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■ EEVIEW. 


JULY. L. ;h5G. 


Aut, I, — Christian Missions : their Principle, And 

Practice. 

. 

1. Y Tlistorif of the Missions >in Japan and^iaragmy. By 

(Vcilia MiiryCaddell. Burns and Lambert. 

» • * ** 

•L History of the Propagation of Christianity- among tli<i. 

Heathen. *By the Her. W. Brown, M.l). Third Ijidition. 

BlackwoodAiiid Sons. 

0. Missions and Missionaries. By Joseph Kingsmill, M A. 
Jjongman and Co. 

1. The Theory of Missions. By the Rev. Edward White. 
Benjamin (Jreen. 

o. Narrative of the United States’ Hirploring Expedition. By 
Charles Wilkes.^ New York : George P. Pujuam. 

(!. Narrative of a Four Months’ Besidenee among the Natives' 
of a Valley of the Marquesas Islands. By Herman MelvHle. 
ituirny. 

7. Onioo. By Herman Melville.' Mnyray. 

8. Te IkaA Maui; or, Neio Zeaiaaxdand its Inhabitants. By 
the Rev. Ricuard Taylorj SPA,, F.G.8. Wertheim and 
Maclfintosh. 

9. Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, dtc. By. J. L. 
Stephens. 

10. Personal Narrative. By F. W. Newman. The Beaspner,^ 
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11. Siege cfKdrs. By Humphry Sandwith,,M.D. Murray. 
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Qhristihn MW/tohs: their princ’tple.und Fractice, 

. . . . * \ 

13. The Spirit o/^M^iftsions. Mew York : Danu and Go. 

IB. The^lipioncrry Hcraldf' Church '^Jmionary Record ; 
M^Aondry H/^agazinc an?f Chronicle, 

li.'The ^Christian Titles. May^ 1856.* 


I NHERE is ;probably no human enterprise which engages so 
. hu-go on amount of sympathy as that of sending missionaries 
to the heatheji. We may talk ns we will of the low tendencies 
of human' nature, the worship of wealtl>,. of show, of genius 
without moral safeguards, of convenience and pleasure under 
their various forms; but there is something more universally 
interesting than any of these things. A*mania for speculation 
at one time and dissipation at another; a making haste to bo 
ricli and a frantic chase of pleasure, may mark periods of society, 
and recur at intervals; but before and after, and betAveon these 


'fits of moral disease, ther^ has .always been a steady condition 
. in the general mind of sympatjiy Avith the disinterested and ilie 
holy;*aad as missions to tlie heatlion have comprel^ndc^l at 
onne;the action of the highest faculties which relate to GoA.aiid 
. man zeal for God, and loveibr man ; devotion and devotedne^s, 
sympathy with missionaEy enterprise has nev^r failed, .from flic 
hour when certain peasants of Palestine were commanded 'to go 
forth and teach all nations, to 'the latest annivor^ry held in tht» 
Old or the New World. * * 

;Mis|!iori 3 'to tlie heathen arc venerahle and beautiful on 
a double ground: for their object, and for the‘;spirit in which 
Tuen go forth to accomplish it. Till lately, tlie outorprisc 
iiivtti-iably proceeded on the gi'ound of saving souls from hell. 
All idolaters were undouhtingly supposed to he damned; and to 
rescue as many as possible from perdition was the simple object 
pf all missions, from those of the Catholics whoso converts were 
.baptized with a besom, for' the greatest happiness of 'the greatest 
number, to tl^ latest expedition sent otit by Exeter Hall 
‘collections. But American Oongregationalists, and English 
Unitarians, and some liberal German Brotestants, who do not 
believe in the damnation of heathens on account of their 
ignorance, send out mjssions 400 , with a wider view* than the 
old missionaries—^with the Irope -of raising whole nations out of 
a state of idolatrous corruption, of morals' into a condition of 
Christian civilization. Upon this has followed^ the ^ht more 
remarkable phase of inis^uary effort,—mf missions to peoples 
who are so far from being heathens, that they are oomprelicnded 
within the same monotheism. The Prussian and English 
.«ipiesions to the dews, and the English, Russian, and American 
’ mieribns to the Armeniaii and other Christian bodies'in Tnrk(fy, 
areijttstenoes of tliis netr phase.' Its appeatanee may be taken 
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as a sort of aclmomtJf)^ to j^is to review tsUc oUl order of 
niissions, and coiltcrmplat© its^sults, beforfe it bec5mes more 
or less merged in tlie new. ^ •. -* . 

Tho aim of the ol(t missione abundahtly •accounts the. 
devoted spirit of the missionaries. A.geniaf writer (-Leigh 
Hunt) says, that if rmen in general bad ever seen a human being 
broiling in a real fire, writhing and groaning^ men in general* 
would fall on their knees to implore the quencliiug of hell-fire, 
or would disl>elievo ^ts existence. In the old days of a uruh>Mn. 
faith, held in an organic state of society, men believed more 
thoroughly, and perhaps imagined more vividly than we, in our 
critical state of sooigty and amidst our schismatic surroundings, 
can easily conceive: yet we know and feel that if we saw any 
reason whatever to believe that anybody was in danger of hell-fire 
for an eternity, for want of anything wo could do for tl^m, we 
should do that thing instantly at any cost,—whether of living ju 
tho Sandwich Islands, or dying oT starvation in Patagonia, or 
otiier painful ^oozn. When we consider that the Jesuits and 
other lft)manists, and the Wesleyans and other Protestants, "Jiavc 
always helie\i3d this without a shadow of doubt or a di^am of' 
Ifcsitati^on, there* remains nothing to wondo^t at in their going 
fortii to the ends of the earthy to toif and suflgr, and die for the 
salvation of soids. • • - ’ 

HowftvtT impossible it might be to people with hearts to “ live ? 
at home at case,” at a cost of human souls, the neoe^ity of 
position of tho missionary in no degree impairs it^ solemn’ 
beauty. Bisniterestedness is eternally beautiful; and pious self- 
siicvifico is above all things solemn. In the infinitely interior 
case of the ancliorite going out into tho desert, or of men 
entering a convent, where the sacrifice is ostensibly made fur 
soli* and not for others, it is impossible for the most clear-sighted 
moi'ttlist arid tho^ most experienced philosopher not to &el 
interested and touched. If tender emotions are roused by the 
spectacle of a young girl renouncing the worliTto be the bnde^of 
Christ,—well os we know how ignorant she is of what ^he is 
doing,*and how fetal is the step, and easily as it is accounted for 
when certainty of salyation ns the bribe,—liow moving must he 
the higher act of renouncing all Uiut ifiakes life safe and pleasant 
for the sake of <#ther people'^ aouis! There is in fact no observ- 
^unce ^ earth tUoro heart-stining than that of the consecration 
O^xd sending forth of ^nisaionaries to heathen. These 
apoatled are usually young, always resolute and earnest, or they 
would not be thr®&> prepjxred to suffer, anchif the truth were 
told, hoping to die wiUi th^ mMiyi^s etowa and palfh within 
^ their grasp. No wonder mouy tears are shed; m wci^def the 
grasp of “the right hao4^ of ^owohip*^ is hearty; rio wonder 
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the devoted sei-vaots of the arcTegarded with the deepest 

and tenderest co&pAssion, mj^ence, and ■fenvy ! These feolmgs 
are natturd and therefore hoA^just as the act of devotedness is 
not tlTs "'less holy for-being morally unavoidable. JJo heart con 
or Ought'to harden itself against the thought of the perils*by sea 
and land to be encountered by these voluntary sufferers,—of the 
^ toils and wants^and \min and disease to be incurred; of the con¬ 
tempt and ill 'usage to be expected from barbarians, and the 
utter isolfttii^n from the mornl and intellectual comforts of 
civilization. The one certain thing in the case is that the 
missionary must suffer,—at times to the very limit of endurance. 
When, therefore, young men and their brides join in Christian 
worship for the last time among familiar faces, and in a Christian 
land, the spectacle is one which must rouse the deepest emotions 
in allrW’ho have hearts. 


^ The time is come wdicn such.emotions should not die away 
and leave no trace. The 'more' any good man feels on su(;h 
’occasions^ the more he should be roused to kqpp the case in a^cw, 
and note the results. Tho right thing to do is to looR backus 
far ix9 missions go, and see wjiat the sum of their operation has 
'really been. Th^! distinction in kind being made .between 
misMons undertj^ken simply to ^rescue by baptism tho greate^t 
possible number of human beings from eternal, torment, and 
those wdiioh are to ^aise savages into civilization, if ^lionld be 
. <scertained**-what permanent success jias attended sucli etlorts; 
and wltietber cases of failure can be accounted ifor by success 
obtained by other schemes and methods,, This inquiry wo now 
q)ropobe to make, in the cursory way which alone our space w'ill 
adnnt of. We may hope that what we have to say may lx* 
useful in stimulating others to investigate the subject in an 
orderly way, and to a greater extent than we can attempt. As 
afi illustration of some deep and general and v^ious workings 
of the human intellect and affections, the subject is to the last 
^gree interesting; and every new schism in tho rapidly 
brenj&mg-up world of theology increases the immediate practical 
importance of the question, What the operation of our foreign 
missions really is ? ^ ' 

The first great missionilry saene presented by histoiy to Chris¬ 
tendom is that of the final destruction of Homan Paganism, in 
tho reign of Theodosius. The Pagans had tried to^extirpate the 
faith of the Christians, m m offence against tho religion, the 
morale, and the patriotic 'which rested on the basis of authority, 
and (what was yet more important) ^of custom. So strong was 
this bofeis, that Constantine did not yenture to offer violence to 
iL • Ii^his epistle to his Pagan followers, he deoiareiS that 
who cannot rise above habit and prejudice into thpi new lights 
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may yet freely enjoy their own ^rship and objects of worahip. 
His sons went fiirthtijf in discre^^ng the ol4 religion ;* but the 
dissensions of Christians among tfesmselv^s prQlortgcd the reign 
of the old g0ds. The time was sure to ar^iVe, hdwever, wlien the 
two ]-eTigions could nqt exist side by side. The philosophical 
Pagans held that “the secret of the universe''could never be 
abccitained; and that custom, in which men’s •affections were 
invested, wjitt the best guide of morals and manners—custom 
being the result of gqneral opinion, and general dpision being 
always, on the M’Jiole, favoui'ablo to raovality. While this was 
the plea of instructed men, the public declared that they liked 
tlieir religion and their old ways, and did not want to be dis¬ 
turbed. They wei'o for letting tlie ancient statues and altars of 
Vu'tory stand. That was their aide of the (jnesliou. The 
('liiisliuns’ was founded on a notion whith explains any degree 
of /imI and intolerance. I’hoy, believed that tlie gods of thcii; 
uciahboufs were really and trdly deinons, and that the woYship 
ot tticin^vas the atrocious crime against God that^could be' 
p( ipt tiMled ; and of course they could not tolerate that w'oi'^Jiip 
111 <ai\ mode or degree. Under their theocratic view, treason and 
lifri-.plie«iy were Coinhincd in the practice; and eternal perdition 
was proper retribution for jt. Thic. is th^same view that 
th( Jew'8 had,in*regard to the'idolatry they wafred* against in 
tcikiug possession of the Holy JiUnd ; and their zeal was til the 
lilt' 1 C deeply engaged for tUeir having no other king tXian; Jehovaljj* 
The CliiistiaQfe of the iirst ceutiines perpetuated it; find we 
iiotne it hero thus expiessly because we take this to be the prin- 
(jple which is at the bottom of the whole system of missions to 
tlio heathen. No one can read the most modern imssionary 
h( oks, even by Protestants ol new-horn scots, without per- 
eeiMiig strong traces of the opinion and sentiment that idolatiy 
is of dovihsh incitement, and even that devils themselves are In 


some oases the idols ; and that thus the worship of heathen gods 
( omprehends at once treason and blasphemy, and leads inevitably 
to hell-firu. The result of the polling for Jupiter in the Senate 
in the fourth century, at the command of Theodosius, is known 
to eweryhody. Though the common people believed that various 
recent calamities were owing to the iiwrterenoe of the Christians 
with the old gous, tliey were fior thfe moment more in awe of the 
Emperer thaji of tikeir unseen deities; and Jupiter was deposed, 
having a too small msgority to stand by him. The evils of insin¬ 
cere conformity troubled and endangered the new ftiJthj for some 
time alter; and indeed iJie Pagans did not srtoendw all hope of 
the restoxatbm of the r^igion^of elfeven centuries, m as the 
•temphs of the gods however empty and dij^grace^. 

Hence the violence of''destroying the monu- 
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ta^ts of the old faith, eyes to^e trees which grew near the 
' Martin, Bishop of l^rs, engag€?d‘m this work, and 
Mai'oellus, le^din,g' bn the in Syna, and meeting his 

death’dTTiho .hands of people, who "Could hot hear to see 
Jupiter's teiuple overthrown, are altogether p prophetic picture of 
after ages, when other Christians and otlief Pagans should do 
'the samq things^ in unknown continents and far islands of the 
sea. The Egyptians, sitting spitefully waiting for a calamity 
after.the destruction of the temple of Ser^^s, hoping first that 
the Nile would not rise, arid then that it would rise to a deluge, 
remind one of the precisely similai’ state of mind of those South 
Sea Islanders who saw their converted queen flout their burning 
mountain, and who sat down to watch for the eruption which 


was sure to ensue. The difficulty in all missionary cases—m all 
coses of the uprooting of one religion for the sake of another—• 
lies mainly in the necessity of public woi“ship, as Gibbon rematks. 
There is no way of upholding a optomon religion but by a com¬ 
mon observance; and here has been the missionary trouble, frOm 
the ^ays oi d’heodosius to those of Pius IX. and Victoria. When 


once the multitude can be brought to attend voluntarily tlic 
public services of the innqvators, the extinctioif of the old faitli 
is viitually efifec^d; for no associations which are not suslained 
by observances "can, in the general mind, ootliw a generation. 
Within thirty years of the death of Theodosias, every li'ace of 
jBBganism'had.vanished in Rome; and.in like manner the same 
'methods^WOuld obliterate Paganism now, in every valnnd of the 
Pacific. But the same methods cannot be employed, and 
modem nussidnanes can neither draw converts to their churches, 


nor put clown the ancient worship as the early Christians did in 
Rome. The Christians of the Empire introduced the relics of 


martyrs into their churches, and kept the interest and superstition 
of<tJie people alive by a perpetual show of miracles. While de¬ 
ceased saints and martyrs were constantly petive among the 
Christians, the oli associations of polytheism were readily trans- 
to them; and the observances of the churches grew more 
and mpre like those which hdd been paid to heathen gods. Ob¬ 
stinate l^agnns expressed disgost at^lted and pickled hearts and 
limbs beittg offered to odo^fion instead of noble statues; and 
the unbloody sacrifice of the niass was not so imposing to their 
imi^nations as the Old aacrificial rites; but the transfer of^names 
was fairly accomplished, and, the multitude were separated from 
their idols far more eflfeettMdly than the Pn^ns of our day have 
yet been, in the course of otSe genewrion. it is indeed believed 
that, however trad dfiis might be of BcmiC, 'dhd of^ smeller centres 
Ojptpini^ and heddt, P^ganiem Unge|ed,^ and fing this day, 

ffi recesses where tradition liVea unt^hed^ by W »psh of cen- 


I 
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tulips. Thera are of Lebanon where the irorship of the 

bun proceeds, as puye.as in JezMiers days, and when the temple 
at Baaibcc was tbronged^ cavesr.where priests still 

bow the head t#Baal, an,d Astarte Kas hw, saci^pd *^ove to. this 
hour. But ^Srheijarr^ the Christians prevailetl. Paganism .was pre¬ 
sently put down and sohn forgotten. With 'our modem nrission- 
uriob the case is different. They have, in the Soijth Sea Islands, , 
to send messengers round to flog the common people ihto the 
churches; and they are well aware that not only ^re old prac¬ 
tices continued under 'the disguise of “.mickonaree ” pFofessidnd,’ 
but that in the forests and rarvines where sedate preachers and 
their timid wives can never penetrate, the dear old gods are 
caressed more than ever on account of the adversity into which 
they have fallen; and charming familiar festivals are enjoyed 
more than ever, on the principle that stolen pleasures are 
sweetest. The modem preachers are safe from the danger of the 
carl) ('liri.btian priests, of becoi^iing* Paganized by the process of 
cou\;cvtmg Pagans ; but, on the other baud, they fail in proper- , 
tioii_ in fllie work of real conversion. The comparison is one 
wliicli it is perfectly fair to make, because Paganism is essentially 
tliwbam© all ovejr the world. Theologians have noticed’this, 
from generation to generation; .and nefw travellers bring up the 
fact again, in treating of every Pew country eaSiihited by dis¬ 
co ver\. Jivety traveller racks his brain for a scheme by which 
to couiiect the peoples of the most distant countries; while the 
philosoplier fin^s the explahatiou of the likeness, iio't in jjreams'* , 
of iiiigiation afld a common stock, but in the clear view of the 
stages passed through by the universal human mind—from 
fetishism to polytlieism, and from polytheism to monotheism. 
When the monotheists propose to convert men passing through 
an cniiior stage, they find, as every true philosopher would ex¬ 
pect, u strong resemblance in the fetish religion, wherever foun^, 
and also in the* polytheistic; the beliefs being everywhere the 
inevitable result of‘conditions common to all. ‘It is this which 
makes it fair to compare the results of proselytism by widely 
difl’erent agents, in centuries far apart. , * 

Begiitping with the early times, however, we £ffe first struck ' 
Avith the thought of what we ouraelv^#owe to .missionary enter¬ 
prise. In the south of England apd m Ireland there wiW pro¬ 
bably siuie early pg^rotion by tlie influx of persecuted Chris¬ 
tians ftotn thb Ooni^ent j but ,thp great releaid tiie iron 
rule of Druid oa&ti|-tyraany we owe to St. Augfi^ne And other 
missionaries, who cassfia for' the express of making ua 

Christiana, The,mire«>Iei AogSsrifne %hra ead' 

wonderful ent#h . 

priests; and,^ df Iona ' 
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at length beoa&>e the centre of enii'ghteiijiiffit of the north-westeTO 
jw’fta of,the world.; I*h6 rap|^ epre^ of 4lie faith here haa" 
afTorded a hint to niissionaiiea^ 41 ages since, to begin with 
apTtereigr^, spre that tnnpeople wijl follow,'Pby free will or 
ibree. "Vyheh the main* object is to save the greatest number of 
souls by baptism, it in a mutter of small importance fo^tho priest 
whether the pepple come to baptism by oonslaraint or because 
they desire it* The first missionaries presented themselves 
therefore as ambassadors to princes: the princes had induce¬ 
ments of foreign alliance and other good things to follow lend in 
matters of faith; and the people, again, followed by royal com¬ 
mand. To this day the same method is puraued, by Catholic 
and Protestant, wherever conversion is to be Achieved. Tattooed 


kings and cannibal princes of the blood royal ore first sought, 
their vices veiled, and their caprices home with, that by their 
mean# the kingdom of heaven might gain some of their subjects. 
Hence that striking feature* of im'>sionary influence tlu'ough all 
time—its support and strengthening of the principle of ciV'-te. 
’Of old, the miracle-working priests, who shamSd theBruills, mado 
themselves' agreebble to the kings of the’ petty states of dur 
island; tmd in our own time, Protestant sectaritJs from England 
have made much of a drunken Ppmare ‘ because he was* a king j 
and American nfiasionaries at I^heria have concealed the suffer¬ 
ings of tl\e helpless imported inhabitants, at tlie'biddingpof those 
who sent them, the object being to sustain the pride of race, and 
the bribe'fo’the missionaries, the obtaining a ranp of their own. 
It appears that in some eases a more detestable'institution of 
caste than any missionary ever found ready to his hand, is actually 
introduced by modem methods of Christiauizing the heathen. 


An American voyager testifies ns follows to the present condition 
of the Sandwich Islands- 


Readers of reports,” he sjjys, “ are led to Infer that the arts and 
customs of civilized life are rapidly refining the natives of the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, But*let no on© be deceived by these iiccounts. The chiefs 
swa^er about in gold lace and broadcloth, whfle the great mass of the 
common people are nearly as primitive in their appearance as in the days 
of Oobk.* In th® progress of events at these islands, the two classes 
are reeedit^ from jmoh other; the wie& are daily becoming more 
loxtuious mEti^vogani \tt their style of living, afid the common 

p^le more smd more dcfstitote (tf themeceasaries.and decencies of lSfo< 
But the end to which bo^ will arrive at last wi4.be tl^ samb. The 
one ate faet destroying 'themselv^ by sens^ indutg^ceU, and the 
other are fiwt “being destieyed by a oomplio^^on of disorders, and the. 
-want of whnlesoine food, Tho resonreea of the dondneming chiefs are 

the saving and evety additional bfnble with whiiih 
them^Vea is purchased by the sufiMos of ^oir bondmen 
tauasure of *fbwra»w refinementi «ti»indd,»fy^e «bie& ia 
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only an indox to tho ac^Hllilstate ^ de^ad^tion in w&ch the greater 
part of the population l^e grovellim”* ' 

Such ate tbe results of beg^uniu^^^e work bf.proeelytism with 
kings, and yaking on aristocracy to cojintentoce-anJ uphold 
religioh. In the old ^times, the mischief .was checked by ‘the 
poverty and humility of the missionaries themselves, in their 
monastic capacity. They could not be aristocfatic, ejtcept in 
purely bpirituftl relations. It is otherwise in our time. Our Pro¬ 
testant missionaries, arc hound by no vows of'pwerty -and 
humility; and accordingly we find them possessing lands and 
Iionses, managing public and private affairs, and bringing their 
social position into a wonderful likeness to heathen slave-holding. 
If the old Catholic missionary was somewhat like the Pope in 
other matters, ho was like him also in being serviis servorurfiy 
and there was no helpful office too humbla for the Jesuit or the 
Dominican bent on saving soul*s. ^mong Protestant secUries, 
the state of things is different. ' Jlcre is a picture from the life, 
—a •view of the mqdc of hfe of “Servants in Christ,’ m oar* 
time. W^en enlightened individuals ” come into the Polynesian 
Islands, and have broken the idol^ and overthrown the customs 
ol'the inJiahitanW,— . , • 

“Neat villas, trim gardens, shaven lawns, spires^^and cupolas arise, 
while the poor ravage soon finds himself a'U interloper in the country 
of his fatlfers ; and that, too, on the very site of the hut where ho was 
born. The spontaneous fruits of the earth, which God an Ifis wisdom* 
had ordiiiucd ftpr the support of the indolent natives, remoftelessly 
seized upon and appropriated by the stranger, are devoured before the 
eyes of the starving inhabitants, or sent on boai'dthe numerous vessels 
which now touch at their shores. 

“ When the famished wretches are cut off in this manner from their 
natural bupplies, they are told by their benefactors to work, and earn 
their support by the sweat of their brows! 

“Not untiLl vifited Honolulu was I aware of .the fact that the 
small remnant of the uatiYeB had been civilized into draught-horses, 
and evangelized into beasts of burden. Bub so it is. They have been 
literally broken into the traces, and are harnessed to the vehicles of 
thptr spiritual instructors like so^uany dumb brutes! 

Among a multitude of similar exhibltuihs that I ^aw, I shall never 
forget a robust, "red^fiwed, and v<yy la^-Iike personage, a miaskmtey^s 
spouse, Tfho day afW day, for memths together, took hcv regular 
a1bri!>gs litt^ g<wart drawn by two of ishmders, an old 
grey^jekded roguish striplin|f^ho1di being, wifii 

the exception ap ns^ed ^ when ’^ey -Over 

a level piece of ^ 
shambling, 
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Hke a knowing wkOo 

tbowork.* * 




odded on and did all 


“ EatfcKng ^o»g througlx ijppiitreets of t\ie town in tliis stylish 
‘ loots abow her as munificently as any queen 

dnre^i in state to her coronation. A sud^n elevation 'and a, sandy 
pad, however, soon disturb her serenity* The small wh^s become 
imbedded in the |oosc soil, the old stager stands tugi^ng and sweating, 
while the young,one Msks about and does nothing j not an inch does 
the chariot btalbc. Will the tender-hearted lady—'Who haa left friends 
aasd home for *the good of the Boob rf the poor heathen—will she 
ihink a little about their bodies, and get out, and ease the wretched 
old znan until the ascentb mounted ? Not she 5 she couldnot dream 
of it. To be sure, she used to think nothing, of driving the cows to 
Iprture on the old farm in New England j Imt times have changed 
since then. So she retains her seat, and bawls out,' Hookee! hookee !* 
(pull, pull). The old gentleman, frightened at the sound, labours 
away harder than ever f and the younger one makes a great show of 
^trampig himself, but takes care*'to keep one eye upon his mistress, inf 
order to know when to dodge out * 0 ^ harm’s way. At last' the good 
lady loses« all patience, ^Hookee! hookee and*rap goes t^e hdiavy 
hairale of her huge fan over the naked skull of the old savage, while 
the ydung one shies to one side, and keeps beyond its range. * Hookee! 
hookee'!’ again she ^ries. ‘ Jlookee tata kannaka!’ (pull strong, meiJ). 
But all in v^, a^jd she is obliged, m the end to dismount, and, bad 
necessity! actually to walk* to the top of the hill! , 

At the town where this paragon of humility re$id^ is* a spacious 
and elegant ^^erican chapel, where divine service i^ regularly per- 
formed.<i Twice every Sabbath, towards the close of tl^ exercises, may 
be seen a score or two of little wagons ranged along* the railing in 
front of the edifice, with two squalid native footmen in the liverj^ of 
nakedness standing by each, and waiting for the diboiission of the con¬ 
gregation to draw their superiors home.”* 


It appears from this kind of testimony (of which we have so 
i^ch as to leave no doubt .of its general fairness), that if Chris¬ 
tianity attacks the institution of caste in ludi^ Jand elsewhere, 
where it is found Tneonyenient, it plants it do^ on fresh ground 
whep the desire to save the greatest number of souls leads mia- 
siouftHos to address their efforts first to the kings of the 
heathy. * ^ 

During tiis long orgteio period of Catholicism, before the 
Beforemtion bad divided the Cbiprch, and left it for ever 
liable to schism, connuest ws^ the rough-and-ready missionary 
zn^hod^ Peter the Hermit was the grand mi^onary ,of the 
imddle ages, and the Oruaades were jfche form assumed by Chtis- 
tiM ze^ The Beih)matiQ9 gave tim impetus to 

cause fim it has ever md the century 
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wbioh followed the full a8iilrttOja«f iJ^roteEftantism was tCe palmy 
seaSDS of that order of'euterpriser^ropagamdi^m was theMatural 
resource of apostles who contende^'rfisr Kneu's ’ spuK; and long 
before Gregory XV. founded the Coll^ Qf* the ‘Proi^anda in 
16S2, devoted priests his church, had brought whole frihes of 
heathens into the fold.* The Jesuits in Paraguay are universally 
considered to have exhihited the h^t results ever Obtained in the 
missionary field, while the Jesuits in India and Cfiina were the 
grief and disgrace of .their church, in the opinion 6f its head..* 
Tliese last strove to obtain candidates for baptism by accommo¬ 
dating the local and the new religion to each other. They made 
out that the Brahminical writings were only another form of th© 
Christian Scriptures, and discovered that the idols of India and 
China were only the inferior saints of Christendom. We need 
not dw ell on this phase of missionary effort, as the deception*was 
anathoinatized at Pome; and we, citt; it mei’ely as a natural con- . 
sac]ncnpe of the belief that there no salvation out of the pale 
of Clrristi^ity, and that Christian baptism was certain^ rescue. 
Tlu>.Jesuit& in Paraguay went to work in the opposite mannej. 


Instead of using the superstitions they found on the spot, 
“dianging the olfeots, s« as to introduce the jiew worship,” as 
their brethren in China proposed,, they tried tfa^ experiment of 
absolutely reorganizing society. They would have hoth’ing to do 
Avith the S|)ani^ system, which seemed made to their bands, the 
slave or serf system, under wliioh the Indians were Etut^miendaa, 
or recomniended’to the protection of their owners. The miasion- 
nries passed through this ground to a wholly fresh one beyond, 
where no Spaniards had penetrated; and they obtained an ordi- 
naiire of exclusion of all visitors, and took complete spiritual 
possession of the region. By 1629 they had established twenty- 
one villages, each with its church, its college, and its group of 
Indian dwellings.; and they kept the people together in the bon(^ 
of their own auffieiently fed, employed, and amus^, and 
brotigbt into absolute obedience in every act of t^ir lives. The 
Jesuits themsclvee considered their system of education peripet 
for the locality, though it did not generally include book-learning, 
even to the knowledge of the alffiiabet, and though it did inclu^ 
a very free use of the rod. The syetmn ’endured till the Jesuifc 
organisation was broken up in.l76T, when presently tho whole- 
fahirie coftplote^y vanished. No trace whatever remains of this 
great missionary- Work. If the ijaestiott of sttoeuss is stirred, 
tho reply of Catholics is, that a hundred thonsand souls were 
rescued from the crowns of the aposUtS and 

martyrs of ther'blio^^aiw ' mii^mned'aoeordihglyf - 
sUidents and say that, jufi^d by ahy rtpo^'lisiapple,’ 

the work has to sioa d people' 

*• t <* 
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the pressure of woVHly anx^es, the lahh in the school and 
hrib^ or tei^ors,oiit of it, la^st be needed for stimulus'; but we 
think ift of-sucll a state of eoOmty, and 'Are not'sui^rised to hoar 
that its subjects were delicate in frame, stympulou&in conscience, 
indolent at their work, and dull in thefr play, though tlieir 
teachers preso^bed amusement as earnestly as our Polynesian 
missionaries interdict it. That such a demure, superficial, de- 
-p6ndent,«and artificial state of society should fall to pieces at 
once when its keepers were withdra^m, is just what might have 
been looked for; and, as all traces of it have vanished, it can he 




'trou»ie of thinking, and from 
9 . the labh in the school and 


pronounced, in a historical-and moral sense, nothing hut a failnre. 
Whether 100,000 souls have been saved from the pit of hell it is 
not our present business to inquire. But wo doubt whether the 
100,000 people were healthier, w'iser, or happier than their 
. fathers ; and, as they havq been unable to perpetuate the sup¬ 
pose benefits they received, w^'are compelled to corfcliide that 
there wps some fatal en’or in the inunagement of Jh^ir ^case. 
According to tccont Catholic accounts,— 


“ Little but desolation is noV to bo seen whom once the 
house and the Indian's cottage stood in 'peaceful prosperity, hide by 
side. Tha public buildings have disappeared; the churches are all in 
ruins; the cottages have degenerated into native Wigwam^ ^briers and 
weeds eve^wherc complete the picture of decay; the population has 
* dwindledfr^Ki thousands to hundreds, and such as ttUl remain have 
half r^umed the indolence of the savage, and stanilistless, desolate, 
and sad, at the doors of their poverty-stricken dwellings, while in 
^ reductions ’ (villages) which once could pay, without personal priva¬ 
tion, though not without wholesome labour, a yearly tribute to the 
king, the superior of the missions can hardly find wherewithal to keep 
starvation from his people.*'* 


^ The ultimate fact shows that the place inhabited by a people 
Bo helpless coul^ have been no paradise in its best days, while its 
^fate suggests the question whether the poor Indians might not 
have done as well formerly, and much better now, if tJiey had 
been left to employ their own faimlties in their own way—in 
hunting and dtooing, fishing and fighting, leading a wild Ame¬ 
rican life instead of a slavish European one, TiCaving out tlio 
makeweight of salvation as Against perdition, have tho Baraguay 
Indians much to thank the Jesuits for ? » 


It is upon Its missions, however, that the Catholic church has 
bo^ its claims td the credit of practical success. It bad every 
in the days when the spiritual and temporal povrers 
perc^finited in the rttlers of mankind. The iN98<>urces of fmpites 
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wete then deroted to misliioaMrvObjecta; and the organization 
whieh wrought sucfi wonders every othujc 'department was 
present in that Zeal was allowed't» rush. fo*rt|i tc*>the crusade 
against idolatry, and ohedienoe was sent i^uts train,'to sow and 
water the new. fields won to the church. They were supported 
by the whole force of Christendom. The nominal successes were 
in proportion to the means employed. St. Frances Xavier bap¬ 
tized, on an average, 329 souls a day for ten years*! If millions 
were thus saved from everlasting fire, of course this \Hs»aucces8;-* 
but what was the issue on earth of all this effort ? The Bomish 
priests induced the descendants of discoverers to remain as mis¬ 
sionaries in the new territories; they addressed themselves to the 
conversion of kings and chiefs, that whole peoples might follow; 
and they used every opportunity to pour their now Bomish wine 
into old heathen bottles, and to put the facings of tbeir clmvcli 
upon the primitive garments of ajl tl\e idolatries they encountered. . 
Montesquieu indicates the advantage the Jesuits in Asia Lad in 
addressing the deapptic rulers they met there, saying that they 
found it easier to convince princes that they could do every- 
tlnng, than the people that they qould suffer cverything-»-the 
latter achievement? requiring indeed the, united, authority of tlie 
prince and appeals of the priest;. To render the process easier, 
the old faith aijd .the new were nlade as* like eacli’othcr as pos¬ 
sible, witlf flic results which have been witnessed from Xavier’s 
days till ours. •Tliere was nn old woman in Japan, iffflhe first 
days of Jesuit ipissions, who found nothing so very difiicftlt in 
the new religion. She had been accustomed to invoke the name 
of the god Arraida 140,000 times in the course of twenty-four 
hours; and now it was only using the Virgin’s name instead. 
At the present day, it is impossible to contemplate the revolu¬ 
tionary party in China, and the curious resemblances which the 
excellent Jesuits, MM. Hue and Gnbet, have found in Buddhist 
countries, to Bomish doctrine, discipline,.and worship, and fail’ 
to seo in them traces of the identification of the two religions, 
begun by the (Ibristian party. This practice occasioned She 
great schism in the missionary enterprise which first showed the 
idolaters ©f Asia that Christians find authorities of the some church 
could quarrel ; and at this day we find MM. Hue and Gabet 
ascribing to tlie devil the burlesque of their own church and its 
doings wbiich tjif'y encounter in Thibet; English ^h-«h«rchmen 
trying to mftko out that there is a foundation laid for a 
Christian church in the heart of Baddhist $nd Coamoian coon- 
tries ; and -students ei histcry producing evidences for btilief, on 
the one ha^, tha^hbwan tcndeMeS take form in doper* , 

stitioQs; and;i^ Other, that the ffesuita bad, bOen 
two centuries.changing tW.'nbjecha’^ol'-pepttWvaB^rstl- 
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tiosi;''ixiBtead of elevating llie ^nds hearts from whence just 
thoughts and hhly- desires proceed*.. * 

At one tjime the Jeauit^be^ted that they had millions of con- 
Terts m Chinas' MM. Hue and Gohet and tli© existing rehrllion 
show iriiKt that amount of conTorsiou was worth.. “The-lato mi- 
peror issued au edict against us and <Jur trade on the ground 
that he owed dt to his people to guard them against the couiagiou 
of a religion so depraving to morals as the Christian ; and this is 
•. now tb&vicw of the Imperialists. The rebels, wlio profess to favour 
Christianity in their own remarkable fashion, say that they do it 
because the God of the Christians makes his favourites powerful 
in war and invulnerable at sea. Such is Christianity now in 
China, illustrated by the recent American and European policy 
of transporting coohes, under deceptive conditions, to be virtual 
slawes in guano and sugar islands, if not starved or suffocated by 
. the way, and thrown into the sea. In Japan, the Jesuits ouco 
claimed half the populati&n as converts. It was not long before 
tliey were excluded.,—they, and their religion, and their ci;viliza- 
tion, and all civilization on their account; ‘and the staling up of 
thaA empire has continued to this day, to tliis hour; for it seems 
that the Americans are mistaken in^ imagining tliat^thcy have 
obtained free access to 'the territory and trade of Japan. -As for 
India, the AhbS'Duhois acknowledged, after a guarfcer. of a century 
of labour, that he had only made between two and three liundred 
convert^'Sehat two-thirds of these were Parians, and the rest 
outoitsts of 6ne sort or another; several of the^ having become 
Christians to obtain release from evil spirits, by wliom tliey 
supposed themselves possessed. The relief failing, lihey roliipsed 
into Paganism. No one convert became a Christian irom 
disinterested motives; and those who remained so were the \ery 
worst, the Abb6 declares, of all who had listened to his teaching 
^He adds tliat his brotbor missionaries in otlier parts of tlio 
■ countiy had succeeded no bettor. It was their failure 
induced their successors to try the higK-caste Brahmins and 

* piinces first; and the members of the Madura mission did this 
by declaring themselves Brahmins of a higher caste still, pro- 
daci)i;ig d parchment to show thatj- the Jesuits were descended Irom 
Brahma himself. Surely Xayier did better than this in confessing, 
in his letters to Loyola, that ^tbe minds, and manners of the c 
people rendered tibeir conversion impossible; and in surrendoring 
the ontetpriwjilwither than conduct it by a senea bf lies. He left 
^ country after neariy .three years of fruitless efl'orts. His way 
was to show himself in the neighbourhood of settlements, and 

^ ring H bell ^ brihg the people together- At first he foucied they 

* gladly* especially the childje^ he 4xgw to 

instrueted to impart to their they heard ' 
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from him. He taught’^npi creeds, prayers, and commandments, 
and left them under* the care of ®techists: Ihitthev all fell back, 
as might have been expected. Maltjbar seems to Jjave been the 
only fniitfaj field; and ihat was because the Fortuguesfe owned 
the territory, and afforded fecilities for the establishment of *the 
inquisition at Goa. fib much for Asia, 

As for Africa,—the resort to the kings in the ficst instance did 
not answer welt there. Not long after Vasco de*Gama rounded 
the Cape, the missionaries of Rome were seen in Ahyssigja, w|iei;Q 
they converted the monarch. The people and some of their 
chiefs, however, were obstinate in their old faith; and a oivU war 
of above a century Iqng was the consequence. When the war 
was over, the J(3suits proposed^ to help the kings to goveni; and 
their interference with secular affairs undid the wWe effect of 
their religious action,—small as that was in the way of egnver- 
sion. Christianity was disgraced and banislied, and every prie^it 
was marty-red, except the very ibw who found means to abscond. 
In Gongo, some Dominican missionaries presently obtained some 
footing, il^hich was improved by a series of Franciscans; but the 
Portuguese traders who followed them into the country brought 
discTe(iit,on the Ghristiau name by *their profligacy. Suob ds the 
reason assigned by the priests* for their failures. Judging by 
the experience of other countri*es, the. allegatfon mAy be true 
enough; flfUt there is another side to the story, accordiug to 
which the missionaries were pretty nearly as ignoronn^id super-, 
stitious as th£;#people they went to teach. Fourteen Gapiichins 
at once went, in the same vessel, in 1634, to visit the Queen of 
Matamba, on the recommendation of the Portuguese at Angola. 
Tlieir own accounts of their views and proceedings, as cited in 
Murray’s “Histoi 7 of Discoveries in Africa,” convict them more 
unquestionably of ignorance and folly than the statements of any 
cnem) could do* They were evidently chosen, not for their sen^o 
and self-possossion,^ but for their excitabloness under the name 
of :seal, and tlieir, credulity under the name of fidth. They began 
with believing that eA^ery drop of white blood must be drawn 
from their bodies before they could live in Africa; and one of 
tlieni reports his having been Hblooded ninety-seven times. The 
perseverance with which they go, oU glorying in conversions 
which they have to bemoan. ^tMwards as hoaxes, is really 
astonishing. ^Tfaeir belief in the magio of the hoa^ns> and in 
the miracles wrought by their own cross, is simplf; a sign of their 
time; but in other respects their .reports manifest none of the 
sagacity wldch Oft^ found curiou^ amedgam^ted with 
the most seal The which 

they boast of tha-yilsgjh with 

blood, to peopto het heart iaok&i^ «t their 
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idolatry, aad so forth,—are ro^ed a gke whicji makes it 
anythittg but a ■fonder that tliff worfe bf sueh hands should liave 
loft no surviving tmoe. All the fourteen Oa;puchins 'were worn 
down into a fever with the labour of baptizing the /sDUverts who 
flocked’to them: but when they complained of the “people s 
neglect of the ordinances which should 'fellow baptism, or when 
their requisitions were inconvenient, the negroes betook them¬ 
selves to then: idol-groves, turn and turn about with Christian 


•lObscrvaacesJ To negi*oes, the missionaries did not scruple using 
the whip, and especially to the women, who could not retaliate in 


kind. The ladies, however, found their o^Yn modes of revenge. A 
princess Avas once flogged for having appeared in a procession at 
the heels of an idol ; and she deqlared herself a convert at once. 


by the argument of the lash: hut somehow, the holy fathers 
fouml the ladies of the court thenceforth always in their way. 
Above all, they could never ^sit under their own eaves, nor enjoy 
the'beauties of their garden; for the court ladies wore always 
bathing lu primitive stylo in the stream just opposite. 'J hat 
matter ended in theii bmldiDg a high wall, which dejAived tjicnx 
of the landscape, \Vlieu they were on their travels, women wore 
for e^er coming, in bathing simplicity,.to ask*for baptism; and 
they amused themselves liy throwing on the priest the eiuharrasa- 
ment of findiftgMothing for them. Others howjed all night so 
that the Inily men Could get no sleep ; while the ciTiftinon joke 
of mon,^®?fSmien, and children was ^ to announce, as often as 


possible m every journey, that wild beasts wpre coming, to 
induce the priests to exhibit themselves as n gymnastic spectacle, 
scrambling up trees in their black cloaks, with horror iu their 


faces. That might have been good fun on the one side, and holy 
martyrdom on the other, m its day. But it is all over and goms 
like other artificial phases of manners. Not a trace is left m 
fiiose regions now of the Portuguese or their faith. Tii Afiini 
as in Asia, it was all failure in the long run. 

That it was* the same in Amencn, except in the case of 
Paraguay, already dealt with, can he no wonder, consideinng how 
convefTsion was set about there. The priests themselves arc our 


inforjftants about this; and, ratbefr than leave us in ignorance of 


the nuhiber of souls tifey freed from the pit, they tell us how 
they managed to save such a*multitude. The holy men who laid 
on the whip so effectually in Congo, boasted of 100,000 converts. 
In the first-discovered lands of the New World, “the people 
were driven to baptisto aa heabts to the water/' the inissionnries 
relate. The figure a notion of onwilHngness on the 

part Of those rescued from Satan; and Oviedo atjn of tlie Indians 
m Ou^ that ‘'there woe scarooly any one, or Wt extremely fevy, 
that AWil^ingly become At best/thay Vished only 



in eonjUcti. 

foi: a nejr name in r^hey e^nn forgot that. Wo all 

remember pat^Btic jstoyy of aife We*b&»dlan*caci^tie^«wiK?, at 

tbe stake, refuse^ life;, temporal or etegaal, at the pn® of ooaver- 
sion—asking be should go to bve so hjappU^. Pe tihs told 

—^in heaven ,* apd then he at once refijsed, on the ground that 
the whites would be thate; and he had rather bve anywhere or 
uowhere than dwell wHh sut^ people as he had found tb% white 
Christians to he,, The reason why the least uflsnccessful of 
llomish ipissionarifs reUned .far. into Pamgjsay wae,, toat , tlie.. 
natives eye^yiyhete: peoshing before the raising of the Cross 
in tlie westejru wo^d. +he Cross was carried, by priests, it is 
true; ]but tliey w^e escorted by pien drivtm on by lust of territory,, 
of gold, ,or, at best, of gtory : the seed would not grow, in groaua 
watered with blood, and, sweat, and teats. And if the, fathers in 
raraguny could not keep their own fenced garden J&rdin lapsing 
into desert, it is no wonder that all was presently' barren 
elsewhere. . I , * * • 


From point to point of the va&t missionary field of our day. 
Catholic awl Protestant meet, face to face ; and the spectacle is 
very‘instructive, if not agreeable. Where both parties hold, the 
original doctrine af.^ damnation outSide. tiro pale of their, own 
church, the rivalry is naturally fearful;‘and thh efiect of their 
visible hostility is, of course, iujuiioua ip the iisgbesfc degree to 
their cauae^.Tlle Iieathen are sharp observers of the doings of 
intruders; aud,|heir inevitable comment on what sec is 
“ See how the^ phristiana hate one another!” Morcrexperienced 
observers aye not surprised at the renewal of the old battle on 
new ground; hut, as, it is so very old, and always and everywhere 
so like itself, they take more interest in comparing the former 
missionary spirit in the Catholic Church with, the present, and, 
tlie present missionary spirit in Catholics and .Prptestanto, than 
in attending to their jealousies and antogonism.. In some' 
respects, the spirit of the proselyting priests has itopwed^wi&in, 
two or three oeutujids, . Tbe. vainglorious desirertor maftyM^ 
seems rather to buto passed/oyer to, tlie Pfotest^ts.,j TSbdto * 
imaginations hay^ been; fed by the early reok&Og ol^Fdx ^tnar- 
tyrdom in. itself)«f WSfnh^ adybntuto. among savages 
In Kirby and Spence’s Ebiomoiogy,*’. 

.rightly, an anecdote ^f. a 

Anierican,fQyest3,;|trepni^ to; ^ 

inches, and heMy^g,.to,.tI*t lij|^\t|tot,fie 

kind, and 
so plagued U; 
neut deep pi 
“ IfiTissionaryl 
> 4Vol. tiVI 
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pA);|pok of aa aoetlogoas experi»nft0,^j^/Gbogli of a miHer sort. 

lad;^ (^loO' ought tiu have «ia#t ai, hunie inetsad 
el burdeiHi^ her' ^ «M,'ry her to iw4 to do lu 

Sym ds thjB Sjdianojdo, m trawE^lmg. Acli, Edward,” exolaiined 
sh» to t her son^ “ I dspfioted they would perseoute and, murder 
us, but I never thought to nde a<^ss*‘a mule.' Thus, m the 
ohurohes and«obapele of Olunstian countries, the devotees work 
themselves u^ to tJse pitch of martyrdom by heathens, but when 
.,a ,i»oi^|mto is " the jnstnunent,” as they would sa^, oi when, 
■v^orse stilli they suffer- by the consegnences of inexcusable 
iguomupe on their own part, the tnal is no slight one, and may 
serve as a teat of the spirit of the enterpr^se,^ “ Old Mis. C.” 
ought to haye known bow she must ride from Latakia to Aleppo, 
if she mounted at all. A far woise misfortune followed, which 
was jDocasioned by ar yet more unaccountable ignorance “ Mis. 0 
and the child (an infant grandchild) were pelted with stones, 
Mr.-Newman tells us, “beiauseve had covered thgir viohii^is 
(pannier conveyance) with grel-n cotton (ovei a head like a tent- 
bedeteadX to soften tlie sunlight. But the green colam touched 
Moflmn sentiment, it seems. Christians may not wear gieen 
turbans. Whmi it appeared that it was an fold woman and an 
infant, they left off throwing. The green cotton had been torn off, 
and the frames b«oken ; but only a few biuises neie sufFeied.' * 
Who could conceive of a party of educated pedple».iio lately as 
188 ^, gwatg to Aleppo to learn that “ ChnstiaM must not weai 
gjeeit turbans," and that green “ touches Mosjem sentiment, it 
seems"! Elsewhere, the writer expresses his natuial recoil against 
dying on the road in a brawl about piasties, and yet the whole 
party were doing such foolish and ignorant things every day, that 
it was a wonder they ever leturnc^ alive. One. of them, bom 
pious, considerations, cot an amulet off hie horse’s neck with 
4 penknife, against the vehement entreaties of his attendants. 
•The horse presently fell down an area, and oat open its whole 
mde. The coniroeut is, “ This deserves meditatiou . ’ and those 



’ teachers of the heathen find that, besides neodlee&ly outraging 
feebngs, they have confirmed the phrticnlar superstition 
paet rooting out. Almost all tboix troubles were occiisionod by 
thetn hwft unfitooss foe ihew work. Every one of them would 
no doubt haws home inrffinoMngly being skinned or roasted;, 
bti* they ndmit find’ the troublns of the road in Syria 

strain ^^owers of endurande. One of the 

nwly stondd hut it was not ns a consequence 

^ a omn^cation bmpm^nces 
^ The jii^w,ln^bibet, mUd, ^d hm^fest the best 
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Morbid' 
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ternpr we kitkow of is 

find deyo^&ducwr; W4tilo liad thfliv^wSe^ W^en 

they coaid act afatt* a®d tUe ga^t ahd droflefet piifetode^V^^ 
could only snfffe!^. ^liey tdl «s IVaakl^ Stow they Rafted, a-lii-d 
penpired, sbttddiifell, in cirontitstancec of'dftog^^atfd horror; 
and yet there » »o< r^iidor who weuld not ^ewet for thorn as a 
couple of the bratesi'fellows that ever tookCheh* bhance in out¬ 
landish cottnt^rJbs. Their shrewdness and oOlloctediaess*tJI?tify.to* 
their true cOttrago* 'nO* fess than their irrepressible spirit of !fan* 
They offer a'^ob^imnng contrast lo the brethren who, of old. Went 
about seeking r^rcyrdom, m their low and selfish longing for 
glory and a crown. This morbid appetite is not extinct among 
(Jathohes yet, as we sea by Mies Coddells account of the 
mission in Japan, where the horrois of torture and mUUlatioa 
are gloated over to set off the biogi'aphical sketches, in a taste 
which wotild hfU^e delighted Hi, Thefesa. We will hot sicken 
oni leaders with such details at any length' but there are con- 
traspng atftsedotes albout Christian children m Japan and Cbns^ 
tian missionaries in Tahiti, which appear to us such admnsablo 
illustranops of thC*two extremes of the raissionary spirit, that wg 
cannot resist citing them. The* date of* the Japan anecdote Was 
that of the eJCtmctjon of Christianity in .Tapan rtf 1648; and that 
of Tahiti w#3 wTben the oaily enthusiasm of the missionanes had 
given place to ^ keen -relish tor ease and safety, iff the finest 
climate and country in the world. The Japan Cfiristianstwere 
(lu\on into pits of fire, or starved in caverns; the Tahiti Chns- 
tiaus were living in handsome dwellings of coral rock, rfitiidst 
groves and lawns,—closing the luxurious day with ©mging hymns 
about endurance from the heathen for tbe-Grospers ^e. 

A Cbrrshafi convert in Jtfpan had seen^all his fomdly murdered 
c\ci pt the younger children. , 


“ ‘ Which shall 1 begin with P’ the eaiectttidn®f^ as he appix^ii^ed 

the two youngest of Paul’s children, for the purpose (if ehoppiug off, 
thtir fingers ‘That is youaf affidr, not mine/ the old Christian 
answered, bluntly--*p^l>ab]^ te ooneeal a softev frelingf* ^ Cut off 
which, .111(1 as mahy Os y<yu please.' . 

“ ‘ And 0 !’ bighed the little Iguatii:^, as, in the spirit of the l^ve 
man, hia father, he Watcdied brother’s ^^rSifalhiig jotut joint 

bcnejitH knift (ff Jd |0 exsscUtSoitet, ^jbcw-t^afttifiil 
niybirtfthcr, eiSrib of I 

long for my TlW ‘ 
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, That yisiB otie extrome; here js th^lfher* Mr. Herman Mel¬ 
ville,, tarn son-in-^aw of Chief Justice Shaw., ©f Massachusetts (the 
judge v?ho established in ^^Med's Case" there the law established 
by liorfl Man&held in Sommerset's here), was in Tahiti in in 
sailor's costume, after'a whalingvoyage. He naturally longed lor 
a little feminine society, but had no “ dfess coat and beaver” in 
which,to present himself. For our part, we should not have 
dreamed of tlie servants of the heathen in the Gospel having any 
.^cruple^of'that genteel sort, or any dread of any person they 
might meet. However,'Mi*. Melville, who' saw their dwellings, 
oncl themselves at church, was under a different impression, which 
proved to be even more right than he had supposed, 

*'Ono evening, passing the verandah of a missionary's dwelling, the 
dame his wife, and a pretty blond young girl with ringlets, were 
sittit»g there, enjoying the sea breeze, then coming in, all cool and 
, reftesbrng, from the spray of the reef. As I approached, the old lady 
peered hard at me, and her very cap seemed to convey a prim I'cbuke. 
The bine English eyes by her side were also bent on me. J^ut, (> 
Heavens! what a glance to receive from such a beautiful c*aturo! As 
for the mob cap, not a lig did J care for it: but, to be taken for'au}'- 
thing but a cavalier by the rin'gletted one was absiplutely unendurable, 
I resolved on a comdeous salute—to show iny good breeding* if nothine: 
more. But, hg-ppgning to wear a;sort of tiuban—hereafter to be parti¬ 
cularly alluded to,—th(Te* was no taking it off and piittii^it on again 
with anyth^g like dignity. At any rate, then, here goes a bow. But 
another difficulty presented itself: my loose frock was so volumiuous, 
that f doubted whether any spinal emwaturo would’bo pcroepiildo. 

“ ‘ Good evening, ladies,’ exclaimed I, at last, advancing winningly. 
‘ A delightful air from the sea, ladies.’ 

“ Hysterics and hartshorn! who would have thought it ? The 
young lady screamed, and the old one came near fainting. As for 
myself, I retreated in double-quick time, and scarcely drew br(^ath 
«.ntil safely housed in the Calabooza.”* 

' MM. Hue apd Gnhct, half-way between these oxtromes of 
.cowardice and morbid love of horrors, suit our taste exactly. Wc 
fear they can have loft little fruit behind them ; but nothing can 
be better than the temper in which they went forth to sow the 
seed. ^ * 

Where the case of the miseionary becomes compounded by his 
meeting with Christian as well as heathen antagonism, the whole 
beauty of the enterprise vanishes. Careless and rpmanftc people, 
who think well of all missions as long as a handful of Clmstians 
are proposing to convert a nation of heathens, are yet unable to 
look with any satistaction on the en<5Qnnter of opposing mission- 
the same Vpot. If the following is a specimen of the 

* ** Omoo/* p, 166. ^ 1 
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closing scenes of CathoUc^»ussions (and Catholics can hardly go 
anywhere now withoiif finding the ground pre,‘ 0 ccnpied by Pro- 
tosUinls), it is a melancholy decline siirce tho day§ of»the Xaviers 
uiid Vioyras. , • ■ * ' - ; ^ ' 

In order to save sbuls, as^ of old, the E.omanists made fe-* 
peated ineffectual attethpts to plant a mission in Tahiti, which 
scomud, otherwise, to he under the doom of Protesfantism,^ 

“ But,” says Mr. Melville (Owe, p. 121!), “ invariably ireated with^ 
confumcly, they .sometimes met with open violence; and 'i3 every" 
(^as« those directly concerned in the enterprise were ultimately'' forced 
to depart. In one instance, two priests, Laval and Caset, after enduring 
a series of persecutions, were set upon by tho natives, maltreated, and 
finally carried aboard a small trading schooner, which eventually put 
them ashore at Wallis Island,—a savage place, some two thousand miles 
to the westward. Now, that the resident English missionaries autho¬ 
rised fhc banishment of these priests is a fact undenied by themselves; 

] was also re^jeatedly informed thai> by tlieir inflammatory harangues 
they ii;stigatqd the riots which preceded the sailing of the schooner. 
At all^evcub*, it is certain that their unbounded influence with the na¬ 
tives 'would easily have enabled them to prevent everything that took 
place on this occasion, had they felt so inclined.’’ 

'J'lxe consequences were, the I'rejicli expedition to Tahiti, and 
of course the ^eii>troduction of Romish' priest?. ’Mr! Melville 
and his saiMi’-corarades received from the Protestant missionaries 
the single notice of a parce,! of pious tracts. The 'Frenchmen 
called, and gained tlio advantage of their civility, iii a chnn«o of 
r-ouverting the merry whalers. “ They were little dried-up French- 
laeu, in long straight gowns of black cloth, and' unsightly three- 
cornered hats, so preposterously big that, in putting them on, 
the reverend fathers seemed extinguishing themselves.’* They 
loftked sanctimonious enough abroad; hut thatw^ent for notlnng, 
since, at home in their retreat, they were a couple of Friar Tucks, 
holding priestly wassail over many a cup of good red brandy, and 
rising late in the morning.” The Protestant missfonaries allowed ^ 
tliu natives to believe that these priests were necromancers; and ’ 
tlie natives were for ever peeping in at the opeir shies of the Romish 
chapel at the spells and apparatus of magic—the altar, tlie oru\ 
cifix, and the censors,—and listening with dread to the incanta- 
‘ tiou of the in^ss, The one fine road—the. Broom-road, : the 
loveliest ^' 0 }nejjadQ,;in the world, made under the ordera of the 
missionaries,, theiT' convenience in visiting their ,sjtati5n$ji^ 
must jneetingS; between \the, rival,;, 

teachers,. gjene,.ptdm groves,, forest-bov^j^. 

hills, and ; #tifeam%“;.the: ^irit hc^^ ^ 

aa,ia the cells'dL ihb^Inqm Ofi a fifie Oyening^-rhnt aH.* 

are fine eveniuj^'th 0 fe,-i-ybu see rilk bonn^te 
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passing along the Bro^m-roj^; perhaps a hand of palo 
white ureliin^i^siokly exofics,T!^aud •oftener still, sedate 
gentj^nen^^ with ceoies,. at.whdso appearance the natives 

here aiid there 4liuIv.'into their huts, lliese are the missionaries, 

# ^ 

their wives and children, taking .a famiJy taring.". Approachiug 
may he seen, peeping" from their preposterous hats, like a 
couplcvof snaib, the two little Frenchmen.'* If any natives have 
ventured to ahido the approach of the missionaries, they see the 
gp the brows of the rival professors of the religion of 
peace. On the Sunday, they hear something like tliis,—for there 
seems to ho a general resemhianco between the sennons preaclied 
from Sunday to Sunday,—none of them requiring any strenuous 
intollootual exercise, though all the force of passion and pre¬ 
judice goes into denunciations of the Wee-wees (the French):—^ 

Wicked priests here: and wicked idols in women’s clothes, and 
brass chains. Good friends, no you speak or look at them-—b^t I 
know you wont; they belong to a set of robbers—the wicked Wee- 

wees. .... Good friends, this small island, but very wiejsed, and 

popr: these two go together. Why Beretanee (Britain^ so great ? 
.Because that island good island, and send mickonaree to poor Kannaka 
(Polynesian). In Beretance, Vvery man rich : plenty things to buy, 
and plenty things^to sell.* llouscs bigger than Pomare's* aiid move 

|j:x*and..P^Hjd fr’icnds, littl<^ to eat left at iny house. Schooner 

from Sydney no bring b% of flour; and Kannaka mo -^ring flg and 
fruit enough. Mickonaree do great deal for Kannaka: ICannaka do 
little for -Mickonaree. So, good friends, weave plenty of cocoa-nut 
bask^s, fill ’em, and bring 'em to-inoi’row.”* \ 

And is it so ? The jxeople, tliemselves scantily fed, and 
growing more hungry year by year in tlieir cabins, must carry 
their meat and fruit to the grand liouse with the verandah and 
lawn, and make roads and build houses, with the Gospel, as 
g.bove, for wages ! This is the successful side,— o! those who 
secure the ground first. ' And, for th'e Catholic’ phase, the idle 
, priests, destitute of disciples, have their bamboo chapel to tliem- 
•selves, and obtain intercourse only by bribes of brandy, with 
Prfrtestant spies peeping in at the midnight carousel Is this 
the issue of the system instituted by the Xaviers and Vioyras, 
and occupying the complete organization of the most proselyting 
church in tic tvorld ? CouiUing each baptism ns a soul saved, 
the Catholics may ^ionsider'their missions 'successful but fr om 
every other point of View, wliat can be more complete than the 
failure? No civilizatibn, no enlighteninent,-^ndt even super¬ 
ficial success ahd ext^riial prosperity to show for xontuvies of 
missioh^ry^sacrifice 1 ■' 

IfnSucli is the result in th'e Catholic case, ^hfeih i^mpreliends 

p:m ’ 
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all ,couceivab]e advanta^^ tlie^completest organization in the 
world, the sanction * of. kingsj the wealth. of, Empires, nnd the 
facilities arising from unity of doctrines, .whatconld be hoped 
from Protostjint missions,* in which all these aid« arc wanting ? 
Missiontoes of different .seota are more apt to denounce‘than to 
aid eacli other; and the individuals who go forth are not ap¬ 
pointed under any extensive organization, but reprnsent sectional 
opinions and 8yinj)athies, and are sustained by voluntary contri¬ 
butions. Whnt success wo hear of is of the Catholicr’sortif—sopla. 
saved by baptism (for we shall see pi’osently what the amount of 
success in a wider view really is); and yot there has recently 
appeared a Ijook in which the failure of missions is attributed by 
an earnest divine to the very doctrine of eternal punishment 
wliicli alone furaislies to missions thoir plea of success. The 
liev. IhUvard White, in liis ‘‘Theory of Missions,” reprobates the 
horrible cojiception of hell as unscriptural, and causing a vast. 
amount of infidelity; and he Recommends, as a fair medium 
betwQcu that dogma pnd the.doctrine of Universal llostorafion, 
his yiew of*the annihilation of the wicked. One section of his 
tract is this;— 

% 

» • • • 

“in. Another benefit arising IVpm the adoption of the Scripture 
doctrine here advocated is, that it places the J'UssKrunr Enteeputse 
in the lighWf tlie glory of God before the churches at houio-and the 
heathen abroad. 1 would ask of any frequenter of our ‘ May meetings* 
whether the aspect of the Eletor Hall assemblages is one which be¬ 
tokens a very eaAcst belief in the ever/astiny si^eriny of the barba¬ 
rians of Asia, Africa, and America. The pious persons thus gathered 
are among the flower of the clmrehes. They holievo, as strongly as 
they are able, in what they profess ; but the doctrine is incredible, and 
theiefore produces but small impression, in proportion to the general 
earnestness of the believers. 1 have the authority of missionaries for 
affirming that some of our best cvaugelista, living in personal contact 
for years with the Pagan millions, are driven jilraost to despair and 
paralysis of heart by the pressure of the doctrines Wliich they have 
been sent 6ut to proclaim. This has been repeatedly admitted to me* 
by some whose names are honoured fai’ as they are known. .Ifow/let 
the chvtTches of Christ embrace the doctidno of U^e 'in Jesns 
Christ alohe^ and of graduated punishment; Jet the missionaries carry 
it abroad—the doctrine that the Gosp61 is the literal word of life and 
immortality to literally dying meft, and it is impoetsible not to antici¬ 
pate at. least tbetarijn^ of a more joyous zeal at home,, and a more 
welcome in for^gn landfe, ^ The annual 

reports of ow aot oonc^^ the fact that- ab pre^t scarcely 

anything tb4,oywferow:of 

the great sqattered. hmSs 

V^rts; but Chi# 

heathen, obstiwely 
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■ SpiriDg our readers the list of failures and iufi- 

uitesiiiftil suoces*s<iS—the “one convert” -in *five years, iu ten, in 
twenty," or .the falling back of a dozen or a score, or ()f a whole 
island *populatK)n, Inufi that ofwhich we are'told by the martyr 
of Krrbrnanga, Mr, Williams, when the people asserablocl, and 
solemnly re-established their Paganism, w'e will dt once confront 
the ease put fcfrward by the missionai-y world aS their chef-d’anicre, 
—that of the Pacific Islands, and Tithiti in particular. It is 
.b^weion seventy and eighty years since the Polynesian mis- 
sionai'y movoraent began* the reading of* Cook’s Voyages" having 
fixed the attention of pious men o7i that field. The subject was 
brought under liody Huntingdon’s notice in 1787 ; and two 
missionaries approved by her would have been sent out, but that 
they could not obtain episcopal ordination. In 1706, twenty- 
nine, missionaries went out in the Dttff, and most of them set tled 
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in Tahiti, a lew dispersing.themselves to the Friendly Islands 
and'the Marquesas. It is no.w^ therefore sixty years* since that 
attack was made on the superstition of the .heathen which is put 
forward as the most successful. An entire genentflon ol*. the 
islanders and the youth of another have grownup in the presence 
of Christianity ; jind fo^ a Avhole generation itie old faith is con¬ 
sidered to have been uprooteA'. Twcnty-livo Christians were 
immediately ^stiltrlished* in comfort and abundance ; tliey wont lo 
work at once, and their successors have been ovors^rs of that 
work to thl^ hour. Commander Wilkes, of the Tnited States 
Exploring Expedition, w'aa surprised to find insl 839 that there 
was scarcely a native, even of the elderly generation, who could 
not read and write. To a careless eye, no trace of Paganism 
was apparent. The Sunday Was observed with a slriclness 
worthy of Now England; yot the missionaries complained to 
.Commander Wilkes that it was’difficult to meet with a case of 
Sincere piety. Iu 1840, when the AmGrioan visitors Svoro present 
at a religions service—a missionary who had lived forty years in 
the island being in the pulpit—there was a fray among the 
'natives present which threatened to deluge the church , with 
blopd>:.ajad compelled the ladies and children of the missiem to 
fly. The queen and her consorf both drank outrageously, and 
were not'seldom seen bbxing one anotlier's ears, and grappling 
and growling in the dust, like fighting-dogs;. The gobd Quaker 
Wheeler, who went out in a ship of his own to a^ertaifl the real 
state of things in the S6Uth Sea Islands, said of Tahiti in 1834, 
after a long and careful investigation of its state, “ Certainly, 
appearances ^re impponai^ing; <^4, however umrilling to adopt; 
sucb> concWiou, there IS ret^oii to. apprelieiid that Ohri^ti cih 
ia a great farity/'. ^iince that time, the difficulties wit4i 
"the. French haye wrought to lessen Thb church gatherings, and 
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empty tlie schools. The have the Bible in their own 

tongac, uad they tyra, over its pages in ,a limitless sort'of way. 
Their old notion of the tahot> is concentrated tipou the Sunday ; 
so tluxt Sabbatarian observances are genuine ; yk their spiritual 
state is one so. painfal and disagreeable that, as it must be indi¬ 
cated, wo would rather do it by an extract than in language , of 
our own, observing that the missionaries themselves, wliile the 
most superficially-informed people in the island to the real 
condition f>f its morals, mournfully admit that the gneat probb^ia- 
which they have hitherto failed to solYe''is bringing the new faith 
to benr on the purification of works. They take care that their 
childrou shall not learp one word of the native language; they 
permit no intercourse between their families and the inhabitani^; 
and, when a playground is wanted for tho European pupils of a 
school, a wall of great height is built all round it—a curious 
illustration, however necessary, of the equal brotherhood of men 
theoretically introduced by Christianity ! 

JiUl- 1^0 our extract, which illustrates the native view of what 
■ the pa'ofes^on of Christianity includes, Mr. Herman Melville 
and tlie doctor of a whaler were desirous of ascertaining what 
the converts understood by becoming Christian^ when the oppor- 
tuinly occurred in the course of g visit to an old servant or mes¬ 
senger of Queen J?omare, a widower with thr^e daughters, all 
coinmunicAftts 


“ We dropped in one evening, and foufid the ladles at home. My 
long friend enga^d his favourites, the two younger girls, at the ■^aine 
of ‘ how,’ or hunting a stone unefer three piles of* tappa. As for my¬ 
self, I lounged on a mat with Ideea, the oldest, dallying with her 
grass fan, iind improving my knowledge of Taliitian. The occasion 
Avas well adapted to iny purpose, and I began— 

“ ' Ah, Ideea, mickonarcc ooe ?’ the same as drawling out, ‘ By the 
h 3 ^ Miss Ideea, do you belong to the Church ‘ Yes, me mickouaree,*^ 
was tho reply. But the assertion was at once <piaUficd by certain 
reservations so curious-that I cannot forbear their relation. ‘ Micko- 


narce ma ’ (church member h^re), exclaimed she, laying her hand upon. 
her mouth, and a strong emphasis on the adverb. In the same way, 
and with similar exclamations, she touched lier eyes and hands. This 
done, her w’hole air changed in an Instant; and Sho gave me to under¬ 
stand, by immistakeablo gestures, that, in certain other respects she 
was not exactly a ‘ miokonaree*.* In short, Ideea was (as, tope 
gives it)-^ . - 

* A fifoed afc Ih^ 

A V«ry heathen iti the carnal prt.’ 

“The pxplanaftoa Wffliiniitedi iA af btofc of w^hich att 

tb#e sisters 3oin4rff‘aniii'fot f€ar'i^;lqb^ silly, we aiid rpe^ 

self. As soon as.jgooa by&eSihg ■wxiiild jpermlt, we t^k loa^e.”'*\., 
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In clitirct, iiidifterenotj is tJiGr obvious state of mind in 
congregation*; $so that one nndersfcandft \vhy it is' sometimes 
aecessafy to* send* nien out into the highwAys with ratans, to 
drive tile people into^ the church, in the way whicji so hoeoly 
di^guste'd the excellent Daniel Wheeler. What ia overheard 
among the gossips on the benches is censorious remarje on tlioir 
neighbour H drlm or behaviour; and then they sit down to their 

Euchm-ist feast of bread-fruit/keep the rest of the Sabbath 
-wholly idle,‘and, as soon- ns it expires, plunge into week-dnyprac- 
tioos Bnch as wolbnigh paralyse the heart and tongue of the ti’ue 
missionary. We need not add tJiat this method of reception of 
Christianity is not to be supposed universal; but we tind the 
missionniies owning that it is a rare thing to lind a sincere 
Ohri-stiun among"their converts; and wo observe that voyagers 
who go a second time to tlie islands inhabited by missionaries, 
,ixxe ujiually found to retract their praises of the religious bearing 
of the people. Commander Wilkes, for one, admits certain con- 
ditabns of Tahitian life, especially in the palace, which, were 
little dreamed of in our former visit” In Captain^Bceclic) s 
^‘NiU’rative*' of his Pacific voyage in 1881, we find a ]>rotesl 
against the eoulenf de rose statements of Mr. Eliis, the nijssionavy, 
in his Polynesian Kesearehes/* and a declaration that-be, wdio 
saw the people a^liey were, and not behind tlijs (^ecojoiis veil of 
superstition or hypocrisy, Avitnessed scenes “‘wbiehTUnisi liavo 
convinced‘the greatest w(‘epLie of tlip thoroughly immoral con¬ 
dition of the people."—Vol. i. p. 287. \ 

To this it must be added, that the poor creatures have lost 
some of tlie best virtues that tliey had. Christian missionaries 
go forlji in a spirit of complacency which to the philosopher 
appears really .niourTiful. The ono suppoi^tion on which inis- 
itioneries proceed is, that the heathen arc in a wholly lost and 
uamnable state. It never, ooeurs to them that ihpre arc things 
-in heathen morals and manners vS^hich might edify Christian mis- 
^sionaries ; as, for instance, the brotherly love and social harmony 
which exist before missionaries .appear to awaken-thought and 
create opinion, and then take flight fur ever. 

Enormous evils undoubtedly Coexist with this harinony—as 
a life of pleafiure^seeking, of. indolence, of ignorance, and other 
bod things; but, as far as it goea, the amiability and instinctive 
kindliness and joyqusness are a good, and any ope wh<* chooses 
to break in upon the old state of things, to take care 

that the society be takes in .hand is left (n at least ns good a 
stale as lhAt“ iu v^Uich ha found it. If this test ^ete applied, wo 
pthT would be/discovered that the wellrmeauingr but bi^ted„ 
^ a^tjd ^Aceited missionjariQS, have destroyed jtibe old graces witboq^ 
introdumug any virUies which cim b©;relied> upon; just oS all 
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missionaries go to work root out the foitlis by which men 
have lived, and thrust'Upon tltem Hiiolher^hich can never be 
as congenial to them. It does not seenr to liave^occtirrod^ to any 
of these sjicgial friends of the lieatheii that thefe is a genuine 
religioufS faith at the root of the practice pf, cannibalism, and 
again of tho 'suttee, ’and other Pagan obseiwancos. . It might 
do them good to learn that) man being a supposed compound 
of body and spirit, and the gods having decreed that all things 
should return into their origin, it maybe a pious’observance;" 
however rude, to eat captives, or otlier resplendent offerings 
to the gods. The gods imbibe and assimilate the spirit as a. 
man dies; and it is .supposed to be pleasing to them that 
body should, in an analogous way, he assimilated by body. 
Ill Ellis’s Polvnesiim Researches” this view is exhibited re- 
peatedly and clearly. Our readers will probably romembor the 
accmuit in the eighteenth chanter ,uf the first volume, of the 
native notion of death:—Thut^tbe spirit is drawn out of the 
body-as the sword ou,t of the scabbard ; and that it is <5onveycd 
to riie I'c^n of ^ight, and there devoured by the gods, after 
being scraped witlj a shell by its deceased relations for the divine 
feast: and Jjow, if it was 'UOt finished af once, hut divided* into 
thiH^o meals, it came forth immortuL The corresponding hody, 
if eaten in a §inglo meal, was altogether assimilated, like the 
spirit so dt^'oured l)y the god ; and the paramount qualities of 
llic deceased wei*e appropriated when his hody was assimilated. 
In the eighth chjtpler of the second volume, the subject is i*esitiued, 
so ay to leave no doubt of the missionaries’ view of cannibalism, 
though they have so little regarded in their own teacdiings the 
existence of any traditional principle at all. Air. Ellis says-— 


“ From the many favourable traits in their chameter, we have beep 
unwilling to behove they had ever been cimmbals : the conviction of 
our luist^-kc lias, however, been impressed by evidence so various and 
multiplied as to preclude uncei^tainty, 'l^heir mythology leads them 
to'suppose that the spirits of the deadare eaten by the gods,or demons," 
and that the spiiitual part of their sacrifices is oaten by the spirit of 
the idol before whom it is presented. ... In somo of the islands 
* Man-Qdter * was an epithet of the principal deities; and it was pro¬ 
bably in connexion with this that the Tdng, who often personated tha 
god, appe^ed to cat the human eye (handed to him on a loaf, at the 
time of sacrifice)* Bart of some human victims were eaten by the 
priests.”—Vol. ii. 

Thus might th^e' be nn idea aud a belief at the bottom wett 
of oaunihaljsm. \ 

.^By conaideratiotts pjaotice of the 

tided to the Hiudoos, ^ oui* nmy remember the 
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let^med .through ao odimrabl^ article on Major Ludlow 
hnil Ms Indian tefotms, in the “ Quarterly il^view" of Soptemher, 
l&fil. ^Unbke I-<udIow, the sectarian missionaries \vhbm 

jfexeter Hall seilds forth pay no attention—much Iqss respect— 
to observances wliich are no morb the product of nothing ilian 
their rites of Baptism and ,the Loras'Supper. Thercohse- 
quenoes of tl/eir method of merciless extirpation are seen, in 
religion, in such ineffectual conformity us the missionaries 
•thamsolves ‘lament; and in morals and S 9 ciat welfare, in puch 
deterioration as we must' briefly exhibit. The missionaries have 
cleared uAvay from the field of their own vision'the old sacrifices, 
garlands, and festivals, and have caused the old idols to be laid 
down as doorsteps, to bo tram 2 )iod on every hour ; but they them¬ 
selves admit, as wo have said, that a sincere Christian is a groat 
ral'ity, while some other modes of belief are becoming less scarce. 
>The in’fluenoc of tlio Romish mission in tUo Pacific Islands will 
probably appear by-and-by in goWthing of the same form as now 
in China,—in'a mongrel profession, bred oLtho new and tl^e old 
ritual religions. Meantime, Paganism lurks ,in rect^ses oi'.tlie 
mountains, and discreet visitors, who prove tlVeir dislike of the 
"mickonaree " dt^ings »Jtogether, may • get a sight of it, under 
heavy pledges of secrecy; aud.it is not very long since a new 
sect arose wliicli caused'much anxiety, from tlia nijmber of people 
whom it induced to believe in three sq)iirate godi^S^-Jehovah, 
Jesus Christ,.and the indigenous praphetess of a*fonner century, 
Hap«, whom no doubt the Romish priests could ^easily transform 
into the Virgin. It is for the thousands at liome who supply 
the funds of our missions to decide whether it is for Christianizing 
in this manner and to this degree that tJiey contribute their 
money—from the pious banker, Avho announces from the chair 
yi May the tens or hundreds with which he heads the subscrip¬ 
tion, to the rmu(l-of-all-work, who hides her silver under copper 
at the door of the Methodist chapel. 

^ When the statistics of proselytism exhibit failure too thorough 
to be disputed about, the missionary party take refuge iu tlio 
plea of the good done by spread of civilization. Some have 
a right to do tins. It appears That the Moravians are distm- 
guisheil from'.all oriier Christian sects by their success ; and that 
their peculiarity. co?isists in taking care of work*^ in the first 
place, confident that Christian faith will follow wl^Cn its preachers 
can assume the strong ground of beneficence and morality. 
There have hmn American missions of. nbaracter which the 
Protestant .world elsewhere would to iimtate,^missions 

' bnth^a Pagans and ^onothcist^f which hkve done world of good 

theit pupils industrious -and hqtpX 4n firsit' 
the bi^t ineafis of rendering them, 
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'riie lato Sir Alexander, Johusljpu, who abolished slavery ami 
instituted trial by jury iu Cbylon,. bore the strongest testimony 
to the merits of the se^iaible, cheerful, and disinterested American 
missionaries in that i3lau4. They showed there what the^ could 
do with J^agdns; and in Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria, thfey 
have proved among monotheists how superior their method is to 
that of teacher^ who. begin with “essential doctrines*’.which 
must be mei:o gibberish to the unprepared popular mind of a 
diflferout race. The difference lies in the teachers belief jar tljs-*-* 
belief in the peril threatening the heathon and heretics. Of 
course, if men are »saved by baptism and damned without it, there 
can be no time spared from baptmng; and thus the Catholics 
were swinging their bosoms, and orthodox Protestants driving 
the multitude in to Christian ordinances by the vatan, while 
teachers with cooler brains, and hearts more at peace, were help¬ 
ing tlieir charge to dig and sow, to spin and weave, and store up 
means of comfort for ihemselvesl and ^ne another. While tliis 
last order of scholars has at least preserved traces of the imported 
civilization^ the former have, for the most jiart, lapsed into deeper 
coiTuption, and ax^ in danger (according to the creed of tjieir 
instructors) of being dainnod for their vices, if not for iheir 
iclolutry. Having described wliat our missionary authorities, 
parade every year as their chief success, we will append’tlxe latest 
case of whff^t we'sJioald call failure, as indicating the difficulties 
of the enterprise. We liave seen what a Romanist * missionary 
liad to say after,.twenty-five years of labour in India; and we 
know that our Protestant mission to New Zealand produced only 
one conveid in the interval betiveen ISll and J825. Here is 
the latest case within our knowledge, which tolls of a period of 
seven years. The scene is Loo-Choo, wlieru Captain Bixsil 
Ilall’s imagination was so curiously enchanted by some iudige- 
nous influence or other. It is probable that his report of the 
paradisiacal innocence and bliss of the inhabitants oi'iginated 
the very scheme which at present stands thus as to results ^ 


“The same evening/’ says Bayard Taylor in 1854, “a native boat 
came off, bringing Pr. Bettielheim,ithe sole European resident on tlie 
island. He was a missionary who had been placed there by a soeioty, 
of English, naval officers who, about seven years , ago, formed the 
design of Ohristiamzing.those parts, and solecti^ the doefor ^ tbeir^ 
first instrumeufc^ X^VW eighteen' months since any ‘ vfesjs#!; had- 
touched at Napa; "the missiojmiy, oa board in aCsti-te of 
great excitemeht. the. Commodore, 

stay of au ^ 

vessel (after; a4 .^^xpl^tion of the^ isi.sgad);T 

Dr. Bettelheim/ ^ieh a f«rdi«bedihifi?^-;ly tl^ 

auihpriti^ -^f I^Chpo, on a alp^ b^ind; Qap^ I^k, i ifes family? 
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Confiifilod of ibis wife—sailcl^ amiable £li>gliehwoman*—and two 
ohildi^n* The boase vva$ plsdn, bms ooSSfoj?^bj|(i», luid l>he viow of the 
ttoigb^uTxn^ rock renchanting; yet I could not but doubt whether 
anythii^ oau at^e for such a complete removal from the world of 
civilised.meii. JEveu bho zeal of the missionary must ilag when it is 
exercised in. vain, *Afbor seven years* labour, all the hnpression 
which l)r. Bettelheim appears to have produced upon the natives is 
expressed in their request, touching from its very earnestness—* Take 
this man away from among us!’ ’** 

Those who can conceive of a Confuoiati priest being turned 
out into tho Jslo of Man in liko maimer, or a zealous Mussulman 
in tho Jsle of Wight, trying persuade everybody to see as lie 
sees, and hope and fear exactly the same' things as himself, and 
to do us people do in lus climate and stage of civilization, may 
easily sympathize with both the Loo-Choo people and their 
uninvited visitor. Or, tlie actual spectacle of our own island of 
Acbill, where a Pagan sore of (Romanist peasantry gnash ihcir 
teeth' at onco at the emissaries of **John Tuam/* and ut the 
Scripture readers sent b> the Jivangelicalt?, may sorp vcr5- wtdl 
as a specimen of missionary life and infJuenC|»s, in the Soilrh or 
any Vthcr sea. As for tho results on humanlmorals and Itappi- 
nes8> we mil reem- to tht groat show case, put forth as tho.best. 

fu 1717, jjaptaiii Cook found 200,000 people inhabiting 
Tahiti. • He deelitred liis estimate to be ruth*er fmdqr than o^ei* 
tho mark,*' Those were the days of wars, human saerifices, 
infa](^tioido, tmd that ordinary recklessness of*life wlncli the 
missionaries profess to have, generally speaking, cured, Agtnl 
natives at that time lemembercd the bigb*priest Teeaituoar, who 
uttered the prophecy which the people caught up for its strange¬ 
ness at first, and repeat now for its dread pathos. It is at thii> 
day sung in the depths of retrout, where the missioniu'ios cannot 
?^wrhear— 

“ A harree ta fow, » The palm-iree ahall grow, 

A toro ta^farraro, ‘ T)ie cqtdl shall spread, 

A now ta tararta.” But man shall cease.** 

* 

A coustiB taken just before ilip American Exploring Expedition 
was there, showed the indigenous population to bo yQOO. 'Phe 
missionaries ckled it •bOOO, In the Bniuhvich Islands, the 
decline of the population is stich.ns history can senrcely parallel, 
and as every heater at an Exeter Hall May meeting ©houhl he 
informed of. We aro< told, hot only by native tradition, but by 
tho early navigators of the Pacific, that there were once Imimui 
abodes wherever there was good soil and water, and that the 
jpopUjfjation of this group was not less than 400,000. Now it is 

. IIH M II.. I I i n . ■! 1 I Ii r . .11 II.I. .i.i | I.,, n ^,,1..,. ...A.., ' . ... ■ 

• "India, CMua, and Japs®,” by Bayntd Tajdoar, pp. 866,680. 
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undet U5;006. T^eHty-flv^ ago—wkhia the period of 

8trenuotisiBfesiO!>'ai^Haiforti*^k^ doable- ' If Tahiti had 
it8 ancient 1rtgh-prie^%’with his ’dolefttl prophfecy, tlie Sandwich 
Islands have thdir lliatorianj with hie equally mournful comment 
on his own times, “ On aceonut of-the woftil events whibh have 
happened, the kingdom is sicfc;—it is a skeleton, and uepx 
death. Yes,—the whole Hawaiian nation is near its- end/' 

These facts may appear to need no comment: hat ft is of impor¬ 
tance to ascertain what relation the presence of missionaries 
bears to the hrond arid clear fact of the'uncheokcd depopulation 
of the islands in, Which they have settled. According to the 
missionaries thcmsel’^^es, an unbounded licentiousness prevailed 
before any European had set foot anywhere in tlio Pacific; and 
it continued after foreigners had begun to resort to-tlie islands, 
and before tbc missionaries arrived. During the lirst period 
there wein the wars and barbarous heathen customs which tend 
to depopulation, and a truly heathen litJentioiisness. ]>iiring'the 
se<ioud period, there was the addition of physical aud moral 
niis(*hicfs—'diseases and intemperance,—which, acting upon the 
estahlis'licd licentiaOsness, might account for even such a depopu¬ 
lation as is recorded. But now, when the missionaries dt^fare 
the people to be pure, in comparispu with their former condition, 
and cured of theirtcxidency to war, infanticide, and recklessness 
of life, tht> depopulation is found to have proceeded fastm* than 
ever,—even to f»he extent of half the total number in fivo-and- 
twenly years. The natives themselves charge tlie missioraries 
with no small portion of it; and a good many visitors are of the 
same opinion. The people say that the missionaries promised 
tliem life, but have hronglit them only death; and that it is not 
a foture life that they want, but to live long where they are, and 
us happily as they used to do before all their customs w'op 
changed, and their pleasures taken a.way. There can be rio 
question of the injurious effects upon health and life of the 
fox'ciblc. change of habits imposed by the missiohmes, nor of the 
fatal I’esults of some of their over-legislation. Even the least 
important change of aU—-tbat of dress,—has rendered the people 
liable in a much increased degree to "consumption and related 
maladies. Far worse is the effect off the’suppression of theohl 
.*^)orts and festivals. The people cannot recdvediymri-singitig 
and pi'ayer-meetirigg aS a substitute; and they relapse into 'an 
indolence and’senOTtdity which Jeuve nothing to be woriderecl at 
in the ' Ofth^dcepenfeg^’bfthe^ 

of thb poor.:wit|i:^© 
misaioHaririSi the deterioration ‘"of 

settlements by a Tronic hunger which theh neW 

knew, recent accounts 
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room to tloubtl And when the dullness <>f ^eir lives has aggra- 
vftted their liee^iousDoss, deni with it ? 

Hbw do th^y treat the milder fijrme of ■ Ueeite© wldoh they Lave 
not sn6cee4®d iii extirpating ? They p^t Opoii tropical lovers the 
screw of paritaniottl*laws too strict for Old Enghiud and New 
England two contOries ago. It" is V^ry*well understood that 
infanticide is* most frequent in societies where public slmmc 
awaits the uAmarried mother, and that sensual vices are most 
•grpss yJiere they are most harshly dealt with; and, us might bo 
expected; the Pacific Islands am no exception to this rule. Tho 
girls of' those islands are as proud of having white hushmuls 
(knowing them to bo local husbands onlyj as the women of 
Coast now, and the Indian women of the western hemisphere in 
the early days of its* discovery: but the South Sea islanders, 
Imving learned the consequence of the appearance of half-casto 
, childreu, resort to practices which render the decline of popnhi- 
tion uo wonderful matter’at rfll. Like the grim old Ihlgriin 
Elders, the missionaries inllicl iinprisoaincnfc and iniblic slmino 
where young mothers are not married in their Church. ‘If, iu 
Ne^ England, such culprits snftored iu hear<|brokeu silonco, or 
wer^’Jiardened, or rendered hypocrites, the Iffcct on a ])e()plo 
whose ancestors 'practised infanticide as a duty, is easily <*on 
ceivable, ' The children,of the tropics suffer under the missionary 
method moi'o bitterly than their childish lie«rt3*ean,bcar. On 
the one btm(l> they are accessible to new temptations, and poi*- 
petu^ite frolic's which their spiritual ihastcr.s ai*e fhe lust to kmov 
of; and, on^he other, they escape punisliment by those very 
forms of crime which Exeter Hall orators ludd up to ))ublic 
horror as the most monstrous features of heathenism, ilnder 
every imaginahle incentive to abortion and infanticide, and to 
licentiousness aggravated by the necessity of secrecy, it is no 
\^nder if depopulation advances, and if the natives considoi* tluj 
missionaries accountable for it. Commander Wilkes, whose pre¬ 
possessions are* all in favour of the misffionaries, remarks on 
' their unpardonable inattention to the physical welfare of tlicir 
clnirg’c. After citing the extraordinary fact that there were no 
physimans in ,the settlements, ho adds (vol. ii. p. 49), “'This 
struck os An instance of neglect in its managers ; and I was 
surprised to ■ Itear that the London Society did not employ any ^ 
medical: men." WftLno.t the subscribers to missions inquire how 
it is that, while the desolation of deAth breepehver tlio noigh- 
bourhopd of missionaries flourish, no measiues 

are ’ taken -Ae most effeethal: ireatmqnt^of drseaao ? Under 
an^ raethd^^^tover^n.dw,‘litOWever,.fche apparently be 

by the‘Elimination^of the principal elemGnt-=^tim disap¬ 
pearance of the ^people proposed to be saved. 
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It must be rememliered, said in another connexion, 

tliat each condition and mode of life has its own xirtnos—the 
savage among the rest. The natives of these islands have lost the 
virtues they wore once known by,—their social harmony (arising 
from a course of instinctive, instead of tlioughtful and opinion* 
ated life), their frankness and truthfulness, and their gaiety of 
heart. Childish tjualities these were, certainly; viftucs sure to 
he superseded, sooner or later: but the question is all-iinpprtant-- 
to these poor people, whether their old qualities sliall be super* 
Kcd(id by better or worse. Tlie question is answered by facts in 
more ways than one ; and especially by the depopulation of the 
region. The people w^ei'e never very industvions. Tliey are now 
fatally idle. ()f old, there wais food enough for the multitude of 
inhabitants seen by Capt^u Cook ; now, wdiolo districts, yieii 
fertile, have lapsed into mere wilderness; and the disciples' 
who are taxed in fig, bread-fruit, hud Tmnana, for the use of the 
missionaries, have to go Avitboitt tlfemselvcs. The testimony to 
a largo* prop.yrtion of the people being actually underfed, is too 
strong’to he questio;,!ed for a moment. That form of pauperism 
is peiqxituiilly on the increase,—the afistooracy, who are favotiTed 
by the missionaries, bcooming more and niorc tyrannical in their 
requisitions on “the common people.” In,formev daj’s, evmi the 
belles of the^slaifd—the prettiest daughters of the richest chiefs, 
—used to make tuppa for clothing ; and the sound of ‘the tap|)a- 
hammor was perpetually heard. Now, Manchester cottons Are 
worn as gowiis and mantles, and the ])oko bonnet (the religions 
bonnet of England) has superseded other head-coverings : and 
the liands \vhieh made tappa and head-gear arc idle. Tools and 
utensils are purchased from the ships by easy services, and the 
making of these has ceased. The cultui'e of cotton was attempted,, ^ 
some years ago, and a factory was set up in Eimeo. The people 
were amused at first; but in a few mouths they would work no 
more, and the machineVy was sent to Sydney. The sugar-cane 
was found to flourish ; but native labour could not be depended 
on, nor, in a little while, obtained at all. Whatever is done, in 
the w^ay of tillage or of the artsj is done by foreigners. The 
natives are what Friend Wheeler describee? them, when he said, 
“There is scarcely anything so, striking or pitiable as their 
aTrfflygyj^ier^eless mode of spending life.” Quaker as he was, he 
would not have so*iiidged if he had seen them in their best days, 
amidst their few employments and their vivacious amusements, 
—before they made themselves of a sad countenance, that they 
might stand well with the missionaries. Childrens lives 
aimless, but they are not nerveless; and neither were those, of ' 
the Tahitians before the date of their spiritual conquest. Hero 
are two testimonies. Mr. Melville says,— 

LVol. LXVI. Nq. CXXIX.]— New Seuies, Yol. X. No. I. D 
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“Fo^what rejrsons necklaces gterlands, of flowers among tho 
women wore also (in addition t^me native! costume generally) for¬ 
bidden* 1 lievev coiiLcl learn; but it is said tliey were associated in 
some way with a forgotten heathen observance. Many pleasant and 
seemingly innocent sports and pastimes are likewise, interdroted. In 
old times thc(;e were several athletic gamcs*practiscd, such as wrest¬ 
ling, Jbot-raeieg, throwing the javelin, and archery. In all these tluy 
greatly excelled; and, for some, splendid festivals were instituted, 
Ainoi>g thoii' every-day amusements were dancing, tossing the Jbot- 
ball, kite-flying, flute-playing, and singing traditional ballads: 
all punisliable oflencos, tliough most of them have been so long in dis¬ 
use that they are nearly forgotten, ixi tho same wa}', the ‘Opio,’ or 
festive harvest-home of the bread-fi*uit, has' been suppressed ; though 
as described to me by^ Captain Jiob (a native) it seemed wholly free 
frojy. any immoral tendency. Against Ulttooing, of any kind, there is 
a severe law. 

!' That tins abolition of,their national amusements and customs is 
not willingly acquiesced in, is shown in tho frequent violation of many 
of the statutf's inhibiting tliem, and especially in the Ircqueqey with 
which their ‘ hevars,’ or dances, arc practised in secret. ^iJouUtless, in 
tlny^ denationalizing the Tnhitiims, as it w^ore,\he nussionarios wore 
prompted by a sincere di^^sire for good; hut the cneet has ho( n iaim*nt- 
able. Ru])plied with no amuseiuents in place of those forbidden, the 
Tahitians, who I’equirerinorc* recreation than other peojde, have suiik 
into a Tifitlossncss, or indulge in sensualities, a* Inlndred times Tnon; 
pernieiourfthan all tbe games ever celebrated in the temple of Tance.'’-^ 


T'ommimdcr Wilkes says,- 


I 


Though much has Leon done for the improvement of the natives, 
still it appeal’s o.vidcnt that much more m^ght have been done if the 
niissionar'u‘s had not confined themselves so exclusively to teaebiiig 
from the Scriptures. The natives, by all accounts, arc extremely fond 
.-fof htory-teiling ; and marvellous tales of their ancestors and ancient 
gods are even now a souree of amusement. The missionanes .... 
w'ouhl liave succeeded sooner in eradicating the pracfice of ivciting 
these legends, had they provided a substitute in works of Jictloii 
inculcating moral and religious lessons, or teaching useful knowledge. 
So also, while it was indi.spensable to put down tlioso amusements 
which were the means or incentives to debauchery, this measure ought 
to have been aecouipanied by tho intx'odnction of innocent modes of 
recreation. For want of tho first resource, much time is now spent in 
unmeaning gossip; and the necessity for the other is ofcem 'V.:wr^n 
listless idlone.ss.”t t 

After bearing at some lengtli his testimony to the fiiilure of 
miokouaree ” industry and notions of dress, Commander Wilkes 
^^ds, “ Many of the missionaries now^ see these things in their 
tree light, and informed me that they Wre endeavouring to pur- 
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Hiio a more cnlighteiii?d coui^^^Hiive they infomied ll>eir sup¬ 
porters and subscribers to the same effect? Was aijything said 
lit the last or any preceding May meeting,—^ind will be 

said at the next, al)out these mistakes and failures ? It was a 
pretty strong confiden^o which led men forth to impose on a vast 
majority of mankind the dogmas and tastes of* a very small 
minority ; not to communicate proveahle knowledge, it must be 
observed, but to impose dogmas, at the cost of eradicating beliefs*-- 
wai*riug against all natural influences,- local and moral, and 
thereby breaking the spring of the native character, and pre¬ 
paring a whole race for premature extinction. One would think 
that when the agents of sucli an operation found themselves inor<; 
or less mistaken in their aims and methods, they would leant 
modesty in their office, and possibly sympathy with their pcrisliing 
charge, But where are there evidences of this ? 

^‘Tlic natives of both sexes?’ says Commander Wilkes, ^‘seeni pas-^ 
sioniitely fond of flowers; but the use of them iu dress has been dis¬ 
couraged by 4heir teachers, who have taught them that such vanities 
are unbecoming to Ciiristians, 1 am at a loss to understand wh^ so 
iitnocent a pleasure sliould. not have been encouraged, rather than* dis¬ 
countenanced. In conformity with this 'opinion, the absence of 
flowers around the missionaries’ dweUings is universal, and cuimot fail 
to he remarked, in a hlimate where the plants most admired in their 
own country as exotics, are of almost spontaneous growth.’’.^ 

Alas ! thus it, is. Coalscuttle bomiots for the garland and 
palm-leufl Tiio Old Ifundred for the national ballad ! Levirical 
law for heroic* tradition! A taboo-»Sundoy ewery week, and no 
harvest-home once a year! Idleness, breeding slander and dis¬ 
soluteness, for the easy but willing occupation of former days! 
All distinctive character covered over witli liypocrisy, and nativ^^ 
prattle absorbed by cant! The palm.-tree growing, the coral 
spreading, and man dwindling and perishing! If such are the 
best and choicest fruits' of English Protestant missions, with what 
grace can Protestants scoff at Romish failures ? 

Tho natural question here arises—How we happen to have 
foreign missions still, if these are' the results ? This significant 
and comprehensive question could not l)e fully answered in 
gmallcrcorapass tlian a volume ;.hHt such reply as we can give 
nT'aTiS'}? pages ■will be better than nothing, if it sets our readers 
at a point of view from which they 'may discover more for 
themselves. 

The balance-sheet of the Foreign and Colonial Missions for 
1865, exhibited at the May meetings and in the religious nawsr, 
papers of this year, shows that the amount spent in this kind of^ 
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charity* is nein'ly. half a — in,the pieoisc figures 

479,0552, 2/. 10^. This does*^t include the expenditure for 
translations of.Tho Scriptures. The Church Society spent above 
116,0002*, the Wesleyan above lli,0602. These arc the largest 
amounts, Tho remaining fifteen descend from the Society for 
tlio Propagation of tho Gospel, 94,0002., to the little Loo-CUxoo 
mission, the'results of which we saw just now, and the cost of 
which is set down at 6372. That is the only item under a 
thousand pounds. Tho missionaries of the most lavish of these 
societies—the Churcli—arc IGO in number, besides 29 native 
clergymen. Of teachers, there are 50 Europoau, and 1,713 
native. The communicants are 17,889, at 121 stations. At the 


other extremity of the scale, we find “ One missiouaiy at Loo- 
Cliyo is translating tho Bible for Japan.’* One is glad that the 
■poor doctor 1ms something to do, to relieve the forlorn com- 
jmlsory idleness of Ids These figures will suffice to 

give an idea of the scale onVhich this form of charily is con¬ 
ducted,—a thing which it is desirable to db before ijjquiriiig why 
it is that so unprofitable a concern is uphAl. The supporters 
of iiissions are, above all people, familiar wicli the instance of a 
certain fig-tree which, if it docs not hear properly, is to bo digged 
round about* and dunged ; and then, if it is still barren, is to be 
cut down. 'I'he supporters of missions would be a^ much sur¬ 
prised as'Other people to see a farmer set his mind on producing 
a <^rtain crop, and no other, by a particular method, and no 
other, whicli yields nothing that can pay; or a nurseryman for 
ever making grafts, which would not unite with the stock. 
Supporters of missions, like other people, w^ould look on with 
amazement if the farmer spent largely in expensive manures and 
tnanagement, to obtain half-a-dozen ears of wheat from a meadow 
‘Always thick with grasses when treated according to its capacity; 
or on an orchard which produced a worse fruit than the native 
wild sort. Y6i this is what they are dbing; and there is no 
small interest, while there may be some use, in discovering why. 

The phenomenon may he partly accounted for, in the first 
place, by tho fact—(exceedingky clear to the impartial observer), 
—that the missionary schemes of our time are a sort of reflexion 


of the objects of the time, however little some of those objects 
may appear to have to do with missions. The zr^^st'^aCiiAmg 
instance of this is, perhaps, the American mission to Liberia, 
Cape Palmas, and other stations held by tlie American Colonisa¬ 
tion Society. After all that has been said in this “ Review*' about 
slavery in the United States, we need not waste any of our 
‘ prq^ent space in explaining that slaveiy is the master difficulty 
of the Republic; and that it has determined all the conditibos/ 
and directed alf the effiarts of American policy for nearly half 
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a century jnist. Tt entered soye astute head, thirty or forty 
years since, that it would l^ut^relieve the embarrassiflents of 
slave-owners if they could ship off Imuds*' (witli^heads to^them) 
■vvhicli 'were too clever, or otherwise tro\ibleborne. • If Africa 
could receive back her grandchildren (not children, as the slave- 
trade ceased, theoretically, in 180b), it might be repx’oscnted as 
a benevolent scheme—even as a missionary schemp,—and thus 
obtain the support of the religious world in the Free States, and 
also in Europe. It was a clever sham: and a clevbr sluun.it^ 
remains, though it lias never succeeded to any considerable 
extent. TIjnt it exists at all is owing to the many uses to wliicJi 
it can ho tunmd. Is aijy slave-holder's conscience uneasy ? his 
spiritual adviser shows him how ho may make all right by his 
will. lie littd better not send liis negroes to Iiibevia now, 
because it would inconvenience him, and it might di'aw attention 
to his private scruples: but he^can, ordain by will that negro 
children, born after a certain date, shall bo emancipated at live 
or cight-and-twenty, on condition of going to Jaberia. TJius, 
lie keeps his«property on the estate for his own life, and perhaps 
liis sons; certainly for as long as is at all likely that slaycry 
will exist in the State in.which ho live^: also, he bears ^uch 
testimony against slavery as may.ease his conscience,,by thus 
prospectively washing his hands of it: also, he has an answer 
ready for tftiy foreigner, or other simple-minded intpiircr who 
may desire to know what will be the upsliot of slavery in the 
United States; md above all, he can rid himself in tl»c nmst 
convenient manner, winning a reputation for benevolence at the 
same lime, of any negro who is above his ])lace—who Avunts to 
learn to read, or shows liis children the north star on winter 


nights. The Colonisation Society Avas not much heard of before 
Abolitionism arose in 1831; but Garrisons benevolent sympathio^^^. 
were caught by its professions, and he became a member. His 
sincere and upright u^ind soon discovered the ^cheat, and he 
exposed it. Hence his imprisonment for libel; hcncc IjIs percep¬ 
tion of his own particular mission; hence abolitionism in the 
United States. The Colonisation Society—always olticored by 
slave-holdei^s politically pledged lo the “jjeculiar institution,”— 
sent over an agent to England in 1831*—the notorious Eliot 
He collected money fr<&m credulous quakers, and from 
not a few OToIitiopists who should have known better. According 
to the audience, ihe Liberia scheme was to plant civilisation in 


Africa, to open a trade in African products, to free American 
slaves, to evangelise the heathen, or to do other great and good 
things. The one unvarying practice was to slander Garrisnw^^ 
, an(\ the real abolitionists, in all accessible newspapers, and from" 
all platforms. At that time Mr. Clay was vice-president of the 
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Society; ond soon after ho bec^^e president. He talked to all 
strang^fs euspocled of anti-sliipa'^y^endenoies, of tlic evils of 
slavery^ and of ^ the glorious means of escape aft'orded by tlio 
Society. If asked lifow niiiiiy slaves had actually been freed siueo 
the foundation of the Society, the documents were never at hand. 
If plainly asked whkher it was not true that if govennnent took 
the entiiH)’ exjpense, and devoted the whole American marine to 
the object, it would bo impossible to dispose in this way of tlxc 
snore annuW increase of the slaves, Mr. flav took snuff, and 
vehemently admired some feature in the landscape, or some 
picture in the room. If asked whether ho had emancipated his 
own slaves, he shrugged his shoulders, and said he thought he 
had better do so, for they almost ate him out of house and home. 
Yet, dying president of the Society, ho made just the will we 
have described,—with a parade of manumitting slaves still in 
their cradles, or unborn, untj^r stringent conditions of banishment, 
and wuh very good care*to keep the property in the family foi* 
a longer period than, by his own confessiini, he believed slavery 
could possibly exist in Kentucky, the Stale whicli^iis projxerty 
lies- We observe that one of the inissionarv stations in the 
African colony of Mouyovia is (‘nlJial .after iiiin and his estate,— 
Clay Asljluud. .During the long period of much talk and little 
result, it was difficult «to leurh what was rejiUy taking place in 
Monrovia. Everybody kuow's what uncliecked missionary reports, 
which ure'ope form of bogging-lottors, arc worth; and it was only 
from passing voyagers that oilier infornuitioH could bo liad. 
At one time it came out that the bln* k or mulatto immigrants 
died off us fast as the whites; then, that the most nourishing 
business at Liberia was"the blacksmith’s, making shackles i'or the 
slavei*s touching at the coast; and again, that fearful wars were 
Idling forward between all manner of tribes,—the American blacks 
being victims, unless they lapsed into the savage state, whi<‘h 
many of them did. The best of them—the too-clever slaves who 
had been shut dow'n under hatches, and sent away from the 
American shores, escaped by the first opportunity, to Canada or 
the Northern States. At last—a few months ago,—a remarkable 
letter from a Liberian missionafy found its way into print. The 
■writer declared tliat be must risk all consequences—censure, 
disraissttl, ruin in Ins career,—but ho must speak the^rutjtiih/pi^ 
the colony and the mission. Eearlid was the tfuth lie told ; aud 
fain would ^Ye cite the letter, if we could get hold of it again, 
Perhaps we may, sooner or later; but missionary authorities will 
not help us. The honest and grieving missionary shelved, by 
strength of his self-vindication for telling the truth, what 
compulsion he and his brethren were living under. He lol^ of 
the selfishness of those in authority and prosperity, and of the 
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hori'ory of vrunt and neglect stifeved by tlie innmimilU'd shn es. 
He toid of lapse into, barb^kir^ amidst ull-thc talk of planting 
civilisation ; and of the desperate ftyds ^vhicb butljod in blood 
tile iirst footsteps of thci roligioTi of pcacei Here is tlfo other 
side, iis oliered to the pious in the States, who would do soine- 
tbing for the slaves, but want to do only wh'nt is “ safe tliosc, 
in short, who, in the words of a true-hearted American clergyman, 
'"‘take no heed to the people laid lu their very'bosom to be 
cherished and trained, hut cast them out, trample iboiujn fiui 
dust, and then shoutout, ‘ From Greenland’s icy inounlains/" Ac. 
In a report of lust your, wo find the following aiipeal;— 


“The infh.enec of the Gospel upon thorn is griulually becoming 
poree]>tibl(5 i and there is reason to hope tliat at nt> distant day, mxil- 
titudes will ex])erience its transforming agency. Hut thus iar only 
the Jaintcsl dawu ('f the apjiroaching day is manifest, ^flie diiy will 
assun’dlv come, and in iis genial .rav all Afrii^a will bask. l>ut oh, , 
ilow umcli is demanded of God’s peo^ac'! What increase ol‘ fervent 
prayer! what enlarged contributions! what iiu'rcastiig /lumbers of ■ 
<*oiiset;raLed !a-bourersJ Tjcforethis blessed hour sliall arrive! i\lay God 
open’the eyes of his jioople in America, to see that missionary work 
among tlie Inrathon is the great, the divinely-appoini(»d, and divinely- 
san<aioned business of theX'hurcli! and that the ])rosperity of the 
Olmreh, as of individual piety, will twhv be in j>roportion to the fidelity 
with whieh this# w'6rk is sustained. It is’determined that 1 shall 
remain at t'avalla during the season of my ncelimaiion,. or until the 
Orphan Asylum phall bo completed, 1 am then to remove to the Capo 
<l>al mas), oeeu})y*a room in tlio A«ylujn, and devote my energies t'^ the 
instruetion of the native ]>opulation on and about tlie Caj) 0 . 'I’licso 
iuimb(‘r about four thousand; and 1 arn disjiosed to cry, in view of the 
work before me—What am 1 among so many V Oh that God would 
put it in the heart of some Christian brother in America to como and 
h(,'lp mti! 1 bi'lievc he will. With what depth of feeling do wo, in our 

own clobots and at the family altar, ask the glorious Ijord of t*iC 
liar vest to send hither a host of consecrated and qualified lalxnircrs! 
They are imperatively' demanded, to carry to a glorious eonsummatioii 
the work .so well begun. Who will be the next to join our ranks ? • 
Let them come in the ful]ne.ss of the blessing of the gospel of peace, 
and verily their labour shall not b/^iu vain in the Lord.”^ 

9 

Less bus been heard of llie Society Wnd tljc Afission since 
jxdiUc^ ii^uirs iu the United Bj:ate3 have taken that luva wbiclt 

the whale is becoming too turbulent, and bus como too 
close under the ?dup of the State to be diverted by any tub that 
could be thrown to it. While the Colomsation Society has been 
doing nothing, hut in the way of obstruction, abolitionism lias 
been doing what will free the Union. When that has happened. 
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no raoi’o 'will be lienrd of Liboria,^iid Oape Palinas, in the "way of 
Oolonisfttion. Meantime, the i(} 'Liberia reminds ns 

of another American miss^n Ascribed by a traveller of twenty 
years a^o 

“ Mr. says Miss Martineau, in her ‘ Retrospect of Western 

Travel,’ (vol. iii, p. 8), “ a missionary iimoMg a tribe of Northern 
Indians, was w6nt to set some simple refreshment—fruit and cider— 
before his convbrts, when they came from a distance to see him. An 
pld man who had no pretensions to be a Christian, desired much to be 
admitted to tbe refreshmcints, and proposed to some of bis converted 
friends to accompany them on their next visit to the missionary. 
Tliev told liim he must be a Christian first.—What was that ? He 
must know all about the Bible. When the time came, he declared 
himself prepared, and undertook the journey with them. Wlien 
arrived, he seated himself opposite the missionary, wrapped in his 
blanket, and looking exceedingly serious. In answer to an inipiiry 
‘ from the missionary, be rolled up,Ids eyes, and solemnly uttered the 
following words, with a pause between each,—‘Adam—Eve—Cain— 
Noah—Jei*emiah—Beelzebub—Solomon—’ 

“ ‘ What do you mean ?’ asked the missionary 
“' Solomon—Beelzebub—Noah’— 

“ ‘ Stop, stop ! What do yoxt mean ?’ 

“ ‘ I mean—cider.’ “ ' 


m 

Thus, if tlm slave-holders Wtn‘e only as iionost as the old 
Indian, they would, if asked wlmt they meant by tlK'ir solemn 
talk at Liberia about Beelzebub, Cain, and tliQ. other worthies, 
answer by one word, and tliat ,word would be—slavery. In 
aid of slavery the mission was founded ; for the sake of slavery 
it has been kept alive ; and with slavery in America, its African 
offspring will disappear. Wo do not know a more striking 
instance of the direction of a temporary speial perturbation into 
^^issionaiy channel; but there are others. 

^In the West India struggle, the missionaries were on the 
other side. It is a rule, in the case of Protestant missions, us 
necessarily in tlie original Catholic experiment, tliat missionaries 
are found on the strong and victorious political side. I’liis is one 
of tbe reasons of our confident anticipation that the Monrovia and 
Cape Palmas Mission, already sS weak at the end of. a quarter 
of a century, will sink Altogether. It lived by tlie preponderance 
of a pro-slavery policy at home;.and the reversal of 
will extinguish it, in spite of all such appeals js we nave cited 
above. In a converse way, the missionaries in Jiarbadoes, 
Deracrava, and Jamaica, thirty years ago, were persecuted by 
the slave-holders; hot they were on the strong side,—-with not 
^oxi^y true principle and sentiment in their favour, but the 
British goverument and public opinion at home. The We^t 
India missions, when Brother Shrewsbury had to fly for his life 
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from Biuhadoes, and Brother S^ith Avas tried under martial law 


ill Demerara, and the the secturies” called heaven 

and earth to witness against-each other, .a mirror of the 
chief social conflict and tendency of the tii?ih. In the American 
case, the mission is oh the conservative, and in the British it 
was on the reforming eide,—the missionaries sincerely believing 
in both, that their single aim is the salvation of the negro. 

In a third instance, that of the Polynesian Islands, the British 
and Americans found a third party, the French, beginning. t«- 
haunt their ground- The missionary history of these peoples 
since In 10 has become a chapter of national history. The 
American constitution, does not recognise colonisation as a 
function of a federal republic; and the answer always given to 
hints about the territorial ambition of the American people 
is that there is nothing to fear, because the llepublio canduive 
no colonics. In lieu of planting 4 .‘olonies, she accomplishes • 
annexations; and, more innocently and respectably, establishes 
a commercial connexion wherever she can obtain access. Her 
citizens arc’found ftngering cotton in the very centre of Africa, 
by our scientific travellers who had supposed themselves the first 
civilized explorers. Americans have crept up into Central 'Asia 
thvougii Beloochistan, while Ave supposed ourselves in possession 
of the only and it will'cbmc out some day hovy much 

lambswool,‘'tortbiseshell, and otlicr Thibeiian produce they have 
carried across very patli, just outside our own fuontier, Avhile 


Avo were watching the Aftghans. They have been fratei'ui:?ing 
with the Russians, from Vancouvers Island to Behring s Straits, 


Avhile our ships were playing bo-peop with our enemy among the 
bays and islands of the northern Pacific; and whenever we come 


to negotiate for commerce between our American ports on the 
Ihicific and our Russian neighbours, wc shall find that cw; 
Yankee friend has stepped across our path there too, and made 
a good bargain befoj^o avc Averc ready. In Japan, and other 
improbable and even impossible places, the American mei’chant- 
ships turn up as surely as Russian forts; Avhile elsewhere, 
wherever ‘"merchants most do congregate,'* the American super¬ 
cargo is first on the ground. In missions Ave find these tendencies 
reflected; and Bingham is exactly the I'epreseiitative we should 

the very spot on which he was found. That spot 
was tlic sSindwu^h Islands, where the zealous missionary dexte¬ 
rously gathbi'ed up the reins of government into his own hand,— 
even to the point of compelling the king to send to the American 
consul to beg a little bread. This is literally true, as avouched 
by Beechey in a published letter of that date. The efforts ©f 
a ^ew zealous missionaries," says Beechey, are tending, ai^fast 
as possible, to lay waste the whole country, and plunge the 
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inhabitants into civil wiir and l^bodsbed. Thousands ol‘ acres 
of land "That befove produced .crops, are now sandy 

plains. Pivvisions arc so extremely scarce, that not long since, 
the king sent to begUi little bread of the American consul: the 
fishe^ is almost deserted, and nothing flonrisbcs but the 
missionary school/' At tliis school, and from tho pulpit, 
the people wel'e taught to take no thought for the morrow/’ 
and to expect to be clothed like the lilies and fed hy ravens; and 
niareover, that all men were created free and equal; so that ihcy 
indulged their natural indolence, refused to work for their chiefs 
whom they liad learned to look down upon, and made Jiinghani 
virtually their autocrat. While the islands were becoming objects 
ol rivalry among the AVestern Powers, Franco was pretty sort; to 
thrust herself in; and lier ieudeney also was expressed by a 
mission. Pious members of the then reigning family in France 
. became uneasy about the souls of the islanders; and priests were 
sent to the very places where the British and tlie Americans had 
most converts. Once more were Christian missions and politii's 
so mingled, that the one became the expre^ssion oi‘ the othe.r. 
Admiral Du Petit Thouars landed his priests and his ginis at tlie 
same time; and wliile liis missionaries unl'uiitxl the buniier of 
salvation in 'lahiti, he demanded the lowering of the British llag. 
It was one si^Jn of the Time that the leading .English missionary 
tlicre hud fur some months assumed a secular function. ^Jr, 
Piitchard-'hf^d become British consul, and his abduction, in 
assertion of French honour, took place in thatt»capacity. liow 
missionary ladies became dijiiomutists at a moments notice, 
proving Iiow easily convertible tlic two functions really are, tlic 
following anecdote show^s:— 


In the grounds of the famous missionary consul, Pritchard, then 
in London, the consular flag of Britain w'avcd as usual during 
the day, from a lofty staff planted within a few yards of the beach, 
and in full view,of the frigate. One moniiiig an officer, at the ht?ad 
of a party of men, presented himself at the verandah of Mr. Xhitchard’s 
hom>e, and inquired in broken English for the lady, his wife. TTie 
matron soon made her appearance; and the polite Frenchman, making 
one of his best bows, and playing ^racofuJiy with the aiguillettes that 
danced upon his breast,’proceeded In eoui-teous accents to deliver his 
mission. *Tho admiral desired the Hag to be haulerl down—hoped it 
would he perfectly agreeable—and his men stood ready to 
duty.’ ‘ Tell the pirate your master,’ replied the* spirited English¬ 
woman, pointing to the staff, * that if he wishes to strike those coloui*s, 
he must come and perform the act himself; I will suffer no one else to 
do it/ The lady then bowed haughtily, and withdrew into the house. 
A-a the discomfited officer slowly walked away, he looked up to tho 
flag, and perceived that the cord by which it was elevated to its plj^ce, 
led irom the top of the staff, across the lawn, to an open upper window 
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of the mansion, where sat the from whom he had just parted, 
tran(iuilly engaged in -'kjnttin^'sww^as that flag hadled down ? Mrs. 
Jh-itchard thinks iiot^ and Jdear-Amniral Du Petit Thouajfs is believed 
to bo of the same opinion.”* < 

The wliolc business ended, as everybody romeinbers, in a 
political settlement. 'The Sandwich Islands were going to ruin 
niidor liingham's and Judd’s pious caprices about law, and 
politic steadiness in their grasp of power; but they made one 
mistake, at least as mischievous ns that of enforcing the Blue* 
I^aws of f'onnecticut (whicli might have! been and perhaps were, 
the joint production of Moses and Cromwell) against a tropical 
people not half redeemed from licentiousness ; they rendered the 
uho<lo of the Jiritisli ccnisui intolerable, and compelled liini to 
depart, ilc returned in a frigate; and the king (that is, the 
luissionaib's) proposetl, in full expectation of a refusal, the 
provisional cession of the islands,’ till the London negotiations 
were terminated. Lord (ieorge Pnulet agreed to the proposal, 
and fyr five months,.ruled the islands in a bettor spirit and 
metlKul tlif.a had .ever In^en seen there before. VVlien the 
re(|Uibite authority arrived from England, he hoisted the native 
flag, and prepared to depart. Tins was the moment of disclosure 
of tlie real otfect of the misHiou which liad had all its own wav so 
long. 'J'lic puo])le believed that the abhorred “ laws” were “ tied 
up and Jhoy exhibited the iiUnoHL excess of licence. - While 
Biiigiium was there, he had slopped the exhibition oi* the magic- 
lantern which tire king had ordered one Saturday evening,—>the 
polite missionary sending a message to the assembled royalty 
and eommonalty that on so near an approach of the Babbath, 
prayer was a litter employment.” What must be have felt in his 
American home when the news reached him of the orgies which 
celebrated the rehoisting of the native flag ! Here was a rosiilt*of 
the J5lue Laws of Connecticut! Of course, the English were 
necused (as they are ,on occasion to this hour) of wanting to 
annex Llm Sandwich Islands. As the tipsy man charges every¬ 
body near him with being drunk, the Americans regard us and 
the French as hungry lions, goi^g about seeking whom we may 
devour. The ac(][uisition of the Sandwich Islands, since seriously 
contemplated by the government of Washington, w.rs never 

of by the English. To the odd exhortation 
of tlio mis^onarvo Luther Severance, on behalf of the annexation 
of the islands to the Union, we have to oppose the act of the 
English sailor who, at the command of liis officer, hauled down 
the Jlritish, and substituted the native flag, when , the period of 
IJritish stewardship had expired. These, islanders have sinee , 


* Melville’s “Marquesas Maaids,” p. 19* 
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thought proper to adopt a oonj^itution like ours; but that is 
their affair ; and their chc^skMit a govtomcnt is of impor¬ 
tance cliieflj^as showing that the American propositions of eqliality 
and pursuit .of happSdess do not at present work much better for 
Polynesians than for Africans. 

As for the snatching and tugging for this Tahitians (at once a 
spiritual and political stmggle) between the French and British 
in tlie Pacific, it is so instructive, that we wish we had more space 

devote td it. The French were not at all carried away by any 
sort of affection for the people, whom Du Petit Thonars described 
as “ Un peuple sale, tris|e, pavcssoux, et dissimule, qui no 
danse plus, et ne rit plus.” Ambition and jealousy about 
territory and influence were at work in French breasts under the 
names of honour and glory,—as was admitted at homo by the 
disavow’^al of the admiral’s acts by his own government; and 
• missionary effort was the form in which the aspiration clothed 
itself. Then wore the priests landed; and from that day to this 
have the rival missions shown the natives how strong jis the 
power of sectarian hatred among Christianii. If Irlberia Isolds 
up tile miiTor to American politics, not less docs Polynesia 
reflect in its missions the tendencies and passions of the 
W^cstem Europe of our day. . 

New Zealand, again,‘yields its true reflexion.^ If our genera¬ 
tion do^not,^ in England, care for annexation of new Cerritory to 
the. emiiire', they do exceedingly desire the acquisition of land 
for personal or corporate objects. The desire, \Vhen kept within 
honest bounds, is natural enuugb, and often very beneficial. 
When "we consider what our missionaries usually are, in these 
sectarian days, when there is no comprehensive Christian 
organization, no pre-eminent constituted authority, no general 
(iepartment of missions by which agents are trained, selected, 
sent forth and supported,- but that, on the contrary, our modern 
missionaries arp usually half-educated men, going out on their 
. own impulse, supported by some one of a hundred sects; or, if 
selected, chosen with a view to a sectarian policy, the wonder is 
that the passions and desires, th^ sins and follies of the age are 
not more strikingly reflected than they are. A poor* student of 
some sectarian college, or a humble schoolmaster, goes out with 
a young wife whose little leaniing was all got at 
and chapel. They have been piflehed in their circumstances 
~he has been educated by some endowment, and she has 
meritoriously earned her bread. They go out prepared to be 
burnt or cut to pieces. They find that their troubles are not of 
. tlie martyrdom prder; and when the fervour of expectation 
of ^at sort has died out, a void is left, into which the sevfn 
devils of worldliuess rush and take possession before the victim 
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is aware. Hence the silk boi^ets and parasojs in the Broom- 
road; hence the littler cafrii^^s drawn by converts, and driven 
by a hidy*s fan; hence the taxing decrees in the forni of sermons 
from tlie pulpit; hence the handsome abodes, and elegant lawns, 
and landed estates, or capital invested in shipping for the children, 
while the native population is starving, dwindling, and perishing: 
hence the confidence witli which government and laws, taken 
from Moses, or from Blackstone, or from the Long ^^arliament, 
or from the imagination of a modern Pharisee, are imposed'oft 
whole peoples; hence tho gusto with which political power is 
enjoyed; and hence the conversion, now so common, of religious 
into secular office, as when missionaries, wdio went out amidst 
prayers and hymns, and the laying on of liands, and tokens from 
the church or chapel, arc heard of as consuls, prime ministers of 
native sovereigns, viceroys, or proprietors of land to an eVtent 
which would make them tho Ceorgt; Hudsons of the landed ' 
interest at home. No stronger contrast Ijct.ween the ancient and 
modesii missions appears than in tho state of New Zealand, when 
Mareden's stJliome cf civilizing before converting merged in that 
of preaching and praying missionaries. Tho earlier missionaries 
wore charged hy the pious with liavingt grown Tvorldly,—heiiig 
traders, farmers, justices of the peace, &c.; and those-who went 
out to preach, pray, and haptize, as metlns of social as well as 
spiritual redemption, were presently found to be,., when not 
themselves politJical dictators, the adherents of the-despotism of 
a Hobson and a Fitzroy, and bound by their own vast landed 
possessions to the interests of land-sharks whom they would 
otherwise huA^e anathematised. The Now Zealand Land Com¬ 
missioners declared in their published lleport of 1813, that nine¬ 
teen church missionaries at that lime claimed 102,371 acres; 
and that to thirteen of them had been actually awarded 20,(?G8 
acres. 

This is something very unlike the lot of the missionary of old. 
It is not easy to fancy Xavier (even if we could conceive of him * 
as a family man) laying field to field for his oAvn behoof;'or 
Vieyra shipping a cargo of hisAOW'n merchandise; or Schwartz 
humouring a tipsy king to get the better of a rival at court; or 
Henry Martyn whipping his converts into church ; or Brainerd 

lands in pawn’, well knowing that they would 
never be redeemed; or indeed any missionaries in the organic 
season of missionary effort doing what is done everywhere in the 
critical period in which we are living. The failure of the primary 
or ostensible object is much the same in the two cases; but in 
all else they are as different as the influences by which they Ure' 
surrounded. We repeat, the phases of social life and the general 
mind are mirrored in missions as in many other-'institutions; 
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and missions e::^ist by this rel(»ion to their time. Hcrciu wc 
find tlie ans’^'rer to the question* wifeh-intfoftuced this section of 
our di^com’se-—;how it is that missions are still supported, if they 
so signally fail in tlieir proposed object. To this question there 
is, however, anotlier reply. 

We have seen that the spiritual organization of the Eoinisli 
missions has .given place to desultory effort and heterogeneous 
instruction in our Protestant times. But we have an organiza¬ 
tion, in our day, which may have us much etfect in sustaining 
missions against the circumstances of the time as the llomish 
hud in pi'omoting them under favourable influences. Our organi¬ 
zation is not spiritual, but, on tlie contrary, filled full of the 
spirit of Mammon. INnver and lucre are in its heart, w^hilo its 
professions and its trappings are all spiritual. Exeter Hall is 
pno bf the institutions of our age, appropriate to a critical period 
of a Protestantism threatened \yy High-Churchism or llomanisni 
on tlie one band, and science and philosophy on the other. 
When the Clapluim Church begun its miuistx'utions, nobo«iy liad 
the least idea of such a result as the Exetcr^Hall iifStitutiUu and 


its staff. The Bible Society, w^as fomed, and the religious leaders 
of the Anti-slavery movement were its originators and officers. 
Some of us are old enough to remember the eouHicts about tlie 
admission of the Nonconformists to the Bible Society, and the 
zeal of thq .orthodox Dissenters when admitted, Alt these par¬ 
ties, and the-Quakers as a body, and the leaders of missionary 
enttnprise, held periodical meetings in London, and most of them 
at the same time of year. When tlio menagerie was removed 
from Exeter Change, and the old edifice pulled down, the f.ow 
Church and N*mc;onfovmist leaders of the philanthropy of the 
age proposed to build a place which might ho the head-quarters 
their enterprises—and Exeter Hall was opened in JMJfl. 
Great boast lias been made of the crowds assembled there, of the 
magnitude of their accommodation, and of the prodigious amount 
of the funds contributed for benevolent objeets ; but it does not 
appear that sufficient attention has been given to the bureau¬ 
cratic interests created by such ay organization. The expenditure 
of an annual million and a half in objects as various ds the sects 
of the religious world, and reaching to the ends of the earth, 
must require a lai^ge and diverse ligency; and the agenc^,.v ivlftiiej 
money in its hanas, constitutes a power—a power abundantly 
able to sustain missions under any adverse influences what¬ 
ever. The mere collecting of the funds employs no small number 
of poor clei^ymen, and laymen who make themselves os like 


clergymen as they can. Vain men, and men who think it a duty 
to let their name and station be used ifi a good cause, are 
committees; and the real business of committees is done by 
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sficretaries; and Lho jaecrotarysnips, winch confer enormous un¬ 
recognised power, arid* prodi§Tbus patronage,' arc objects of aiu- 
hitiou to the active and aspiring men of all sect§ thf^t can get a 
footing in Exeter Hall.* Whatever their'sectariark diiferences 
may he, these men have n strong interest in such concert as may 
keep up the orgmiizatfou in vigour and authority. They are the 
paid staff of a rich social department; and the ".zeal of a paid 
stair on behalf of the department by which it lives ninl enjoys 
life may always bo depended on. That zeal cloaks all deforjui*- 
lios, conceals all deliiniuencies, gets rid of sinners, and obtrudes 
its saints ; denies failure, magnifies success, and devotes some; of 
its professional benevolence to ^'making things pleasant" for 
contributors who enjoy giving their money, hut would bo pain¬ 
fully disturbed by hearing that anything was going wrong, d'ho 
subscribing multitude assemble to hear of widows rescued from 
the pile, children snatched fnuu th,e^ Oangos, savages singing 
hymns, missionaries dying in the, odour of sanctity, Jews extol¬ 
ling the cross, and infant converts frtnn Romanism spitting out 
texta-in the’^riests'ffaccs ; and it W'ouhl b(^ a chilling disappoint¬ 
ment to them to luair that widows stjll choose to burn ; tliat the 
heutbeu are perishing out-of their lands ; that a dying inissionavy 
now and then hopes that no more brethren will come out into 
the wilderness, and waste their lives as he has done ; tliat some 
hypocrite Has embezzled funds ; that a devoted member Jiere and 
there has turned? secular, and become devoted to Mamnlon in one 
form or another.* The rule of conduct in such cases is, “feast 
said, soonest mended and the glow of hope and 0 {)mplacency is 
not, to be clouded over by bad tidings which nobody will be the 
better for hearing, while some will he the worse for the telling, 
d’lius the servants of Exeter Hall become its masters. While 
professing to render their account, they lead the religious puMie 
wliithersoever they will. Now and then some storj' comes out 
Avliich reveals the true quality of some of the ipanagcrs of mis¬ 
sions and other enterprises. Such a case as that of Davies> 
versus Pratt, which our readers may remember, and otlier dis¬ 
closures occasionally made ii\, the law and arbitration courts, 
justify anyatrength of expression that catj be used in warning the 
donors of the annual million and a half to look to the spending of 

nnd to tlic character of the agents they employ to 
proinototlie sprsiid of Cljristianity. We need not descend into* the 
dirt of sectaritui and philanthropic intrigue and scandal, to bring 
lip -specimens. The reports of the law-courts are doing that 
work for us. We need only point to facts open to general know¬ 
ledge, and registered already as material for history. • , 

o The missionary instinct of a religious and generous nati(Jn has 
been so used, as to bring us occasionally into exti’cme political 
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mischief and peril. We need ref^r only to Mr. Pritchard’s feat of 
setting ^England* ahd France by fiffi ears? brio the ruin of tlie 
fine project* of JN"ew Zealand Colonization, by the ascendancy of 
missionary-counsels at the Colonial Ofiice; or to the unboimded 
and permanent nusehiof done to our national character and influ¬ 
ence in Africa, by the absurd, conceited, And wicked conduct of 
the Niger Ei^edition, forced on in spite of warning from men 
who were already effectually civilizing Africa, and ending in such 
n forfeiture of pledges, such an abandonment of good faith, as 
will never he forgotten in the heart of that continent. We have 
no room to enlarge on the political peril to which the ascendancy 
of Exeter Hall exposes us aliroad and at home;—abroad, through 
jealousies and meddlings; and at home, thi'ough the attempts to 
impose ascetic coercion on our own people on Sundays and week 
dayst This pregnant topic we must put aside; but we may and 
must appeal to the public^ under a philanthropic taxation, 

to summon courage to look little into their affairs ; to lake 

means to ascertain tire number, not only of catechists and con¬ 
verts, but of clerks, secretaries, collectors, dispensersf/f patroRiige, 
and persons maintained urufer that patronage. This ascertained, 
let a real responsibility be substituted for a sham one. JiOt the 
religious public insist on hearing all the bad news as well as the 
good; all the failures abroad, all the delinquencies at home; all 
the follies aud scandals whicli comipt the whole mass, if con¬ 
cealed within it, instead of cast out from it. This is the pressing 
dut^' of the philanthropic world. Meantime, we have done ours 
in showing them that titeir missions are not succeeding any bettor 
than the old Komisli ones, or any other form of religioms prose- 
lytiSm; and, moreover, that the character of missions has changed 
and become strikingly deteriorated, wbilc the instinct in the great 
hftirt of the nation remains unexhausted and undebased, lake 
all our instincts, and especially the loftiest, this instinct requires 
enlightening an,d training. Knowledge and experience will teach 
, us in time, it may be hoped, what presumption and narrowness 
thdro is in our self-estimate, and our passion for forcing our own 
beliefs and ways on tribes and peoples whom we pity and des¬ 
pise. It appears that jn our pride and selfwill we have done a 
world of harm, amidst whatever good. We have driven out ‘ 
Nature with a fork, and she has returned with a 
Death has come into her place. We must take & lesson from the 
mischief we have'done,—f^om the faiths we have uprooted, the 
graces we have extinguished, the sins we have manufactured, the 
hypocrisy we have induced, the bastard polities—religious, poli- 
. tieal, and social, that we have generated. If we can humble 
ours€?Ives to admit the smallness of the virtue of delegated 
beneficence, and the greatness of the vice of trifling with solemn 
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things, and using them for self-complacency and indulgence, we 
may learn how to do wliat we in the right .why, • 

We have referred to the,success of an American mission in 
Ceylon. There are other A^norican missions .which might he an 
example to us/ The readers of the late Mr. Stephens's “ Inci¬ 
dents of Travel iu Greece/' &c., cannot but remember the chapter 

(the fourth) iu which he gives an account of the proceedings of 
Dr. and Mrs. Hill, at Athens. The promise manifested so many 
years ago has expanded into achievement of no small CQnsa- , 
quence. Visitors to Greece, and all who have any accurate 
knowledge of Greek aflairs, are agreed that the host hope for the 
country lies in the young generation, who have been reared under 
the influence of tlie Hills' and their coadjutors, amongst the most 
honoured of whom are Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridgo and Lady 
Bvron, Dr. Hill was at Athens before the Turks left it, after 
the battle of Navarino; and thus,^during the whole term of the 
new Greek kingdom, he has been present, bravely enduring and 
prudently dealing with the evils of the time, and preparing a 
brightef and better Hundreds of Mrs. HillH female pupils 

arc becoming the mothers of the next generation; and no 
modern Greek children ever had suefl a chance of intelligence 
and virtue before. Hundreds of young men come from Dr. Hill's 
tuition, not only aspiring after the improvement of their country, 
hut resolved And fiualified to promote it. It is a good thing to 
know that the Hills have succeeded tlms far, in conse(|uencc of 
their liberality anct prudence about religious mattei’s. They say 
and do nothing in opposition to the Greek Church, but even, 
wlicii desired, teach Dlato's (the Odessa bishop s) catechism as a 
lesson: and they, in their turn, are allowed the freest use of the 
Dible in their own schools. No wonder that a Greek patriot said 
to Mrs. Hill, pointing up to the Parthenon, and with a voice half 
stifled by omotion, “ Lady, you arc setting up in Athens a 
monument more enduring and more noble than yonder temple !” 

'This is a specimen of right conduct of a mission of the new 
order,—the missions from Christians, not to Pagans, but to 
Monotheists of one sort or another. American missions to 
Mohammedajas are thickly sown •in Egypt, Syrio, Asia Minor, 
and the further East; and, as we learn by*Dr. Saudwitlis book, 
tlje Greek (uid^Armenian Cburchqs share th^ benefit. Our own 
mis8ions’l!!r4the J( ws etigross mare money and effort than ^ahnost 
any others. The Ohurch'of Eiiglsnd Mission to the Jeiys STpent 
29^^000/. last year, and boastVd thirty-two statipna md twenty- 
four ordained mintsters. lliie Dissenters' Jew Mission cpk, last 
year, 42a8i., and ^lippUed fourteen stations^ twenty- ottg 

ministers. After much study, and'some personal on 

•the^pot, we confidently declare success iu this kfn^ of j^s^don 
[Vol. frXVI. No. CXXIX. 3 — New Series, Vol. X. No. I. E 
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to be iraposaibley long os ifc jis ba^ed. on a religious ground, 

and prosecuted: Ijy any tlieologio*4 agency. Sir Moses Monte- 
ftore, biiiasetf a* Jew \Tortby of his laitl? and lineage, is doing 
more to convert the Jews than alt Olirietians of all Clmixjhes. 
For want of 8|vace to explain our meaning, we refer'our readers to 
that most interesting of advertisements,!—the Eeport of Sir M. 
Montefiore and. Ws Commission, on tbedr return from theirEebef- 
Mission to fhe Holy hmd. 

. . W^le tiiissfens to the heathen have changed their character, 
and are yielding to the* new order of missions to Monotheists, we 
are blessed with a ^ectuole which teaches tlie whole world what 
the spirit and, conduct of all missions should he. Rajah Brooke 
wiva too far before the world, too wise in his heroism, too far¬ 
sighted in bis enthusiasm, for the world to understand him at 
first; and, considering what the facts of some missions are, it is 
■ not, pevha|>s, to be wondered at that a good many small-minded 
and small-hearted persons took him to be a sort of Pritchard, or 
worse, an adventurer, hungering and thirsting after w^calth and 
power. The English public always did, fer the ^most liart, do 
him justice; and now the justice is becoming signal and'’com¬ 
plete. In a former number* we told how it is Ins way to act 
^>out religion and missionary teachers who visit Sarawidc; and 
we showed how he and his influence w'cre regarded by the mis¬ 
sionaries on the spot, (now become the Bishop df Boriieo and his 
lady.) And what is the result thus far ? Instead of depopu¬ 
lation, there is such an improvement in industry and enterprise, 
that the Rajah may stand on the mountain, and almost see his 
nation grow. Decency and comfort prevail; there is the most 
absolute freedom that exists in any country; and under it, the 
most absolute frankness of manners,—to the total discredit of 
hypocrisy, and the great benefit of morality. Rajah Brooke is of 
opinion that those people are b^t governed who are governed 
least; and be therefore calls upon his djaks to agree on their 
own laws, oonsftitute their own courts of justice, and manage their 
affair^ by consultation with him and with each other. By watch- 
ing, by helping (when asked, and not otherwise), by being always 
ready bear, and free from alT bias of interest in ^deciding, by 
superior knowledge, talm, sound sense, abstinence fi*om verbal 
profession, and steadiness in a, cheerful and quiet ,4^ voted nea3, 
free from dictation and meddling, Jfunes Broolrir Sr evan¬ 
gelising and ciyiK^ing the heathen at a rote 'S^hich Exeter Hall 
might .^enyyi and with a vrtiich Exeter Hall manage¬ 

ment has ney^r, rivalled. , 

^ Thus, if yr.e have, warnings ,before us, we have also examples. 
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If the trial is to he made whether barbaric nations are to advance 
to high civilization through upstage of mondtrliei&tic belief, tho 
real eTtperiroent will not be of tho Exeter Half sort, but with 
more or less rpsemblaace to the process ^ingforward at S^awak, 
If those nations are to die out before European successors, the 
process will be hastened by Exeter Hall practices, and duly 
authenticated by the higher method. If the peoplp should die 
out under Bajah Brooke’s method, it will plainly be through a law 
of nature which cannot he resisted; a supposition which we see* 
no reason to entertain. If they are to attain civilization othor- 
-wiso than through any theological phase, t)io Exeter Hall method 
can do nothing but mischief, while the opposite one lea^a room 
for natural laws to work out their end freely. Surely the lesson 
is one which ouglit to be deeply studied by all, of any Churcli or 
no G^reh, who regard the destinies of mankind in a spirit of ftiith 
and love. 


Akt. II.—The Natural History’of German Life. 

• t 

ft 

ft 

1. Die Batyerliche Gesellschaft. Yon W,H. Eielil. Dritte 
Auflage. 185^. 

2. Land und Leute. Von W. H. Bielil. Dritte Auflago. 18^6. 

I T is an interesting branch of psychological observation to 
note the images that are habitually associated with abstract or 
collective terms—what may be called the picture-writing of the 
mind, which it carries on concurrently with the more subtte 
symbolism of language. Perhaps the fixity or variety of these 
associated images would furnish a tolerably test of the 
amount of concrete knowledge and experience which a given 
word represents, in the minds of two persons who use it with 
equal familiarity. The word rail^a/ye, for example, will probably 
call up, in the mind of a man who is not lyghly locomotive, the 
image either of a “Bradshaw,” or of the station with which he is 
most fajj Qilia r, or of an indi^nite length of tram-road; he will 
alternate o9twei.n .these three images, which represent his stock 
of concrete acquaintance .wi& railways^ But suppose a man to 
have had successively the' ’(j^xperiettce of a “aftvvy.' an eng^beer, 
a traveller, a railway director and shareholder, and a landhd pro¬ 
prietor in treaty with’a railway company, and it is flwi* 

^the j'ange of images which would by turns present th^selved to 
*hi3 mind at the mention of the word " railways,” wdttld' iaolado 
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all the essential facts in tlie existence and relations of the thing. 
Now it*is possible*fpr the first-mflitioiied .personage to entertain 
very expanded, views as to the nmltipUcation of railways in the 
abstract^ and their - ultimate fuiietioh*. in civilization. He may 
talk of* a vast net-iyofk of railways stretching over the globe, of 
future “lines** in Madagascar, and elegant refreshment-rooms 
in the Sandwich Islands, with none the less glibness because his 
distinct conceptions on the subject do not extend beyond his ono 
'Station and his indefinite length of tram-road. But it is evident 
that if we want a railway to be made, or its aflairs to be ma¬ 
naged, this man of wide views and narrow observation wdll not 
serve onf puq>ose. 

Probably, if we could ascertain the images called up by the 
terms “the people,”.“ the masses,** " the proletariat,’* "thopea- 
, santry,** by many who theorize on those bodies with eloquence, 
or who legislate for them without eloquence, we should find that 
they indicate almost as smalban amount of concrete knowledge— 
that’they are as far from completely representing ^the complex 
facts summed up in the collective term, as die raikray images of 
our non-locomotive gentlernan. How little the real cliaractor- 
istics of the working-ejasses are known to those who are outside 
them, how little their natural history has been studied, is suffi¬ 
ciently disclosed by our Art as well as by our ppliUcal and social 
theories. ^^Vhere, in our picture exhibitions, shall we *pnd a group 
of tme peasantry ? What English artist ovei? attempts to rival 
iif truthfulness such studies of popular’ life hs the pictures of 
Teniers or the ragged boys of Murillo ? Even one of the greatest 
painters of the pre-eminently realistic sclmol, while, in his picture 
of " The Hireling Shepherd/* he gave us a landscape of marvel¬ 
lous truthfulness, placed a pair of peasants in the foreground 
who were not much more real than the idyllic swains and damsels 
of our chimney ornaments. Only a total absence of acquaintance 
and sympathy^ with our peasantry, could .give a moment s popu¬ 
larity to such a picture as " Cross Purposes/* where we have a 
peasant girl who looks as if she knew L. E. L/s poems by heart, 
and English rustics, whose costume seems to indicate that they 
ore meant for ploughpien, with exotic features that remind us of 
a handsome pripw tenore. Rather than such cockney senti¬ 
mentality os tbis, as. an educaUon for the taste and sjjppathies, 
we prefer the moat crapulqus group. of boors^ that "fliers ever 
panted. But .ey^SEb.tbw among oujp painters who aim at giving 
the rustic type,., of features, -^bp are,Tar above the effeminate 
feebleness , of the " Keepsake ." style, treat their subjects under 
the influenoe’ of traditions and prepossessions rather than of 
dir^t. ph^ilyi^rion. The notion that peasants ore jpypus/.f^hat 
the typicaVmoment to,repre8eut a man in a smpck-frpck is when 
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ho is cracking a joke ^and showing a row of sound teefch, that 
cottage matrons are usdally huk:oni, and village children neces¬ 
sarily rosy and merry, are prejudices difficult to. disfodga from 
the artistic mind, which Inoks for, its subjects into * literature 
instead of life. The painter is still under, the influence of 
idyllic literature, which nas always expressed the irqagiuation of 
the cultivated and town-bred, rather than the truth of rustic life. 
Idyllic ploughmen are jocund when they drive their teqm afield; 

' idyllic shepherds make bashful love under hawthorn bushes";" 
idyllic villagers dance in the chequered sliade and refresh them¬ 
selves, not immoderately, with spicy nut-brown ale. But no one 
who has seen much of actual ploughmen thinks them jocund; no 
one who is well acquainted with the English peasantry can pro¬ 
nounce them merry. The slow gaze, in whieli no sense of beauty 
beams, no humour twinkles,—the slow uttei'unce, and the hehvy 
slouching walk, remind one rather of melancholy animal the 
camel, than of the sturdy countryman, with striped stockings, red 
waistcoat, and hat aside, who represents tlie traditional English 
peasant, Ob's^rve a ^jorapany of liaymakers. When you sec 
them at ti distance, tossing up the foiifiils of hay in the golden 
light, while the wagon creeps slowly withnts increasing hurlfien 
over the meadow, and the bright green space which tells -of work 
done gets lai^cr and larger, you pronounce the scene '^smiling," 
and you think these companions in labour must bo as byight and 
cheerful as the picyture to which they give animation. Approach 
nearer, and you will certainly find that haymaking time is a tiifie 
for joking, especially if there are women among the labonrers; 
Init the coarse laugh that hursts out every now and then, and 
expresses the triumphant taunt, is as far as possil>le from your 
conception of idyllic merriment. That delicious etforvesceuce of 
the mind which we call fun, has no equivalent -for the northerh 
peasant, except tipsy revelry; the only realm of fancy and ima¬ 
gination for the English clown exists at the bottopi of the third 
quart pot. 

The conventional countryman of tlie stage, who picks up 
pocket-books and never looks iijio them, and who is too simple 
even to know that honesty has its opposite, represents the-still 
lingering mistake, that an unintelligible dialect is a guarantee for 
iOgonuoMjgSl^oss and that slouching shoulders indicate au upright 
disposition. It is true that a thresher is likely to be 

innocent of any adrmt arithmetical cheating, but he is not the 
le^ likely to carry home hia master's com in his shoes and pocket; 
a reaper is not given to writing be^ing-letters, but he qnite 
capable of cajolling the dairymaid into filling his smU*heer 
•bottle with ale» The selfish instincts are not suMued: hy*the 
sight of buttercups, nor is integrity in the least Osteh^ished by 
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that classic mrtd occupation, sheep-washing. To make men 
moral, something’more is reqniSte thah to iom them out to 
grass. 

()pc;-a fieasants,'whose unreality excites Mr. Buskin’s indig¬ 
nation, are surely too frank an idealization to be misleading; 
and since popular choms is one of the most effective elements 
of the opera, we can hardly object to lyrio rnstios in elegant 
laced boddices and pieturesqne motley, unless we axe prepared 
■ tft advocate a cfaorns of colliers in their pit costume, or a ballet ’ 
of char-women and stooking-weavers. But our social novels 
profess to represent the people as Uiey are, and the unreality of 
their representations is a grave evil. The greatest benefit we 
owe to the artist, whether painter, poet, or novelist, is the ex¬ 
tension of our sympathies. Appeals founded on generalizations 
and statistics require a sympathy ready-made, a moral sentiment 
already in activity; hut iv picture of human life such as a great 
artist can give, surprises even the trivial and the selfish into 
that attention to what is apart from themselves, which may be 
called the raw material of moral senlimeht. When Scott takes 
us into liUckie Mucklobackit's cottage, or tells tlie story of “ The 
Two Drovers,"'—when Wordsworth sings to us the reverie of 
“ Poor Busan,”—when Kingsley shows us Alton Locke gazing 
yearningly over the gate which leads from ^hoohighway into the 
first wood' he ever saw,—when Homung paints a group of cliim- 
ney-Bweepers,—-more is done towards linking 'ihe higher classes 
with the lower, towards obliterating the vulgarity of exclusive¬ 
ness, than by hundreds of sermons and philosophical disserta¬ 
tions. Art is the nearest thing to life; it is a mode of ampli¬ 
fying experience and extending onr contact with our fellow-men 
beyond the bounds of our personal lot. All the more sacred is 
the task of the artist when he undertakes to paint the life of the 
People. Falsification here is far more pernieious than in the 
more artificial, aspects of life. It is not-so very serious that wo 
should have false ideas about evanescent fashions—about the 
manners and conversation of beaux and duchesses; hut it is 
serious that our sympathy with the perennial joys and struggles, 
the toil, tlm tragedy, and the humour in the life of our more 
Ii€aTily*l«tden fellow-men, should be perverted, and turned towards 
a false object instead of the tru'e one, 

This perversion is net the less fatal because the misrepresen¬ 
tation which gives rise to it has what the artist considers a moral 
end. The thing for mankind to know is, not what are the motives 
and ioffnences which the moralist thinks ought to act on the 
labours or the aitisen, but what are the motives and influences 
irllfeh do Hunt m him. We want to he taught to feel, not for'the' 
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heroic artisan or the gentimental peasant, bat for the peasant in 
all his coarse apathy, and the* artisan in ail h^s suspieiona sel- 
hshaess. • * . 

We have one great novelist who is gifted with the .utmost 
power of rendering the external triuts of our town population; 
and if he could give us their psychological character—their con¬ 
ceptions of life, and their emotions—with the same truth as their 
idiom and manners, his books would be the greatest cQniribntion 
Art has ever made to the awakening of social sympathies, • BUt* 
while he can copy Mrs. Plomish'e colloquial style with the deli¬ 
cate accuracy of a sun-picture, while there is the same startling 
ins]>iration in his description of the gestures and phrases of 
“Boots,” as in the speeches of Hhakspeare's mobs or numskulls, 
he scarcely ever passes from the humorous aud extenial to tho 
emotional and tragic, without becoming as transcendent in* his 
unreality as he was a moment before in his artistic truthfulness. 
But for the precious .salt of his humour, which compels him to 
reproduce external traits that serve, in some degree, as a cor- 
rectivtt to hi^ frequently false psychology, his pretematurally 
virtuous poor children and artisans,.his melodramatic boatmen 
aud courtezaps, would be As noxious as Eugene Sue’s idealized 
prolotaires in encouraging tho miserable fallacy that high 
morality an^l refined sentiment can groiV out of hai’sh social 
relations, ignorance, and want; or that the working-classes are 
in a condition to bnter at once into a millennial state of altruism, 
wherein everyone is caring for everyone else, and no one for 
himself. 

If we need a true conception of the popular character to guide 
our sympathies rightly, we need it eijually to check our theories, 
and direct us in their application. The tendency created by the 
splendid conquests of modem generalization, to believe that fll 
social questions are merged in economical science, and that the 
relations of men to their neighbours may be siettlod by algebraic 
etjuations,—*the dream that the uncultured classes are prepared • 
for d condition which appeals principally to their moral seusi- 
bilities,—'the aristocratic dilettantism whieh attempts to restore 
the “ good'bid times” by a sort of idyllio*ma8qtiera4ing> aad W> 
grow ^dal fidelity and veneration as we grow prize turnips, by 
an artifi«i*| system of culture,— none of th^e dive^^ng mistakes 
oaii co-exift'mth « real ioiowtedgeof the People, with a timrough 
study thei* habits, their ideas, their motives. The Uadholder, 
the olergymaa, the mill-miraer;, Ae mining^-egent, have each «» 
opportttotty for making preeious obsm'vatioas oh eeo- 

titmsof the working'e2a«»es, hut Qofortuaateiy 
• is too oftm not r^pstered at ite tvse^ t«h hen jteattlnai 
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•to be available, as a source of information and stimulus to the 
»public'mind generally. If any man of sufficient moral and in¬ 
tellectual breadth, whose observations would not be vitiated by a 
foregone Conclusion', or by a professional point «f view, would 
devote himself to studying the natural history of our social 
classes, espQcially of the small shopkeepers, artisans, and pea¬ 
santry,—tha degree in which they are influenced by local condi¬ 
tions, thejr maxims and habits, the points of view from which 
theywregard their religious teachers, and the degree in which they 
>are influenced, by religious doctrines, the interaction of the various 
•blasses oh each other, and what are the tendencies in their posi¬ 
tion towards disintegration or towards development,—and if, 
after all this study, he would give us the result of liis observa¬ 
tions in a book well nourished .with specific facts, his work would 
, be 4 valuable aid to the social and political reformer. 

. What we are desiring-for ourselves has been in some degree 
done for the Germans by .Rielil, the author of the very re¬ 
markable books' the titles of which are placed at the head of 
this article; and we wish to make these '•books linown 'to our 
readers, not only for the saJco of the interesting matter they con¬ 
tain and the important reflections they suggest, but also as a 
model for some future or actiml student of our own people. By 
way of introducing Eifehl to those who are unacaquainted with his 
writings, .we will give a rapid sketch from his pictm'e of the 
German' Peasantry, and perhaps this indication of the mode in 
which he treats a particular branch of bis subject may prepare 
them to follow ns with more interest when we enter on the general 
purpose and contents of his works. 

In England, at present, when we speak of the peasantry, we 
mean scarcely more than the class of farm-servants and fiirm- 
Iftbourers; and it is only in the most primitive districts, ns in 
Wales, for example, that farmers are included under the term. 
In order to appreciate what liiehl says of* the German peasantry, 
;We must remember what the tenant-farmers and small proprietors 
•were in England half a century ago, when the master helped to 
milk his own cows, and tht; daughters got up at one, o’clock in the 
•morning, to, brbw,—wl\en the family dined in the kitchen with the 
servants, aha,sat with them round the kitchen fire in the evening. 
In those days, the quarried parlour was innocent of a cauiet, and its 
only specimens of ant wern a framed samples and tim best tea- 
boaid; the daughters even of, substantial farmers had often no 
gteater , accomplishment in writing and spelling tbam tliey cotdd 
procure at a damersubool; and, instead of carrying on sentimental 
eorrej^i^ehoe, they, were - spinning their future tahlo'tlineQy and 
loolkih^ hft^^^ewery saving in butter and eggs, that might enUhle < 
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them to add to the litfle stock of plate and china.Trhich they were 
laying in against their marriage. In our'ovpn '^ay, setting aside 
the superior order of farmers, whose style of living hnd mental 
culture are often equal t<5 that of the professional class.in pro¬ 
vincial towns, we can hardly enter the least imposing farm-house 
without fiinUng a bad piano in the “ ^awing-room/\and some old 
annuals, disposed with a symmetrical imitation of negligence, on 
the table; though the daughters may still drop theij: fe's, their 
vowels are studiously .narrow; and it is only in very priiflitiVe** 
regions that they will consent to sit in a covered vehicle without 
springs, wluch was once thought an advance in luxury on the 
pillion. 

The condition of the tenant-farmers and small proprietors in 
Gennany is, we imagine, about on a par, not, certainly, in mate¬ 
rial prosperity, hut in mental culture and habits, with that of the 
l^nglish farmers who were beginiling tf>,.bo thought old-fashioned 
nearly fifty years ago, and if we add to these the farm servants 
and ItiJbourers, we sliidl have a class approximating in its cha¬ 
racteristics to'^he B</nernthum, or peasantry, described by Kiehl. 

In Germany, perhaps more than >n any other country, it is 
among the peasantry that We must look for the historical type of 
the national physique. Tn the tdwns this type has become so 
modified fo^expuess^tlie personality of the individual, that even 
“ family likeness” is often but faintly marked. But tin* peasants 
may still be dist^gulshed into groups by their physical pecu¬ 
liarities. In one part of the country wc find a longer-legged, in 
another a broador-shouldcred race, which has inherited these 
pccnharitios for centuries. For exumple, iu certain districts of 
Hesse are seen long faces, with high foreheads, long, straight 
noses, and small eyes with arched eyebrows and large eyelids. 
On comparing these physiognomies with the sculptures in tRe 
church of St. Elizabeth, at Marbui’g, e^tecuted in the thirteenth 
century, it will be found that the same old Hessian type of face 
has subsisted unchanged, with this distinction only, that the 
sculptures represent princes and nobles, whose features then bore 
the stamp of their race, while that stamp is now to be found only 
among the ’peasants. A painter who wants to draw mediaeval 
characters with historic truth, must seek his models among the 
peasantry TWs explains why the old German painters gave the 
heads of meir sabjeots a greater xmiformity of type than the 
painters of otuf day; l3ie vaoe had not attained to a high degree 
of individnaiization in features and expression. It indicates, too, 
that the oultnred man acts more as an individual; the peasant, 
more as oire of a group. Hans drives the plough, lives, antt 
'* thinks just as Kuuz does; and it is this fact, that many thons&ids 
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of fiiOQ are as like each other in tibnughte habits as so many 
fih«^ or oysters, which constitute the weight of the peasantry in 
the social dnd political sealeu 

In the ciitiyated World each indiyidnal has his style of speakmg 
and writing. But among the peasantaj it is the race, the district, 
the pr<mnee„that has its stjjle; namely, i*s‘dialect,its phraseology, 
its proyerh® and its songs, which belong alike to the entiM body 
of peo]^e. This provincnl style of die pecusant is again, hke 
"Ibis jAyaique, a remnant of history to which he chugs with the 
utmost tenacity. In certain parts of Hungary, tiiere are still 
descendants of Oexmaa colonists of ilie twelfth and thirteaith 
craituries, who go about the country as reapers, retaining their old 
Saxon songs and manners, while the more cultovated German 
emigrants in a very short time forget their own language, and 
speSk Hungfffian. Another remarkalile case of the s^e kind 
' is that of the Wends, s^clavotdo race settled in Lusatia, whose 
numbers amount to 200,000| living either scattered among tlie 
German population or m separate parishes. They have them 
own schools and churches, and are tau^t in *th© Sclavonic 
tongue. The Catholics among thorn are rigid adherents of the 
Pope; the Protestants not less rigid adherents of Luther, or 
Doctor Luther, as they are patticular in calling him—a custom 
which, a hundred yeard ago, was universal m'Protestant Germany. 
The Wend- clings tenaciously to the usages of his Church, and 
perhaps this may contnbute not a little to the purity in wliich ho 
maintains the specific cliaraotenstics of his race. German edu¬ 
cation, German law and govemineut, service in the standing 
miny, and many other agencies, are in antagonism to his national 
exclusiveness; but the wives and mothers here, as elsewhere, are 
a conservative influence, and the habits temporaniy laid aside in 
the outer world are recovered by the fireside. The Wends form 
several stout regiments in the tiaxon army; they are sought far and 
wide, as diligent and honest servants; and*many a weakly Dresden 
. or Lripzig child becomes thriving under the care of a Wendish 
ttorse. In their villages they have the air and habits of genuine, 
sturdy peasants, and all their ,custoni8 indicate that tlmy have 
been, the first, an agricultural people. For ekample, they 
have traditi<»ud modes of treating their domestic anunals. Each 
cow baa its ow» name, generally chosen carefully, tso ag to expr^ 
the special qualities of the animal; and all •'important mmily 
event* are narrated to the i&eee—'a crostom whieh is foqnd alao> in 
Westphalia. Whethtar by the help of the bees or not, the Wend 
lurminjg is especially prosperous; and when a poor Bohemian 

• peassflii hasnson born to hitn, he binds him to thaend of ahmg 
arid ttoms his face towards Lnsstia, that hs nsay be as lucky 
as the Wends who live there. ' 
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The peculiarity of the peasants toaguage oqusists ehiefly in 
his retention of historical peculiarities, which gradually disappear 
under the friction of cultivated circles* He prefers* any. proper 
name that may be given tb a day in the calendar, rather fhan the 
abatmct date, by which he very rarely reckons. In the baptismal 
names of his children he is guided by the old Qustom of the 
country, not at all by whim and fancy* Many old baptismal 
names, fonnerly common in Germany, would have becgme extinct 
but for their preservation among the peasantry, especitdty'iflT 
North Germany; and so firmly have they adhered to local taradi- 
tion in this matter, that it would be possible to give a sort of 
topographical statistics of proper names, and dii:>tingui&h a 
district by its rustic names as we do by its Flora and Fauna. 
The continuous inheritance of certain favourite proper names in 
a family, in some districts, forces tlio peasant to adopt the 
princely custom of attaching a mimeml, to the name, and saying, 
when three generations are living at once, Hans T-, II., and III.; 
or—the moi*e anti^o fashion—Hans the elder, riie middle, and 
the younger* * In some of our English counties there is a similar 
adherence to a narrow range of proper names, and as a mode of 
distinguishing collateral Ijranchos iu the* same family, you will 
hear of Jonathans Bess, Thomass Bess, and Samuel-s Bess— 
the three Bossies being cousins. 

The peasant's adlierencc to the traditional has much greater 
inconvenience thjn that entailed by a paucity of proper names* 
In the Black Forest and in Hiittenberg you will see him iu the 
dog-days wearing a thick fur cap, because it is an historical fur 
cap—a cap worn by hia grandfather. In the Wetterau, that 
peasant girl is considered the handsomest who wears the most 
petticoats* To go to field-labour in seven petticoats can be any- 
tiling but convenient or agreeable, but it is the traditiondiy 
correct thing, and a German peasant girl would think herself os 
unfavourably conspicuous in an untraditionai costume, as an 
English servant-girl would now jthiuk herself iu a *^linsey- 
woclsey" apron or e thick muslin cap* In many districts ho 
medical advice would induce the rustic to renounce tlie tight 
leather bclt'with which he injures his digestive fuactiona; you 
could more easily persuade him to smile on a new communal 
system thjp ^ the unhietorical mveodon of braces. In the 
eighteenth oentwf, in spite of the philanthropic prt^hers of pota¬ 
toes, thepeasamb years Uirew his potatoiss to^ pigs and the 
dogs, before he etMBdd be pleaded to put (kem on his own table* 
However, the unwillingness of peasant to adopt innoiBLatoHis 
has a not unte^sonahlo in the jfoeV bam ex¬ 
periments are mA the<^tical, and must he 

expense of money instead of brains--^ feet that is not, periiaps. 
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sufficiently tak?n into account by agricultural theorists, who 
complain of the farmers obstinac/. The fieasi^t has the sihallest 
possible fafth in theoretic kncwledge; he thinks it rather dan¬ 
gerous thah othei’wise, as is well indicated by a Lower Rhenish 
proverb—“ One is never too old to learn, said an old woman; so 
she learned tp be a witch.” 

Between many Villages on historibal feud, once perhaps the 
occasion of thuch bloodshed, is still kept up under the milder 
"fomrv>f an occasional round of cudgelling, and the launching 
of traditional nicknamed Ah historical feud of this kind still 
exists, for example, among many villages on the Rhine and more 
inland placed in the neighbourhood. Rheinschnacke (of which 
the equivalent is perhaps “ water-snake”) is the standing term of 
ignominy for the inhabitant of the Rhine village, who repays it 
in kind by the epithet karst” (mattock) or “kukuk” (cuckoo), 
according as the object pf his 'hereditary hatred belongs to the 
field or the forest. If any Romeo among the “ mattbeks” were 
to raaixy a Juliet aniolng the “water-snakes,” there would.be no 
lack of Tybalts and Merentios to carry thd conflM Irom'v/ovds 
to blows, though neither side knows a reason for the enmity. 

A droll instance of peasant conservatism is told of a village 
on the Taunus, whose inhabitants, from time immemorial, had 
been famous for imptomptu cudgelling, this historical 

oflPence the. magistrates of the district had always inflicted the 
equally historical punishment of shutting up the most inconi- 
gifile offenders, not in prison, but in their own pig-sty. In* 
recent times, however, the government, wishing to correct the 
rudeness of these peasants, appointed an “enlightened” man as 
magistrate, who at once abolished the original penalty above- 
mentioned. But this relaxation of punishment was so far from 
bt^ng welcome to the villagers, that they presented a petition 
praying that a more energetic man might be given them as a 
magistrate, whp would have the courage to punish according to 
law and justice, “as had beep'beforetime.” And the magistrate 
who abolished incarceration in the pig-sty could never obtain the 
respect of the neighbourhood. , I'his happened no longer ago 
than the beginning of Jhe present century. . ‘ 

But it must not be supposed that the historical piety of the 
German peasant extends to anytliing not irnmetuately con¬ 
nected with himself. He has the warmest piety towards the 
old tumble-down house which liis grandfather built, and which 
nothing will induce him to improve, but towards the venerate 
rums of the old castle that overlooks his village he has ho 
piety at all, and carries off* its stones to make a fence for Ms 
garden, or tears down the gothic carving of the old monastic * 
church, which is “nothing to him,*' to 'mark'off a foot-path 
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throu^b .^ls field. It is tlie same with historical traditioua. The 
peasant, has them fi'efek in his memory, so fat- as they felate to 
himself. In districts where the peasantry are unadulterated, you 
discern the^ropanants of the feudal relations -in innumerable cus¬ 
toms and phrases, but you will ask in vain for liistorical traditions 
concerning the empire, or even concerning the particular 
princely house to which the peasant is subject. \He can tell 
you wdiat *^half people and whole people** moan in Hesse 
you will still hear of “ four horses making a whole peasauV’ 
of “four-day and three-day peasants;'* but you will ask in vain 
aboiit Charlejuagne and Frederic Burbtirossa. 

Riehl well observes .that the feudal system, which made the 
peasant the bondman of his lord, was an immense benefit in 
a country, the grater part of which bad still to be colonized, 
—^rescued the peasant from vagabondage, and laid the foundation 
of persistency and endui'ance in, futiy'e generations. If a free • 
German peasantry belongs only to modern times, it is to 'his 
ancestor who was a smT, and even, in the earliest times, a slave, 
that Urn peasaut owes^uie foundation of his independence, namely, 
])is capability of a settled existence,—nay, his unreasoning per¬ 
sistency, which has its important functipn in the development 
of the race. 

Perhaps the very jvorst result of that unreasoning poreistency 
is the peasant's inveterate liahit of litigation. Jivery one 
remembers the .immortal description of Daudie l)inmoat s 
importunate appHciition to Lawyer Pleydell to manage his “bit 
lawsuit/' till at length Pleydell consents to help him ruin himself, 
on the ground that Daudie may fall into worse hands. It seems, 
this is a scene which has many parallels in Germany. The 
farmer’s lawsuit is his point of honour; aud he will carry it 
through, though ho knows from the very first day that he shall 
get nothing by it. The litigious peasant piques himself, like 
Mr. Saddletree, on his. knowledge of the law, and this vanity is 
the chief impulse to many a lawsuit. To the mind of the 
peasant, law presents itself as the “ custom of the countiy/* and 
it is his pride to be versed in' all customs, Cmtom 7vith him 
holds the place of sentimenty of theory, and in many eases of 
affection. Riehl justly urges the importance of simplifying law- 
proceedings so, as to cut off this vanity at its source, and 
also of o^ourngingji by- every possible means, the practice of 
arbitration. ^ ^ . 

*, The peasant neyer.begu^ bis^ lawsuit in summer^ for., tlie same 
reason that he does not make marry in summer,—^because 

be has no time for .that sort of ^nng. ; to^bim 

^ than tn.mnve out of his h^bitn^ cpursiei and he attached i^ven 
* ionk privations. Some ye^s ago/ youtb,=‘Oiit of the 
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poot^t and remotest region of die Westerwald, was ^listed as 
a. wsruit, at Weilburg in. Nftssa«.c The lad, having never in his 
life slept IK a ho&, v^hen he had to get into one for the first time 
began to cry like a,child; and h© deserted because he 

could not reconcile himself to sleeping in a bed, m4to the “ fine' 
life of the baaracks: he was homesick at the thought of his 
accustomed poverty and his thatched hut. A strong contrast, 
this, with the feeling of the poor m towns, who would be far 
■enough from deserting because their condition was- too much 
improved! The genuine peasant is never ashamed of his rank 
and calling; ho is rather inclined to look down on every Sue 
who does not wear a smock-frock, and thinks a man who has the 
manners of the gentry is likely to be rather windy and unsub¬ 
stantial. In some places, even in Freneh districts, this feeling 
is strongly symbolized by the practice of the p^Hsahtry, on certain 
» festival days, to dress the images of the saints in peasant s 
elothing. History tells iis of all kinds of peasant insurrections, 
the object of which was to obtain relief for the peasants from 
some of their many oppressions; but of eSor^^ on their part 
to step out of their hereditary rank and calling, to become 
gentry, to leave the plough and carry on the easier business of 
capitalists or government-functionaries, there is no example. 

The German novelists who undertake give pictures of 
peasant-life^ fall into tlie same mistake as our English novelists; 
they transfer their own feelings to ploughmen,and woodcutters, 
and give them both joys and sorrows of which they know nothing.. 
The peasant never questions the obligation of family-ties—he 
questions no enatom, —but tender affection, as it exists amongst 
the refined part of mankind, is almost as foreign to him as white 
hands and filbert-shaped nails. That the aged father who has 
given up his property to his children on condition of their main¬ 
taining him for the remainder of his life, is very far from meeting 
with delicate attentions, is indicated by the proverb current 
among the peasantry—“ jDon’t take your clothes ofl‘ before you go 
to'bed.*’ Among rustic moral tales and parables, not one is more 
universal than the story of the ungrateful children, who made 
their grey-headed father, dependent on them for a maintenance, 
eat at a wooden trough, because he shook the food out of his 
trembling handd. Then these same ungrateful childrefa observed 
one day that their own little hoy was making a tkiy wooden 
trough; and when they asked him what it was for, he answered 

father and mother mi^t eat out of it, when he was 
a had to keep them. 

id a very prudential affair, e^eially among the 
peasants who have the largest fidmre of propefl^. Politic 
vmaiiriages are hs common among them as among princes; and 
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when a peasant-h^ress in Westphalia marries, her husband 
adopts her name,, and .places his own after it Vith the* prefix 
geborner {nee}. The girls marry young, and the rapidity with 
which they get .old and is oae among the many proofs that 
the early yeard of marriage are fuller of hardships than <5f eon- 
jugal tenderness. When our writers of village stories," says 
Biehl, “ transferred their own emotional life to the f)easant, they 
obliterated what is precisely his most predominant characteristic, 
namely, that with him general custom holds the* plac^of-* 
individual feeling." 

We pay for greater emotional susceptibility too often by ner¬ 
vous diseases of which the peasant knows notliing. To him 
headache is the least of physical evils, because he thinks head- 
work the easiest and least indispensable of all labour. Happily, 
many of the younger sons in peasant families, by going to seek 
their living in the towns, carry thoir hardy nervous system to 
amalgamate with the over-wrought nerves of our town population, 
and refresh them-with a little rude vigour. And a return to the 
habits (rf peasant life y/the best remedy for many moral as well 
as physical diseases induced by perverted civilization. Biehl 
points to colonization as presenting tlio true field for this rege¬ 
nerative process. On the other si^e of the ocean, a man will 
have the courage to begin life again as a peasant, while at home, 
perhaps, opportutlity*as well as courage will fail him. Apropos 
of this subject of emigration, he remarks the striking'Tact, that 
the native shrewdiess and mother-wit of the German peasant 
seem to forsake him entirely when he has to apply them under 
new circumstances, and on relations foreign to his experience. 
Hence it is that the German peasant who emigrates, so con¬ 
stantly falls a victim to unprincipled adventurers in the prelimi¬ 
naries to emigration; but if once he gets his foot on the Americaii 
soil, he exhibits all the first-rate qualities of an agricultural 
colonist; and among all German emigrants, the peasant class are 
the most successful. 

But many disintegrating forces have been at work on thn 
peasant character, and degeneration is unhappily going on,at a 
greater pace than develc^ment. In the wine districts especially,; 
the inability of the email proprietors to bedr up under the vicis¬ 
situdes of the mcorket, or to ensure a high quality of wine by 
running theirbks of a h^te vintage, and the competition of beer, 
and cider with ihS inferior wines^ have tended to produce that 
uncertainty of gain wbie\wi^ the. peasant,; is tW inevitable 
cause of demoralization, i^all peasant proprietors are not 
a new class in Germ^y, but many of the evils of their poriticax 
are new. They are more d^en^nt on ready m<mey than for- • 
fneily; thus,/.where a pea^mfc ^ get hi^ 
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building md firing from tbe common forest, lie has now to pay 
for it with hard cash ; he used to thatch.bis own house, with' the 
help perhrps of'a neighbour, hut now he pays a man to do it for 
him ; he used to pay taxes in kind, hp now pays them in money. 
The chances of the market have to he disoounteU, and the pea¬ 
sant falls into the hands of money-lenders. Here is one of the 
cases in which social policy clashes with a purely econoiuical 
policy. 

^ . £olitic&l vicissitudes have added their influence to that of 
economicar changes in disturbing that dim instinct, that reve¬ 
rence for traditional custom, which is the peasant's principle of 
action. He is in the midst of novelties for which ho know^s 
no reason—changes in political geography, changes of the 
government to which he owes fealty, changes in bureaucratic 
management and police regulations. He finds himself in a now 
element before an apparatus fpr breathing in it is developed in 
him. His only knowledge of modem history is in some of its 
results^—for instance, that he has to pay heaAuer taxes from year 
to year. His chief idea of a governm^t is qf a power that 
raises his taxes, opposes his hiumless customs, and torments 
him with new formalities.* The source of all this is tlie false 
system of “ enlightening ” tlje peasant which has been adopted 
by the biireuucratie governments. A system which disregards 
the traditions and liereditary attachments of' the ipeasant, and 
appeals ctiily to a logical understanding which is not yet deve¬ 
loped in him, is simply disintegrating and ruiiaous to the peasant 
character. The interference with the communal regulations 
has been of this fatal character. Instead of endeavouring to 
promote to the utmost the healthy life of the Commune, as an 
organism the conditions of which arc hound up with tlie his¬ 
torical characteristics of the peasant, the bureaucratic plan of 
government is bent on .improvement by its patent machinery of 
state-appointed functionaries and olf-hand regulations in accor¬ 
dance with modem enlightenment. The spirit of communal ex- 
dueiveness—^tho resistance to the indiscriminate establishment of 
strangers, is an intense traditional feeling in the peasant. “ This 
gallows is for us and our children,” is the typical motto of this 
spirit. But such exclusiveness is highly irrational and repiignant 
to modern liberalism; therefore a bureaucratic government at 
once opposes it, and encourages to the utmost theentroduction 
of new inhabitants in the provincial communes. Instead of 
allowing the |ieasants to manage; their own, affairs, and, if they 
happen to believe that five and four make, eleven, to unlearn the 
preiodjee by their own experience in calculation, ap, llmt they 
gradually imderstand processeSj.aAd not pjerejy sie Results, 
bureaucracy comes with its "Bea4y,Beokoner'* wor^s all the 
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peasant's sums for hijn—-the surest way of maii^taining him in 
his stupidity, however^it may shake his prejudfc'e. ' 

Another questionable plan for elevating the peastint^is the 
supposed elevation of the* olericnl characfor by prcvfentipg the 
clorgymau from cultivating more than a trifling part of the land 
attached to his benefice; that he may be as muclj as possible 
of a scientific theologian, and as little as possible of a peasaut. 
In Uiis, Riehl observes, lies one great soiu'ce of weakness to the 
Protestant Church as compared with the Catholic, which fttTds* 
the great majority of its priests among the lower orders; and we 
have had the opportunity of making an analogous comparison 
in England, where many.of us can remember country districts iu 
which the great mass of the people were christianized by illite¬ 
rate Methodist and Independent ministers, while the influence of 
the parish clergyman among the poor did not extend much 
beyond a few old women in scarlet clotdis, and a few exceptional 
(duirch-going labourers. 

Bearing in mind tli^ general cbaractoristics of the Gonimn 
peasant/ it is ewy to uAderstand his relation to the revolution a vy 
ideas and revolutiomiry movements ,of modern times. '1^'iic 
peasaut, iu Germany as elsewhere, is a horn grumbler. Ho has 
always plenty of grievances in his pocket, hut Ije does not 
generalize those grievances; he does not cbmplain of “ govoru- 
ment” or society,” probably because he has good ^;easun to 
complain of the biugomaster. When a few sparks from the first 
French Ilevolutiou* fell among the German peasantry, and iu 
co tain villages of 8axony the country people assembled toge¬ 
ther to write down their demands, theie was no glimpse in 
tiieiv petition of the '' universal rights of man,” but simply of 
their own particular affairs as Saxon peasants. Again, after the 
July revolution of 1830, there were many insignificant peasant 
insurrections; but the object of almost all was the removal of 
local grievances. Toll-houses were pulled down; stamped paper 
was destroyed; in some 2 )laces there was a persecution of wild 
boars, in others, of that plentiful tame animal, the German liafh, 
or (!ounoiflor who is never called jnto council. But in 1848, 
seemed as if the movements of the peasants had taken a new 
character; in the small western states of Germany, it seemed 


us if the whole.clasi^ of peasantry was in insurrection. But in 
fact, the peanut di^ not "know the moaning of' the part he was 
playingJ ' He had heard tMi::|Ver 3 ^thing was bem^ in- 

the towns, md that wohderMi- things were happening there,; so, 
he tied up Ha bundle and set hjSP, Without any dia^nct object 

or r^olutaohrtjfe' country people presenth^Selveh op the* 
sfeng of hpminotibn, and were warmly reebi^d by thei'-p^ 
leaders. BtiC Ue^frpin the windows of duohl ■j^laces 
[V(fl. LXVi. No. GXXlX}-.djr»w SsBiEs^ Vol. F 
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terial botola, these swarms of peasants had quite another aspect, 
and it'’ was imagined that, they .had, a ‘cpmmon jdan of co- 
operatipn.® This, however, the peagflints have never had. Sys¬ 
tematic co-operation, implies generalf conceptions, and a proVi- 
sionaJ subordination, of,egoism, to which even artisans of 
towns have rarely shown themselves equal, and which are m 
foreign to the mind of the peanut as logati^ms or the doctrine 
of chemical proportions. And the revoludohary fervour of the 
■^e«ee»nt was soon cooled. The old mistrust of the towns was re¬ 
awakened on the spot. The Tyrolese peasants saw no great 
good in the fireedom of the press and the constitution, because 
these changes “ seemed to please the gentry so much.” Peasants 
who had given tlieir voices stormily for a German parliament, 
asked afterwards, with a doubtful look, whether it were to consist 
of infantry or cavalry. When royal domains were declared the 
property of the State, the peasants in some small principalities 
rejoiced over this, because they interpreted it to mean that every 
one would have his share in them, after the manner of the old 
common and forest rights. ^ 

Jhe very practical views of the peasants, with regard to the 
demands of the people, were in amusing contrast with the ab¬ 
stract theorizing of the educated townsmen. The peasant con¬ 
tinually withheld all -State payments until, he saw how matters 
would turn out, and was disposed to reckon up”the isolicl benefit, 
in the form of land or money, that might con^p to him from the 
changes obtained. While the townsman was'heating his brains 
about representation on the broadest basis, the peasant asked if 
the relation between tenant and landlord would continue as 


before, and whether the removal of the “feudal obligations” 
meant that the farmer should become owner of the land ? 

' It is in the same naive way that Communism is interpreted 
by the German peasantry. The wide spread among them of 
communistic doctrines, the eagerness with which they listened 
to a plan for the partition of property, seemed to countenance 
the notion, that it was a delusion to suppose the peasant would 
he secured from this intoxication by bis love of secure ^ssession 
and peaceful earnings. But, in fact, the peasant contemplated 
“ partition" by the light of an historical reminiscence rather than 
of noyel theory. The golden age, in, the imagination of the 
peasant, was the time when, every member of the oonanune had a 
as muoh yrch>d. &oik Uie fqirept' would en^ibio. him to 
se^ Some, aftev using whad, firing,—4n tbo oom- 

munad possessions were so profitable thati instead of his having 
to pay rates at the end of toe year, each member of the commune 
wf fea nmb^.mg in pocket. Hence the pea^^^ in ge^neral under- 
Btpi'by;,.y’m]!ati,on,'' that the State lands,; eBppbWy *^® 
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would bo dividt'd among tho communes, and by sonio 
tical Icgei-dcmaiu or otlier, evei^body would hate froe^firc-wood, 
free grazing for his cettle, And over and above that, V piece of 
gold without working for it. That he should give np a. single 
clod of his own to further the general partition/' had never 
entered the mind of tlie* peasant communist; and the perception 
tliat this was an essential preliminary to “ partition/^ was often a 
sufficient cure for his Communism. • - 

In villages lying in the neighbourhood of large towns, Kow- 
ever, where the circumstances of the peasantry ore very different, 
tpiitc another interpretation of Communism is prevalent. Here 
the peasant is generally sunk to the position of the proletaire, 
living from hand to mouth; he has nothing to lose, but every- 
tliing to gain by partition," The coarse nature of the peasant 
has here been corrupted into bestiality by the disturbance of his 
instincts, while he is as yet incapUble of principles; and in this 
tjpo of the degenerate peasant is •seen the worst example of 
ignorance intoxicated hy theory. 

A siguificunl*hint as to the mtorpretatioii the peasants put on 
revolutionary theories, may be drawn from the way they em¬ 
ployed the few weeks in whi'tli their movcnlents were unchecked. 
They felled the forest trees and shot the game; they withheld 
taxes; they shook off tlio imaginary or real burdens imposed on 
them by their mediatized princes, by presenting their “demands" 
in a very rough >^ay before the ducal or princely “ Schloss 
they set their faces against the bureaucratic management of the 
communes, deposed the government functionaries who had been 
placed over them as burgomasters and magistrates, and abolished 
the whole bureaucratic systc'm of procedure, simply by taking no 
notice of its regulations, and recurring to some tradition—som§ 
old order or disorder of things. In all this it is clear that they 
were animated not in the least by the spirit of modern revolu¬ 
tion, but by a purely narrow and personal impulse towards re¬ 
action. 

The idea of constitutional government lies^rdte beyond the 
range of the German peaswit's cotieeptioits.^ fcifly notion of 
representatioit is that of a r^pi^Ptation of rOnkS—of classes i* 
liis only notion of a deputy Is* of one who takes oar^, not of ttte 
national wel^re, but of the iftterestS of his own oi*der. Herein 
lay the greAVmistahe of the '4sat<»oratic party, in coi^on with 
the bureattoiatio they eoti^ly omitted tho 

peculiar choritchit ofTm pemjiit firoip then* mlitieoX ohlctilcUioUs,. 
They talked of the ‘‘people," and fowot that the ^peasants were^ 
included in the tenn. Only a baseless trUA^noc^tiop of ijie* 
peasant's oharaoter dould induce the suppositiopt #at Wbikd 
feel the sUghtOftt enthuBiasm about the principles involved in the 

F8 
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re-cons^itutioa qf the Empire, or oven fthout that re-c'onstitution 
itself. He has i\6 zeal for a wrifctfen law, as such, but only so far 
as it takerf the fom of a living law—a tradition. It was the 
external authority’which the revolutionary party had won in 
Baden that attracted the peasants into a participation in the 
struggle. , ' 

Such, Riehl tells us, are the general characteristics of the 
German peasantry—characteristics which subsist amidst a wide 
vafTOty of circumstances. In Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and Bran- 
denbui-g, the peasant lives on extensive estates; in Westphalia 
he lives in large isolated homesteads; in the Westerwald and 
in Sauerland, in little groups of villages and hamlets; on the 
Rhine, land is for the most port j)arcelled out among small pro¬ 
prietors, who live together in large villages. Then, of course, the 
diversified physical geography of Germany gives rise to equally 
diyei’sified methods of land-culture; and out of these various 
circumstances grow numerous specific differences in manner and 
character. But the generic character of\the German peasant is 
everywhere the same: in the clean mounCtiin hamlet and'in the 
dirty fishing village on the .coast; in the plains of North Germany 
and in the backwoods of America. “ Everywhere he has the same 
historical character—everywhere custom is his supreme law. 
Where religion and patriotism are still a naive instinct—are still a 
sacred custom, there begins the class of the Germaa*Peasantrj'.’' 

% ^ 

Our readers will perhaps already have gatliered from the 

foregoing portrait of the German peasant, that Riehl is not a 
man who looks at objects through the spectacles either of the 
doctrinaire or the dreamer; and they will he ready to believe what 
he tells us in his Preface, namely, that years ago he began his 
wanderings over the hills and plains of Germany for the sake of 
obtaining, in immediate intercourse with the people, that com¬ 
pletion of his historical, political, and economical studies which 
1\6 was unable to find in hooks. He began his investigations 
with no party prepossessions, and his present views were evolved 
entirely from his own gradually amassed observations. He was, 
first of all, a pedestrian, and only in the second place a politicjal 
author. The views at which ho has arrived by this inductive 
process, he sums up in the term— social-pclitical-conservatism; 
but his conservatism is,* we conceive, of a thoroughly philoso¬ 
phical kind. Re sees in Huro^an society incarnate history, 
and any attempt to dijsengoge. it ftdm its historical elements 
must, ^ he believes, be simply destructive of social vitality.'^ 

■ 1 1 *1 I H "III I H ,I,I im ■! I I ■ . . . iiJ l iMi n t H > I 1,1, |. 

* ibis artido, in our statement of BieU^s opMenSi we nufbt b6 

undcrstoc^not «s quotmg J^bl, but as and meitiiwbng him. 
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Whttfc lias grown up historically can only die out. historirj^lly, by 
the gradual operation of necessary laws. The external conditions 
which society has inherited from the past are buMhe'matfifesfca- 
tion of inherited internal ‘conditions in th^ human beings who 
compose it; the internal conditions and the external are related to 
each oAer as the organism and its medium, and development can 
take place only by the gradual consentaneous derolopment of 
both. Take the familiar example of attempts to abolish titles, 
which hare been about .as effective as th^ process of cutting**^? 
poppy-heads in a corn-field. Jedem Menschen, says Riehl, ist 
sem Zopf angeboren, warum soli denn der sociale Sprachge- 
brauch nicht auch scinen Zopf hahen ? —which we may render*— 
“as long as snobbism runs in the blood, wdiy should it not run 
in our speech ?” As a necessary preliminary to a purely rational 
society, you must obtain purely rational men, free from the sweet 
and bitter prejudices of hereditary affection and antipathy; which 
is as easy as to get running streams without springs, or the leafy 
shade of the forest without the secular growth of trunk and 
Aranoli*. • 

The historical conditions of society may bo compared with 
those of language. It milst be admitted* that the language of 
cultivated nations is in anything hut a rational state; the great 
sections of tlje civilized world are only approximatively intelligible 
to each other, and even that, only at the cost of long study ; one 
word stands for iiiany things, and many words for one thing; 
the subtle shades of meaning, and still subtler echoes of associa¬ 
tion, make language an instrument whicli scarcely anything 
short of genius can wield with definiteness and certainty. 
Su 2 >poso, then, that the effort which has been again and again 
made to construct a universal language on a rational basis has 
at length succeeded, and that you have a language which has no 
uncertainty, no whims of idiom, no cumbrous forms, no fitful 
shimmer of many-hued significance, no hoary archaisms “familiar 
with forgotten years**—-a patent de-odorized non-resonant 
language, which effects the purpose of communication as per¬ 
fectly and rapidly as algebraic signs. Your language may be 
a perfect me^um of expression to soienoe, but mil never ex¬ 
press lifCs which is, a great deal more tlian science. With the 
anomalies ilWSonveniences of historical language, you will 
have parted with'rhd music and its passion, with its vital qualities 
as an exp^Siop of individued oharaoter, with its subtle oap^hiliUe^ 
of wit, with eWerythiftg that ^ves it power over the imagination; 
and the next step in sjmplifieatioii will he the ^ invention of a 
talking watch, whioh will aohiere the utmost facility aud dispqteh 
in #ie oommumcation of iiemhy agraduat^^ustmeut of ticks, 
to he tepres^nfed im writing by s? omfresponding ar^gementof 
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dots. molaeoholy “language of the future The sensory 
and fflotor nerved that'runan the^samie sliej^;. are scarcely bound 

togethar bj a more necesBary-ted deHoat6»^n:xdon than that 'which 
binds men’s afibctfotis, imaginodon^ Vit^ a^d humour, with the 
subtle ramifications of historical language. language must be 
left to grow in precision, completeness, and xraityi as minds 
in cleamesev domprehensivenees, and sympathy. And there is 
jt ny aloj$ou8 relation between the moral tendencies of men and 
tlie * social conditions, they have inheadted. The nature of 
European men has its roots intertwined with the past, and can 
only be developed by allowing those roots to remain undisturbed 
while the process of development is going bn, until that perfect 
ripeness of the i seed which carries with it a life independent of 
the root. This vital connexion with the past is much more 
vividly felt on the Continent than in England, where we have to 
recai it by nn effort of memory and reflection; for though our 
English life is in its core intensely traditional, Protestantism and 
commci*ce have modeinized the face of land and the aspects 
of society in a far greater degree than in Shy contmentai 
country 

“ Abroad,” says Eusltin, *'a building of the eighth or tenth century 
stands ruinous in the,open street; the children play round it, the 
peasants heap their corn in it, the buildings of yesterday nestle about 
it, and fit ^fcheir new stones in its rents, and tremble in sympathy as it 
tyembles. No one ivonders at it, or thinks of it as separate, and of 
another time; we feel the ancient world to be a real thing, and oUc- 
with the newantiquity is no dream; it is rather the children playing 
about the old stones that are the dream. But all is continuous; and 
the words ‘from generation to generation/ understandable here.” 

This conception of European society as incarnate history, is 
the fundamental idea of Riehrs books. After the notable failure 
of revolutionary attempts conducted from the point of view of 
abstract democratic and socialistic theories, after the practical 
demonstration of the evils resulting from a bureaucratic system 
which governs by an undiscrimiaating, dead meolfanistti, Eiehl 
wdshes^to urge on riie consideration of his countrymen, a social 
policy founded on the speciaT study of the people as they are-— 
on the natural history of the various social'ranks.. He thinks it 
wise to pause aEttle from theorizing, and see what ia, tbe material 
•actually present for'theory to work upon. Itris. the glory of the 
Socialists—in contrast wiih the detaooralic doctrinaires who have 
been too much occupied with thd geneml idea of the peo^e*' to in- 
^Uirb^^tordcularly intoihe aotual life of the people—fchat they have 
thomselves with enthusiastic ^bal into the sMuly at least 
of one sb^'group, namely, the faet<^ Up^^iv#? 
the i^eret of^h^dr partial buoccss. have 
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made this apooial stui^y of a slaglo fragment of pociety the basis 

of a theory which quietly suhstitutes for the. small group of 
Parisian proleteireS' or English factory'WorJcers, the society of all 
Europe—-nayj iof the whole world. And in' this way tb,ey have 
lost the best fruit of their investigations. For, says Biehl, the 
-more deeply we penetrate into the knowledge of ^society in its 
details, the' more thoroughly we shall be convmced that a 
universal social policy has no validity except on paper, and can 
never be carried into, successful practice. The conditions'*^ 
German society are altogether different from those of French, 
of English, Or of Italian society; and to apply the same social 
theory to these nations'indiscriminately, is about as wise a pro¬ 
cedure as Triptolemus Yellowley’s application of the agricultural 
directions in Virgil's “ Georgies” to his farm in tlie Shetland Isles. 

It is the clear and strong light in which Riehl places'this 
important position, that in our opinion* constitutes Hie suggestive 
value of his books for foreign as well as German readers. It has 
not been sufficiently insisted on, that in the various branches of 
Social'Science“there is an advance from the general to the special, 
from the simple to tlie complex, analogous with that which is 
found in the series of the sticuces, from Mathematics to Biology. 
To the laws of quantity comprised' in ]\Iatheraatic^ and Physics 
ai'e superadejed, in Ohemistry, laws of quality; to these again aro 
Oilded, in Biology, laws of life; and lastly, the conditions of life 
in general, hramsJi out into its special conditions, or Natural 
History, on the one hand, and into its abnormal conditions, 
Pathology, on the other. And in this series or ramification of thS 
.sciences, the more general science will not suffice to solve the 
2)roblem3 of the more special. Ohemistry embraces phenomena 
which are not explicable by Physics; Biology embraces pheno¬ 
mena which are not explicable by Chemistry; and no biologidai 
generalization; will enable us to predict the infinite specialities 
produced by the complexity of vital conditioijts^ So Social 
Science, while it has departments which in tb<(l. fuiidamental 
generality correspond, to mathematics and physios,.namely, those 
grand and simple g^aralizations which trace out the inevitable 
march of, the. human race as a whole, aadj as a ramificadon .of 


these, the laws of economical soienoe, has also, in the,departments 
of governs^eait juiispradence, which embrace, the conditions 
of sociaEWe iii?«all thewp-.:#»tffiple3tity» what, may'be-oalleff its , 
Biology, canryifigs tqTr#«i|aerl^ phettbm^a,which 

outUe the sphere of. belcmg. to Nator^^ Hia|ory. 

jast as thembst&oepnghdeqhMhtwqe 
or genawd ph^^olegy; enabk y<m 

nfawbalah<»;q|JWe^.Myfito yivari«m,^jl^^piir.parfi^^ 

society of and 
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selves, as the Oermauss say, at caso iu tlieir skin; SO tho most 
complete equipnveht of theory not enable a statesman or a 
political and social reformer to adjust his measures ■wisely, in the 
absence of* a special^ acquaintance with tlie seotiorwof society for 
which *he legislates, with the peculiar eharacteristioe of the 
nation, the pjovince, the class whose well-being he has to consults 
In other woj;ds, a wise social policy must be based not simply on 
abstract social science, but on the Natural History of social 
'ilfodies. 

% 

Rielils books are nol dedicated merely to the argumentative 
maintenance of this or of any other position ; they are intended 
chiefly as a contribution to that knowledge of the German people 
on the importance of wLicli he insists. He is less occupied with 
urging his own conclusions tlian with impressing on his readers 
the "facts wlxich have led him to those conclusions. In the 
volume entitled Land und Leute, which, though published 
last, is properly an introduction to the volume entitled Die 
Burgerliche QeseUschafty he considers ^the German people in 
their physical-geographical relations; he compefies the natural 
divisions of the race, as determined by land and climate, and 
social traditions, with ithe artificial divisions which are based on 
diplomacy ; and he traces the genesis and influences of what we 
may call the ecclesiastical gcograpliy of Germany—dts partition 
between Catholicism and Protestantism. He shows that the 
ordinary* antithesis of North and South Gei*rq.any represents no 
rd-al ethnographical distinction, and that the natural divisions of 
Germany, founded on its physical geogiaphy, arc threefold; 
namely, the low plains, the middle mountain region, and the 
high mountain region, or Lower, Middle, and Upper Germany; 
and on this primary natural division all the other broad ethno¬ 
graphical distinctions of Germany will be found to rest. The 
plains of North or Lower Germany include all the seaboard tho 
nation possesses; and this, together with the fact that tliey are 
. traversed to tJip depth of 600 miles by navigable rivers, makes 
them the natural seat of a trading race. Quite different is the 
geographical character of Middle Germany.^ While the northern 
plains are marked off *into great divisions^ by such 'rivers as the 
Lower Bhine, the Woser, and the Oder, running almost in 
parallel linos, this central region is out up like a masaio by tho 
oaprieious lines of valleys and rivers. is the region in 

whiol\, you find those famous roofs from which the rain-water 
ruuft^l^wards two different seas, mid the moun^Urtopa from 
whi^’.'you may look into eight or ten German States. The 
a^nndanoe of water'-power and the presence of. extensive coal- 
mizles, allbw of a very diversified industrial dev^opment m Middle 

jn Upper Germany, or the high' noountiah" region. 
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we find the same symmetry in the lines of the,rivers as in the 
north; almost all the great AljAye streams flow ^parallel with the 
Danube. But the majority of these rivers are neithef na'«igahlc 
nor available for induatrfltl objects, and instead of servjing fox 
communication, they shut off one great tract from another. The 
slow development, the* simple peasant life of many districts is 
here determined by the mountain and the river. In the south¬ 
east, however, industrial activity spreads throngli* Bohemia 
towards Austria, and forms a sort of balance to the induiStffffl 
districts of the Lower Bhine, Of course, the boundaries of these 
three regions cannot be very strictly defined; but an approximation 
to the limits of Middle Germany may bo obtained by regarding 
it as a triangle, of which one angle lies in Silesia, another in 
Aix-la-Ohapelle, and a third at Lake Constance. 

This triple division conresponds widi the broad distinctioifs of 
climate. In the northern plaint the' atmosphere is damp md 
lieavy ; in the southern mountain^ region it is dry and rare, 
and thpro are abrupt tjhangcs of temperature, sharp contrasts 
between the 8(fAsons, and devastating storms; hut in both these 
zones men are hardened by conflict with the roughno^^ses of, the 
climate. In Middle Germany, on the contrary, there is little of 
this struggle; the seasons arc raofe equable, and tjie mild, soft 
air of the vqlley& tends to make the inhabitants luxurious and 
sensitive to hardships. It is only in exceptional mountain dis¬ 
tricts that one is liere reminded of the rough, bracing air on the 
heights of Southern Germany. It is a curious fact that, as tne 
air becomes gradually lighter and rarer from the North German 
coast towards Upper Germany, the average of suicides regularly 
decreases. Mecklenburg has the highest number, then Prussia, 
while the fewest suicides occur in Bavaria and Austria. 

Both the northern and southern regions have still a large 
extent of waste lands, downs, morasses, and heaths; and to these 
are added, in the south,'abundance of snow-fields and naked rock; 
while in Middle Germany culture has almost overspread the face 
of tho land, and there are no large tracts of waste. There is the 
same proportion in the distribution of forests. Again, in the 
north we see a monotonous continuity of wheat-fields, potato^ 
grounds, meadow lands, and vast heaths, and there is the 
same unifoil&'ity of culture over large surfaces in the southern, 
table-lands the ^ Alpine‘pastures. In Middle Ge^&ny, on 

the contrary,’ there is a perpetual variety of crops within a fehort 
space; the diversity of laud surface and the correspo^frg 
variety in tKe ’of plants are an invitation to the splittitt^ 

up of estetes^ and thfe encourages todbe Uthiost the 
•gbm'aoter of t^e oifltivution. ^ M 

Accordii^ to threei^ld division^ it appssitrs tBtcit ttte 
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certain^ features, oomuion to North and So^th Germany in which 
they differ from,Central Germany, and the nature of this dif¬ 
ference Riehl indicates by distingui^ing the fornier as Centralized 
LfOnd and tlie lattef as IndividucMzeA'Lwnd; a dietinction which 
is well symbolized by the fact that North and South Germany 
possess the great lines of railway which*are the medium for the 
traffic of the world, while Middle Germany is far richer in lines 
local communication, and possesses the greatest length of 
mlway within the smallest space. 3)isregarding superficialities, 
the East Frieslondersj the Schleswig-Holsteinera, the Mecklon- 
burghers, and the Pomeranians are much more nearly allied to 
the old Bavmians, the Tyrolese, and the Styviana> than any of 
these are allied to the Saxons, the Thuringians, or the Ilhine- 
landers. Both in North and South Germany original races are still 
found in large masses, and popular dialects are spoken; you still 
find there thoroughly peasant districts, thorough villages, and also, 
at ^eat intervals, thorough oities; you still find there a sense of 
rank. In Middle Germany, on the contrary, the original races 
are fused together or sprinkled hither and thiffier; the pecu¬ 
liarities of the popular dialects are worn down or confused; there 
is no very strict line of .demarcation between the country and the 
town population, hundreds of small towns and large villages 
being hardly distinguishable in their ohaf'aoteristi.cs; and the 
sense of rank, as part of the organic structure of society, is 
almost extinguished. Again, both in the nor^h and south there 
is still a strong ecclesiastical spirit in the people, and the Pome-' 
ranian sees Antichrist in the Pope as clearly as the Tyrolese sees 
him in Doctor Luther; while in Middle Germany the confessions 
are mingled, they exist peaceably side by side in very narrow 
space, and tolerance or indifference has spread itself widely even 
in the pc^ulnr mind. And the analogy, or rathear the causal rela¬ 
tion, between the physical geography of tlie three i*egions and 
the development of the population goes still further: 

,“Por*’ obsetVec Biehl, “the striking connexion which has been 
pointed out between the local geological formations in Germany and 
the revolutionary disposition of the people has more th^ a meta* 
phorical rignificonce. Where the primev^ physic^ revolutions of the 
globe have been the wildest in their effects, and the most multiform 
^rata teye been tossed together or thrown ono upon th^ other, it il^ 
^ veg^lutelligihle eonseipience that on a land auri^Q thha broken up, 
thj^^ulation shpul^soou^ develop itself into small communities, and 
tl^» the more intense life generated in these smallei^ communities, shpdfd 
becoi;^ the most favouraWe nidus for the reception of modejfh culfew®, 
apd this a susceptibility for its revofotionaryideasfwhile a people 
settled iff a region where its groups ate spxwd a'lar|fO imace will 
persist mhdh^more obstinately in the of ite 

ITie people 0 ! Middle Germany have none of 4bat 
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ness which determines Jbhe peculiar genius of grpat. national ^groups, 
just as this one-sidedness or uniifemity is wanting to the geological 
and geographical character of their land.*’ 

This ethnographical orftline Diehl fills up with special and 
typical descriptions, and then makes it the starting-ponit for a 
criticism of the actual political condition of Gcnrmany. The 
volume is full of vivid pictures, as well as penetrating glances 
into the maladies and tendencies of modem society. It would be 
fascinating as literature, if it were not important for its facts &1SI 
philosophy. But we can only commend it to pur readers, and 
pass on to the volume entitled I>ie Burgerliche GeselUclurft, from 
which we have drawn oiir sketch of the German peasantry. Here 
Diehl gives us a series of studies in that natural hi<?tory of the 
people, which he regards as the proper basis of social policy. He 
holds that, in European society, there are three natwal ranlba or 
estates: the hereditary landed aristoctacy, the citizens or com¬ 
mercial class, and the peasantry or agricultural class. By natural 
ranks he means ranks Vhich have their roots deep in the histo¬ 
rical •structure* t)f society, and are still, in the present, showing 
vitality above ground; he means those great social groups which 
are not only distinguished externally by their vocation, but essen¬ 
tially by thoir mental character, Cheir habits, theit mode of Dfe, 
—by the principle they represent in the historical development of 
society. In his conception of the “Fourth Estate’’-.he differs 
from the usual interpretation, according to which it is simply 
equivalent to the Proletariat, or those who are dependent on daily 
wages, whose only capital is their skill or bodily strength-*- 
factory operatives, artisans, agricultural labourers, to whom 
might bo addefl, especially in Germany, the day-labourers with 
the quill, tJie Dtcrary proletariat. This, Diehl observes, is a valid 
basis of economical classification, but not of social classificatiom 
In liis view, the Fourth Estate is a stratum produced by the per¬ 
petual abrasion of thef other great social groups; it is the sign 
and result of the decomposition which is commencing in tjiie 
organic constitution of society* Its elements are derived alike 
from the aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, and the peasantry* It 
assembles under its banner the deserters of historical society, 
form® them into a terrible army, which is only just awaking to the 
conscipusi^ps 0 t its i(!!orporate power. The tendency of this 
Soorth £9tate/li|^the yery process of its jfbrmation, is to th>)away 
%dth the distincrive Ifistorieal'character-of otiber ^tetes, bad 
. to resolve their peeulUit raph and vocation into a social 

relation founded mi an conceprion of cpeiety. Accord* 

to Riehl’a the day*Wbourete^whea» the pol^M 

es me Estate^ belong poi^y 

l^santryx agricultmfbl diass, and partly to ox 

commercial class. 
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Riehl considers, in tho first place, the peasantry and aristocracy 
as the* “Forces,‘of social persistence," and, in the second, the 
honrgeoisj*8 and the “fourth estate" as the “Forces of social 
inovementi" • ' • 

The» aristocracy, he obsems, is the ohly one among these 
four groups which is denied by others besides Socialists to have 
any natural - basis as a separate rank. It is admitted that there 
was once an aristocracy which had an intrinsic ground of existence, 
Bffl how, it is alleged, this is an historical fossil, an antiquarian 
relic, venerable because grey with age. In what, it is asked, can 
consist the peculiar vocation of the aristocracy, since it has no 
longer the monopoly of the land, of the higher military functions, 
and of government offices, and since the service of the court has 
no longer any political importance ? To this Riehl replies that 
in ^eat revolutionary crises, the “ men of progress” have more 
than once “ abolished” thh aristocracy. But remarkably enough, 
tho aristocracy has always re-appeared. This measure of aboli¬ 
tion showed that the nobility were no longer regarded as a real 
class, for to abolish a real class would be an Absurdity.’ • It is 
quite possible to contemplate a voluntary breaking-uj) of the 
peasant or citizen class in the socialistic sense, but no man in his 
senses would think of straightway “ abolishing” citizens and 
peasants. The aristocracy, then, was regarded aa a sort of cancer, 
or excrescence of society. Nevertheless, not only has it been found 
impossible to annihilate an hereditary nobility by decree; but 
also, the aristocracy of the eighteenth century outlived even the’ 
self-destructive acts of its own perversity. A life which was 
entirely without object, entirely destitute of functions, would 
not, says Riehl, he so persistent. He has an acute criti¬ 
cism of those who conduct a polemic against the idea of on 
hereditary aristocracy while they are proposing an “ aristocracy 
of talent,” which after all is based on the principle of inheritance. 
The Socialists are, therefore, only consistent in declaring against 
aq aristocracy of talent. “ But when they have turned the world 
into a great Foundling Hospital, they will still be Unable to 
eradicate the ‘privileges of birth.’ " We must not follow him in 
his criticism, however,' nor can we afford to do more than mention 
hastily his interesting sketch of the raediseval aristocracy, and his 
admonition to the German aristocracy of the present day, that 
the vitality of their class is not to be sustained by romantiw 
attempts to revive mediasval fon»a and sentiments, but only by 
the exercise of functions as real and salutary for actual society 
as those of the mediceval aristocracy were for the feudal age. 
“ In modem society the divisions of rank indicate .dwision 0 / 
according to that distribution of faUntions in the soeid' 
of^anisffi which the historical constitution of society has deter- 
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mined. In this way the principle of diflferentiation and tho 
principle of unity are Identical/i • • “ 

The elaborate study of the German bourgeoisie, ’(^lich forms 
the next divis:^ori pf the volume, must be passed over, but wo may 
pause a moment to note KiehFs definition of the social T^Uister 
(Philistine), an epithet for which we have no equivalent, not at 
all, however, for want of the object it represents. ’Most people, 
who read a little German, know that the epithet Pfiilister origi¬ 
nated in the Burschen~lebm, or Student-life of Germany, and 
that the antithesis of Bur$(h and Philister was equivalent to the 
antithesis of “ gown*’ and “ townhut since the word has passed 
into ordinary language, it has assumed several shades of signifi¬ 
cance which have not yet been merged in a single, absolute 
meaning; and one of the questions which an English visitor in 
Germany will probably take an opportunity of asking is, “ What 
is the strict moaning of the Mord Philister V* Piehrs answer is, 
that the Philister is one who is indifferent to all social interests, 
all public life, os di^itinguished from selfish and private interests; 
he h^s.*no syirpathy with political and social events except as 
they affect his own comfort and prosperity, as they offer him 
material for amusement or opportunity gratifying his vaiiity. 
He has no social or political creed,-but is always of the, opinion 
which is most coifveruent for tho moment.* Ho is always in the 
majority, and is the main element of unreason and stupidity in 
the judgment of a* discerning public." It seems presumptuous 
in us to dispute ifielil's iuterpi'etation of a German word, but we 
must think that, in literature, the epithet Philister has usually a 
wider meaning than this—includes his definition and something 
more. We imagine the Philister is the personification of the 
spirit which judges everything from a lower point of view than 
the subject demands—whicli judges the affairs of tho parish from 
the egotistic or purely personal point of view—which judges the 
afftiii's of the nation from the parochial point of view, and does 
not hesitate to measure the merits of the universe from the human 
point of yiew. At least, this must surely be the spirit to whidh 
Goethe alludes in a passage rttod by Kiohl himself, where he says 
that the Germans need not be ashamed of^ erecting a monument 
to him as well as to Blucher; for if Blucher had freed them from 
tho French, he (Goethe) had freed them from the nets of the 
Philister , 

mbgt mir.iouaer uugescheut 
GIrich Dcnkmal setzeii 1 

Voa hat cr each beffeit, 

loh vc^ PMlister-netzeii/^ 

Goetho could .Bafdly claim to. be the apostle of ptthH© spirit 
he is emiaetitily the rawi who Wps us to rise to s lo% j^pint 
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of olifietvation, ho that we may see things in Ihcir relative pro¬ 
portions. ^ ^ ' 

The mddt interesting chapters in the description of the 
‘‘Fourth Estate/’ which concludes tbo volume, ar^ those on the 
“Aristocratic l^roletariat” and the “Intellectual Proletariat.” 
The Fourth Estate in Germany, says Eiehl, has its centre of 
gravity not, as in England and France, in the day labourers 
* and factory operatives, and still less in the degenerate pea- 
snnti’y. In Germany, the ediicated proletariat is the leaven 
that sets the maas in fermentation; the dangerous classes 
th<*re go about, not in blouses, but in frock-coats; they 
begin with the impovorishod prince and end in the hungriest 
litU^ratevr. The custom that all tho sons of a nobleman shall 
inherit their father’s title, necessarily goes on multiplying that 
class of aristocrats who are not only without function but Avith- 
out adequate provision, and who shrink from entering the ranks 
of tbo citizens by adopting some honest calling. The younger 
son of a prince, says Kichl, is usually obliged to remain Avitliout 
any vocation; and however zealously he may«^ study music, 
painting, literature, or science, ho can never be a regular musi¬ 
cian, painter, or man *of science; his pursuit will be called a 
“ passion^” not a “ calling,” and to the cud of his days he remains 
a dilettante. But the ardent pursuit of a fixed,practical calling 
can alone .satisfy the active man,” Direct legislation cannot 
remedy this evil. The inheritance of titles Jbj younger sons 
is* tho universal custom, and custom is stronger than law. But 
if all government preference for the “aristocratic proletariat” 
Avere withdrawn, the sensible men among them would prefer emi¬ 
gration, or tho pursuit of some profession, to the hungry dis¬ 
tinction of a title without rents. 

‘The intellectual proletaires lliehl calls the “ church militant ” 
of the Fourth Estate in Germany. In no other country are they 
so numerous; in no other country is tho* trade in material and 
industrial capital so far exceeded by the wholesale and retail 
trade, the traffic and the usury, in the intellectual capital of tho 
nation. Germany yields mo7^e infSllectual prodwe than it can 
use and pay for. 

“ This over-production, which is not transient but permanent, nay, 
is constantly on tho increase, evidences a diseased state of the national 
industry, a perverted application of industrial powets, and Is a far more 
pungent satire on the national condition than all the poverty of opei^a- 
tives and peasants. . . . Other nations need not envy us the 
preponderance of tho intellectual proletariat over the proletaircs of 
manual labour. For man more easily becomes diseased from over- 
stuefy than from the labour of the hwds; and it is precisely in tie . 
inteUectual proletariat that there are the most dsmgerous seeds of 
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disease. This is the gi’oup in,which the opposition hotween earnings 
anti wants, between the ideal sociaj position and the Teal, is the most 
hopelessly irreconcilable.’* 

We must unwillingly leaye our readers to, make acquaintance 
for themselves with the graphic details^with which Riehl follows 
up this general statement; but before quitting these admirable 
volumes, let us say, lest our inevitable omissions should have 
left room for a different conclusion, that Riehrs conservatism is 
not in the least tinged with the partisanship of a class, with-a 
poetic fanaticism for the past, or with the prejudice of a mind 
incapable of discerning the grander evolution of things to which 
fill social forms are but temporarily subservient. It is the con¬ 
servatism of a clear-eyed, practical, but withal large-minded man 
—a little caustic, perhaps, now and then in his epigrams on 
democratic doctrinaires wdio have their nostrum for all political 
and social diseases, and on oommiyiistic,theories which he regards 
as “ the despair of the individual in his own manhood, reduced 
to a system/' but nevertheless able and willing lo do justice to 
the elei^lents of.|act and reason in every shade of opinion and 
every Yorm of effort. He is as far as possible fi'om tlie folly of 
supposing that the sun will, go backward op the dial, because'wc 
put the hands of our clock backward; he only contends against 
the opposite folly of decreeing that it shall? be mid-day, while in 
fact the sau*is only just touching the mountain-tops, and all 
along the valley nren are stumbling in tlie twilight. ’ * 
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1. Wortcrhuch der Lat^iniscken S 2 ^Tachef nack Jmtorisch- 
genetiscimi Principicn, mit steterherucksichtigung der Oram- 
matiky Synonymik wid Altertlmmskunde^ hearbeitet von Dr, 
Willidm Freund, Ncbst mehreren Beilagen linguistischen 
und arclidologischcn Inhalts, 8vo. • IV. Blinde. Leipzig: 
1834—1840. 




A CojnoHS and Critical Latin-Englisli Lexicon^ founded on 
the larger Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. William Freund, 
with Additions and Corrections from iheltexicons of Qesner, 
Facciolati, Scholler, Georges, dec. ByE. A. Andiws, LL,D. 


New York: 1851. 


‘A Latin-English Dictionary, based upon the Works of For- 
cellini and Freund, By William f^itli, LL.D., Editor of 


the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, 
and Geography. IjOikIou: 1855. 


I T has-been a standing complaint for many years, that although 
England by her Universities at Oxford>and^ Cambridge offers 
the highest rewards to those who cultivate the classical languages, 
the returns are by no means proportionate ta the value of the 
pnzes, so that the country still looks to Germany for the main 
supply of materials for these pursuits. There is however 
beyond all doubt inucJi exaggeration in the statement of this ns 
of other grievances ; and assuredly in the department of history, 
more particularly that of Greece, the literary labours of England 
o8cui)y an indisputable pre-eminence over those of the Continent. 
To limit the pretensions of Englishmen to this one portion of 
the field would be an injustice; yet after tliomost careful examina¬ 
tion of all tlic claims that can with reason bo put forward iti 
favour of English scholars, a candid, inquirer must admit that lie 
is fkr ftom satisfied. A conside^ifele proportion of the evil is 
probably to. be asciib^d to the limitation by which the full advan¬ 
tages of collegiate success are confined to such as enter into 
holy orders, and to^ the additional fact that those who devote 
themselves to. this'profession, soon find tha^. thei/duties and 
their interests alike forbid an active prosecution of dlassioal 
studies^ On the other hand, a large majority of those who for¬ 
feit tfesir title to fellowships by not taking orders, are before lofig 
up in the all-absorbing occupations of legal or political 
a country in which, the tyranny of habit pniaisheB^hj 
caste- those who«H limited incotno will TMVt;#il?ow thpm 
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to maintain the requisite standard of what is called respectability, 
few indeed are those who will find in tliD wartnth oi their own 
zeal and in the pleasures of a literary life, a compensation for the 
sacrifice of m^ny social comforts and the supercilious’regards of 
tliose around them. No doubt there are men who, working in 
the field of classical pursuits, attain a solid Reward, for their ex¬ 
ertions ; but these are for the moat pai't precluded.by the drud¬ 
gery of their professional duties, even supposing them .to possess 
the requisite ability, from pushing forward the boundaries “of 
classical science. On the other hand, the book-makers, with few 
and honourobh) exceptions, divide themselves into two classes; 
those, the great mass, .who work up old materials into new 
shapes, carefully retaining the current eiTors to suit the taste of 
the market; and, on the other hand, the shrewd mauufiicturers, 
men not without practical merit, who, availing themselves directly 
or indirectly, occasionally with acknowledgment, more commonly 
without, of the intellectual labours of othei's, contrive to reap a 
twofold harvest of cash and credit, a substantial present reward, 
together with 4ho advantages of a cheaply-earned reputation, 
which again, while'acceptable in itself is chiefly valued by them 
as so much capital to bo invested in future commercial specu¬ 
lations. 

-But, with all drawbacks allowed for, and all deductions made, 
there is still In this country, and has been for many years, a large 
amount of latent scholarship of the first quality; and ho slight 
debt was due to tSe editor of the several classical diciionariSs 
wliich have been published or commenced in the last thirteen 
years, for drawing that scholarship into the public service, and 
not less to the publishers who had the courage to support him in 
the effort. 

In the list of the contributors to the Dictionaries of Antiquities 
and Biography, there occur the names of some twenty gentlemen 
who belong to the first rank of classical literature in the coun¬ 
try ; mid these two works, in spite of occasional defects, may 
challenge comparison with anything of the kind in Germany or 
France. In the “Dictionary Of Geography," which is proceeding 
with creditable regularity towards completion, we regret to find 
so few of the names which gave to its predecessors the best gua¬ 
rantee for accuracy and completeness. Among those few, there 
are indeed pf the very ablest of the old contributors ; but 

we fear that tlie^^ork will be found to be of very unequal merit, 
and, at any rate, many of the articles exhibit a wild luxuriance 
which might wqll have been pruned by the editorial knife. But 
tJie great mass of .consumers in the literary, as in the other mar¬ 
ket^, are apt to a ready .welcome to what is offered under 
the seeming sanction of a good name. While those who speak 

[Vol. LXVI, No. CXXIX.3-^N»w Snams, Vd. X. No. 1, O 
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fwm Imowlcdge ascribe the merit of the several dictioimrios 
v^icU i)r.^initA lias edited to iudivitlutti cuutributorsj the 
publiojool& oiiiy to what is, seeu ia the hrst page, or rather to 
that other oiid shorter title which is stamped on ^ the back of a 
book* Even the members of the literary fraternity, in their 
careless indolence or for the sake of brevity, are apt to make 
their references not to Mr. Donkin’s “ Essay on Greek Music,” 
or Mr. I^ong s “ Papers on Eoman Law,” or Pmfessor liraniiis’s 
^^reatise on Plato,” or Professor De Morgan's “ Biography of 
Euclid;” but, in shorter phrase, to Smiths “Antiquities” or 
Smith’s “ Biography.” The error is further encouraged by tlie 
growing practice on the part of the publishers of tltemselves 
ascribing tho authoi'ship to the editor alone. Thus, we have 
before ns an advertisement, not the first of its kind, bonnd up 
with the very book we propose to examine, which commences, 
“Classical Dictionaries, d)y Wm. Smith, LL.J).;” and we shall 
be'guilty of no injustice in assuming that this is done with the 
sanction of that gentleman, when he himself, in the preface to 
the TOliime {p. xi.), writes : “ Such names arc ejpplained at pro¬ 
per length in my Classical^Dictionaries.” These, it may be said, 
aro'little personal matters in which the public is not concerned. 


Bui it is by little matters of this kind, accumulating imperceptibly 
li-om lime to* time, that a great error is eventually built up, and 
the public mind subjected to serious misconceptions. In the 
present instance, we arc aware that the editor of the Dictionaries 
has been himself a contributor of numerous articles, and soine of 


considerable extent. Occasionally he found in existing German 
or English publications matter which, more or less abridged, 
miglit take a place beside tbe able articles of other writers; 
but, on tbe whole, we hesitate not to say that all the Dictionaries 
vfould have been improved if the editor had confined himself to 
his editorial duties. Those duties indeed were slight, after lie 
had once secured tho services of coutributoi's for the most part so 
highly qualified; for we think that his modesty must have 
checked any critical interference wth their labours, except per¬ 
haps in an occasional hint at the importance of condensation. 

so it might havet remained for him, had he been prudent, to 
do little more than arrange the distribution of nvork between the 
writers, quietly to importune those who were disposed to lag 
behind, and to supermfeiid the mechanical^ labours of publi¬ 
cation. - ; , 

.,^^86 remsiks, however invidious,'will, we befieve, feid their 
lex^Se with our reiaders from their bearing upon the question we 
hays proposed to discuss, nor. shall they be left in the form of 
va^e and unsupported generality. As a slight i^oimen of^the 
sort of contributions which Dr, Smith is qualified to produce, w6 
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1)}\ Sinitlia Article on Slancins, 
may refer to the article on l^laucius, wiucli called for the more 

au*e, jis it is so likely to be consulted by thos^ who are reading 

the well-known speech ofOicero in his defence. The arst portion 
is oj)en to uo^very serious* objection, with the exception^of what 
is possibly a typographical error—4he substitution of M. Crassus 
for P. Crassus; but the latter half has as many prrors as sen- 
t(‘uces, and those for the most part alfectiug the ^sence of the 
narrative. Dr. Smith tolls us:— 

Before they (Plancios and Plotius) entered their office (the curule 
aedlloship), Juventius Laterensis, in conjunction \vith,L. Cassius Lon¬ 
ginus, accused Plancius of the crime of sodalitimn, or the bribery of 
the tribes by moans of ill^al associations in accordance with the Lex 
Lioinia, which had been proposed by the consul Licinius Cnissus in 
the preceding year. By this law, the accuser had not only the Y)o\vor 
of choosing the president {qiimsitor) of the couid that was to try tlie 
case, hut ^so of selecting four tiiU^s from which tho judieos were to 
bo taken, and one of which alone the accused had the privilege of re¬ 
jecting. The prajtor C. Alfius Flavns was the qiisesitor selected by 
LatereiKis. Cicero defended Plancius, and obtained his acquittal. Ho 
subsequently espoused the Po3n2>eian part^- in the civil wars, and after 
Cajsar had gained the supremacy, lived in exile at Corcyra. While lie 
was living there, Cicero wrote to him two letters of condolence which 
have come down to u>s.” 

For the fifst n^ord of this paragrajih there is just no authority, 
and if we must needs draw inferences from probabilities, there is 
better ground foi* saying “ after they had entered upon thoir 
office,” as, in consequence of the postponement of the comitia, 
the lime for the preceding iediles’ going out of office had already 
elapsed long before the election of Plancius, and a second argu¬ 
ment in the same direction may be drawn from what will pre¬ 
sently follow. Again, sodalltiam (or rather, sodalicixin}) denoWs 
not a crime, hut a social club (of sodalea); and a prosecution of 
those who*employed such clubs for election purposes in the way 
of treating, bribery, intimidation, and violence, was always ex¬ 
pressed by tho words de aodaliciu. Tlie prostitution of clubs 
and city companies for electioneering objects, is a matter only 
too familiar to Englishmen; and, though tlxe blunder may in some 
sort bo excused perhaps in a German, no one acquainted with the 
doings of oqi; owij.eloctiou committees should have believed on any 
than the slir^>ugest evidence, that tho promoter of an election 
petition, tnuohlesS a prosecutor ad! was allowed to, nomi¬ 

nate the judge* who should preside, at the trial. And what 

m.mmt n j-^ i -- ' ' ' ' f - - V " - - - |-- l r—T l. - ' J- - - 

* That is, the guasUof^ a term which iiiilst not he CCnfouaded with the 
indices or The jHfosecutor under, the Lex licinia had the, right of hozm- 
naling four 'tribes*of which, after one had been ehallen^ the de¬ 
fendant, the jury was to be selected (probably by lot)^ , Thia something 

a a 
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authority has Br* Smith for the assertion ? None, except the 
one senteiyie in Cicero's speech,'^whero, congratulating liiinself 
and his client .on their having so highly respectable a man as 
C. Alfius on the heneh/ he says (c. !'?)>—Indeed, Jiod Planoius 
been permitted himself to select his own judge, there is not a 
man whom he would have profen’cd to Alfius. Dr. Smith seems 
to have inferred that, as by Cicero s own admission the choice 
was not given to the defendant, argals it must have belonged to 
thh prosecutor. At any rate, tliis is the only argument we can 
find, either in the speech Plancio, or in the eight passages to 
wliich hq himself makes reference. But, setting aside all consi¬ 
derations of equity, we would ask whether it he conceivable that 
so experienced an advocate as Cicero would have failed to draw 
the attention of the jury to such a fearful defiance of the first 
principles of justice, as giving to a private pi'osecutor the nomi¬ 
nation of the judge. At any rate, he was not so forbearing on 
the similar topic, the novel mode of striking the special jury 
{cditicios judices). It might appear a minute criticism to object 
that Dr. Smith without sufficient warrant gives #to C. Allius tlic 
surname of Flavus, if a question of some importance in the 
habits of Roman life .were not involved therein. Not only is 
the reading, Q. Flave in the concluding chapter of the speech a 
mere conjecture, but the conjecture carricSiWitji it a violation of 
Komnn etiquette, which required that on all formal occasions, 
even a humble citizen, much more a judge on4.he bench, should 
he addressed by his pra?uoinen and gentile name, and by the5?c 
alone. In the senate for example, tlio presiding magistrate, 
when calling on a member to speak, used such a phrase as Die 
M, Tiilli, never M. Cicero. 

Our next point is of leading moment to those who take an 
interest in Plancius. Dr. Smith tells us, that Cicero obtained 
his acquittal. For this assertion we defy him to produce the 
slightest ancient authority; and indeed,, what evidence theie is, 
points unmistakeably the other way. The punishment for the 
okence de sodaliciis under the Licinian law was exile, and in all 
probability not less than ten years exile (see Wunder’s “ Prole¬ 
gomena,” p. Ixxix.)., Accordingly, we have the evidence of 
Cicero himself, that Plancius was living in exile at Corcyra 
during spme portion at least of the decennial period which 
followed the trial.' We see indeed that Dr. tBmith''irap]ios that 
this exile was the consequence of the enmity which Ccesar felt 
towards him; as a partisan^ of the Pompeian interest;^ hut again 
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em^akitit to a modem jaroseoutor having it in his option to bring a case before 
^ddlcscx or Essex jury, and is very different from allowing ^itn to select 
inividiMil jurymen. 
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he has not one word in any ancibnt author ,tp*Support any one 
of these* assumptions, simply \)ecause no anedent atfjbhor makes 
the slightest allusion to the acts or feelings of Plancius in rela¬ 
tion to Pompey or Cmsar. It is difficult to believe tlmt any 
writer by the most unhappy concurrence of mischances should 
have gone so wholly wrong; and it may be suggested, that 
possibly the biographer lias come across some hktorical state¬ 
ments unknown to ordinary students. Unfortunatelyj his autho¬ 
rities, so far as the ancients are concerned, are duly appeuTIed 
by him ; and we believe that we can furnish the clue to an 
explanatioli of the case, in that he found it convenient to avail 
himself of ])rumann’s*“ Geschichtc Homs,''and to abridge the 
section in that work which treats of Cicero's life in his relations 
with Plancius. Tins German writer seems to have an ima¬ 
ginative mind; -and, witli an occasional “ wohl" ripening at 
times into a “muss,” often puts forward as facts what are in' 
ti'uth only hasty inferences of his own, so that no prudent 
scliolfu’ will venture to transfer his assertions without previous 
verification, T'ortunatel}^ he gives his authorities in some 
profusion; and it is on the perfect? identity of these with Hr. 
►Smith’s, as well as on the identity of errors, that wc found our 
assumption of Dr. Smith’s having dra\Yn his life of Plancius 
from this sgurce, thftugh he has not acknowledged it. 

But we have not done with Plancius. There occurs’.in Eckhel’s 
well-known wor!^ a coin with the legend: cn. puancivs. akd. 
evK.^s. c., which wo liavc no doubt refers to Cicei’o’s friend. 
From the speech we gather that this Plancius was the first of 
his family who attained to public office, and we may with some 
safety assume that he had no children ; for when the orator, so 
celebrated for his iniserabiles ejnlogi (c. 34), had to defend a 
father against an accusation involving exile, he was pretty cer¬ 
tain not to have lost the opportunity of appealing to the jury 
on so affecting a topic. But what says Dl\ Smith? Why, we 
have one single gentleman split into two, as follows:—(The • 
Plancius) mentioned as curule tedile on tire coin . . . must, of 
course, be different from the preceding On. Plancius, since we 
have seen that he failed in obtaining *the curule ojdileship.” 
Thus, he fprgets what he has written in the very paragraph pre¬ 
ceding, and, gbihg on the other tack, implies that Ciceros efforts 
were fniilless, lafld his client convicted. Yes, he was in all 
probability, ebnVieted; but there was still abundant time for 
striking the coih ^ih the period of bis holding the 6fflce between 
his election and his trial. . But the same haste, or whatever it 
may be, which ma^$ Dr* Smith's use of Drumann'i writings,’ 
attends him in Ms dealing with The ifeterse 

coin has a female head, which’ may interpret 'with all cer- 
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t{u6ty (not mem “pjrObabiKty^') as^the head of Diana. Not only 
the bovT arj^ (|uiyer point to this goddess, but still more im~ 
equivociilly the" tsilvestriB, to use Eckhel's words, wliicli 
■we take .to mean, mos*t probably tlie ibex, possibly iJie chamois, 
but which Dr. Smith translates “ a she-goat/‘a8 though silvestris 
were an unmeaning epithet, and as though in the language of 
science capror were limited to the female. Eine dmnme Gans 
applied to a man would bo, we admit, a solecism os against good 
manners, but not as against good grammar. But that the head 
is Diana s, is placed beyond doubt by evidence which, be^i(les 
bearing on the present point, is interesting to the student of 
Eoman religion, and certainly forms an' important item in the 
biography of the Plancian family. As among the Pabii there 
wero mcra privata connected with the worship of Hercules, so 
Diana appears to have been the patron saint, so to say, of the 
gens. Planciai and accordingly‘’Visconti has given aUi inscrip¬ 
tion of a dedication Dian^ Planciana?:. But of this not a 
word in the “ Biogi’aphical Dictionary/’ Witli one more remark 
we leave the article ^‘Plancias.” In the life of’“ Cicero,” an 
enumeration of the beat etlitions of his complete works was 
followed hy a promise 'that, under tlie names of the persons 
chiefly concerned, mention should be made of any meritorious 
editions of bis separate writings. Surely, then, we might have 
expected here some notice of Wundev's'* Oratio pro Plancio,” 4to, 
Lipsifie, 1830, wdiioli may safely be pronounced/to be the most 
elaborate, if not the ablest, edition of any of Cicero’s Avorks.^ To 
say nothing of the “ Prolegomena” (pp. xevi.), which contain 
original and valuable dissertations on several important matters, 
nowhere else bavo wo so minute or so accurate a record of the 
mapuscTipt readings of any Ijatin author. 

Regretting that so much space should have been required for 
exposing the errors and omissions of thirty demi-Iines, wc pro¬ 
ceed to the consideration of -the main matter which now claims 
' our. attention. 


The formula **by A. B.” in the title-page of a dictionary may 
mean much or may mean little^ With Forcellini it implied the 
labour of almost a life. Commencing in 1715 with an attempt 
to prepare a new edition of the dictionary, then most in favour, 

, by Ambrogio da Cnlepio, after some tln^ee years misspent, ho 
found the plan to be utterly unsatisfactory, arid, encouraged by 
Facciolati to*construct an Original work, ho boldly set alwut it 
at fhOv'doso of 1718. The scale of his labours may be estimated 
firoin^J^^fact of his having devoted three years and a half to the 
^ After an interruption of seven yws tod a 

interruption of nine* years (1 dnrinif-wMcb he wi?s 

able to proo^d Haudm ^ he 
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ai'rived at the oloso q£ his task Feb. 21, 1753., But there still 
remaiued the ilufy of reading it over himself, aiid tUAl getting a 
fair copy of it made before it was printed. This*revision.Iasted 
from June 5, 1753, to April 9, 1755, and the fair copy was not 
completed till Nor. 13, 176L These dates are ex autograpka 
ipsius (see his Diet. Prbf., p. 48). The work was actually pub¬ 
lished in 1771; but the au&ior had already died, April 4, 1708. 

Of Freund*s labom*s we are not able to spealc with the same 
precision, but he also. has spent magnum ^vi epatktm on fils 
great work. Although he had the Lexicon of Foi'cellini as an aid, 
it was only as an aid; and the “Worterbuch der Latciniachen 
Spraoho" is truly an (n'iginai production, ?ipon which a vast 
amount of classical knowledge us well as intellectual and physical 
energy must have boon expended. Without knowing the pveclso 
date when the work was fii'st taken up, wo may still, from even a 
superficial view, infer that man]?* and Inany a long year in the 
Riesongebirge was spent in the careful study of the various 
author;^ which constitute the literature of Rome. It has been 
said .with jiisti<?fe of the Lexicon of Forcelliui, that for no other 
language does the world yet possess &o completo a work; yet the 
improvements mado by Freund on that Lexicon are great in 
many directions. Not a lew words’wluch had escaped the Italian 
scholar were^ added ;• many advantageous changes wej’e made in 
tlio exegetical department; thousands of additional authorities, 
sometimes to exd^iss, brought forward; lu’chaistic and irregular 
forms collected from all ijuarters; and all references, itself an 
Herculean task, given with no little acouracy-^book, chapter, 
section, and, where necessary, even subsection. Thus the work 
extended through 4(100 hirge octavo pages, the hi'st volume 
being printed in 1831, the last in 1845. Had the interpretations 
been given in Latin in place of German, Freund’s Dictionary 
would at once have supplanted that of Forcellini in this country. 
But it has still a high value, even tor thoso of our countrymen 
who aro wholly ignorant of German, inasmuch as tlm mere 
collocation besido each other of many similarly constructed 
passages must be instructive to one who already possesses some 
scholarship. Indeed, the chief use of Foifcellmi s great work is 
derived from .tihis source,. and not from liis Latin or Italian 
defimti.ons»;> 

Suchk services which Italy and Gfisnaaayh®ve eon- 

ferred upon. Latin , in the.way of lexicography, what, 

we would has been contributed in those oounpdes where 
the Englisln l^gnage holds sway? We fear that 
tUia question pannot be satistaetory. But a few yeara^. bac^j^l^hp 
otdy Larin-En^sfe of any pretenfiojaa - that h^ > 

large oirculatidn in thp e6{Lntry,"wa9 one w^k b^cm die 
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of it that, it was,the production of a native ^scholar; hut we have 
a strong feeling that it would ha^e been more, in accordance with 
the state of facets, had. tlie title-page run : “ Lunemann's T^atin 
Dictionary/ translated by/' &c. It is true that eome acknow¬ 
ledgments to Dunemanu are made in the preface, hut nothing 
commensuraU? with the actual obligation. The original is far 
from a scholorlike performance ; hut the translation falls a long 
way belowrit, partly from the undue haste with which the German 
lift's been rendered into English, so that when passages are 
referred to they are often at variance with the meanings assigned, 
and partly from the omission of many words through simple 
carelessness. Thus the work was hut ill entitled to the descrip¬ 
tion given in the title-page — Complete Latin-English 
Dictionary.” 

Iri the commencement of the year 1851, the first copy was 
brought to this country of “A Copious and Ciitical Latin- 
English Lexicon, founded on the larger Latin-German Lexicon 
of Dr. William Freund, with Additions and Corrections frojn, &c.> 
by E. A. Andrews, LL.D., New York.” Here, ajgain, the phrase 
** founded on " implies a much greater amount of original labour 
than can find traces of in a somewhat careful examination of 
the book. ^‘.The additions from other sotirces are inserted,” says 
the editor, “ in a parenthesis, and distingiiished by a prefixed 
asterisk.hut certainly the eye does not very often come across 
parentheses so marked. Still, we are not justified in opposing 
t6e negative evidence of our failing to find them to the distinct 
averment of Dr. Andrews in his preface (p. iv.), and must be 
content to express our regret that he has not given in that pre¬ 
face any definite references to instances of valuable additions. 
We are the mote disappointed at this, as the editor himself tells 
us that the body of the work was translated by tlie Bev. Professor 
Bobins and Mr. W, W. Turner, of New York, and Freund's 
preface by the Bev. Dr. Wolsey, of Yale College. Thus it is 
difficult to lay a finger on anything contributed by Dr. Andrews; 
yet* bis name oecupies the most important place in the title, and 
at the same time, by the greater magnitude of the type, eclipses 
that of Dr. Ereund. In short, we shall not be very wrong in 
suggesting as a title for the next edition: An Abridged Trans¬ 
lation of Freunds Latin Dictionary, by several hand^.” But in 
criticising the form,,,we must do justice to the substantial merit 
nf .the work. This however can. be most conveniently done in 
con^dering a publication which has recently been put fqrtji in 
this Gentry. We therefore return to our little ske^h of lexi- 
cog^hy in reference to the Latin language. . .. 

The appearance of a translation of Fremid's ^eat Vor^, con¬ 
taining nearly all the substance of the original in. the.cpmpaes oL- 
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one lai-ge volume of nearly 1700 pages^ and those pages con¬ 
sisting of three columns, with all but a hundred lin^ in each, 
while the type, though small, rivalled the Elzevirian editions in 
neatness and accuracy, was "enough to alarm* those in the , book- 
trade who had an interest in existing Latin dictionaries; and, to 
complete that alarm, the American publishers sent over stereotype 
plates of the work, so that it was placed before English pur¬ 
chasers at a most tempting price. We are not unduly betraying 
the secrets of the trade in stating that two of the first houses iii 
London negotiated for a time, hoping to form an alliance and 
publish conjointly a Latin-English dictionary that should be 
able to confront the AiUerican invader. Diplomacy was how¬ 
ever without effect, and after a short delay the two powers 
resolved to act independently, and each to favour the world with 
a dictionary. Already in the summer of 1851 there came from 
Albemarle Street an announcement: the press, a Latin- 

English Dictionary, by William Smith, LL.D., Editor of the 
Dictionaries of Antiquities, Biography, and Geography.*' Thus 
we hard this indilbtrious man of letters in a new character—on 
author, and not a mere editor. His progress has been sufficiently 
gradual. One of his first publications was an edition of part of 
the writings of Tacitus, the text being copied from a German 
edition, the ei^ay ofBbtticher “de Stylo Taciteo" being translated 
by a friend, as a sort of introduction, and the notes translated 
by another friend *from those of some German scholars. Th§ 
union of these three portions completed the book, saving the 
title-page, which w'as the genuine contribution of Dr. Smith 
himself.^ Bat the then author of a title-page has at last assumed 
his full proportions, and we have before us the promised Dic¬ 
tionary in l?i25 pages 8vo. If speed is to be the test, of success, 
Albemarle Street has won a signal triumph over the Row; for 
Messrs. Longman have not yet made any very distinct announce¬ 
ment, although it is well known that the energies of themselves 
and their literary coadjutors have been unremittingly devoted to 
the preparation of a rival lexicon. How humiliated must they 
have felt, when they saw that Dr. Smith had reached the goal, 
while they were nowhere!—and this though he had run under 
every disadvantage, having been weighted to such a degree that 
the horse's might well have been broken. Eoroelliui thought 
three and a half y^rs’ employment of his undivided time not 
more than enough for the single letter A, to say nothing of 
revising that letter, copying it^^foiNIhe press, and printing. In a 


*,]ji the fet edition hia name appears, with proper modesty, only atHhe 
end of the preface.' In ihe second eaitioh it is mrane^d to the 
'*By W. l^ith,IiL.B:” ‘ 
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shorter period JLhan this. Dr. Smith throw^s off a lexicon of more 
than 12()(^ closely-printed tliree®columned pages, and this as a 
bit of bye-play; for eimultimeously he was fulhliing the duties 
of three professorships—Latin, Greek; and Hislorj^—iix the ‘'New 
College" of the Independent denomination; secondly, he was 
editing and r himself writing largely in the Dictionary of Geo¬ 
graphy; thirdly, he was putting together a School History of 
Greece, requiring no slight amount of labour, though little more 
than an abridgment of Mr. Grote's work; fourtldy, he w^as 
abridging the Classical Dictionary doAvn to u volume in 12mo ; 
fifthly, be drew up, within the same period, a second edition of 
the '' Smaller Dictionary of Antiquities,” with alterations and 
additions so numerous, that it must be regarded,” he tells us, 
to a considerable extent as a new work;”^ sixthly, he superin¬ 
tended the preparation ofA Smaller Latin-EnglishDictioiiaiy,” 
abridged from the largei' work; and seventhly, we do not know 
whether w© are justified in saying lastly, ho gives ns wluit might 
have taken an ordinary mortal a large poHiouof a life—an edition 
of Gibbons Decline and Fall.” The magnttm opm, Ifco^vever, 
despite the varied and heavy claims on the author’s time, \vas 
completed in the early part of last year, but was not to be 
exposed to the vulgar gaze witliout being heralded in due 
form. As we read in our old tragedies, ^ Fkwisji of tminpets, 
enter—so, before the public were allowed to feast their 
eyes, copies were privately distributed in cpitaiu quarters, and 
several weekly journals, which lay chum more or less to a literary 
character, expatiated on the merits of the forthcoming work in 
unqualified collaudation. But we imagine that such panegyrics 
must, in City phrase, be subject to a heavy discount, if only 
because they followed too immediately on the receipt of the 
volume; unless indeed the newspapers in question possess a staff 
of reviewers who can perform their office with a velocity equal to 
that of Dr. Smith s own pen. 

c We find it no easy thing, we confess, to write gravely on this 
subject, and can only plead* that our judges, even on the bench, 
have at times their jokes. Still the matter baa its serious aspect, 
not only as bearing directly on the interests of the consuming 
public, but also for the value which is to he attached to literary 
character. And the feeling that moral questions, einter deeply 
into the inquiry, makes our responsibility ^ the more onerous. 

- But, independently of this consideration, to investigate the merits 
of any large work for one s oipi satisfaction al<me, and far more 
so. when the object is to bring conviction to the minds of others, 
ia j-jiifiBicult task; but the difficulty applies with special force to 
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* See his own. Preface. 
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tlie present cose. The/QuUifarioTis character of ihe hook con¬ 
stitutes a claim for indulgence, hi case of partial failure. To 
compose a Latin Dictionary in perfection is, in some sense, to 
edit at once all the authors lhat lie "within thfe sphere of Roman 
literature, and thus even the most competent of lexicographers 
must exhibit inequalities! Errors will assuredly present them¬ 
selves liere and there ; and a malicious or even honest hut hasty 
reviewer, hy tlirowing such en'ors together, may easily lead others 
to a most unjust condemnation* On the other hand, the drudgery' 
of a dose examination must he repulsive to the critic himi*elf; 
and when he nas performed the task ever so conscientiously, he 
may still be embarrassed 'in placing the tedious evidence dis¬ 
tinctly before others. From sucli labour we have not shrunk; 
we arc fully alive to the duty of indulgence; and tve shall bo 
careful to report facts with the minutest accuracy. 

The title-page distinctly informs'us that the book is “based on 
the works of Forccllini and Freund,” and a large portion of the 
Preface i^ employed in tKe most vehement condemnation of Dr. 
Andrews's DictioiTkry, After iliis, it is somewhat startling to 
tind that Dr, Smith “ determined to take the latter as the basis 
of his labours/*^ The adniiftsinu contained in these Avords 'may 
he most liberally interpreted, for full* ninety-five per cent, of the 
book is servilejy capiedf ironi this translation ; insomneh that 
the American i^ublic may point to Smith’s “Andrews' as'so many 
pages of answer charge of literal^ piracy, so freely and^ 

sometimes so justly made against themselves. When the author 
in his Preface (p, xii.) talks of the manuscript wliich he sent to 
the printers, we would with all due modesty ask whether the 
printed pages of the iVmerican Dictionai'y did not in fact consti¬ 
tute “ the copy,” of course more or less blackened with marks of 
omission and so-called corrections and improvements. This 
fjuestioii is suggested by the repetition, in J>r. Smith s book, of 
a number of accidental drrors, in which it looks like a mathe¬ 
matical impossibility that two independent blunderers should sa 
often coincide. Take for example the evidence of erroneous 
quantities,—-evidence the stronger the more glaring the error. 
Without any violent stretch of our candom’, we may give our * 


* There is a s|?augflrfflugniaticaL sentence in the first page of the Pref^ : 
(The) desim aid general plan (of the present work) were formed n^rly 
^twenty ye^ ago. Thus the author, by an unparalleled exertrou;of soopna 
sight, foresaw that Preund would compose just such a Latin Diotionazy, and 
that Andrews and hb associates in theKew Worid would bo so obBgiag aSf to 
translate it for him* ' - - . 

an attempt be. made to import the book into the United States, wldefi , 
we understand has hitherto'Hot be^ the case, there will be im opportunity'- 
legally tiying the question of piracy. 
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author credit fpr knowing the quantity of,the penult in the Greek 
words vekrapo^ and oridripog, particularly of the latter, Avhen 
placed beforedum iu the Greek character; yet we find Andrews 
and Smith most happily coinciding'in the following groups of 
words: sld^rites = o-iSijpfrne, &c.; sld§nt8sis, [atSnptnclj 
8ld?rTtis= (^iStiptng, &c.; sld8ropoecllo3 == mSnpoiroiKiAOC, — 
nectar aris,*ifec.; nectSrga, &o,, nectarSus, (nectarius,) &c.; heo- 
tarites, &c. Of isolated errors in the quantity of Latin words, 
^ve have noticed in the pages of Andrews more than a hundred 
other specimens; of those but three have been corrected hy 
our author. Secondly, Freund at times, and Andrews more 
frequently, have ventured to assign <a particular quantity to 
words of origin utterly unknown, and devoid of all poetical 
authority. In these Lr, Smith invariably follows Andrews. 
Thus, natinor, ** to he busy,'’ and its family of derivatives, 
for the existence of which w^e have no other authority than 
that of Cato and Festus, and armgia, ” the shaft of a mine,” 
in Pliny, have the quantities here marked, first in Freqnd, then 
in Andrews, then in Smith. In the cases oP seHchatim,''an 
arpmatio plant” (Plin.), and carracutmm, ‘‘a two-wheeled vehi¬ 
cle ” (Isid.), Freund abstains from * defining the quantity; but 
Andrews gives serlchatuni (the first syllable not marked), and 
carr&cutluni, which are accurately copied* by .Smijih. Again in 
not a few cases Andrews accidentally omits to report well-known 
quantities, and then the same omission occufS in his copier. It 
is only in two classes of words that Dr. Smith shows the slightest 
independence. When a word has'varied in quantity for different 
periods, and Avlieu a vowel is followed hy a mute and liquid, he 
feels distrust alike of himself and his guide, and prudently ignores 
the quantity. It is left for such go-ahead scapegraces as the 
tlerm.an and American lexicographers to write cdchl^a, patrius, 
lugubris, maldbdthron, coturnix (o, Liicr. 4, 643; 6, Ovid, Am., 
2, 0, 27; Juv. 12, 97); Smith, with dignified silence, has cochlea, 
pat^m, luguhrisy mdiSbathfon, coturnix. 

We have stated that Dr. Smith has in three solitary cases out 
of some hundred and more, corrected the prosodiacal errors of 
-Andrews. Two of tJio words in question are vcrStrivni and mHa, 
Now, we have a slight suspicion that these would have been 
left uucorrected by him, had not their origin been discussed by a 
writer in “ Bell's Journal of Education" (Vol. ix., pp. 154 and 
281); for Dr. Smith, we observe, adopts that writer]^ theory 
(^thout acknowledgment), tliat meta is an abbreviated' form of 
menVfa, and so derived on the one hand from that ultimate root 
MEN, whence mensus, mensor, mensura are formed, and the 
parent on the other hand of irietari. We will add, in‘con¬ 
firmation of this argument, that mentula, only too familiar to the 
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renders of Catullus, evidently implies a primitive menta, f^nd thus 
obtains by this theory A simple explanation both of its !>rigin and 
meaning. It may be thought that we are doing ^an injustice to 
])r. Smith, in supposing for, a moment that })o could have lailed 
to have learned the quantity oIl meta from the first stanza of 
Horace, But the fact is, we have very gi-avc doubts about his 
prosodiacal knowledge. A man who could substitute veritrum 
for verefruMf when tlio line in Phaedrus (IV. 14)*was placed 
before him, and then retain beside it a diminutive marked veri*. 
tillnm, must have very loose notions of metrical matters. We 
remember too, that when liis “Abiidgod Classical Dictionary of 
Biograiihy/' was first published, the exliihition of quantities was 
such as to excite ugly suspicions. So long as the Greek name, 
written beside the Ijatin form, furnished a guide, it was tbund 
practicable to mark the quantities in full; as (SfcjutXTi); 

Tel^goniig, {TriXiyovoc) I TSnMos^ (TevtSoc); Xenophon (Sevo- 
^iov); but tliis guide removed, we were favoured with such safe 
assertions as Lucilnis, $crihomu8j PompiUus, Palatmm; or, 
failing t^e good q\A rule of “ one vowel before another,” &c,, we 
had often to be content with an unmarked Itoma, Plato, Thales, 
Nama, Saturniis, &c. At times, indeed, he did venture on* a 
hold blunder, as Valerius repeated, some dozen times, despite 
Horace’s Valeri genus,^ But, Ibrtunatelj’', the state of things was 
detected in a ibw days by a friendly eye; and it was happily no 
very expensive or ^oublesome affair to punch out the oflbnding 
metal fi'om the stefeotype plates, and insert the proper types.* 
Nor indeed is Ids weakness on this side inconsistent witli tlie 
history of his training in boyhood. While nearly all the^public 
scliools of England devote an undue share of their energies to 
the composition of Latin verse, and so become familiar with the 
arcana of metrical science, the Dissenters for the most part hav® 
run into the opposite extreme. 

The evidence of service copying which we have found in tbe 
habitual reproduction of the merest blutidei^s in quantity, will be 
confirmed before we have done by a similar reproduction of 
errors in numericaf references ; nor is this inconsistent with the 


admission that the work is based on the translation of AiidrcAVS. 
Yet an unsuspecting reader of that passage would probably not 
have inferred quite so much, especially as he had been told but a 
few lines before, soon found that I could not avail myself of 
the labours of Dr. Andrews and his associates to the extent ^I 
' had toticipa-ted/'* We also iiow understand what Dr. Smith 


' * It is to -be regretted that he has not told as what that extent was. Did 
he p^jpose to reprint the work bodily, merely substituting his oWn name l^r 
that of Andrews r . 
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means, v^hm he says miii literal truth that ‘‘ not a single article 

of any length or importance ho^ been tak^n either fiom Forcellini 
or from Freund -without considerable ohtmgee*” At the speed he 
proposed-to himself, it would have been oveimucli to translate 
ifeto English the Italian and Latin of Foreellim s work or the 
Oeimati of Freund s, especially when there lay beside him the 
translation'of Freunds book by Di\ Andrews, protected by no 
Copyright in England, and at the same time so convenient ibr 
•his purpose. He had perhaps heard of the dialogue between the 
two costermongers, while hawking about their brooms: “ I 
can’t, for the life of me, make out, Bill, how you undersell me 
so. Here, T prigs my broom, and I prigs my handle, and all 
IVe to do is to stick *om together.” Aye,” says Bill, “I knows 
u better dodge nor your*n; I prigs mine readymade.” 

•But it may be pleaded that to appropriate the translutiou of 
Andrews, is in substance to ^appropriate the matter of Freund. 
JBe it so. But in the first place this cannot apply to Forcellini s 
hook. Now, while Ave everywhere detect wholesale borroAvings 
from Andrews, or if it be preferred, from Freund, we haye looked 
carefully, but looked in vain for any the slightest traces of 
matter taken directly from Forcellipi. Of course our failure is 
no proof of the negative. . There may be, nay, we have little 
doubt there* are some needles in the vast bottle of hay, though 
we have pot found them. AVc make the admission in good faith, 
for it was a trifling trouble, and commercially most important 
^to manufacture an excuse for decking the'''titlo-page Avith the 
telling name of Forcellini, in addition to that of Freund. The 
sanction of Andrews’s authority Avas less desirable on two 
accounts. Not only is his name without any great celebrity in 
England, but its appearance in Dr. Smith’s title-page might have 
had something of a suicidal effect, acting as a sort of pufi’ of the 
hook he was to rival, to the detriment of his own. Why buy a 
Dictionary “ based on Andrews,” it would have been said, when 
I can get the entire original for less money. 

But w© proceed to a^closer examination of "the work. ^Suspicion 
migflt well attach to any selection of passages* made by ourselves; 
but happily we are ^able to avail ourselves of Dr. Smith's own 
services tor the purpose. In page ix. of his Preface, he “ briefly 
describes the leading characteristics of the present work,” com¬ 
mencing thus 


*‘Iu the Ex^eiical department, which is necessarily the most* 
important in every lexicon, the great ol^ect has been to ^ange the 
signbicatjons in -a simple and consistent mefhod.' -'A aareftd definition 
of the primary rileaning of every word is given, and thai fallow the 
d^vative.rignifloationa arranged in the natural order as ikr as. ihi§ can 
ho ascei^l^^ed. The etymological meaning has always be^ regarded 
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IS the original one; and in the ca^e of primitive words, the physical 
iignilication is assumed to have preceded the figurative suid'itbe moral. 
In classifying the various definitions, while care Im boien taken to 
separate those which arc really different, a needless ’multiplication 
Df distinctions hf^ been avoided as much as possible. As examples of 
:he difference between the present work and that of Freund in the 
Exegetical department, the following articles may be pointed out for 
comparison; impe^’o, par, quum, spatium, uf, valea, and nnai'ly all the 
pronouns and prepositions." 

The generalities of this paragraph are most satisfactory us a 
lexicographicfil creed, and if Dr. Smith's performances agreed 
with liis words, the lexicon would be uivexceptionable. But 
knowing what we do, we can scarcely suppress a smile at the 
i in perturbable gravity with which he thus addresses his reade/rs, 
as though he had been cotaposing an original dictionary. .It 
reminds us of a passage in a similar strain of affected scholarship 
in the Preface to his "^School History of Greece “As my own 
studies havo led me over^ the same ground as Mr. Grote, 1 have 
carefully weighe4.^his opinions and tested his statements by a 
rcfoivnoe to his authorities; and in almost all eases I liave been 
compelled to adopt his conqlasious.” 'A person who thus lends 
his support to an eminent scholar from that scholar s own level, 
owes it both to himself and his client to point out and support 
one or two eff those rare cases in which ho cannot adopt the 
others conclusions. Let me see, Mr. Grote might say, how you 
can oppose me, that I may know the value of your support. 

But we pass from generalities to what is special; and though 
the six words are certainly not such as wo should ourselves have 
selected as tests of lexicographical excellence, wc cordially accept 
his proposal. The word apatium indeed, does suggest a topic for 
pliilological inquiry not Avithout interest, and that in a quarter is 
which the preceding paragraph justly points our attention—the 
etymological origin of the word* While liatin scholars of the 
present day cpmmouly claim it as a derivative* from paieo, 
Forcellini and oar best Greek-English lexicon treat it as tlie 
analogue of avoBiov, the Doric variety of aroBiov. The forms 
of the Latin and Greek nouns are all hut identical; and 
the special sense of “ race-course,” held by both in common, also 
argues affinity; but then, as the original power of is 

declared to be ihe^stade or Greek standard of length, we aio 
composed to give 'our ^seut to the doctrine that it is only the 
neuter of the ^ective oraSio^j standings” and so, derived from 
tire .wh , In confirmation of, the mgumeat, we 

may notice iix&X, spaimm carries with it the notion pf a “race-? 

uauoh more freqn^tiy: than editors suppose. What wq 
may well call the locm Uassicus for this sense of the word is the 
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Sicut fortis equus spatio qui" scepe supremo Vicit Olympia of 
Enniws; find "in • the application of the* metaphor to the race 
of life, v?e*have the phrases decurso mtatis spatio and excnrso 
yam'spatio in Plaxitus and Terenjce, The spatkm declivis 
Olympi in Ovid is another metaphorical application of the term ; 
and Cicero avails himself of the simile for literai'y contests. 
While thesh passages cannot well he mistaken, there occurs a 
phrase in the “ Georgies/* which we do not recollect to have seen 
..correctly interpreted by any editor. We refer to qinmi carceribus 
sesc eefudere quadriya Addunt in spatial (i. 513), where tho 
souse of addere has been probably derived from tho fuller phrase, 
adders gradum of military language, for adde gradum, “ quick 
march/' as addressed to soldiers, would by a practical necessity 
be soon reduced to addc; and among the Eomans, such words 
{k^perare, is another example) wcfuld soon pass beyond their 
original sphere into the language of common life. On the other 
hand, in spatia XaH in the forms in dies, in horas) means each 
course or circuit of the race/*—for i^ is precisely with words 
denoting increase, that this usage of the preposition in coiiimouly 
occurs. Further, this more limited application of tlie word 
hehmgs to the Greek otaSmv, {a single course opposed to tlic 
SiavXoCf yays Liddell); and wc are therefore inclined to connect 
with the Greek word, the employment of spatia for the turns in 
a walk, as we say, take another turn/* for taample, in duohis 
spatiis trihusve factis, or uno hasilicce spatio in Cicero.t It was 
,lifter musing in this way, that we turned 'to the two articles 
in Andrews and Smith, to perform the duty of comparison. 
Our report is this. To convey a general idea of what we 
found, we first give the “Exegesis** by itself, apart from 
examples. Andi’ews has,— 

' “Spatium [perh. kindred with pateo] I. room, a (limited) 

space, distance, interval ; , . . ske, bulk ;—an open space for walking, 
racing, etc., in, A walk, promenade, race-ground, ^public place or 
square, etc.; * » ■ tbe action of walking, a loalk, turn, promenade ;— 
II. Trop. of time : a space of time, interval, period ; —time ... to do 
anything, time, leisure, opportunity; — metrical time, measure, 

quantity; — a path, coime, race, track,^ ’ (under this last head metaphors 
from the racc-course aVo collected). 

Smith has:— 

“Spatium [perh. akin to pateo] room, spacewalk, promenade, 
race-ground, public place, etc.; . . . Meton, a walking, a walk, turn, * 

I laiy u i—> m • i, i , i —k—^ , 

♦ We once saw these three words translated Vy an editor, “ Dash into 
space”!—dashing enough, certainly. 

tf What right Trciind, Andrews, and Smith, have to translate the ^word 
generally a promenade or walk, is for them to shpw* 
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xtronienade ;^~^istanGe, internal i-~slze^ dimension ; — 11 I'ig of time: 
(I space of time^ interval^ period ; —Esp, iimey leisui'e^ opportunity ;— 
7netrical time^ measure^ <iuantityy 

* ' *, 

Thus in suljstance, Dr. *Smith may take credit for four items ; 
the use of the word “ Metoji tlio substitution of akin’ for 
kindred/* ‘‘ dimension’ for “ size/’ and “ Dig/’ foi\“ Trop/' As 
regards the arrangement of ideas, his superiority, if it bo 
superiority, must consist in having removed to a greater distance 
from tlio piimitive idea, the section, or as he has it, tlie tVo 
sections, ‘‘distance, internal,'' “size, halkJ* Furtlier be it 
observed, thot besides the identity of the English words in each 
section, the order of such woi’ds also is identical. Then as to the 
examples by which the several meanmgs arc supported, every ono 
of the fifty-four which Smith has given is also in Andrews, with 
this qualification, that in two passages from Caesar, where* the 
other 1ms given only the references, Hnlith has added ihe words. 
*ro be precise, we will add that two other passages have hroii 
traustbrred by Smith toalifierent sections from what tliey occupy 
in Andtews, and,»in neitlicr case with any advantage. We may 
also nolo that Andrews has twcnty-ojie sentences and seventeen 
references wliich Smith does not give, and among these passages 
not quoted by Smith, are those* from Ennius, idautus, and 
T'ereuee, of which wtuspoke above. WheA we say that the fifty- 
four exnmple^i given by Sinitb arc all of them in Andrc>^'S, wc Imvo 
not done justice ,to our tirgument, that the copying is most 
servile. Wo have still to add, as in the tnuislatious at the hoatl 
of eacli section, first, that in no case (save tlie two just men¬ 
tioned) do the examples, as found in Smith, contain a single 
word of the original f.atin beyond what Andrews has thought 
]m>pe>’ to quote, or fail to follow in the order, in which Ai^drews 
has happened to arrange them. Nor does the identity stop here. 
It occasionally occurs that a quotation is itself In^iJslated by 
Andrews more or less fully. Here also the agreement is pretty 
invariable. Thus under the present woj:d, our eye in running 
over the ninety-eight lines wducli constitute the article in Hmith, 
catches the following plirases in English, all of which are 
common to him with Andrews : “room or ^pacc in a htdhliwj — 
the inner space, the mfertor— colonnades, porticoes — the length — 
lengthens them out — after the sixtieth year'* The only English 
phrases which .^mijh has and Andrews has not, are the transla¬ 
tions of the two quotations from Cajsar, of which we have already 
twice made mention. Wo have for once entered into these 
minute details, as they iiiaoe in the clearest light the utter 
emptiness of Dr. Smith's pretensions to originality, and the truth 
of ^ur own allegation of servile plagiarism, 

[Vol. LXVI. No. CXXIX.]— New Series, VoL X. No. I. II 
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But to proceed. The two iirticles on imi>ero start thus: 
Andrews tfith, impSro (imp.),/ivi, atum^I. (archaic form IM- 
PEKASSiT, Cic,, Leg. 3, 8, C) «. and n. [in-paro]/—and Smith 
with, ‘ini-p6ro (imp^) avi, atum (old,form, imperassit, Cic. liCg. 
3, 3, C) I. i'. a. [paro].' These words are followed in Smith hy 
eight lines, to which Andrews has no claim, hut of these more 
unon ; and in the remainder, that is, 114 lines, we can trace 
nothing that is due to Smith, except a miscopied reference to 
Oiccro and some transpositions of sections, one alone of which 
has any importance, and tliis one is a necessary consequence of 
the principle contained in the said new matter. It would seem. 
therofoi'G, that we have here hit the point upon which Br. Smith 
so confidently requests our opinion; hut it is our office to inform 
him, or rather his readers, that neither in this has he any pro¬ 
perty. In the table of abbreviations which face the first page oi 
liis lexicon there occur the words, ‘ Key, Key's Latin GramraarJ 
Now in this very book (§§ 1280—91) is given the theory which 
forms the substance of the said new matter; so that the ini- 
provement, if it be improvement, is not Dr. Smith’s. Nor is tins 
all, for lie not merely kidnaps the poor child but mangles it, as n 
few* words will show. It lias been long known that certain Latin 
verbs, belonging to political ,imd legal language, first obtained a 
peculiar sense through connexion with a participle, and then hy 
an easy abbreviation dropped the participle, Still ^retaining lbc 
modified meaning. Thus while locare in itself signifies notliiug 
iliorc or less than 'to jylace/ portormm exigelndum alicni locare 
signifies ' to place in a person's liands the collection of the 
customs,' 'to farm them out, or let them;' agriim colendiim iihi 
locare, ‘ to let you a farmand as for each noun so used, the 
participle was always the same, this participle became so 
thoroughly a matter of course that it Was easily dispensed with. 
Further, author of the above-named grammar compaies, in a 
note, tlio verb impeva-re separa-re ' to put apart,' dispara-rc, 

* to put in different places,* compara-re, ' to put together/ and so 
arrives at the conclusion Xhvitimpera-re/m itself, is simply ' to put 
upon,'' to impose,' and consequently, that imperare equites j^ldids 
is to bo, explained by reference to some participle understood, 
such as cogendoBy ' to impose on the Aidui the duty of getting 
together a body of cavali’y/ Tliis theory implies, of course, that 
the political or military meaning of the term is entitled to prece¬ 
dence, and hence the derived noun ivtpermm fias the same special 
power. We now give the eight lines in question: 'lit, to put 
upon (cf. compare “ to put together,” separo " to put asunder") 
used in the fig. sign, only; c o n s tr. with acc. of direct object, 
anfl dat. of indirect: noli obsecro lacruniis tuis mibi exercitum 
imperare, do not bring trouble upon me, PI. Cist. 1,1,60. Hence 
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to ivipose as a hurclen^ tax, etc.' It \nll here, be sc(*.n that the 
need of a participle for the explanation htxs escaped Dr. Smith; 
and Ave much fear that the passage from Plautus/and esfTecially 
the translation of exercitu^, as given by him, are not altogethei' 
trustworthy. For tho rest, what we have said under sjiatium of 
the identity of the matter in Smith with that of* Andrews in 
respect of tho English words used in translation, of the order of 
such Avoids, of quotations, and of the order of quotations, applies 
totidem verbis to the article impero, and indeed to nearly every 
article in tho hook, except some on Natural History, and to a 
certain extent those in tlie early part of the book, Avherc there axe 
traces of, at any rate, a £a<^re conscientious treatment. 

TIio articles on valeo both oommenco with the physical idea of 
to bo strong, stout, vigorous/ In both the main division of 
sections consists in setting apart under ^the heading “ 11. Traiisf.” 
what is deemed a metaphorical' employment of the verb, • as 
opposed to tho physical. This is the principle (not a very new 
one) which Dr. Smith announced in his ‘ brief description;' hut his 
ideas ^eem rathci^confuscd. The first example under his meta¬ 
phorical division is, alios videnms velocitate ad cursum, alios 
virlhas ad liictandum valer'c, Avhich, to our apprehension, savours 
of the pliysicnl, as also what avo see a little below,* nec Lethcea 
valet Thesem^ahmivip^re vincula. Andrews has placed the sec¬ 
tion containing these instances in the first, or physical division, 
so that the merit Uf the transposition is wholly due to the new 
editor. But we will admit that there is a certain confusion in the 
arrangement of AndreAvs as well as of Hmith, which is the result 
of a not unusual error, the attempt to combine two incompatible 
principles of distribution. Thus Freund thought it right to place 
under one head those examples wliichto tho notion of power add 
that of some object to Avhich the power is directed, this object 
being expressed by the preposition ad, pr by an infinitive. Now 
it is cAudent that such a*heading Avill comprise under it alike the 
physical and metaphorical uses of the word; and hence the dif¬ 
ference between the two editors, Andrews, throAving all the 
passages about applied power under his first division. Smith, Avha 
usually copies the section verbatim, transferring them bodily to the 
second. We notice one other transposition. The construction, 
valere juheo, Andrews has placed at the end of the section headed 
by ‘ vale, farewelV^^ But Smith, while he places it. ia the same 
^ section aa Andrews, thinks it entitled to an eaidier position in 
that section, v\z., between vale {teternumque vale) oa applied to 
the dead, saxdvaleas as significant of scornful dismission* We feat 
that our readers will get weary of such petty matters, but in deal- 
ingnvith the petty, how is this to be avoided ? Our minuteness 
has had for its sole object to do justice to the pretensions of Dx. 

H 2 
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Smith ; hut we* con find nothing under taleo to he urged in his 
favour of greater moment than what has been already 
unless it he that he has inconsiderately added under the head 
‘money value’ the quotation nescis ^uo valeat and in 

another part has changed for th^ better we admit, ‘ adverbial 
qualification^* into ‘qualifying adverbs.*’ These apart, nil h 
copying, and copying to the letter. 

^^Again, under par^ excepting a few of the most idle transposi¬ 
tions of sections, there is not a trace of .new matter beyond two 
quotations; and what are they? After copying four examples 
from Andrews in support of the not very recondite doctrine that 
2 yar est means ‘ it is fit,’ he gives in the said two quotations oi 
his own the further information tliat est may still be used in 
thi^ sense when preceded by ut ‘ as/ 

We shall be forgiven^ we trust, if we have shrank from com¬ 
paring, in every detail, the 400'lines which Andrews, and the 300 
which Smith, has consecrated to the monosyllabic nt. What wc 
have done is this. First running the eye over the coliunns oi 
Andrews, we looked out for misdoings, and invuriabiy.found 
them repeated in Smith. *We then skimmed the Smitbian Essay 
on tit in search of. matter at once mTw and good, but the failure 
was complete. Our purs^ey was enough to show a very general 
identity of treatment and of matter. Both hold that ut, before 
uii indicative is an adverb, not a conjunction; anil both Iwuldlc 
together, in spite of the large space at thoiv'disposal, construc¬ 
tions the most heterogeneous. For example, under the impression 
that the elliptical sentences of which Horace s ut in magno pojmlo, 
or Cicero s multre at in homine liomano literce, may be taken us 
types, require more particular illustration from the lexicograplicx’, 
wc looked out for the section in which this idiom was treated, 
and found tliat both mixed up with it such passages KsAfricanim, 
nt deuvi colehat; homo at erat furiosus respondU; projiciscimtiiv 
tit quihus esset persuasum, &c. 

* Again, it is inexplicable how Dr. Freund, having four hundred 
lines at his command for marshalling his meanings, was led to 
throw into the same section two such different uses of a particle, 
as, ^ while the money Avas being counted down, in popped the 
fellow,* and ^from the hour of your leaving Brundisium to the 
present moment, not a letter from you has come to hand.' Yet 
this strange combination, supported by the same examples, is in 
Smith also. Further, they agree in pronouncing the two con¬ 
structions to be I’ure. The former is so, and it would be difficult 
to find a.passage of the kind in the first-class writers. But the 
use of ut for ex qtio is far from uncommon, if we limit ourselves 
to dicero alone. Our memory at once suggests an example from 
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• % 

one of the most famijiar of bis writings; Ut Catilma erupit ex 
urbcy semper vigilavi. » 

Wearied as we are, and still more wearied as our reader^ must 
he, we. must yat bespeak their particular attention to 'the article 
on quum. Not merely is it one of the six words thrown down as 
gauntlets to the world, hut it is also the object of special honour 
in the following sentence (Pref. p^ x.); " In some pases, as, for 
instance, in the articles quum and si, the results of original inves¬ 
tigation have been stated, although they differ in some respects 
from generally received views/' With this prize in prospect, wo 
once more loused our exhausted energies, and were pleased to 
find the two articles on q^mm so unusually short for these books, 
Andrews having only 83 lines. Smith OL We at onco saw that 
Andrews’ article was very unsatisfactory. In the first undivided 
section were thrown into one and the same medley senses so 
widely differing, ixHy prceclare fads quxCm cornm tenes memoriam 
— imdti anni sunt quum in are vieo est—legeham tuas epistotas, 
qmim epistola affertur a*Lepta. We turned to Smith, and there, 
as usuiil, they alUwere, word for word, order for oi'der. But if an 
identical confusion characterized the two articles under the sec¬ 
tion were rewarded with novelty under‘s«Zy/ Here 

Smitli had made sad havoc iudeed*with his predecessor, striking 
out quum Atheni^ es&em, Cic., and substituting quum ad lacum 
Averni esset, Li^.; then cancelling quum in Africaui venissem, 
(•ic., in favour of fffium Lentulus liomam venisset, Ctes, Further, 
Smith gives us, what Andrews had evidently no notion of, 

‘ quum with suhj, especially used by wuiy of substitution for the 
participles wanting in Latin/ To Smith also belongs the credit 
of supplying under quum, ‘as a causal particle,' the meaning 
‘ although/ with a passage of Cicero in support of it. But this 
was hardly new matter; and as nothing had turned up to justify 
Dr, Smith's twofold suggestion that we should find under quum 
something of special merit, we made a second comparison, and 
were then satisfied that the valuable discovery resides in the 
opening paragraph. To do full justice to him, we give what 
Andrews has, and what he has. The former writes thus: 

* I, a particle of time, When, since, as, a/terthat, since that, as 
soon as, etc.; when simply indicating time, with the indie,; in 
historical narration, to indicate that two events stand to each 
other in a causal ^relation, that one transaction has grown out of 
tlm other, in the imperf^ and pluperf, mbjunct* 

Smith has:— 

Of time, when, since, as, after that, since that, as soon as, et<5, 
C 0 n s t r.; in oratio directa, it is usu. foil, by indie,, when the clause 
is eat^orical, and denotes time merely^ the events described by the 
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Wo clauses not being spoken of as standhig^in the relation of cause 
and effect; but wheh this relation k implied, or even when the clause 
with quum describes only one of severai concurring clauses, the sulj, 
is gen/used.; in oratw obligna it is always employed.”^ 

We fear to trouble the reader with any formal consideration 
the model arjicle on si; but the curious Ivill find in lines 4—19 
what we suppose to be that result of original investigation” to 
which we were referred- 

-Having placed ourselves under Dr. Smith a guidance so far, wo 
may as well continue with liim a few steps onward. The next 
paragraph in the preface consists mainly of two propositions, 
tliat he (Dr. S.) has inserted n very large number of important 
passages, which do not occur either in Forccllini or Freund 
and “ that he 1ms rendered intelligible many passages quoted by 
Dr.‘A. in a mutilated form.” Reserving for the present all con¬ 
sideration of charges against Dr. Andrews, we must say that we 
have not had the good fortune ourselves to discover a single 
instance of an important quotation addeahby Dr. Smith, or of such 
a 7ntitilated quotation restored to integrity, Wo»do not deny that 
some few passages misquoted by Freund have been set right by 
Smith; hat these are far more than counterbalanced by new 
errors in this^ kind due to the new editor. For example, he cor¬ 
rects the passage of G'ellius, which constitutes (b© last quotation 
under vici^ and by way of balance reduces to nohsense a passage 
from Columella, eight lines above. In the, same page of tlio 
Froface, we are told that “Archaic and irregular forms have been 
specified:” and, as Dr. Smith professes to be describing “tlio 
characteristics of tlie present work/’ an unsuspicious reader would 
conclude that what is thus formally announced, must he matter 
foreign to Freund. The contrary is.tho fact. We venture to 
sa^, that there is not one word of this nature in the pages of 
Smith that he has not copied from Andrews, as Andrews trans¬ 
lated it from Freund (see do, deus, faciOf inquio, initto, su7'snm;) 
and we challenge Dr. Smith to produce a single instance at 
variance with our assertion. Still more startling to those who 
have a knowledge of the facts, is the conclusion of the same 
paragraph The mimenclature adopted throughout, is that 
which is most in accordance with modem philology, and whicli is 
both more philosophical mid more intelligible than that which still 
la)eps its place in many grammars-” But for the word “ through¬ 
out,” we might have supposed that he was taking credit for the 
occasional use of an improved terminology which had escaped 
oar observation. As it is, a more extraordinary case of self- 
delusiott—df indeed it he delusion—^we have never met with. 
This is a matter that involves no question of scholarship; Amy 
one who, as a schoolboy, ever had six months of Latin, and 
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consequently knows wlmt is meant by the abb^’o^siatiojis, vh., sb,, 
pron,, v.a., vm,, pass.^ ind., suhj,, yres., masc., sb,m., 

&c., has only to open the book, and see all his old* friends in any 
page; or, better still, in the table of abbrtiviations, where they 
are all assembled, without the intrusion of a single stranger from 
the regions of “modem philology.’* Nor is this^tho only in¬ 
stance of delusion. In the doparttnent of Natural •History, the 
editor, it appears, obtained the aid of a. gentleman who has made 
that subject a special study. This was very right; hut what can 
l)ossibly be meant by the following words ?—“This is the first 
time that an attempt has been made in a Latin Dictionary to give 
the modern scientific tci*ms .... which correspond to the names 
apjilied to natural objects by the Latin writers/’ Dr. Smith very 
probably has never seen Luneinann’s Dictionary; it is just pos¬ 
sible that he has never seen Mr. Riddle’^; and he may, therefore, 
be iguorant that “the attempt”’has been made in those two 
books. Still he should not have made so sweeping an assertion 
without first making some inquiry. But he cannot \vell deny the 
liaving'a tolenibiy intimate acquaintance Avith the dictionaries of 
Lreund and Andrews, at any rate the latter; and not only, are 
tlie modern scientific terms hero given pretty regularly; but, 
stranger still, Dr. Smith has himfeelf copied not* a few such 
articles from^A-ndrewsl. See, for example, polyanthemum, 
pilns, pot'phyrio^ which occur in the 

(!ompass of a few*pages; or chanmacte^ charmecerasus, cliamm- 
cissos, chariKEHijce, wliiiAi we gather from a single column; or 
within the limits of forms more familiar to scholars, abics, 
ajnum, fraxhim, imila, idva. 

We proceed with our quotations: “In Etymology little assis¬ 
tance has been derived from my predecessors.” To test this we 
laid down the pen for a while, and got the articles under F 
examined as to this point. The result was, that those wherein 
there i^erfect identity of matter in respect of etymology, were 
reported to us as lOlC. Hence, as F forms something less than 
a twentieth of the book, we cannot be far wrong in setting down 
the total at ^0,000-^—a number, one would have thought, of 
somewhat respectable dimensions. But we shall be told that ho 
was speaking only of the more difficult etyma, and that this 
large total is made up chiefly of those words whose derivation is 
self-explained. We will therefore limit our remaining observa¬ 
tions on this head to the more recondite problems* “ To scholars 
both in this counfa'y and abroad, I am under considerable obli¬ 
gations,” he says, which have been acknowledged in their 
proper plaees," if not, “it has been through inadvertence;” and 
we^are thus left to ascribe to tlie scholarship of the editor himself 
a large residue. Now, setting aside references to the two authors 
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of the Etymologisehe PorscImnQen and the Qlossariuni San- 
scriticiim (the borrowings from which belong rather, as the 
editor 'says, to ‘Comparative Philology), the acknowledgments to 
•‘soliolars abroad ' are, so far as we have been able to discover, 
limited to two scholars and two words (v. hftruspex and elementa). 
Then, as regards scholars of this country,” the editor of the 
‘‘Verrine Orations*^ ig credited lor matter under domicilium, 
hnpio and supellex; and the author of “ Varronianus" has his 
name duly honoured under the six words, cenens, considerare, 
forceps, idoneus, obliviseor, and sicilicus. Beyond these, we 
Jiave come across hut one other writer to whom a single acknow¬ 
ledgment of obligation is made; we say but one writer, for the 
papers in the “Transactions of the Philological Society,'* and 
those in Bell's “Journal of Education” (as Dr. Smith himself 
con‘ectly assumes, v, mervhmm), are all hy the author of the 
Latin (irammar mentioned in his table of abbreviations. Add 
tlien tlie references to this writer (somewhere about fifty), and 
we have all the admissions of external aid that we have found in 
the volume. Are we then, deducting these, to'*ascribe wlnlt re¬ 
mains to the scholarsliip <5f the editor ? No; there is still a 
correction to be made, and not a slight one, for those matters 
which the editor has left his readers to regard as the “results of 
his own original researches,” his habitual Coui^e being to 
acknowledge his obligations in the proportion of about one in 
three. At any rate, are able to place our'inigers on a round 
hundred outstanding obligations, for wliich no provision has yet 
been made by Dr. Smith in the way of acknowledgment; and 
thus we would begin with presenting for acceptance, as the 
mercantile phrase is, some dozen bills gi‘owing out of what he 
has printed under the words— c€rei7*^tlvi, coitsid, consiUo, contio, 
frenmn, infra, invitus, nxora, nccesse, polleo, turma, ninbra, 
vidgus. Let this be regarded as one instalment; we will talk 
about the others afterwards. 

’And, all such debts in etymology paid, application may per¬ 
haps then be made for the discharge of some similar obligations 
in the “Exegetic” department, of which one specimen here. 
Some readers of the*'iiew Dictionary may perhaps have stared 
at the strange translation of the preposition in the verb 
pr<etoi*qxieo, “ to twist off* the end of a tiling,” the more so as it 
no way fits either of the passages quoted in support of the trans¬ 
lation. The explanation may possibly be this. There occurs in 
Beirs ‘\Journ. of Educ.,” vol. ix. p. 69: “ Pree in pratorqueo has 
the power which it possesses in preemtus^ ‘ burnt at the end/ 
prd0mf^, ‘sharpened at the end.* The passage in Plautus, w, 
cpUiilm, IS a metaphor from ‘wringing the neck of a fowl.* The 
Word also occurs in Coluruello, pr. caput succuli, ‘to twist the 
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end of a vine shoot/” * Thus thg verb is just whut tile Romans 
■would have needed to express the little action by which, after 
I'oldinjf up apiece of paper,to form a match, we fix tl>e j^osition 
by giving a twist to the end of the paper. Now did Dr, Smith 
sec and copy this idea, with the trifling mistake of adding an/, 
to twist the end which, by a little transposition of the 
words, would readily become to twist off the end’* ?" 

But, after all deductions from what, at first sight, may appear 
to be Dr. Smith’s own contributions in Etymology, there will still 
be found a residuum of some amount; and, in justice tojiim, we 
give a little batch of words as specimens of what he can himself 
do in the way of original research,** or, at any rate, would 
sanction with his authority. Wo are still afraid that it will be 
regarded by the unfriendly as a somewhat rickety family. Scene 
of the children we have found, on closer inquiry, to have been 
merely adopted by him, and so* have marked them with an 
asterisk. To the remaiuder, his patemal rights we believe are 
indisputable. 

‘• Abdomen^ [peril, a corruption of adipomcn, from adeps].— 
A youngster, accustomed to the use of the slang-word, 
bread basket^ in this sense, h.egs wc will ask Dr. Smith, 
whether, after ix\\,^abdo-men may not be from dhdoy and so 
denote tlpe place where he stows away” his wittels ? We 
think the boy^has the advantage over the learned doctor. 

Ceu* [contr. fro’m ci-ve, qui^ve, &c.].—Is meaning of no 
moment in etymology? 

Filmulus [peril, from facio, instead of facmulus],—What 
other word has a suffix, inulus ? 

Fungor [prob. connected with fugio]. 

Idmes* [akin to limen]. • 

Maturus [Ma-turus, perh. orig. mac-turus, from an obsol. verbal 
root MAG, same as Sans, mah, ‘ cvescerc/ v. magnus].— i. c., 
about to grow=done growing=ripe. 

Omentum [contr. of opimentum, from opimus], 

Pluma [perhaps comes from the same root as pluo, fluo], 

Pruina^-^ [perh, from pro.]. 

Saltern [a contr. of salutem]. 

Stolidus [ttlid stultus, perh. belong to a secondary root of sto. 
eft Germee stgllen]. _ 

Tranquillus [perh, belongs, to the same root as quiescoj. 

Urbs [perh. the same as Sans, pura, puri, 'urbs;' Gk. iroAic]* 

Sometimes it may be a hard task to supply the several steps 
of the process by which the learned author has been led to his 
resylts. In the case of we believe that we have succeeded 

in tracing the course of discovery. To the noun offiedwm^ Dr.. Smith 
appends the etymological note ** [coii^; of opificium] ” Tbi^, by 
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the way, is one of the words which, ‘^“through inadvertence,” 
he has omitted to notice the source; for, in p. 3S5, of one of 
the fW books mentioned in his table of abbreviations, tliere 
occurs this Jiote:— 

“In the phrase tuum oJffidxm% facers^ *to "do your duty/ it would, at 
first, seem that iuum has no title to the emphatic position [before the 
substantive]; but the answer is; that ojficiuni (=opificium) originally 
nfcant not duiy^ but wm'h; so that the phrase, literally translated, is, 
'to do your own work, not another person’s/*’ 

Now, wo suspect that this etymology has been commended in 
his hcoiung, so that he has not merely been tempted to appro¬ 
priate it, but had the ambition to copy the lesson in his own way. 
If oficimn is a contr. of opljicium, anioinenimn of opbnentiim (v. 
supra), then, surely, he plight reason, otimn must he a contr, of 
opitinin. It was somewhat awkward perhaps, that according to 
the analogy of initimn, “going in,” “Jjeginning,” and exitium, 
“going out,” “end,”—would signify “the going to work,” 
which seems hardly to agree with the notion d5;pressed mvtium. 
However, the evidence as to form was so complete, that he could 
not resist inserting tlie brilliant idea In the Dictionary, and there 
it stands. ‘Attempts even' at imitation are in some hands 
dangerous. Let the editor for tlie future'take* wanning from the 
old story-bf the common-councilman and his iaps«s Ungtice, or 
<from that of the unlucky monkey, who, having* seen a sailor wash 
his Imnds in a basin, went to tlie iiitch tub, got his paws fixed, 
and was made prisoner. 

Whatever the result he, we have endeavoured to do Dr. Smith 
ample justice, following his own guidance in the selection of tho 
questions to he tried and tho evidence to be produced. The 
witnesses, we may truly say, have been chiefly those of his own 
calling, and, if the testimony has been' adverse, it is not our 
fault. Further, if our readers have followed us thus far, we may 
also say that he has had, as the phrase is, a most patient and 
attentive jury. It remains to observe, that if he has anything to 
say in defence, the svorld is just, and will give him a ready 
hearing. Meanwhile, w^e must here record our own conviction 
thatJ)r. Smith, while pirating tho work of Andrews so unscru¬ 
pulously, has contributed dc suo not one single idea that any 
scholar will approve. 

We now proceed to a cross trial, so to say. Smith v, Andrews. 
Tbijjf counts are six, and given at length in p. vii. of Dr. Smith*3 
preface. W'e p];opose, as self-constituted counsel for the de¬ 
fendant, to take them separately:— ,, ,.i ■ • 

L “The strangest mistc^es," as in translating the German; 
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three examples given,—Prisoner pleads guilty as to the three 
errors alleged. Im (xesichte should have hein Iransluted on 
the face/' tinier die Armeti should not have heeu confoijnded 
with unter die ^Armeen, nor die Alte with Alter, ^'Similar iu' 
stances might he multiplied to almost any extent."—Not guilty. 

S. Quotations constantly given , . in a gavhle.d fonu, and 
not unfrequently abridged/' so as to bo iionsensmal/*—Not 
guilty. ** Thousands of such quotations amended*in the pre¬ 
sent worh.”—Queried, especially as this word thousands " is 
softened down to "‘many" in p. ix.; hut “many" also queried. 

3. “False references literally innumerable, . . . one author 
quoted for another^ one .work for another, works which never 
existed," &c. 

It is d 2^riori so probable that, in a volume of 1000 pages, 
each containing some 300 lines, eiTors may have occurred, that 
we may at once plead guilty to tl\e last •charges. Andrews may 
very possibly somewliero have quoted one author for anotlicr, 
seeing that the critic hai^f himself quoted Juvenal for Cicero (v. 
sccundafius) and 'J^erence ^ovPlautus (v. din);* he may also have 
quoted “ one work of an author" for anotJicr, or a “non-existing 
work/' seeing that the same critic refers to the A$inaria'o£ 
Plautus wliat belongs to tlic Gasina (v. ejicio)^ and quotes a 
non-existing scene of the Mercator (v. cxsiHuvi), 

Put with regard to tlic assertion of “litei'aUy innuinevahle false 
references," wo plead not guilty ; and the following evidence is 
offered. It happened in the course of tlie years 1853 and 1851,* 
that the present writer had much occasion to consult the work 
of Andrews in the words which begin with D and E. tn so 
doing, ho liad from time to time marked any occasional errors of 
reference that presented themselves (iuelueling the most trifling 
as well as the important), little thinking that these notes would bS 
of any service to others than himself. On reading this part of Dr. 
Smith's Preface, he turned to them again, and at once, compared 
them with the corresponding articles in both Freund and Smith. 
The number in all was twenty-eight.f Now, every one of the 
twenty-eight errors was in Freund, SixJ of the passages had 
been omitted in Smith, so that, of course.^ the references also 
Avere wanting; but of tlie remaining tAyonty-two ho had copied 
all, witli this exception, that in one case he had aggravated the 
en'or. Now, bo observed, that in laying to the charge of 


* The enxMrs under dw aad are copied, we find, from Andrews, 
f The words under which these errors occur are,-^eoiduus, decolo, de¬ 
flate, defluo, describo, detergeo, dextre, distraho, diu, divisio,* do, dolabra* 
ebito, efficio, eMdc^ molo, enato, equidem,* event^* 

erinefo,* exan^ exee^* oxetpiq, exinde, expugno, exspecto. 
t Marked with a Mowing asterm iu the preening mte* ' . 
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Andrews these«“ false references literally innumerable," he im¬ 
plies two things; first, that the^ were the produce of Andrews’s 
carelessness, and not due to ^Freund himself; secondly, that he 
himself corrected these errors, if he had occasion to use the 
passages, for he would hardly with his eyes open have repeated 
the blunders. Such being the case, we must call in the aid of 
those who a^e versed in the mathematical theory of probabilities 
to deal with the problem. Literally innumerable" must mean 
some multiple of a thousand, for it is. employed ns a climax 
after that term; and on the other hand, injustice to Dr. Smith, 
who “ has had a very largo number of the references verified," 
(Pref. p. xii.), We must suppose that his own copying of errors is 
something short of innumerable, say only hundreds, at the most, 
for the thousands of his opponent. Thus the question takes 
some such shape as thisj 5000 black halls and 500 white being 
thrown togetlier in a bag, what is the chance that in 28 successive 
dips every ball shall be white ? The odds against such a com¬ 
bination of improbable events are more than 1 44 thousands of 
millions of millions of millions of millions to ‘ • 

4. “The grammatical terminology unphilosophical,"—And yet 
always copied by himself, with the four exceptions that Smith 
has subjunctive where Andfows has conjunctive^ inceptive and 
frequentative in lieu of inchoative and intensive, Jjpd old in pre¬ 
ference .to* archaic, 

^ 5. “English uncouth, and frequently vulgar.”—Yet“tropo- 
logy,” “ vnstitude," and “grow tlaifty,” &c,, bad as they are, 
seem entitled to stand beside phraseology to wdiich he himself 
lends a sanction, such as hlearedncss, (v. lippitudo); somewhen^ 
(v. aliquando); elsewards, (v. aliorsum); octupled, (v. octupli- 
c^itus) ; half in full, (v. seiniplene). 

6, “Verbiage.”—If it refers to the excessive number of pas¬ 
sages quoted, Freund guilty, not Andrews; in any other sense, 
neither guilty, 

• The charges which we have thus met are remarkable for llieir 
wide generality—“might be multiplied to almost any extent,” 
“constantly,” “in every page,” “without exaggeration, thou¬ 
sands,*^ “ literally innumerable,” Wo may now notice matter of 
a more definite nature. The text (p. viii.) runs,—“ Every article 
(of Andrews) was first compared with the German original . . . 
afid in this revision many errors were corrected.” To this a note 
is appended : “ The following are a few samples of tlie errors in, 
Andrews’s Dictionary,” &c.;—and then follow thirteen alleged 


exact odd^re 11* 1 to 1, or 144209,936106,499234,037676,064080 

to 1, supposing indeed the ball to be restored each time, but we shall not 
stop to recalculate how far this modi6es ^he answer. 
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bliinvlers. ^ny reader of these two sentences, which Smith him* 
self connects by means* of the us^al asterisk, must con'clude that 
tlic errors are those of Andrews, whereas twelve out of the 
tliirteen (L e. all except Cqryceum) are truly rendered by the 
translator from*the German; so that the errors, if they be errors, 
are duo to Freund himself. Let this misstatement be considered 
in connexion with the fact that it was Dr, Smith's interest to 
extol Freund's work as that on which his own prGfessed to be 
founded, and equally his interest to depreciate the translation by 
Andrews, as his particular rival in the market;—let this, we re¬ 
peat, be considered, and the transaction assumes a darker 
aspect. 

If the thirteen alleged ezTors had been as certain and as grave 
as the triumphant tone of the accuser implies, and liad they 
justly been laid at the door of Andrews, even then we should^ot 
at once have inferred the worthlessness of the book; or bow 
would Dr. Smith like to have the same measure meted to himself. 


For instance, wo have above exhibited nut less than ten grave 
errors half a column, or a fourth of a page, of the Biographical 
Dictionary,” wliicTi is a very diflercnt matter from a culling of 
errors out of various parts ^ of a book. Now, if we were to put 
this half column forward as a fair sample, the inference would bo, 
that in the 2600 pages which constitute Uie whol6 work, there 
might be expt?ote?l a total of 10,400 errors. Thus, if a year had 
been tlie time reijtiired for publishing, there must haVo been a 
constant supply of 2000 errors per week. Now, with all voa* 


soniible faith in his capabilities in tliis line, wc still tiiink that 


Dr. Kmith would liave been over-taxed. 


Moreover, it is due to Dr. Andrews and those who acted Avith 


him, to say that in our examination of liis book, wc have rarely 
found errors which were not already in the original, 
recollect at tho present moment to have detected but two or 
three. The noun tanra is correctly defined by Freund to be 
cine unfruclitbaro Zwitterkuh, Le. what our farmers call a free* 
martin; Andrews gives ns, a barren hybrid cow, where the 
epithet hybrid wholly misrepresents tho idea. Secondly, tho 
interrogative quotas, and the Plautian equivalent, quotumus^ 
which by their terminations, (compare sextas and septumus), 
claim <?onnexion with the ordinal scries of numbers, aro well 
fitted to ask those questions for which tho answer must be 
expressed by an ordinal number,—as quota or quotuma hora est ? 
Answer; SexUiy &c. The German language agrees -with the 
Latin in having a special form for this interrogative, der 
wievielste, while in English there is no possibility of expressing 
thg same by a single word. Still Andrews might easily have 
described its power in some such manner as that just adopted; 
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but instead of so doing, he gives us, “quotunnis, of what 
number, " '(whibh is vague), “Jkow many,’' (which is wrong). 
Take for example, the passage he himself quotes from Plautus: 
quotimas mles dixerit, ego incerto scio, “ he told^me the number 
of his house, but I’m n\3t clear Vfhat it was (whetlier the 6th 
or 16th, or 26th in the street I cannot say).” This is something 
very dilforent from " how many houses he spoke of.” Quotm 
also in Andrews is not without error. Oddly enough, Smith has 
copied all the errors, that under tawra and those under quotm 
and quotumus, at the same time improving the last by limiting 
his translation to the phrase, “ how many." By the way, how 
does lie reconcile these little facts with his assertion that every 
article was first compared with the German original ? 

As for errors in Freund, reproduced by Andrews, and then 
copied by Smith, these are far from few. Take this specimen— 
a passage in Livy: quwin pereontatus esset, utrumnam Pataris 
universa classis in portu stare posset, is the last quotation which 
Freund gives under utruvi. By a slip he has written Patris in 
2 )lace of Pataris, an error somewhat excusahJe, as Patte (now 
Patras) in the Corinthian gulf is a place of more historical 
celSbrity for a Bomaii, than Patara in liVcia. We cannot throw 
any serious reproach then on Andrews for repeating the error; 
but Smith writes patris. 

Again, in the fourth section of pcniculns, Freuifd has an eiTor 
founded on a misunderstanding of tlie passage he quotes from 
4’lautus, where he imagines to himself an obscene double 
entendre, (in zweideutigom Sinne); Andrews duly renders this 
German phrase by the words, “ in an ambiguous sense.” Smith 
lunvever in copying Andrews, drops these words; and so his 
reader is led to infer that whal; is the mere name of a character 
itt the play (Peniculus) “ perh. = membrum virile.”^ Plautus 
is sufficiently coarse in his language and ideas ; but not quite so 
bad as some dictionaries would make. him. Thus the verb 
subigitare and its derivatives, which, as the reader of Plautus 
only too soon learns, carry with them the notion lasciviter 
attrectandi are forced by I’reund into a much stronger significa¬ 
tion (rem cum mulicrg habere) ; and the error of course passes 
through Andrews into Smith, and again through Smith’s larger 
book into his abridgment for schools, expressed too in rather 
coarse terms. Now, what must have been I)r. Smith’s feeling of 
Eoman decency, when, in accordance with that rule he so 

* An error the less excusable, as we have historic evidence that the simple 
noun from which tliis diminutive is deduced did not obtain its offensive signi¬ 
fication till long after the death of Plautus. Nay, the first lines of the very 
play from which the passage is quoted, should have told these three geillle- 
inen what the meaning of tne diminutive was in those early times. 
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invariably followed (?) he 'coinpared this article with that 
in Freuucrsflbook, an^ came across the passage: Neque ego 
uiupiam aliermm scortum mcbigito iti convivio ; or again, ad 
ptidicos mores facta hcBcfabtda est: neque in hue subigitationes 
sunt, &c. Faitli, one would hope not. 

We have quoted those errors in Smith s book, partly in retalia¬ 
tion for his own charges against Andrews; but wo have furtlxer 
to say, that some of the allegations in his note ajo petty, are 
unfounded, ai‘e worse than unfounded. 

Some are petty,—^for (^xamplo, the mere typographical error of 
of omitting quit?n in the quotation, Mnsipientior [quam] illi ipsi,’ 
where Freund s sole object was to substantiate the use of the 
comparative. Amusingly enough, the very error is repeated by 
the corrector himself, so carefully does ho copy Andrews. Again, 
he throws out the two taunts; ' Lux is derived from luceo, and 
liicco from lux: in the same manner obliviscor comes from oblicio, 
and ohlivio from obliviscor.' Such slips are very pardonable, 
whero the direction of the etymological stream is dilficult to 
detect. Tliis is particularly the case with lux and luceo. Ahrens, 
in his rilomcric Gii'ammai’/’ inclines to the doctrine that all such 
verbs as rfXew, arc immediately deduced from substantives, 

and accordingly he, no doubt, would have given ns, ^ luceo [lux]/ 
But while points of this nature remain in dispute, the judgment 
jxaturally vacillate.^, and such vacillation shows itself in incon¬ 
sistencies. It is in tins Avay probably, that it has happened to 
the excellent Greek, Lexicon, of which we have already made 
m<mtion, to derive f.uipojuai from pspoc, and yet yevoc from y^v<o* 
{yiyvopai). Nay, even in Dr. Smith’s pages there stands not 
very satisfactory matter (copied, probably, from Andrews): ‘ vivus 
[vivo]' and yet 'parco [parcus]/ Miariolus [hariolor]’and yet 
‘ lanio [ lanius ] ‘ imperium [impero ]' and yet ^ patrocinor 

[patrocininm].* There is a current joke against Dr. Jolmsod, 
that he defined ' cow, not a bull,’ and 'bull, not a cow.’ This is 
something like Dr. Smith’s derivational comments: * creber 
[another form of ccleber, q. i?,]/ and when you follow the direc¬ 
tion expressed in the quod vide, you are rewarded with 'celebor 
[another form of creber].’ 

Again, his selection of such a word as dransenna by way of 
testing another’s scholarship, savours a little of the sciolist, for, 
in the first place, many well-read scholars will probably see this 
%vord for the iij st time in the accusation he has made; and after 
nil, it is one about which those of the leanied, who have had their 
attention drawn to it, have been, and perhaps still are, divided. 
Dr. Smith too himself, in his own article, iransenna, is pleased 
to translate the word, in the very first passage, as " a window.’ 
This, we are satisfied, is wrong, and indeed wholly at variarfee 
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with the context, while the idea of ^ a rope/ or ^ noose/ or ' net¬ 
work of rgpe/will well suit the meaning. In th#narrative as 
quoted from a lost work of Salkisfc, the object was to let down a 
figure of Viotor)^ so that the Goddess should susj^end a wreath 
over the head of a-public guest as he sat at a banquet. A roof 
then, rather than a window, must be the point of departure; but 
why name .this ? The means of letting the statue down was 
more to the, point. Besides, if we must cuter into the learning 
of so rare a word, the notion of ^ a netted rope’ suits every one of the 
four passages in which it occurs, and als.o agrees with the “Gloss. 
Philox /’ where it is defined as a sort of ^poxoc, which certainly 
was never yet translated * window.’ Lastly, the reading of tlic 
Sallustian fragment, as given in Macrobins, is: in transenna 
demissnrn, which it will require some courage to translate "from a 
window.* In short, Dr. Smitlfs criticism on tramenna is simply 
contemptible. But we have something graver behind. The 
eighth, in his series of petty charges, is in these words : ‘ Jlimi- 
cipium is defined to ho a town out of liome.* Thus, to raise u 
laugh, or, we fear, with a still more discreditable object, he 
suppresses some nine-tenths of the definitm) really given by ‘ 
Andrews, wliich, instead of stopping at the word ‘ Home,' runs on 
four lines further. It is this : ‘ Mimicipinin, a town out of Home, 
particularly in Italy, wbich possessed the right of Roman citizen¬ 
ship (together Avith, in most cases, the right of voting), hut was 
govorned'hy its own laws, a free low^n.’ 

The feelings with whicli Ave lay down ])en, are fur from 
^'agreeable, but it is our duty to state thorn. That promise <»f 
future scholarship wlncli Dr. Bmith gave in his eaily years, Ave 
find upon closer examination Avas soon blighted by a spirit which 
has reduced him at last to the most unscrupulous class of book- 
manufai;turers. A man who for twenty years never applies his 
ihind to an exact study of a language, must he ill qualified to 
compose a Dictionaiy. "Wo Avere not surprised therefore, to find 
that Dr. Hmith had put forward a wholesale repetition of old 
blunders, unrelieved by a single spark of original truth from 
himself. But Ave soon lost sight of this consideration in otlier 
reflections. Tlio ]i 07 no triiun litterarum has no riglit to depre¬ 
ciate the person from avIiosc Avarehouse he procures liis own 
maierials. According to Solomon, the buyer saith. It is naught; 
but when ho goeth away, then lie hoasteth. Wo do not admire 
tliis buyer: but Avhat are Ave to say to like conduct in an 
appropriator ? 
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History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth, By James Anthony Froude, late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. 1. and II. London: John W. 
Parker and Sou. 18.56. 

I 

C EITICISM is a pleasant task when the book to he criticised 
is such a book as Mr. Froude's. Clear and effective in style, 
spirited in narrative, and written in a largo and generous spirit, 
this history promises, \Ylton completed, to be one of those rare 
works which really rescue from oblivion a portion of the past. 
J'h'eiicli and English historians btu^e, iu*diflVreut ways, given us 
wimt may, on tlie whole, he called a satisfactory picture of the 
great political struggle of the seventeenth century. But we are 
almost^ (Tntirely without a history of that greater revolution in 
t)ie thouglits and lives of men whicli, under the Tudor dynasty, 
divided modern from ancient England. There must ])avc been 
Tiiauy subjects of James I. who had been horn before the fall of 
Wolsey ; and within tlic short span of their life they liad seen 
their country "pass through a change to wliich tlievo is no 
parallel, except thaf undergone by the Eoman Fbnpire in tlio ^ 
days of Constantine. A historian could not luive a greater sub¬ 
ject, nor the nation a greater need that the subject should he 
troauid wortliily. Wo may dispense with any further expressions 
of praise when we say that Mr. Froude has shown that ho is 
capable of treating it. 

Tdiis change was the ohauge to Protestantism,—a change so 
great that we wlio have grown np under it can scarcely estimate 
its vastness. It altered the whole aim of human life, and rt^set 
the mainsprings of all human action. Protestantism is the 
religion of this world, as Catholicism, in the days of its real 
influence, had been the religion, of the next world. For cen¬ 
turies men had tried, and tried often with •a noble success, to 
treat this life as really nothing more than a stepping-stoi^o to 
another, and to measure the littleness of earth by the greatness 
of heaven. Since Protestantism has penetrated into the hearts of 
men, and has even changed Oatliolicism itself^ it is impossible 
Sot to see that the attention and interests of nations and indi¬ 
viduals have been concentrated on the tilings of time. Chris¬ 
tianity has imprinted the belief in the soul’s immortality so 
deeply in the breasts of the European races, that the religions life 
of the Protestant may still be said to derive all that it has of 
[Vol. LXVI. No, CXXIX.]— New Seeies,'Vo1. X. No. I. I 
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greatest vigoux; and peculiar character fpm the hope or dread 
of Avhat lies heyond the grave. But terrestrial concerns are 
permitted to -exercise a constant and absorbing empire over our 
thoughts, which was never dreamt of, and if dreamt of would 
have seemed the height of sin, in the days when the Church was 
the misti'ess of the world. This may m a cause of regret: it 
may have been nobler to look perpetually onwards; it may have 
been more literally in accordance with the tenets of the Christian 
dispensation to think scorn of this life,.and to long for the land 
of promise; but the change was inevitable, because the time 
bad come when the world had corrupted the Church,, instead of 
the Church reforming the world. This life and the next inter¬ 
sect each other at countless points: this life has the power of 
actual presence; the next has that of coming greatness. The 
Church, having risen by its appetil to what men felt when they 
pondered on futurity, succumbed when it became itself subject to 
the attractions of the life that now is. Government, it was 
plain, could not be carried on except ’ by men who threw them¬ 
selves into its duties, and enjoyed the teniiyoral gratifications 
which good government gives to the governors, liut directly a 
spiritual power came to take a true and living interest in temporal 
concerns, it ceased to preserve its spiritual purity. The spiri¬ 
tual power was incompetent; it could not rule men; and this 
incompetence, iuliorcnt in its nature, was quite as much a cause 
of the abuses of. the ecclesiastical bodv as those abuses were a 
cause why men could not permit ecclesiastics to rule them. The ■ 
change was made, and thenceforth the type of excellence was 
altered for the emulation of mankind. The model Protestant 
is a man of this world, a man who can govern and obey, a man 
vyho gets money, who performs .great deeds of endurance, 
strength, or heroism, who benefits the condition of others, who 
is an honest citizen, who marries and gives in marriage, who 
walks in the paths of godliness, and brings up his family in the 
fear of the Lord;—the Protestant, in fact, is the Jew of the 
modem world, and any one who cares to do so, may trace in 
many ways how curiously the notions, the principles, the theory 
of life painted in tfeo writings and acted on in the lives of the 
best Jews in tlie best days of Judaea, resemble those which are 
valued most highly in the City of London, or the State of 
Massachusetts* 

The contemplation of the countries where Catholicism still 
^pns its hold, gives us a very feeble means of estimating what 
J^piojicism must have seemed to men in the days of the Tudors, 
'^e. compare the virtues of a pious alderman with the drivelling 
hlgot^ of an Italian priest, and it seems idle to hesitate 
between the two creeds. We look on the deplorable imbecility 
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that cliarftoterizes the administration of the States of the Church, 
and wo can scarcely believe it c<]gt any EngHshinan ^in to save 
his country from such a fate* But the shock of schism must 
have been enormous; the.boldness of prefering good order in 
this world to the Church s promise of salvation in the next must 
have been very great, in an age which came at the end of a 
thousand years of an undivided Latin Church, and when every 
lesson of youth had incolcated, every form of solemn speech had 
reflected, every usage of daily life had brought home, the doc¬ 
trines of spiritual ascendency. The English of the Tudor period 
stood this shock and exhibited this boldness, but they did it in 
a manner peculiar to the nation—not working out the change 
with logical precision or conscious completeness,—acting paitly 
under the guidance of political interests, partly under tlie im¬ 
pulse of a strong religious conviction, and partly, perhaps, from 
an instinctive consciousness that they were exactly fitted to seize 
tlio goods of the present world/ In a historian of the period 
we want an appreciation .of all this; wo want him to show us at 
once the gi’eatness of the change, its causes and its limits. Mr. 
Eroudb has done tfus; he has done it with so lively and poetical 
a feeling, so much trauspareut sincerity and breadth of view 
and purpose, that we feel that ho deserves to have Protestantism 
for his subject, and to write the history of Elizabeth*. 

In the numcflrods State Papers which the labours of Sir Erancia 
Palgrave and his assistants in the llccord Oflicc h?i\o made 
available to the historian, Mr. Froude 1ms had a source of new* 
materials so great and so valuable, that he stands in quite a 
difieront relation to his subject from that occupied by any of his 
predecessors. He has also taken Lord Bacon’s hint, and made 
great use of the Statute Book. We think that tlierc is something 
to bo said against the manner in whicli ho has employed both 
the State Papers and tlie Statute Book, and we shall briefly state 
hereafter some of our objections. But the light which his study 
of these contemporary documents has enabled him to throw on the 
history of the period is so great, that wc feel that what he ha*s 
done well immensely outweighs what he has done not so well. 
We must criticise imperfections; and very often the bettor the 
book the more must tliis be the case. Perfections can only be 
judged of bv tlxose who give time and thought to the perus^ of 
the book itsrll. 

Mr. Evoude commences his history with a sketch of England 
binder the Tudors. The materials at his disposal are so scanty, 
that the most practised skill and the most condeientious labour 
must fail to give more than a very dim outline of what the men 
of tljat time reajly were, and of what was the fashion of their life. 

It reqttires but a minute's reflection for any one who traverses 

I 8 
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the streets of a great city, to perceive how slight his knowledge 
is of his oonteiUporaries; and tjie furthet" wc go back from the 
present the less clear is our vision. Even when materials are 
comparatively abundant for a picture, of external life, the entire 
separation which lies between the inner life, the thoughts, the 
liojies and the fears of us and of men who lived centuries ago, 
divides by an impassable gulf the present from the past. We 
cannot feel as an Englishman felt who had been nursed in 
reverential awe of the unity of Christendom ; who was bound by 
the ties of the feudal hierarchy, and thought the recovery of 
Guieiine and Aquitaine a much more important object than 
the extension of foreign trade. And in spite of the writings 
of the Elizabethan dramatist, and of those who figured in or 
chronicled the great ecclesiastical struggle, we have no sources 
from which wc can fill up the shadowy outline of English daily 
life, during the period which Mr. Froude describes. What can 
he* done, and that only imperlectly, is to ascertain some of the 
conditions under which that life was ^carried on ; the relative 


position of diffei’ent classes, the state of agriculture and trade, 
and the leading notions on social and e(!onoimcal politics which 
influenced the minds of those who held the reins of government. 

Assuming that population was nearly, if not quite stationary in 
England during the ‘Sixteenth century, Mr. Fronde shows the 
great prosperity which the labouring classes mr.st then have 
enjoyed. ^Witli wheat at six-and-eightpence a quarter, beef at 
■ a halfpenny a pound, and mutton at tlii'ee farthings, strong beer, 
at a penny a gallon, and agricultural wages at an average of 
threepence-halfpenny a day, the labourer received, he says, what 
in our present money would be (iquivalcnt to twenty shillings 
a week. And according to Mr. Froude’s view, the State anxiously 
and successfully protected him against the pressure of the 
capitalist. It was not, ho tells us, the state of the market so 
much as the paternal care of Government wliich decided the 
labourer’s position. Parliament ensured him a rate of wages 
adjusted to the price of food; Parliament prevented the depopu* 
lation consequent on the system of large farms; Parliament 
forbad proprietors to throw tilled land into pasture. Labour 
under the Tudors wks not looked on as a commodity, but as a 
sacred title to the enjoyment of physical comfort. The State 
cared also for, something more than the physical comfort of its 


subjects; it insisted on every child being educated, and every adult 
eschewing idleness, and living by honest industry. Eepeated 
were passed against the attempts of able-bodied men to 
p^pbrt themselves by vagrant begging. Nor were traders and 
' 'irtisafis less cared for: the guilds and companies insured skill 
and honesty, and improvements were not permitted in manufac- 
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ture which tlireatened- to displace labour. Xhe. higher classes 
also shared the advantages and* discipline of the control of the 
State. The wages of the labourer were not perinrtted to exceed 
a certain rate, "and those who were reluctailt or idle might be 
compelled to work; at the same time the rich trader who pur¬ 
chased land, was forced to fulfil the duties of the old feudal 
proprietor, and to think not how he could turn his land to the 
best advantage for himself, but how he could most benefit those 
who toiled in its cultivation. All classes Avere prosperous; all 
classes shared in out-of-door amusements; all classes were taught 
to bear arms, and to fight for their country. In the upper ranks 
might be found no inconsiderable amount of mental cultivation ; 
and if refinement did not penetrate very far, yet the people were 
a luippy people,—frank, loyal, honest, blest with a sufficient store 
of the goods of this life, and temperately and modestly preparing 
for their passage to another. 

This is a bright picture, and it would be hard to show that it 
is not in many respects a true one. Mr, Froude does not conceal 
that this order of things was changing, and must soon pass away. 
A new spirit was creeping into men's hearts, breathing into them 
new feelings, and inspiring them with new wishes. The old 
influences were fast fading, the bands of the pluirch were loosened, 
and feudalism ^wt^ out. What Mr. Froude undertakes to 

show is that the strong Tudor government checked tl>e advance 
of that which was "new, and protected the decaying form of that^ 
which was old. He does not say that England Avas thereby 
made rich, but ho says that it was made happy and powerful. 
Now, Ave cannot doubt that there is some truth in this. The 
GovernmentofEnglund Av’^as a conservative Government, and Con¬ 
servatism has the indisputable merit of smoothing the path which 
leads men through eras of transition. Nor again, can it he 
denied that the State did interfere during the sixteenth century in 
a Avay in which it had ii'ever interfered before, for the purpose of 
carrying out political designs, although at the expense of disturbing 
the operations of trade, and impeding the progress of commercial 
wealth, Loz*^ Bacon in his History of the Ileign of Henry VII., 
remarks that the system was then first hegulz of admitting certain 
foreign goods only when conveyed in English ships, saying that 
previous princes had only cared for cheapness, but that Henry 
Ayished^ to foster the maritime power of England. So too, he 
,says, houses to which a farm of twenty acres or upwards had )^een 
annexed, were not suffered to go into decay, or to be severed from 
the land; and the object ot this was both to increase the revenue, 
and to provide a higher class of infantry. Even speaking ^he 
lan^age of the present day, we could not, call either of , these 
measures economically wrong, if it,could be shown that the 
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safety and iegitimate power of the country depended on them; 
and we may admit that it is diffiftult for one age to estimate what 
is requisite, for the safety of the country in asiother ago. But 
we must remember’that Lord Bacon evidently'thought that 
aggressive warfare was in'itself a national good; and as this 
opinion was oommoa to all the statesmen of his time, we may 
deduct something from the fulness of the assent we should he 
otherwise inclin^ to give, when he tells ns what England 
required. So too, although in these days wo do not wish for 
legislation on auch a subject, but for the influence of public 
opinion and private conviction, it may be contended that the 
system of clearing laige estates of tbeii' population is economi- 
cally, as it certainly is morally, injurious. But we differ from 
Mr. Froude, inasmuch as he neems to tliink that on points where 
there can be no sort of 4 oxibt as to economical expediency, tlie 
Tudor government acted on principles at variance with modern 
notions, because though it saw all the objections that could ho 
urged, it overruled them in conformity with a large and generous 
policy, and that it was justified by success. '’‘On the contrary, 
it seems to us perfeetJy clear tliat those wht) then governed 
England, iujfeinged the doctrines of political economy, simply 
because they were entirely igitorant of them, and Avere possessed 
by very natural but very mistaken flincies. Thfy thought, as 
their posterity thought for many generations, that every export 
5^a8 a gain and eveiy import a loss, and tliat/the money in their 
strongbox was their real wealth. Accordingly, if wo turn over 
the pages of tlio Statute J^ook, Ave find act after act forbidding 
the introduction of new kinds of foreign manufacture; and the 
preamble almost invariably recites that the importation tended 
greatly to enrich the commoiiAveulth of the foreigner, and to 
make poor and idle the class of English workmen occupied in 
the same branch of trade. Such statutes are not to be explained 
or defended, as it seems to ue, on any grounds of a great policy, 
but are Hmply due to the ignorance of the times. EA'ery little 
town Idiat found money going out of its pockets and getting into 
tlie pockote of its neighbour, threvr itself on tlie mercy of l^arlia- 
ment, and got aa act to set matters straight. Bridpoi‘t procured 
an Act to pre’mrt persons Avithin five miles from making cables; 
Shrewsbury pro<feocted itself against Welsh competition; the poor 
of Norwich had the sale of wool at their market regulated 
by statute. Parliament was always willing to make things . 
cijfi^rfcable; and directly the smallest vested interest could be 
it delighted in protecting it. That the rivals of Bndport 
an^$hrew 6 feary were kept from growing rieh, and from aatercieing 
the Triiffenas and faculries on whiidi the growth of riches d^ends* 
that the sellers of vrool may have been much inconvenienced. 
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and that the oomuitmity generally suffered, was as little a matter 
of consideration as th6 impolicy of monopolies, they were 
first introduced. 

Nor do we think that Mr/Troude is quite justified, in laying 
that labour was* at that period not treated as a commodity, but 
recognised as sacred and protected against the capitalist. As to 
wages, all that we know is, that a statute was passed in the reign 
of Hemy YlII., manifestly in the interests of the employers, by 
which the rate of wages was not to exceed a certain sum,—‘tli^t 
complaints were made against this Act, and that a remedial 
statute was passed early in the reign of Elizabetln But even 
then, the rate of wages was to be fixed by justices of the peace; 
and if their honesty could on the whole be trusted, it is evident 
that their interest must often have thrown temptation in thoir 
way. And the Act conttiins a rather significant clause, invalid 
dating all contracts made for higher wages than the peimitted 
rate, while no penalty is attached to giving less tlian tlie 
standard. With respect* to the turning of tillage land into 
pasture,* Lord Bacon, who must have seen the working* of the 
prohibitory enactments, pronounces them as contrary to naluro 
and to utility. Sometimes_ the experiment might, if permitted, 
have turned out well; generally, it must Imve turned out ill. But 
utility certainly required that nature should be consulted, and 
that, if the p^wpTietor* thought fit, the trial whether the land 
would pay better as grass or arable, should be matfe. It was 
true that while the*txperimc;nt was being made a certain amount, 
of labour must he displaced, and while communication between 
different neighbourhoods was so scanty, any displacement of labour 
w'^as a matter of some moment. But here the legislators stopped, 
and did not consider the compensating effect of ulterior benefits. 
They acted very naturally. English notions of legislative inter¬ 
ference were then very like those which Obtain at this day in many 
continental states. The police undertake to set everything right 
and to keep everything straight. We avoid such excess of inter¬ 
meddling, not because we are more selfishly careless for the poor, 
but simply because the interference frequently do^ not even accom¬ 
plish the limited end it assigns itself, and because die attempt to 
attain this end is accompanied by many material and moral evils. 

This, indeed, seems to us an error that pervades Mr. Froude's 
account of England generally: he speaks as if society breathed, 
at tfae/^0 of which he writes, a better and a nobler ^irit than 
•now, ema that the great sign of this superiority is to be iomd 
in iWs tlfeu passed. Inoperative laws are 
aspirations of men who feel deeply the diseases of soei^tyj,: ^^ 
clutch at the most obvious rem^y* Anii how many of 
stnetive laws passed were operative ? Is it, for instan^i, 




believe that in every parish in England throughout the sixteenth 
century, afl who chose to work pould earn a sum per week equi¬ 
valent to twenty shillings of our money? The history of the Poor- 
laws supplies a valuable comment on this portion pf Mr. Frondes 
work. They disclose a very different condition of the lower 
classes from "that which Mr, Froude deduces from his construction 
of the statutes relating to wages. Between the 11th Henry VII., 
the first enactment respecting the poor passed under the Tudor 
dynasty, to the 43rd Elizabeth, which gave a final shape to the 
scheme gradually invented for the relief of the poor, we may 
trace three marked stages of legislation, each stage indicating 
the increase of pauperism. The statute^ of Henry VII. confined 
the poor to special localities, permitting the impotent to heg, 
and inflicting on able-bodied beggax's the punishment of whipping 
and,imprisonment. Then came the statutes of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI.; it was found that the able-bodied man would heg, 
and the legislature determined that lie should not. The act of 
Henry VIII, imposed the penalty of* death as in felony or 
extreme cases of persevering begging ; but th^ administrators of 
the law refused to allow practical effect to so harsh a measure, 
and the statute of Edward was passed to clear up any doubt as 
to the mode in which the governing bodies wished the able- 
bodied poor to he treated. It was enacted,that^every able-bodied 
poor person who did laot apply himself to some honest labour, 
or offer Uf serve though only for meat and driijk if nothing more 
•was to be obtained, should "be taken fur a vagmhond, branded on 
tlic shoulder with the letter V, and adjudged a slave for two 
years to any person who should demand him. It is worth no¬ 
ticing that tins statute expressly states that beggary on the part 
of the able-bodied was on the increase, and we also learn from it 
that instead of getting an equivalent in money to twenty shillings 
of the present day, the poor man was to put up with the receipt 
of meat and drink alone, as wages, unlesg the demand for labour 
in the particular district obliged the employer to give more. In a 
cduntry where, as Mr. Fronde tells us, a benevolent legislation had 
taken care that everybody should get good money wages, a statute 
is passed, telling the poor man that if an employer offers him no 
money wages at all, and he will not take mere sustenance, he is 
to be adjudged a slave for two years? But, in spite of this 
legislative severity, the begging of the able-bodied, that is, pan* 
perism,,increased, and the legislature were obliged to succumb; 

tliird stage we have parish officers who are appointed 
particular purpose, intrusted with the charge of carrying 
oiit .scheme of Henry VIII., of providing work for those out of 
employment, and of taxing the parish to provide funds to c^pry 
this labour on. 
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There is also another set of facts which may advn,ntageously 
he placed by the side of the Ifiws regulating wages. Within 
the period of four years, between 1543 and 1546 (inclusive). 
Henry VIII. djjbased the eilver money of the realm *so rapidly, 
that whereas at the beginning of 1543 the pound sterling con¬ 
tained 2,368,000 grains of fine silver, at the end of 1540 it only 
contained 800,000, In the fifth year of Edward VI, (1551) the 
number of grains was reduced to 400,000; and as tins rapid 
debasement of the coinage naturally checked the sale of commo¬ 
dities, a maximum was sec on the price of corn, and liolders of 
corn were forced to bring it into the market. It is true, that the 
amount of debased money coined in this year was very small, 
and that it being found impossible to tamper so flagrantly with 
the circulating medium of the country, the number of grains 
was raised within a twelvemonth to 1,700,000, and that as *1116 
cotemporary fluctuation in the gold coinage was much less, wc 
must not speak as if, during those eight years, prices varied so 
much as the different vnluo of the sinlling would lead us to 
suppose/ But aftcj; every allowance is made, enough remains to 
show that the government, instead of exercising a paternal care 
over the adjustment of wages and prices, was ready to throw 
confusion into every monetitry transaction of ordinary life, in 
order to provide a fund,for tcinpoi'ary exigeficies ; or, if, as Lati¬ 
mer hints, the i;loha3ement of the currency Avas due i^ a great 
measure to the fraujjs of the mint officials, at any rate the Govern¬ 
ment permitted and* profited by the wrong. 

Tliis question of the rate of wages may seem both an isolated 
and an unimportant one, but wo cannot test the accuracy of a 
general picture like that given by Mr. Froude, unless we our 
attention on some particular part, and examine it in detail. Mr. 
Froude says, that one statute gives the labourer a certain fixed 
sum Qs wages, others determine the price of proAUsions, and that 
thus it is evident that the legislatiuie, not caring for political 
economy, but caring for the real happiness of society, ensureji 
every honest labourer an ample subsistence. We reply, that 
there is no statute which gives an available remedy to a labourer 
who should receive less wages than he oughji; that the poor man 
Avas not allowed to go where his labour Avas wanted; but was 
obliged to put up with a bare maintenance in his own locality^ 
whenever tL demand for labour in that locality was small ; that 
government constantly changed the value of the sum it pro- 
I'essM to ^secure to him, and that the general spirit of the legis¬ 
lation of the period is not that of men having a large complete 
coherent system which they accept,, as opposed to another system 
whigh they rejeoti. but rather that of men who feeling thftit 
way in the dark, who consult their own interests, who to 
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repress inevitable changes by restrictive enactments, and are 
only taught by experience that they cannot do ns they please. 
It is .obviously a matter of some moment to decide whicli of 
these views is right, and a reader will view Mr. Fronde's pre¬ 
liminary chapter in a different light, according to the decision he 
comes to, 

The whole (question of the manner in which the rcigii of 
Henry VIII. slrnuld be treated, depends on the light in which we 
re|[ard, not particular events, but the general character and 
temper of the time. Not that we can separate the two, for there 
is hut little that can enable us to judge of men so long dead, 
except the study of tlioso acts which appear to us each isolated 
and aptirt, but were, we know, only the conspicuous links in the 
long chain of life. Mr. Froude urges us to remember that we 
may also judge our ancestors by the written words left behind 
them, and that auen who wrote with such breadth of view, and 
so much nobleness of heart, as appears in tlic Acts of Parliament 
and the State Papers of tlie sixteenth''century, could not have 
been so foolish and so tvicked as modern calumny has*painted 
them. We have no doubt that Mr, Froude speaks with real his¬ 
torical insight, and tliat many popular mistakes must be cor¬ 
rected, and uiuny cherished prejudices swept away, before we can 
apprehend the U'ue story of the period, llenry YllL has been 
popularly/egarded as a vulgar tyrant, a purposeless, capricious, 
and coarse despot, whom his people must have hated in the way 
which modern si lioul-hoys hate and despise 'him. But that liis 
cotemporaries had a very different opinion is well-known; and 
making every allowance for the partisanship of combatants in a 
religious quarrel, we cannot mistake the tribute of genuine ad¬ 
miration wdiich tlie Protestant writers of the period pay to liis 
merits. He was a statesman as well as a king; and his wholo 
policy, botli at home and abroad, is stamped with the impress of 
a mind at once large and strong. But what we object to in Mr. 
l^xoude’s picture of Henry is, that perceiving the popular judg¬ 
ment to he unjust, and thinking tliat truth demands that he 
shoald rectify die balance, ho has gone too far—has admitted no 
mixture of ^qualities in the king's character, and justihes every 
act of tyranny by the requirements of a great and comprehensive 
policy. ThfJfie volumes do not contain die chronicle of Henry's 
imt and worst years, aad it is therefore easier in them to ex¬ 
tenuate his fanlis and find lofty and pure motives for his conduct; 
bat the memory of what followed eontiaually haunts u&, and wd 
involuntarily allow the shadow of the dark jeaxa of his madness 
aiad passion to cloud, in ouc eyes, the pictare of the meridian of 
hiS Iffe,. We do not know what Mr. Ftoude dunks it in his ppwer 
to deifepd sati^actcurily: he may have & reason &>r the murder of 
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CromTvrell, or the rejection of Anne of Cleves. Byt wo speak of 
the possibility of this as we should speak of the possibility that a 
historian might show that Charles J. was an honest man, or 
Charles IT. a viituous one. * 

If it is difficult to set before our minds wilh anything like 
truth tlie character of a single man, even when that man was the 
foremost man of his country, and is made known to us by liun' 
dreds of papers either written or dictated by him, it is infinitely 
more difficult to estimate the tempci* of tlic whole nation at that 
period, and the spirit winch animated those who Avero set on the 
seat of power. Mr. Fronde appeals to the tone of the acts of 
Parlianumt passed in Henry's reign, and to the improbability 
tliat the nobility and gentry of England would over have been 
the passive and unreflecting tools of a despot, in order to convince 
us that those who then composed the two houses were men x>f 
high and independent mind; and •that, if they acted with the 
king, it was because they honestly approved of what he did, and 
because they tacitly suggested most of the measures which his 
ministers"urged thema to adopt. It is undeniable that the lan¬ 
guage of our older statutes, wdiich seems to us either high floAvn, 
vague, and unmeaning, with ‘its appeals to principles of tliought 
and action now long obsolete, or is else passed over, as nothing 
but a form, had ^ reality to those who used it, and expressed the 
feelings with which they regarded the duties and solemnities of 
public life. But itii^^juite possible that men should have a kind 
of sincerity in using good words,%nd yet be weak and self seeking. 
In these da}s we have grown ashamed of talking better than we 
act, and are even inclined to depreciate our motives, and throAv a 
veil over the strength of our convictions. It was not so in the 
days of Henry Virr.; those who then drew up state-papers and 
statutes expressed what they felt, and made frequent reference to 
everything divine and high which they believed to encompass 
human life. But there rs a dishonesty which is not exactly a 
conscious one ; and nothing is easier than for men to act as they, 
please, and to embellish tlieir actions by talking as they ought to 
do. A statesman may do a very cruel or a very treacherous deed, 
in the name of Ood, and yet may not mean to take the name of 
God in vain. We may allow that in a diffei'ent age such a mm 
might be using the language of the heart and not of the lips, and 
yet be suj® tliat in our time such an act Avould only have been tha 
Ijfait of a black heart, twad the words only those of a lying tongne* 
Mr. fVoude appears to ns to think that tliere is no such thing as 
the relative vslue sancerity in different ages. He is perpetxmlly 
contrasting our times with those of the Tadors, and tike coatraBtlm 
the shape which he presents it, is entirely based on the assumpiiolt 
that we and our smeestors are alike in ^every respent» nxeept that 
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do not,act on high motives, and they did. Ho therefore inter¬ 
prets their actions by looking »t all they did in the light which it 
would wear in the eyes of a modern statesman who formed the 
same opinion on any particular questton as the Tudor parliament, 
Eut tliis is to suppose that the only change that three centuries 
liave introduced on public mCn, has been in the notions of right 
and wrong, and to ignore the effect of a wider experience, a settled 
state of the law, and a juster appreciation of the condition of 
irt>ciety. 

An instance may serve to show what wo mean. In 1530 an 
attempt was made to poison Fisher, Bishop of Eochester, the 
guilty person being a certain Richard Rouse, the cook in the 
Bishop's palace. This is what was said, but it is not at all clear 
that the object of the attempt was to kill the bishop!. All that 
appeared was, that poisoned yeast had been used in various 
dishes partaken of by the bishop's household nud dependents, and 
in two cases the poison was fatal. The bishop seems to have 
escaped altogether, but as he was thb greatest personage that 
could have suffered, it was taken for granted that the cooJe must 
have wished to kill him; and it was further conjectured, but as 
far as we knoAv without any grounds’Avliatevcr, that the cook had 
been instigated by the party anxious for the king’s divorce, of 
which the bishop was the most formidable opponent. Rouse, 
althoiiglva clerk, might have been tried by a lay tribunal, under 
a statute passed in tlie fourth year of Henry'p reign. But Parlia- 
ment took the matter up, and pa^cd a retrospective statute, made 
to meet a particular case, by which it was enacted that Rouse should 
be boiled alive. This sentence was carried into effect, and we 
may safely say that, if the crime imputed was heinous, the injus¬ 
tice of tlie Act itself was perfectly monstrous. Every line of this 
statute contains an infraction of some well-known principle of the 
law of “England, and of obvious justice. All that Parliament 
knew, or cared to know, was that death* had followed the admix¬ 
ture of certain ingredients in dishes served in the episcopal 
. household. Instead of inquiring what possible motive the cook 
could have had for committing a random and wholesale murder; 
instead, in fact, of ancertaining his guilt as a modern jury would 
ascertain it, they passed an Act full of stately language about 
his damnable disposition; and being frightened lest malice or 
carelessness should make common the use of so fearful an instru¬ 
ment of death as poison administered in daily food, they con¬ 
demned this poor man to a death of the most horrible kind, and 
violated two of the most fundamental maxims of law,—-“that no 
crithe shall be punished more severely than the law warrants at 
the xuoment of the commission of the offence, and that nc law 
shall be made to the detriment of a particulajr, fthd single indi- 
viduaL The Legislature'acted on that impulse which makes 
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children long to inflict the most fearful tortures on any one who 
happens to move their Wrath ; and though such* cllildish impetu¬ 
osity is much more excusable at* a time when society does not 
possess fixed legal notions, yet it cannot be divested of its* true 
character. Even'in the sixteenth century, such a statute exliibited 
a great want of reflection and of even-handed justice. Mr. Froude, 
however, speaks of this Act as affording a sign that the English 
of those days were stem haters of wrong-doing, ‘'possessed of an 
awful and solemn horror of evil thingsand he expressly say« 
that he calls attention to this Act, “ because the temper which it 
exhibits is the key to all which has seemed most dark and cruel 
in the rougli years that followed." If we arc to describe all 
harsh and inconsiderate legislation as a noble hatred of evil, it is 
obvious that our greatest praise must bo bestowed where the 
penalty is most disproportionate to the offence ; and we slmll 
learn to look back with a fond regret to -the days of our fathers, 
when stealing a sheep was a capital crime. 

Tt is, indeed, in our eyes the fault, the one fault of Mr. Froude's 
history, tliat its tone is pitched too high for trutli. TJie annals 
of the past cannot b^ WTitten on the principle of dividing men 
into two ranks, and gathering up tlieir lives, opinions, and acts 
under the opposing standards of God and the Devil. Mr. Froude 
forms his judgment of the time of which he writes', and, snl)- 
stantinlly, wo bc4i^e his judgment to he correct; hut I 1.0 colours 
all the reflections wliicli this judgment prompts by a'tacit as¬ 
sumption that thoso**whom ho ^ridemns and tlioso whom he ap¬ 
proves 'were morally separated by that broad line wliich marks 
ofl* abstract wrong from abstract riglit. He is thus led perpetually 
to judge of acts and opinions not by their intrinsic merit, hut l)y 
the motives which might liave originated them, finding good 
motives for those whom he represents as on God*s side, and had 
motives for those whom he implies were on tlie Devil’s side. We 
must candidly state that this is the general impression Avliich liis 
work produces on our minds; hut that, if we take any partic'ular 
instance, we come upon many counterbalancing expressioTJs 
which seem shot across the texture of tlie main language of the 
story by an unconscious but unfailing honesty. They do not, 
however, seem to have made much impression on Mr. Froude 
himself, and the general aspect presented to us is as little affected 
by them, Nothing is easier than to distort history by the sort 
or moral grandiloquence in which Mr. lYoude indulges. There 
ag so much good feeling and so much sincere desire for what is 
right at the bottom of almost all erroneous legislation, that it is. 
easy to invest foolish laws with a halo of moral excellence- The 
triumphs of legislation are, in fact, most frequently procured by 
the enorts of reason against the dictates of an jiureflecting mo-^ 
rality ; and we have only to extol this^imorality, and to sink the 
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fact that jk higher morality is satisfied by increasing -wisdom of 
government, a'nd* the old seems bright and glorious by the side of 
the new. If, Parliament had passed an Act this session to boil 
Palmer, a panegyrist might have pointed out that the statute 
showed ft commendalde horror of crime but common sense, the 
common sense, that is, of a nation that I^s leftmt something in 
the last three hundred years, would bavo stigmatized the enact¬ 
ment as tho ofispring of a puerile vengeance. 

• The four principal subjects comprised in these volumes are the 
divorce of Catharine, the triumph and fall of Anne Boleyn, tho 
ecclesiastical struggle down to the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and the Irij&li war. We wish that our space sufficed to give our 
readers something like an adequate notion of the way in which 
IVIr. Froude has written the history of these subjects. It is in 
the conduct of a narrative, in the appreciation of the feelings 
and motives of men in their minor actions, in a genuine admira¬ 
tion for everj^tliing worthy to he admired, that Mr. Froude shows 
his liistoiical gifts. We have been obMged to dwell on what wo 
think the strained and overheated enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Froude has persuaded himself to regard some of the gr^at fea¬ 
tures of the Tudor period. Put allhough this is so salient a 
point that to have passed it over would have been impossible, 
yet it would be giving a wholly untrue i-iotion of the work, if we 
allow it to ho supposed that it*^ mei*its are very seriously affected 
by what is, so far an it goes, a departure from strict and sober 
truth. There arc many oocasio^p on which, as we read the main 
body of the story, we ask ourselves whether a particular com¬ 
ment is warranted, or a particular argument tenable. An enthu¬ 
siastic writer never entirely shakes off his enthnsinsin. But we 
feel that, after all possible deductions, we still have a histoiy of 
real value; and the charm and grace of tlio story, and the inte¬ 
rest which the writers skill and his own strong sympathy with 
the groat men of that day keep perpetually alive, are equallc'd 
by the instruction lie affords ; and we know by the brightness of 
the colours and the general cast of the composition, that, even if 
we are made to look through a slightly refracting medium, we 
yet behold a genuine picture of the past. 

The popular estimate of a character is always of a simple 
kind, admits no discrimination of time and circumstance, and 
avoids the confusing consideration of counterbalancing qualities. 
Henry has been set down as a tyrant, and that has explained 
everything. The tyrant got tired of Catharine, and divorced 
her; tho tyrant got tired of Anne Boleyn, and murdered her. 
Thus all his victims become heroes and heroines; and if any 
investigation is thought necessary into the facts of each ca^c, it 
is rather because a narrative must be filled up, or because the 
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feelings of rival religious bodies have been enlistejl in some 
ancillary question, than from it J)eing thought necessary to find 
any remoter cause for an effect which may be, so easily and 
satisfactorily referred to the capricious wilLof a despV)t. From 
this way of writing history, or at any rate from the way of 
■writing the history of the Tudors, Mr. Froude has, we hope, for 
ever delivered us. Whatever Henrj^'s faults may have been, tind 
however selfish may have been the hidden springs of his actions, 
Mr. Froude has made it not only clear, but indisputable, that on 
the two great questions of these first years after the fall of Wolsey, 
—the divorce, and the sepai’ation from Borne, Henry was but car¬ 
rying out the wishes of the groat body of his people, and obeying 
the dictates of a policy which long suffering and long indignation 
at wrong had impressed on the public mind. We often find that 
a small thing decides, or seems to decide, the particular direction 
in which a great current of thought shrfll flow. The pretty face 
and gay nmnners of Anne Boleyn made Henry defy the Eniper6r, 
and FiHgland break with the Fope. }3ut deep in the heart of all 
hut a small minority of Heniy s subjects, lay the memory of the 
dreadful and senseless struggle caused by the disputed succession 
of the Flantagenets; and even more widely, perhaps, prevailed 
the hitter regret, the despair, the sense and shame of injury which 
the abuses of a decaying Church had struck into tfio brensts of 
the faitliful. irtlenry had not fallen in love wdth his Queen's 
maid of honour, or jfhe had not loved her well and wisely enough 
to wish to make her the mother of lawful children, it is highly * 
improbable that Parliament, or that any one, would liave ven¬ 
tured to bid him sacrifice his queen in oi*der to give a male heir 
to the crown. But directly his passions were excited, and directly 
ho proclaimed that his duty to his country pointed out the way 
in which he ought to gratify them, his voice was echoed by 
his subjects, and they lot him and the world know that they saw 
in his divorce the hope, .the sole hope, of settled order, and the 
sole refuge from future war. After the Piincess Mary, whosje 
weak health made the prospect of her outliving her father at least 
doubtful, there was no claimant to the succession who could Jiave 
counted on the support of a fourth part pf the population of 
England; and none who could have gained the crown without 
provoking Scotland, hacked by France, to question their title. 
Such a futu^^e was enough to appal any one who knew what a 
civil war meant; and its terrors were heightened by the sense of 
^eace tod security which fifty yeai’s of a strong and wise govern¬ 
ment had fostered. That a middle-aged lady, now beyond tbo 
hopes of issue;, of unconciliating manners, and of a foreign race, 
should retire into a dignified obscurity, seemed a very small pritee 
at which to purchase so great a blessing. It was the doctrine of 
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the Churc^ that the Pope had, in extreme cases, the power and 
the right to dissolve the marriage tie; there was also a donbt, 
and a very reasonable doubt, wnether in Henry’s case, the tie had 
ever been binding. . If ever there was an extremp case, the peril 
of a ^Yhole people was nn extreme case : and if there could be 
oven the remotest hope of showing that the King was, and always 
had been, at liberty to take a younger and more ftnitfiil bride, 
the plainest interests of England demanded that he should not 
hesitate to do what, for his own and his country’s sake, his mind 
was bent so eagerly on doing. 

It is remarkable that the earliest suggestion of the invalidity of 
Henry's first marriage came from a foreigner, the Eishop of Tarhes, 
who questioned the legitimacy of the Princess Mary on the occasion 
of a mam age being proposed between liev and a son of the French 
King. Henry made use of the suggestion, and decided on attempt¬ 
ing to show that the marriage had never existed. In the state 
to wliich tlie papacy had then fallen, it was perhaps the readiest 
method. For the Pope, the puppet of every political intrigue, 
would retpiiro strong motives of fear and interest to make him 
use such a hold method of solving tlic difiicalty ns to gi*ant a 
divorce on the score of expediency. Had Henry ruled the con¬ 
tinent, as Napoleon did, ho tvould have ordered the head of 
Christendom to free him from his Josephine; hut he was only one 
of the tlirec master’s of the Pope, and the least afiiO to bring force 
directly to boar on him. The dread of ihe Emperor ultimately 
prevailed, and Henry could not extort from' the Pope even the 
more moderate demand he thoiiglit it prudent to make. But the 
struggle was long and hard, and while it did as much discredit 
to Kome, as the Eome of Clement AHT. was capable of sustain¬ 
ing, it was far from a source of unmixed triumph to Henry. The 
choice he made of trying to avoid the marriage by questioning its 
original validity, made him in u much worse position with refe¬ 
rence to tlie Queen herself than if he had appealed to lier sense of 
duty and spirit of self-sacrifice, by asking lier to save a nation at 
the expense of the empty houoiir of royalty. Mr. Froude hardly 
seems to us to do her justice in this respect. She was surely 
quite right to maintain her position as a lawful Avife, and sho 
could not be exj)ected to yield unless she yielded as a queen. She 
liad also her daughters interests to defend, and was quite right 
to defend them pertinaciously. Wc must not confuse the two 
courses open to Henry,—we must not speak as if, choosing one, 
he could reap the advantages of both. For political reasons, he' 
chose the course that aggrieved and insulted Catharine, not 
without a defensible ground, certainly, but still in a manner that 
a -woman of courage and high feeling must necessarily recent. 
She must not be treated as if she had refused to consult the good 
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(tf England; ehe “was not asked to do so. She.was* asked to 
acknowledge that she had lived for years as the wife of a man 
who was not her husband. • ^ • 

Mr. Froude draws out, with the adroitness of a practised writer, 
tlie fluctuations of the miserable contest, the altered position 
which the several parties came to assume, and all the petty tergi¬ 
versations, the shifting interests, the play and counter-play of 
those who had the issue in their direction. It is a sad history, 
and yet it seems almost bright by the side of the dark tragedy 
that followed. Catharine, in the hour of her bitterest disappoint¬ 
ment, could not have wished her rival a more dreadful fate than 
that which actually bofel-the unfortunate Anne Eoleyn, If she 
were guilty of all that was imputed to her, an early grave never 
closed suddenly on one arrested in a more fearful career of vice: 
if she was innocent, there is something sickening, even at this 
distance of time, at the thought of-a young wife and mother, the 
liopo of so long a passion, the favourite of so treftcherous a fortune, 
sinking defenceless before the stroke of such terrible injustice. We 
do not know, and iiwill probability we never shall know, whether 
slie was guilty or not. J3ut the arguments urged by Mr. Fronde 
to persuade us of her criminality, fail to convince us. Not that 
Mr. Froude writes with the partisanship of an advocate, who 
thinks itconduc^ to his own reputation to’inspire us with faith 
in his historical accuracy ; but he tells us that ho thinks Ifcr guilty, 
because he cannot believe it possible that three juries and the 
House of Lords should have been deceived, or should have con¬ 
spired to effect a judicial murder. An indictment was drawn up 
against her, which is still preserved, and the definite and precise 
language of which has been thought, by other judges than Mr. 
Froude, to be an evidence of the Queen^s guilt. It is impossible, 
it is said, that the ingenuity of a malicious invention should have 
gathered together so many slight yet coherent details. We 
cannot attach very much .weight to this, because, as in all proba¬ 
bility the Queen was indiscreet and unguarded, there was a basis 
of fact, and a slight distortion of facts will, without requiring any 
great cunning in the narrators, make a story wear a complexion 
that is at once like and unlike the roaUty. All that we know is, 
that this indictment was drawn up against the Queen, and that 
two grand juries, a petty jiuy, and the House of Peers found her 
guilty. We do not know the merits of this particular case, but 
we do know that at that period, and long afterwards, the English 
Iftw of treason was so abominable that the prisoner had hardly a 
chance of escape. The case was never really submitted to the 
tribunal which bad to decide it: the judges resorted to shifts, so 
as to^bring the accused within the law, that axe hardly credibly 
—so strange is the contrast between the awfulhess of the penalty 
[Tol. LXVI. No. CXXIX.]--New SBaiKS,'Vol. X. No. L K 
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and the trifling -svitb legal language displayed hy the interpreter 
of the law; and the prisoner knpw nothing of the charges to bo 
brought against him, nor had any means of preparing a defence. 
Therefore, wo do not speak as if it wore necessary;, on tho suppo¬ 
sition of the Queen's innocence, to impute to tlie peers and the 
jurors such dreadful dishonesty as would be implied by a hasty 
and unwarranted verdict in these days. Nor was it so grovelling 
mi act of dependence^as it would be now, to condemn for little 
other reason than that the Crown originated tho prosecution. 
When the law and its machinery were defective, and when the 
Crown was a real power, liaving charge of the conduct of all 
important affairs, it was at best a sanction for indolence, an 
escape from endless hesitation, a strong temptation to those whose 
interest it was to find excuses for approving all that the Crown 
did; if they could look on the Crown as really responsible for the 
verdict. ^Ir. I'roude says that it is hardly possible to believe 
that Henry would be guilty of a cold-blooded murder, and at any 
rate he would not have had recourse to a judicial process wlicu 
assassination would have been so easy, or colled Parliament 
together to look into the question, if ho hud felt himself guilty. No 
such supposition is necessary; the Queen liad been foolishly fami¬ 
liar—of that there can be no doubt—with persons whom her new 
rank had placed beneath her. The King was obviously tired of 
her, ami obviously in love with Jane SeymoYif. Mr. Froude, 
wdth a'devotion to Acts of Parliament that shows what enthusiasm 
can do, refuses to credit the story of the King's now passion, because, 
in a statute passed three weeks after Anne Boleyn's death, it is 
asserted that the Kingmaiuied Jane Seymour to give England an 
heir to the crown : as if an Act of Parliament would he likely to 
recite that the King's majesty had, in the lifetime of his Queen, con¬ 
ceived a sudden and inepres&ihle passion for tho liUdy Jlme Sey¬ 
mour. Anne Boloyn, in a letter to the King, written just before her 
death, and which Mr. Eroude inserts as genuine, although its 
genuineness is open to suspicion, speaks of tlie King’s love for 
Jane Seymour aa a notorious and admitted fact. If, then, those 
about the court watched the King's growing fondness for a new 
face, and. saw that Apne laid herself open to animadversion, it 
would he easy to frame charges of some sort of definiteness, and 
such jchargeS might be welcomed by Henry without his having 
any purpose of deliberately murdering his wife. When once such 
charges were, brought together, countenanced by the King, and 
into, lawyer's language, there was slight chance of escape 

any court of justipe. 

We think also that here, as elsewhere, Mr. Frpude overrates 
thfe independence of the position which the peers, and' tho whole 
legislative body held with respect to the Crown. The lay-peers 
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Dunibered only twenty-seven, and of these a ^’eat•portion sat 
with peerages of Tudor creatiom We wish that Mr, Fro ado, in 
his prelimiBary sketch, hud attempted an estimate'of Jihe changes 
in the ownership of land afld in the possessi'on of hereditary rank 
which divided the era that followed from that which preceded 
the Wars of the Boses. There can he no doubt that in both 
Houses there sat many men of new families, and that these men 
were, in a peculiar sense, dependent on .the Crown. The lajber 
years of Henry’s reign fihowed conspicuously what the execution 
of iiucliinglmm had foresliadowcd,—that the Crown could, when 
it pleased, exercise an unresisted control over tlie lives ‘and 
fortunes even of men of the highest rank and noblest family. It 
is quite possible that a legislative body should have an indepen¬ 
dence, in the sense that on groat national questions the Crown 
only acts with their concurrence, and yet should fear to stand 
between the Crown and an individual. It is cerlnin that in the 
case of the divorce, and in the ecclesiastical struggle, the tvo 
Houses and the King adted together, and Parliament, as repre¬ 
senting'the opinion^of tbo great maiority of the nation, quite as 
much supported the King as received guidance from him. But it 
is also certain that Parliament was always ready to please the King 
whenever he chose to rid liimself of any one obnoxious to him. 

It is very instinctive to notice how diheront is the way in which 
Hull, who wrote his liistory during Henry’s life-tirAe, speaks 
when high treason* is the subject of his history, from that in ^ 
which ho speaks when he tells us of any otlior exercise of Crown 
influence. Ho tells us, for instance, tliat the King procured an 
Act to be passed for the release of the debts incurred by the 
King toliis subjects in order to defray the (3xpeuses of the French 
war; and he adds, that the Act was strongly resisted in the 
(Commons, but that a great portion of the House were the King’s 
servants, and that theindopeudeut members were so “ laboured to 
by others/’ that at last they consented. This at once shows that 
the Ci'own had a commanding influence, that it exercised it, and 
that Hall had no hesitation in saying that popular feeling was 
adverse to the Act. Bat he never ventures to criticise, or lunts 
that anyone ever objected to any condemnation for high treason. 
He relates, ill the barest and simplest language, the fact of the 
condemnation of Anne Boleyn, and of the Duke of Norfolk and 
his son. High treason was a charge which silenced discussion 
and oritioism. When the Crown indicated that any one was to 
Be tried for treason, it was understood that there should be a sort 
of machinery of justice set in motion, but that there should bo 
only one result; and the severest penalties would have flaUqn 
on apy One who had stigmatized the proceeding os a judicial 
murdcff. 

K % 
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It cannot'be denied that it lends a gi'eat* additional interest to 
tlie history of the ecclesiastical struggle, to see as clearly as Mr, 
Firoud^has.ma'de na see, that the separation from, Rome was a 
national act, and not merely the result of the King's diflSculties 
in tlie matter of the divorce. Long before the Tudor reigns, 
before even the War of the Plantagenet Succession broke out, 
England had rebelled against the jurisdiction of the Pope in 
teipporal affairs. By the time of Henry VIII. the discipline of 
the Church had got so lax, that mere indignation at patent and 
flagrant vice bound all honest men together when the Crown 
attacked the institutions which had sheltered the villany of long 
years of corruption. But we must remember, and it is well worth 
remembering as a point bearing on the questions of our own day, 
that the first suppression of monasteries, and the application of 
their revenues to other than strictly religious purposes, was made 
under the Sanction and authority of the Pope, and the statesmen 
of Henry VIII,'s time did not appear to have been troubled with 
that excess of Conservatism which refuses to apply existing 
materials to a good use because their abuse, has been hallowed 
by time. When the J^arliament that mot on VVolsey s full turned 
to account the ecclesiastical difficulties that pressed upon them, 
they found three directions in which the safety and honour of 
England required that they should strike home. There were the 
Consistory Courts, of which all the spiritual life"" had long died 
out, and which now existed merely as an incumbrance on the 
administration of justice : with these we must class the inde¬ 
pendent power of Convocation, and all the claim to a jurisdiction 
which had been more or less conceded to the Pope. Secondly, 
there were the exactions in the shape of fees paid to ecclesiastics, 
—such as probate and mortuary fees, which were not only a great 
burden on the property of laymen, but were of a peculiarly vexa¬ 
tious character. And, lastly, there were the grievous failings in 
the life both of the secular and the regular clergy, gross neglect 
of cures, and sins against God and against nature veiled, but 
scarcely veiled, in the darkness of the monasteries, Tho gene¬ 
ration that set to work earnestly yet temperately to get rid of 
these things, deserves to live in tho memory and affection of all 
Englishmen; and not a little is due to a writer who has set 
before us vividly and distinctly what it was that was then done, 
and how the work was wrought. 

Still, as has often been said, the deliverance of the nation from 
its spiritual fetters was the victory of the foolish, not of the wise, 
-—of the poor, not of the rich,—of the suftering outcasts of 
sojjiety, not of the rulers of the people. Cromwell and Latimer 
favoured, but did not create, Protestantism; the legislature ,that 
lopped off the rank growth of ecclesiastical abuses, delighted to 
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show its orthodoxy, Uy persecuting the Reformers. ‘No part of 
Mr. Fronde's book has given us>greater pleasure than his narra¬ 
tive of the trials through which the poor men passed whose blood 
was the keed»of spirituar liberty. We xnuy refer onr readers 
especially to a story, given at some length, which tells of the 
fortunes of some who, in those early days, bore testimony to 
their faith at Oxford. It was in the time of Wolsey, who was a 
merciful man, but who could not refuse, holding the position 
that he did, to punish .heretics, that an order was sent down to 
arrest one Thomas Garret, u follow of Magdalen, who had intro¬ 
duced inlo Oxford forbidden books from Gemany, He was 
sheltered, and his escape ensured by the self-devotion of an 
undergraduate of Alban Hall, named Anthony Halaber, A 
fragment still remains, written by Dalaber himself, in which the 
events of those anxious days are set down in a simple and 
touching narrative. Mr. Froude-has worked this fragment into 
his own story, and the whole forms a picture without a parallel, 
perhaps, as an illustratibn of what was really going on at that 
time beheath the surface of English life. Mr. I’roudo appeal s to 
ns to treat the subject of the martyrs with such a union of skill 
and sympathy as to make us seem to be reading of them for tJio 
first time. No one should speak of such a subject as the death 
of these pure and^noblo-ininded men, without the capacity to feel 
as they did, and to estimate riglitiy how men tliink artd act wlio 
are willing to Iose.j:heir life in order to find it. Certainly, tlio 
Catholic martyrs deserve equal reverence, and can only he appre- * 
ciated by one who understands how dear the bunds may seem 
which unite a long-acknowledged spiritual authority witli those 
wIjo have grown up under its influence. But Mr. Froudo would 
be unworthy to write the history of England, if he did not let us 
clearly perceive that the Protestant martyrs liave in his eyes the 
inestimable advantage of having witnessed for the greater truth, 
—for a truth of which the world then stood in sore need, and, 
lacking which, it was going speedily to perdition. 

There are points in his history of the ecclesiastical struggle in 
which, we think, Mr. Fronde hardly treats with sufficient impar¬ 
tiality those, with whom he diflers. Here, rfvs elsewhere, having 
made up his mind on the general question, he sees everything by 
the light of . the opinion he has formed- We especially allude to 
Lis justificution of the preraunire under winch the clergy were 
brought for their recognition of Wolsey as legate, and to the 
‘excuses he proffers for the execution of Sir Thomas More,. Mr. 
Froude does not in so many words justify either of these acts of 
violence, and he states very candidly the objections to which they 
are ,open; but he speaks so favourably of them, and considers 
them so necessary and so reasonable, as parts of a policy gene* 
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tally good,' that his method of dealing with them amounts to a 
justification. - » 

Before lye close our notice, we must say a few words to express 
our admiration of th‘e chapter on thelrish Wax. (-This war is an 
episode in the main story, for the affairs of Ireland were not of 
much real importance, but it is an episode which we should have 
been very soiry to lose. It is quite a masterpiece of narration, 
TJie subject is less susceptible of great interest, and the style of 
the writer is less biilliant, but in many, ways it seems to us to 
rival Mr. Macaulay’s description of the Irish wars of William III. 
We must remember how entirely Mr. Froude had to make his 
bricks without straw. The Irish of Henry VIII.'s day were such 
hopeless savages, the cause for which they fought was so undis- 
gitisedly the licence to plunder, the English Government was so 
completely a no-government, the English General was so wholly 
‘destitute of military skill, that there seems, at first sight, nothing 
for the narrator to lay hold of. But, as we read Mr, Fronde's 
pages, the affairs of this unhappy country seem atlrnctive and 
important. AVe are warmed into an interest*in the revolt, of the 
Geraldines, we grow anxious for the fate of Dublin Castle, and 
are relieved when, at last, FitzgeraM himself is executed; and 
there is not-only a present pleasure in reading this chapter, but 
w^e have the gratification of anticipating; if aitj^ri.sli war can bo 
told in this way, what, in such hands, will be the story of the 
Armada, and of the last days of the Queen qf Scots. 

We must forbear to say more of a book to which we have not' 
attempted to do justice,—for that would bo impossible in our 
space, but to which we have wished to call the attention of our 
' readers. It is a book that will bear reading again and again. 
Mr. Fronde appears to ns to want only one quality, that of 
sobriety of judgment, to be in every way a great historian. He 
combines, in a rare degree, honesty with imagination, but he 
seems to us carried away by a fondness for applying a tnio 
tbeoiy so far as to make it false. His greatest difficulties are 
yet before him, and we ought not, perhaps, to judge him until 
we see how he surmounts them. If he can give, on good grounds, 
a new colouring to the story of the last years of Henry’s life, we 
may allow that he is right in using language, when speaking of 
the^ents ofi the preceding years, which seems overcharged to 
thoM who axe biassed by remembering the sins which the received 
version of the history lays at the’door of the declining King^ 
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1. Traits de VHerSditS Naturelle dans le$ Etats de Sante et do 
Maladie Systeme Nervexix, Par le Dr. Prosper Luca^. 
3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1847-1850. 

2. On the Physiology of Breeding. Two Lectures delivered to 
the Neivcastle Farmers Clah. By Reginald Orton, M.R.C.S. 
Sunderland. 1855,, 

3. De Generation. Par M. C, Girou de Buzareingues. 
Paris. 1828. 

T he problem of hereditary transmission, physical and moral, 
although one of the most int<n'esting of physiological pro¬ 
blems, is also one of thelnost baffling. In spite of its obscurity, 
it fascinates the ipquirer; perhaps with all the greater force 
because of its obscurity, for, as Spinoza truly says, nion ceaso to 
admire that which they fancy they understand : turn enim viilgtis 
rem aliqnam se satis inteUigere existimat ipsavi non 

admiratur. Th^ question of hcroditiu*y influence has descendeil 
from antiquity encumbered with pi-ejudices and deceptive facts, 
which seemed coercive and conclusism, hut were in truth only 
one-sided; and encumbered still more witli hypotheses formed 
in ignorance of Natures processes. It has reached us a pro¬ 
blem still; every scientific mind not prepossessed by an hypo¬ 
thesis, nor content to disregard a mass of facts, must pro¬ 
nounce tjie answers hitherto proposed deficient in the primary 
requisite of comprehending all the phenomena. Nevertheless, 
answers abound. Eveiy cattle-breeder, who rises to the height 
of a theory, has his theoiy on this complex matter, and acts 
upon it in the breeding of cattle and poultry. Every village 
gossip, every Mrs. Gamp, has her facts and her opinions, 
which, in expansive moments, she delivers with great confidence. 
Every physician has his tlieory, especially .with reference to the 
transmission of disease. Even the man of letters is not without 
his generidizatioa on the trmismission of genius: ** all men of 
genius,** he tells you, have had remarkable mothers ;** in sup¬ 
port of which generdization he counts off upon his fingers the 
Illustrations which occur to him, perfectly he^less of the mass 
of cases in which the mothers have not been remarkable. 

Tfee various theories imply variety of interest in the question, 
and, a practical need for the solution. A subject at once *so 
interesting tund important may well claim squoq attention from 
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VIS here; and *we shall endeavour to dis^gage it from all tech¬ 
nical diflBculties, so as to preset it in a form intelligible to tlie 
geneval reader, and to clear up many misconceptions, popular 
and scieuiitic, which at present obstruct the question The three 
works placed at the head of this paper, with many others less 
directly bearing on the subject, will supply us with abundant 
facts, and may be recommended to readers desirous of pursuing 
the inquiry. Dr. Lucas has in two bulky octavos gathered from 
fhr and wide amass of material, good, bad, and indifferent, with 
laudable diligence, hut with a want of discrimination not so 
laudable. He is erudite, but he has lee defauts de sa quality. 
His erudition is utterly uncritical; and yet it is obvioxis that the 
sole value of the cases collected depends on their authenticity. 
It is the common error of erudite men to imagine that quantity 
supplies the place of quality. They fancy themselves rich when 
their purses are filled with f 9 rged notes; and so long as these 
riotes are kept from presentation at the Bank, their delusion 
is untroubled. Dr. Lucas has far too many of these notes 
in his purse: the reader must take up his^volumes with great 
caution. Mr. Orton makes no such erudite display; but ho 
has collected some curious facts,- both from his own expo 
rience and from the experience of other breeders. Giron 
is one of the authorities most frequently referred to by writers 
on this i^pic. To vast practical experience Sil cattle-breeding 
he adds very considerable physiological knxiwledge and force of 
intellect* 

Heritage {Vhnrddii^), or the transmission of physical and 
mental qualities from parents to offspring, is one of those general 
facts of Nature which lie patent to universal observation. Chil¬ 
dren resemble their parents. Were lias law not constant, there 
could be no constancy of Species; the horse might engender an 
elephant, the squirrel might be the progeny of a lioness, the 
tadpole of a tapir. The law, howev.er, is constant. During 
.thousands of years the offspring has continued to exhibit the 
structure, the instincts, and ail the characteristics of the parents. 
Every day some one exclaims—as if the fact surprised him— 
That boy is theve^y image of his father !*’ yet no one exclaims, 
'' How like that pug dog is to its parent!” Boys or pug dogs, 
all children resemble their parents. We do not allude to the fact 
out of any abstract predilection for truisms, but simply to marshal 
into due prominence an important truth, on which the whole dis¬ 
cussion of heritage must rest. The truth is this: Constancy 
in the transmission of structure and character from parent to 
offspring, is a law of Nature. ♦ 

^ That this truth is not a truism we shall; show by at once 
contradicting, or at least qualifying it. The very same experience 
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winch guarantees the ponstancy, also teaches, and vrjith almost 
equal emphasis, that this constancy is not absolute* Variations 
occur. Children sometimes do not resemble their parents; which 
accounts for tlf® exclamation of surprise when they do resem])le 
them. Nay, the children are sometimes not only unlike their 
parents, they are, in important characteristics, unlike their 
Species. We then call them Deformities or Monsters, because, 
while their Species is distinguished by having four legs, they 
themselves have six or none; while their Species possesses* a 
complex brain, they are brainless, or have imperfect brains; 
while their S])ecies is known by its cloven hoofs, they have solid 
hoofs, and so on.^ Dissepbiances as gi‘eat are observable in moral 
characteristics. We see animals of ordinary aptitudes engender 
oflspring sometimes remarkable for their tine qualities, and some¬ 
times for theirimbecility. The savage wolf brings forth occasionally 
a docile amiable cub ; the man of geuius'owns a blockhead for bis 
son. In tlie same family we observe striking differences in stature, 
aspect, and disposition. • Brolbors brought up together in the 
same nursery, and under the same tutor, will diiier ns much from 
each other as they differ from the first person they meet. Brom 
Cain and Abel down to tlie brothers Bonaparte, the striking 
opposition of characters in families has been a theme for rhetoric. 
Nor is this all. In cases where the consanguinity'may be said 
to be so much iVearer than that of ordinary brotherhood, namely, 
in twins, we see ^same diversity; and this diversity is exhi¬ 
bited in those rare cases where the twins have only one body- 
hetiveen them. The celebrated twins Eita and Christinat were so 
fused together, that they liad only two legs between them: two 
legs and fonr arms and two heads; yet they were quite different 
in disposition. The same difference was manifested in the cele¬ 
brated Bresburg twins, and in the African twins recently exhi¬ 
bited in London. 

It is clear, then, that offspring do not always closely resemble 
parents; and it is further clear, from the diversities in families, 
that they do not resemble them in equal degrees. Two brothers 
may be very unlike each other, and yet both like their parents ; 
hut the resemblance to the parents must, in this case, be variable. 
So that when we lay down tlie rule of conslancy in transmission, 
we must put a rider on it, to the effect that this Constancy is not 
absolute, but is accompanied by a law of Variation. It is the 

• ♦ “Elachslaud rapporte que deux ^poux bien constitutes mirent au monde 
trois enfans saus arant-bras m : d^autses dont parle Schmuckcr n’eurent 

3 ue des cirfans munis de douse orteils ct douze doigts.”—Burdach Tmii^ de 
^^ioloffie, ii. 264. 

% See Geoffrey St. Bffoirei ^'Philosophic Anatomique,” voL ii; and SeKcs, 
Beoherdies d’Auatomie Transcendante.*’ 
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int’Crvention of this law which makes .hereditary iufluenco a 
problem; without it, heritage ;ffould be as absolute as the union 
of acjds with .bases. 

Some philosophers have tried to explain the hiw of constancy 
in ti ansmission, and its independence of the law of variations, by 
maintaining that it is the Species only, not the Individual, which 
is reproduced. Thus a sheep is always and everywhere a sheep, 
a man a man, roproducmg the specific type, but not necessarily 
reproducing any individual peculiarities. AH sheep rosemblo 
each other, and all men resemble each other, because they all 
belong to specific types. What does the reader say to tliis hypo¬ 
thesis ? Burdach, who adopts it,* adduces his facts: for ex¬ 
ample, a dog from whom the spleen was extirpated reproduced 
dogs with perfect spleens; an otter, deprived of its fore paws, 
produced six young with their legs quite perfect; in a Avord, 
“ Vid6e de Tespbee se i^eproduit clans le fruit et lui doune des 
organes qui manquaient au pore ou a la m6re.” The hypothesis 
has seemed convincing to the majoi’ity V)f thinkers, but it labours 
under one fatal objection—namely, Species cannot reproduce 
itself, for Species does not exist. It is au entity, an abstract 
idea, not a concrete fact. It is a fiction of the understanding, 
not an object existing in Nature. The thing Species no more 
exists tliau the thing* Goodness or the thing Whrieness. Nature 
only knows individuals. A collection of indraduals so closely 
xesemhliug each other as all sheep resemUW each other, are con¬ 
veniently classed under one gcnei'al term, named species : but this 
general term has no objective existence; the abstractor typical 
sheep, apai't from all concrete individuals, has no existence out 
of our systems. Whenever an individual sheep is born, it is the 
oftspring of two individual sheep, whose structures and dispo¬ 
sitions it reproduces; it is not the offspring of au abstract 
idea; it does not come into being at the bidding of a Type, 
which as a Species sits apart, regulating ovine phenomena. 
The facts of dissemblance between oflspring and parents 
we shall explain by-nnd-by; they do not plead in favour 
of Specie, because Species is a figment of philosopJiy, not 
a fact. The sooner wc disengage our Zoology from all such 
lingering remains of old Metaphysics the better. Nothing but 
dreary confusion and word-splitting can come of our admitting 
them. Think of the hot and unwise controversies respecting 

transmutation of species,'* which would have been spared if a 
clear conception of the meaning of Species had been steadily* 
held before the disputants, if the laws which regulate iieritage 
had- been duly considered. In one sense, transmutation of 
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Species is a contradictipn in terms. To ask if one species can 
produce another, i. c., a cat produce a monkey —is to ask if the 
oifspring do not inherit the organization of their parents.. Wo 
know they do. cannot voncoive it otherwise. But the laws 
of heritage place the dispute in something of a clearer light, for 
they teach us Uiat “Species"' is constant, because individuals re¬ 
produce individuals closely resembling them, which is the 
meaning of “ Species and they also teach us, that individuals 
reproduce individuals vailing in structure from ihemselv^, 
which Varieties, becoming transmitted as part and parcel of the 
parental inilucnco, will, in time, become so great as to constitute 
a difference in Species. . It is in vain that the upliolders of 
“fixity of Species" assert, that all the vaj'ieties observed aro 
differences of degree only. Differences of degree become diffe¬ 
rences of kind, when the gap is widened: ice and steam are only 
diflcrences of degree, but they ai'e equivalent t-o diflbreuces of 
kind. If, therefore, “transmutation of Species" is absurd, 
“ fixity of Species’* is not a wbit less so. That which does not 
exist, cffn neither bg transmuted nor maintained in fixity. Only 
individuals exist; they resemble their parents, and they difier 
fi'om their parents. Out of these resemblances we oreatg Species, 
out of these diflcrences wc create Varieties ; wo do so as conve¬ 
niences of classi^cation, and then believe *in the reality of our 
own figments, 

“ Les cspdccs," pjyiBuffon, boldly, “sont les seals etres de lij 
nature,” and‘thousands have firmly believed this absurdity. The 
very latest work published on this subject,^ roiiroduccs the dictum, 
and elaborately endeavours to demonstrate it. “Les especes 
sont leg formes primitives de la nature. Les individus n’en sont 
que des representations, des copies.” This was very well for Plato ; 
but for a biologist of the nineteenth century to hold such lan¬ 
guage shows a want of philosophic culture. A cursoiy survey 
of the facts should havq shown the error of the conception, if 
nothing else would. Facts plainly tell us that the individual 
and the individual's peculiarities, not those of the abstract Type, 
are transmitted. Plutarch speaks of a family in Thebes, every 
member of which was born with the mark gf a spear-head on his 
body; and although Plutarch is not a good "authority for such a 
fact, we may accept this because it belongs to a class of well 
authenticated cases. An Italian family had the same sort of 
mark, and hence bore the name tff Lansada, Haller cites the 
tase of the Bentivoglie family, in whom a slight external tumour 
was transmitted f5poin father to sonf^wbich always swelled when 
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maccurate book. 
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the atmosphere was moist. Again, the Roman families Nasones, 
and Buccones, indicate ni^logoiis peculiarities; to which 
may^ be added the well-known ^'Austrian lip" and ‘'Bourbon 
nose/’ Ail the Bjarons de Vessins^were said to have a peculiar 
mark between their' shoulders; and by means of such a mark. 
La Tour Landi’y discovered the posthumous legitimate son of 
the Baron de Vessins in a Tiondon shoemaker's apprentice. Such 
cases might be received with an incredulous smile if they did not 
belong to a series of indisputable facts noticed in the breeding of 
animals. Every breeder ktiows that the colours of the parents 
are inherited, that the spots are repeated, such as the patch over 
the bull-terriers eye, and the white legs of a horse or cow; and 
Chamhon* lays it down, as a principle derived from experience, 
that by choosing the parents you can produce any spots you 
please. Girou noticed that his Sw’iss cow, white, spotted with 
red, gave five calves, four of w:hich repeated exactly the spots of 
their mother, the fifth, a cow-calf, resembling the bull. And do 
we not all know how successful our cfittle breeders have been in 
directing the fat to those parts of the organism where goitrmandisc 
desires it ? Have not sheep become moving cylinders of fat and 
wool, merely because fat and w'ool were needed ? 

Still more striking are the facts of accideiUs becoming heredi¬ 
tary. A superb stallion, son of Le Glorienx^ ^ho came from the 
Pompadour stables, became blind from disease: all bis cbiidrcu 
, became blind befoi’c they were three ye«!5;r;.old. Burdach cites 
the case of a woman who nearly died from hfemorrhage after 
blood-letting; her daughter was so sensitive that a violent hcemor- 
rhage would follow even a trifling scratch; she, in txim, trans¬ 
mitted this peculiarity to her son. Horses marke^ during 
successive generations with red-hot iron in the some place, 
transmit the visible traces of such marks to their colts. A dog 
had her hinder parts paralysed for several days by a blow ; six of 
her seven pups were deformed or excessively weak in their hinder 
parts, and were drowned as useless.f Treviranus| cites Blumen- 
Bach^s case of a man whose little finger was crushed and twisted, 
by an accident to his right hand: his sons inherited right-hands 
with the little finge;r distorted. These cases are the more sur¬ 
prising, because out daily experience also tells us that accidental 
defects are not transmitted; for many years it has been the 
custom to cut the ears and tails of terriers, and yet terrier pups 
do not inherit the pointed ears and short tails of their parents; 
for centuries men have lost arms and legs, without affecting the 
limbs of our species. Aftbough, therefore, the deformities and 


* “ Traite de PEducation des Moutons,” i. 116. 
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defects of the parent may be inherited,.in general they are not. 
For our present avgumen£ it is enough that they vere sometimes. 

Idiosyncrasies assuredly belong *to the individual, not to the 
species; otherwise they woiUd not bo idiosyncrasies. • Parents 
with an unconquerable aversion to animal foo^, have transmitted 
that aversion; and parents, with the horrible propensity for 
human flesh, have transmitted the propensity to children brought 
up away from them under all social restraints. Zimmer- 
mann cites the case of a whole family upon whom coftee acted 
like opium, while opium had no sensible effect whatever on 
them; and J)i*. Lucas knows a family upon whom the slightest 
dose of calomel produces violent nerv’^ous tremblings, livery 
physician knows how botli predisposition to and absolute pro¬ 
tection against certain specific diseases are transmitted. In many 
families the teeth and hair fall out before the ordinary time, no 
matter what hygiene be followed. Sir Henry Holland remarks, 
the freqtieiicy of blindness as an hofeditary iiHection is well known, 
whether occurring from cataract or other diseases of the parts 
concerned in vision. The most remarkable of the many examples 
known tfo me, is thatTof a family wliere four out of five children, 
otherwise healthy, became totally blind from amaurosis about the 
age of twelve; the vision having been gradually impaired up to 
this time. What adds to the singularity of Uiis case i^ the exist¬ 
ence of some family monument long prior in date, whei*e a female 
ancestor is represented^ with several children around •her, the 
inscription recording^tliat all the jmriil)er were blind/* ^ Put not 
only are structural peculiarities transmitted, we see even queer 
tricks of manner descending to the children. The writer had a 
puppy, taken from its mother at six weeks old, who although 
never taught beg" (an accomplishment his mother had been 
taught), spontaneously took to begging for everything lie wanted, 
when about seven or eight months old: he would beg for food, 
beg to be let out of the room, and one day was found opposite a 
rabbit hutch begging for the rabbits. Unless we are to suppose 
all these*cases simple coincidences, we must admit individual 
heritage; but the doctrine of probabilities will not permit us to 
suppose them coincident. Let us take the idiosyncrasy of can¬ 
nibalism, which may be safely said not to ap{)ear more than once 
in ten thousand human beings; if, therefore, wo take one in ten 
thousand as ratio, the chances against any man manifesting 
the propensity will be ten thousand to one, but the chances 
sigainst his , son also manifesting it will be—what some more 
learned calculator must declare. 

Not the Species, but the Individual, then, we are forced to 
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adtfiit, prefiid 0 s over heritage; anti this •will help to explain many 
puzzling phefioihena.^^ Thus M* Daimey made experiments 
duTing ten years with rahbita* a hundred couples being selected 
by hm wkh a view,to the creation peculiarities. By always 
choosing the parents “d aprbs des circonstances individuelles fixes 
et toujours les memes dans oertaines lign^es/* he succeeded in 
obtaining a number of malformations according to his precon¬ 
ceived plan. And such experiments have been repeated on dogs, 
pigeons, and poultry with like success. It is on this fact of 
individual heritage that longevity depends. There is no term of 
life for the “species,” only a term for the individual; a fact which 
sets all the speculations of Oomaro, Hufeland, and Flourons at 
nought. There ai*e limits which neither the “ species’* nor the 
individual can be said to pass; no man has heen known to live 
two hundred years ; but the number of years which each indivi¬ 
dual will reach, without accident, is a term depending neither 
on the “species,** nor on his own mode of life, buC on the 
organization inherited from his parents. Temperance, sobriety, 
and chastity, however desirable, both in themselves and in their 
eflects, will not ensure long life; iutempefanefe, Jmrdship, and 
irregularity will not prevent a man. living for a century and a 
half. The facts are there to prove both propositions. Ix)ugevity 
is an inheritance. Like talent, it may bo cultivated; like talent, it 
may be peyverted ; but it exists independent of ail cultivation, and 
no cultivation will create it. Some men hty^ a talent for long life. 

M, Charles Lejoncourt published, in 18^3, his Galerie des 
Cc7itenaireSf in wdiicli may be road a curious list of examples 
proving the hereditary nature of longevity, Tu one page wo 
have a day labourer dying at the age of 108, his father lived to 
101, his grandfather to J08, and his daughter then living had 
reached 80. In another we have a saddler whose grandfather 
died at 113, his father at 118, and he himself at 115; this man, 
aged 11*8, was asked by Louis XIV. what he had done so 
prolong life; his answer was—“ Sire, since I was fifty I have 
acted upon two pi’inciples; I have shut my heart and opened 
my wine-cellar.'* M. Lejoncourt also mentions a woman then 
living aged 160, whose father died at 134, and whose uncle at 
113. But the most surprising of the cases cited by Lucas is 
that of 'Jean Golembiewski, a Pole, who in 1846 was still living, 
aged 103, having been eighty years as common soldier, in thirty- 
five campaigns under Napoleon, and having even survived the 
terxHbie Kussian campaign, in spite of five wounds, and a soldier's 
rodl^lesaness of life. His father died aged 121, and his gi^nd- 
father, 130. Indeed, the practice of every annuity and insurance 
office suffices to convince us of ordinary experience having dis¬ 
covered that length of life is somehow dependent on hereditary 
influence. 



Inheritance of Instinct^. H3 

Although instinots, in the general acceptation of the teim, may 
be said to belong to the species and to be transrditted with the 
specific type, we have abundant evidence of the individual transmis¬ 
sion of what are called instinctive peculiarities,, or acquired h^its, 
Tlius Girou relates the case of a sporting dog, taken young from its 
mother and father, who was singularly obstinate, and exhibited 
the greatest terror at every explosion of the gun, which always 
excites the ardour of the species. On the owner expressing his 
surprise to the gentleman from whom he received the dog, Im 
was told that nothing was more likely, for the dog s fatlier had 
the same peculimity. How the vicious disposition of horses is 
transmitted all hi*eeders know. Again, we know that tlie vice 
of drunkenness is very apt £o be inherited; and that the passion for 
gamhling is little less so. “A lady with whom I was very inti¬ 
mate," relates Da Gama Machado, “and who possessed groat 
wealth, passed her nights in gaming; she died young, from pul¬ 
monary disease. Her eldest son iviis equally addicted to play, 
and he also died of consumption at the same age as his mother. 
His (laugjiter. inherited the same passion and the same disease."* 
Otlicr and more crajfiilous vices arc inherited, and are exhibited 
in cases where the early death of the parents, or the removal of 
the children in infancy, prevents the idea of any imitation or cilect 
of education'being the cause. That the ‘"'thieving propensity" 
is transmitted froifx father to son through generations, all ac¬ 
quainted with police-courts know. Gallf has cited some striking 
examples; and that J{iurdcr, like talent, runs in families, is too 
notorious to need illustrations here. Dogs taught to “ point" 
or “ set," transmit the talent. The American dogs inherit tlio 
peculiar cumning necessary to hunt the pecoari without danger. 
F. Cuvier lias observed that j^ming foxes, in those parts of the 
country whore traps are set, manifest much more prudence tlian 
even the old foxes in districts where they are less persecuted. 
Again, birds born in a country inhabited by man inherit their 
alarm at his presence; but travellers narrate that the same 
species encouutered on uninhabited islands manifest no alarmi 
and are knocked down as easily as a gentleman in Fleet-street; 
they soon, however, learn to aread man, and this dread they 
t3*ansmit. As these last illustrations may 5e relegated to tho 
vague region of instincts, w'e will confine ourselves to more indi¬ 
vidual and idental characteristics. Thus Girou relates how a 
man known to him had the habit of sleeping on his back> with 
hfs right leg crossed over the left; one of his daughters showed 
the same peculiarity from her birth, and constantly assumed it 


* "Th46rie des Hcssemblanccs,” p. 164*, quoted by Lucas; 
t “roucticiis du Cerveau,” L 207. 
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in her cradle, in spite of her swathings* Venette knew a woman 
■who limped wiih the right leg j her daughter was bom with the 
same detect in her right leg, ^Ambrose Par6 noticed that several 
children who had a, peculiar mode of. shaking the head; inherited 
it trom their parents. 

The inevitable conclusion from all these facts is, tliat parents 
transmit their individual peculiarities of colour, form, longevity, 
idiosyncrasy, &c,, to their offspring, and tliat they do this not as 
7*eproducmg the species, but as reproducing their own individual 
organizations. But now comes the difficult part of our inquiry : 
—Wliich is the predominating influence, that of the male or 
that of the female ? If both parents join to form the child, does 
one parent give one gi‘oup of organs, and another parent another 
group; or do both give all ? 

" Half is Ids, and half is thine: it Will be worthy of the two! ** 

sings the poet; and the physiologist asks,— Which half? 

Speaking of nniles, Vicq-d'Azyr says^ witli proper caution, that 
“ it seems ns if the exterior and the extremities were ^modified 
by the father, and that the viscera emanate from the mother/' 
The reserve with which the great anatomist expresses liimself 
has not been imitated by his successors; indeed, men are gene¬ 
rally averse' from uncertainties—they like a decisive opinion, a 
distinct formula. Hence we have the* very^ popular formula 
adopted by Mr. Orton in his “Lectures’*—“That the male gives 
-'the external configuration, or in other ^w^ds, the Jdboniotive 
organs; wffiile the female gives the internal, or in other words, 
the vital organs;" which is generally stated with more scientific 
precision thus—“ the male gives the animal system, the female 
the organic or vegetative. ” Very great and authoritative names 
may be cited in support of this view; and as all such formulas 
are the expressions of numerous facts, we must expect to fi.nd 
their advocates powerful in facts to support them. If there are 
facts wliich are equally explicit and diametrically opposed to 
those used as evidence for the theory, it is clear that the theory 
expresses only part of the truth. Let us see how the case 
stands. 

Linnoeus says that the internal plant (i.e., the organs of fruc¬ 
tification) in all hybrids is like the female ; the external (organs 
of vegetation), on the contrary, resembles the male. This is, 
however, diametrically opposed by De Candolle, who announces 
it as a general law that the organs of vegetation are given by the 
female, those of fructification by the male.* When two doctors 
of such importance differ on a point like this, we may suspect 
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that both are? rigHt and ^ both are wrong ; and here our suspicioft 
is supported by the mass of facts adduced in the experiments of 
M. Sagaret,^ which refute the hypothesis of Xinneeus and the hypo¬ 
thesis of De Oapdollo. What we have just indicated with regard 
to plants, haa been the course pursued with regard to-animals: one 
class of observations has seemed to prove that the father bestows 
the “ animal system another class of observations has seemed 
to prove that the mother bestows it; and a third class has proved 
both theories inadequate. Quite recently General Daumas piiB- 
lished the result of his long experience with Arab horses,t arguing 
that according to the testimony of the Arabs, the stallion was the 
most valuable for purpose^ of breeding. Upon this, the Impecteur 
des Haras, wlio had traversed Asia for the express purpose of col¬ 
lecting evidence on the subject, published his diametrically oppo¬ 
site conclusion, declaring that it was the mare whose influence 
preponderated in the foal. General Daumas replied, and cited 
a letter addressed to him by Abd-el-Kader, who may certainly be 
said to understand Arab* horses better than Europeans. The 
letter is worth readii^g for its own sake; wo can, however, only 
quote ifs testimony on the particular point now under discussion. 

The cxpericuco of centuries has established,” he says, “that 
the essential parts of the organization, such ns the bones, the 
tendons, the nerveg, and, the veins, are always derived from the 
stallion. The mare may give the colour and some resemblance 
to her structure, the principal qualities are duo to the 
stallion.” This is very weighty testimony, on which we will only 
i‘or the present remark, that it merely asserts the 2 >reponderance of 
the male influence as respects the locomotive system; it does 
not assert that absolute independence of any female influence, 
maintained in the formula of Provost and Daumas, T^allemand 
and others, which wc are now combatting. Abd-el-Kader s state¬ 
ment is tantamount to that made by Mr. Orton,— 

“ I do not mean it to be inferred that cither parent gives either set 
of organs uninfluenced by the other parent; but merely that the 
leading characteristics and qualities of both sets of qualities are due 
to the male on the one side, and to the female on the other, the oppo¬ 
site parent modifying them only.” , 

This is a much more acceptable theory than the other, but it 
is only an approximation to the truth. JVfr. Orton's first illus¬ 
tration is the hybrid of the horse and ass. 

• It is knoWn that the produce of the male ass and the mare is a 
mule; but I do not tliink it is equally well-known that the produce 
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of the ataltion smd tliB female ass is i^hat has denominated a 
hinuy—yet sueSiisthe case. . • . . the mole, the prodnce of 

the afs and mare, is a. modified assr-the ears are those of 

an somewhat shoytened^—the mane; is that of .au' asd~tbe tail is 
that of an ass—the skin and colour are those of &xi %£& somewhat mo¬ 
dified—the legs are slender, the hoofs high, narroMr, and contracted, 
like those of an ass. The hody and barrel are round and full, in which 
it differa from tJic ass and resembles the mare.” 

• This description is accurate, but—we put it interrogatively— 
is it always the description of a mule, and never that also of a 
Liuny ? This latter, the produce of the stallion and the female 
ass, “ is essentially a modified horse—the ears like those of a 
horse somewhat lengthened—the mane flowing—the tail bushy 
like that of a horse—the skin is fine like that of a horse—‘the 
legs ore stronger, and the lioofs broad and expanded like those 
of a horse. The body hnd barrel are flat and nan'ow, in which 
it differs from the horse, and resembles its mother the ass.’* 
From these facts, Mr. Orton deduces the conclusion, that the 
offspring of a cross is not simply a mixture of the two parents, 
nor is it an animal tlmt has accidentally * a similitude* to one 
or other of its parents, inasmuch. as we can produce at will 
either the hinny or tlie mule. The reader will presently see why 
such a conclusion cannot be accepted; ^nd we may at once anti¬ 
cipate what will hereafter be more fully explained, by saying that 
the differences Mr. Orton signalizes ai;^^ easily interpreted by 
another theory. In point of fact, both mule and hinny are mo¬ 
dified asses: in each the structure and disposition of the ass 
predominates; and it docs so in virtue of that greater ^'potency 
of race” which belongs to the ass—a potency wliich is less effective 
on the hinny, hecauso tlic superior vigour of the stallion modifies 
it, according to ascertained laws. 

I would call your consideration,” Mr. Orton continues, “to a'vcry 
curious circumstance pertaining to the yoice of the mule and the 
Junny; to wliiclx my attention was called by Mr. Loi't. The mule 
the hinny neiyhs. The why and wherefore of this is a perfect 
mvetery, until we come to apply the knowledge afforded us by the law 
I “Lave given. The male gives the locomotive oi^ans, and the muscle.s 
are amongst these; ^he muscles are tlie organs winch modulate the 
voiw of the animal; the mule has the muscular structure df its sire 
the asSj and brays; the hinny has the muscular'stroetmre of its sire 
the horse, and neighs.” 

« 

This seeras deciave, until m extend our oliservatfons, and thdh 
we find the lay altogether at &tilt. Thus the produce of a hull 
and a mare neither lowed nor neighed, but uttered a shrill cry 
sbmewhat like that of the goat. The produce of. a-dog and a 
she-wolf sometimes bark and sometimes hcMfj. according to 
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BufTon; and the produce of a bitoli^fox and a dog, according to 
Burdach, barked like a dog, though somewhat hoarsely, and 
howled like a wolf when it was hurt. A similar remark haa been 
made by all who have attended to cross-breeding in birds; the 
hybrid of the goldfinch and the canary has the song of the gold¬ 
finch mingled with occasional notes of the canary, which seem 
perpetually about to gain the px-edominance. Finally, we know 
how, in the human family, a magnificent voice is inherited from 
a mother as often ae ftom a father. 

U'hese illixstrations, apart from their interest, teach us to bo 
cautions in generalizing' from a few facts, however striking, in 
questions so comidex .all biological questions arc. Let us, 
however, continue to call on Mr. Orton for facts. He quotes a 
letter from Dr. George Wilson (whose opinion on any subject 
will be worth heai'ing) to Dr. Harvey, respecting the produce of 
the Manx cat and the common ca^t. Tfic Manx cat has no tail, 
and is particularly long in the hinder legs. “You will see,*' 
says Dr. Wilson, “from the facts communicated, that where the 
Manx cat was the mpther, the kittens had tails of a sort; where 
the Manx cat was the father, three-fourths of the kittens had no 
tail.*’ Mr. Orton also quotes a communication made to him by 
Mr. Garnett, of Clitheroe:— 

“ Prom these I s^Slect those pertaining to the Muscovy duck and 
some hybrids produced between it and the common duck.* You ai'O 
aware that the Muaco*/y Mrake exceeds in a striking degree the duck 
in size; the drake weighing from 8 to 9\ lbs., while the duck weighs 
only from 3 to 4 lbs. Hy])rids produced from the Muscovy drake and 
common duck followed this peculiarity of the male parent as to the 
relative size of the male and female hybrids ; the male weighing from 
5 to G lbs., the females not half as much. On the other hand, the 
dlflerenco in the size of the sexes when the hyffrids were the produce 
of the common drake and the Muscovy duck, was not apparent.’* 

A valuable observalion; certainly. Mr. Orton adds the follow¬ 
ing of his own. He placed a Cochin cook with his commoh 
hens:— 

“ Beasoning that if the vital organs were to the female, then 
the cross between these birds (being externally Cochins and internally 
common heps) should lay white eggs, the secretion of the egg being a 
vital function, You know that theCocliin lays a chocolato-coloured egg. 
The half-breed did what theory said they should do—lord white eggs; 
and not ot^y ^Wute but e^s also which, on the evidence of my¬ 
self and thtaityj were verj^ inferior in taste, having tost the mellow, 
buttery taste ot the Cochm 

Bpt he ban re^rded another onrioae fact respeotj&g thae sa&e 
experiment, whi«A might have made, liian aware of the problema- 
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tioftl nature of his theory, had not his sagacity been hoodwinked 
by the theory ;— ^ 

** These /jame half-bred birds afforded another and a very unlooked- 
for illustration of thfe position we have taken. They were all, when 
first hatched, like the Cochin cock, profusely feathered on the legs and 
feet, so much sq, that they had to be marked to distinguish them from 
the pure bred birds. We see hero that, according to the law, the male 
parent implanted his characteristics; but what was curious, in a few 
\^oek8, in some of the half-breeds all, and in many most of the leg fea- 
thei’s were shed. Two out of some twenty birds only retained them 
in any voiy conspicuous degree. Now, why was this ? The cock had 
implanted his external characteristics, the hen had given her vital 
organs. The feathers of the male were there; but the vital organs 
necessary to their growth were not there; and consequently, after a 
time, for want of nutriment, these feathers were shed.” 


We will not here enter on the question of the growth of fea¬ 
thers (a very complex matter), but, accepting bis own promises, 
ask him, if tlio exteiiial characteristics are thus dependent on the 


vital organs for their growth and development, and these vital 
organs are given by the female, liow does the child e\^er exhibit 
the characteristics of the male, after, infancy ? Of what use is it 


for the male to implant his characteristics, when the female in¬ 


fluence is thus certain to annihilate them ? 


Mr. Oaton further cites the practioo of Bokewcll with respect 
to his celebrated Dishley sheep. His rar?-’^ might be bought or 
hired, for a good price; but his best ewes were sacred. These’ 
he would neither sell nor let. 


As a counter-statement, let it be noted that, according to 
Girou, the farmers are more particular about the bull than about 
the cow when they want a good nnlking cow, for it is observed 
that the property of%bundant secretion of milk is more certain to 
be transmitted from a bull than from a cow. We question the 
fact of the bull having greater influence than the cow, believing 
that in each case the property is transmitted according to direct 
heritage; but that the bull should be known to have any im¬ 
portance in this respect, is an evidence that the organs" 

are not solely givens by the female. 

The result of Mr, Orton s researches proves that the male does 
transmit his qualities to his descendants; as a matter of fact this 
must be always distinctly remembered; but neither his researches 
nor those of his predecessors suffice to prove this transmission to 
be absolute^ in the sense required by those who maintain that the 
male gives the animal and the female the vegetative organs ; as 
well as by those who maintain that the mole influeneq^ necessarily 
a*hd invariably predominates in the animal* the female in the 
vegetative organs. Still it is important to know that by die 
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polhm of flowers we Qan modify the tints, and produce any 
varieties of tulip, violet, or dahli|i; important to know that we 
can also modify the plumage of birds, and the colour of auiyials; 
it is important U> know thatHhe male qualities are trailsmissiblc. 
But for scientific rigour this is not enough. Before we can esta¬ 
blish a law of this kind, we must be sure that fchefaet is constant 
and admits of no exceptions, or only of such apparent exceptions 
ns may be classed under unexplained perturbations. . Now daily 
observations, no less than recorded cases, assure us that the laW 
is very far from being constant, that the female as unmistakeably 
transmits her qualities as the male transmits his, and that any 
theorist who should reverse the current theory and declare the 
mother bestowed the animal system, leaving the vegetative to the 
father, would be able to make a formidable array of facts. Let 
us glance awhile at the evidence. 

It is said the male gives the colour* but the female does so 
likewise, A black cat and a white cat will have kittens which 
may be all black, all wlfite, or black spotted with wdute, and 
white spotted with ^lack. Every street will furnish examples, 
Isidoi'e Geolfroy St. Hilaire speaks of a case under his observa¬ 
tion, of a black buck and a white doe; the first produce was a 
black and white fawn; the second a fawn entirely black, except 
a white spot abovi>tlio hoof.* Burdach mentions the case of a 
raven and a grey crow, wlio had a brood of five: two black like 
the father; two gr«y Jike the mother; and one mixed. The 
same result is observed with respect to all other qualities. But 
perhaps the most decisive example wo could quote of the twofold 
influence of parents is in the singular instance recorded by 
Buffon. The Marquis Spontin Beaufort had a she-wolf living 
in Lis stables with a setter dog, by whom she had two cubs, 
a male and a female. The male resembled externally his-father 
tlie efog, except that his ears were pointed and his toil like that 
of the wolf; the female, .on the contrary, resembled her mother, 
the wolf, in all external characteristics except the tail, which 
was the same as her father s. JTere in one case, the father gave 
the external characteristics, in the other the mother, while the tail 
was in each case, as it were, transposed. But the marvel of this 
case does not stop here: the cubs manifested a striking difieronce 
in disposition, in each case resembling in character, the parent 
it (iiA not feseifMe in appearance and in sex; thus the male cub, 
which hod all the appearance of a dog, was fierce and untameable 
os the wolf; the female cull, which had all the appearance of a 
wolf, was fatniUifct, gentle^ and caressing even to importunity. 
Lucas recordi art ttnalogoua case. These hybrids are very 
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ittStfuetive, because tlie wide differences in the aspect and nature 
of the parents enable us to eeparatc^ as it were, the influence of 
each.. The wolf and fihe dog often breed together; and the 
following bbservatiens, interesting ift themselves, will snfflco to 
show the reader how much caution is neoessaiy before drawing 
absolute conclusions from single illustrations. Valniont Bomore 
obsen’ed in the various hybrids of wolf aud dog which came 
under his notice at Chantilly, a striking preponderance of the 
wolf over the dog; JMarsch, on the contrary, observed iu his 
experience a preponderance of the dog over the wolf; Geoflroy 
St. Hilaire and Pallas found the wolf to predominate; whereas, 
Marolle found the cubs remarkable for their gentleness and dog¬ 
like instincts, only recalling the wolf in their voracity and fond¬ 
ness for flesh. Girou found the preponderance to vary; some¬ 
times the father, sometimes the mother re-appeared in the offspring. 
If there ■were no other evidence, this would suffice to disprove thy 
hypothesis of either parent contributing one gi'oup of organs, to 
the absolute exclusion of the other parent. 

The same fact of twofold influence is shown in the transmission 
of deformities, such as extra toes, cxti’a fingers, &c.: sonictimcs 
the male, and fcometimes the female is showm to preponderate, 
by the offspring inlieriting tlie deturmity of the male or the 
female. It is well said by Giron,* that “if .ho organization of 
the male was the only one which passed to tho child, the child 
would resemble the lather, as tho fruit of a* graft resembles the 
tree from wdiicli the graft wms taken, and not at all the tree on 
which it was grafted." And what is hero said of the whole 
organization, applies witli equal force to any one system, such as 
the nervous or the nutritive. 

Moreover, if the hypothesis we are comliating he admitted—if 
the fatlier beatows the nervous system—how are we to explain 
the notorious inferiority of the children of great men ? There is 
considerable exaggeration afloat on this mattei*, and able men 
have been colled nullities, bocausc they have not manifested tlio 
great talents of their fathers ; but allowing fur all overstatement, 
the palpable fact of the inferiority of the sons to their fathers is 
beyond dispute, und^ has helped to foster the idea of all groat 
men owing their genius to their motliers, an idea which will not 
hear confrontation with the facts. Many men of gouius have 
had remarkable mothers; and that one such iustanoe could be 
cited is sufficient to prove the error botii of the hypothesis which 
refers the nervous system to paternal influence, and of the 
h 3 ?potheris which only refers the preponderant© to the paternal 
influence. If the male preponderates, how i« it that Pericles, 
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•who “ caniod the weapons of Zeus upon his tongue,” produced 
nothing better than a Pnjealusand^Xanthippns? How came the 
infamous Ijysimaoh&s from the austere Aristides ? How wiis the 
weighty intellect of Thucydides left to be -represented by an 
idiotic Milesias, and a stupid Stephanus ? Where was the great 
soul of Oliver Cromwell in his son Kichard? Who were the 


inheritors of Henry IV. and Peter the Great ? What were 
Shakspeare’s children, and Milton’s daughters ? Unless the 
mother preponderated in these and similar instances, we are 
without an exjjlanation; for it being proved as a law of heritage, 
that tlie individual doe-s transmit his qualities to his oflspring, it 
is only on the supposition of both individuals transmitting their 
organixatioas, and the one modifying tho other, that such 
anomalies are conceivable. Wlieu the paternal influence is not 
counteracted, we see it transmitted. Hence the common remark; 

talent runs iu families/' The pi:ovorbial phrases, “Tesprit des 
Mortemarts," and the “wit of the Sheridans," imply this trans¬ 
mission from father to soif. liemardo Tasso was a considerable 


l)oet, a^d his son Torquato inherited his faculties heightened by 
tho influence of the mother. The two Herschels, the two Col- 


mans, the Kemble family, and the Coleridges, will at once occur 
to the reader; but the most striking example hnown to us is 
that of the famil\>wluch boasted Jean Sebastian Bacli as the 
culminating illustration of a musical genius, which, moye or less, 
was distributed over»th»ee hundred Bachs, the children, of course, 
of v'ory various motliers. 

Hero a sceptical reader may bo tempted to ask, how a man of 
genius is over produced, if the child is always the repetition of 
liis parents ? How can two parents of ordinary capacity produce 
a child of extraordinary power ? The answer must be postponed 
until we come to treat of secondary ii^fluences. Tor the present, 
we content ourselves with insisting on the conclusion to which, 
tho foregoing sun^ey of Jdets has led, namely, that both parents 
are always represented in the oflspring; and alihough the male 
influence sometimes seen to preponderate in one direction, and 
the female influence in another, yet this direction is by no meansi 
constant, is often reversed* and admite of no absolute reduction 
to a known Imunula* We oannot say absolutely, “ the male gives 
such Cleans ;" im cannot .even say, “ the mole ajwaya prepon** 
derates in fi»ei>-or such 5 direction.” .Both give .tfll organs ; 
sometimes one preponderates, sometimes the other. In one 
laa^y we see .chil&Sa resembling tibe father, ohild^n resembling 
the mother, and children resembling both. ; ’ 

This is the inevitable on a wide surv^ of the facts^ 

It ifiw equaffly inevitable if we take our stand upcaa 

evidence of embryology; and readaisa logical 
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dbdQCtioBS to ntij massive accumiilatioH of facta, we will ask 
tijem to consider the question,firom this point of view, llepro- 
dutetion, in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, is known to 
naturalists under three forms. In ’the first, a eingle cell spon¬ 
taneously divides itself into two cells. Here it is quite clear 
that the child reproduces the totality of the parent. In tlie 
second form, the process called "budding” takes place: the child 
here grows, out of the substance of the parent, until its develop¬ 
ment is completed, and then it separates itself from the parent to 
live a free life. Here also the parentis reproduced in its totality. 
In tlie third form, a higher complexity of organization has led to 
a more complex and more special mode of reproduction: the 
parent gives oft' from its own substance, by what may be also 
considered a " budding process/' a mass of cells, which as pollen 
and ovule, as sperm-cells and germ-cells, unite to developo into 
plants or animals. Here again, there ought to be no doubt that 
the parents are reproduced; their offspring truly may he called 
“ their own flesh and blood.” Nor would the doubt have ever 
arisen, had not the great complexity of the- organisms admitted 
the intervention of the Lavr of Variations, to wdiich all dissem¬ 
blances are due. But howeA er such*interventions may baifle our 
inquiries, the mind recognises at once the truth of the proposition 
that sperm-cell and germ-cell are as much tauhe regarded in the 
light of reproductions of the parents, as the cells produced by 
spontaneous division are to be I'cgarded in tire light of repetitions 
of the parent-cell. 

And here we may glance at an ingenious hypothesis which 
would explain the fact of all our organs being double, by the 
concourse of both parents; so that the father Avill give one half, 
the mother the other half, the father the right, the mother the 
leftside;* "Oetteidee feraijtpresumcr que notre corps e^tdo^lhle, 
et que nous sommes composes de deux corps finis artisLement 
adosses Tun a Tautre.” The fact that-all our organs are double 
-r--some primitively, others permanently—was first demonstrated 
by Serres, who, in his very remarkable work on ti'unscendental 
anatomy,t has given a rapid outline of this Lex Serriaiia, as 
Meckel calls it. In‘consequence of this primitive duality of all 
organs (the single Organs being those in the median Hue, and 
formed by the fusion of two originally distinct organs), “Tembryon 
resulte de la reunion de deux moities d'embryon; Tanimal unique. 


* B'rouzet: " Essak sur PEdacation Medicinale des Enfans/’ Paris, 1784. 
(^oted by Lucas.) i 

-f Precis dAnatomie Transcendaute.” Paris, 13^2, p, 23 , 85 . , Dfr* Lucas 
isi’n emr whenhe attributes to Flourens the cohe^tiqu and dw<^tration of 
this important point. It is true Ploureas himsefir claiias it ii hii last 'work, 
" Cours de Physiologie Compar^,” 1853. 
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si Von peut s’exprimer aiijsi, est le produit de deux moities 
d animaux. Serres would not, jiowever, give any countenance, 
we imagine, to the hypothesis of each half being furnished by 
each parent; for the hypothesis js contradicted by the facts of 
the perfect resemblance as well as perfect symmetry of each side, 
whereas if one parent only gave one side, we should see realized 
in life Ae fantastic combinations sometimes seen at masquerades, 
presenting us vrith a figure, half of which 'wears the dress of a 
man, and half of a woman; or half of an Italian bandit, and tlie 
other half of a good peaceful shopkeeper. 

It is now time that we should direct our attention to some of 
the perturbing causes, which mask the laws of transmission from 
our perfect apprehension. While proclaiming as absolute the 
law of individual transmission, while proclaiming that the parents 
are always reproduced iii the offspring, we are met by the obvious 
fact of the offspring ofteu exhibiting so’marked a departure from 
their parents, being so different in form and disposition, that the 
law seems at fault. For Instance, Gall speaks of a brood of wolf- 
cubs ^jO(ken from th§ir mother and brought up together; one was 
as gentle as a dog, the others retained the savageness of tlieir 
species. We may also point to the fact of a man of genius 
suddenly starting up in an ordinary family; or to a thousand 
illustrative examples in*which the law of individual transmission 
seems at fault. To explain these would ho to have m^tistered tlie 
whole mystery of •hesitage; all that we can do is to mentiou 
some of the known perturbing influences. 

Sir Everard Home mentions a striking case, which has become 
celebrated, of^a thorough-bred English mare, who, in the year 
1816, had a mule by a quagga—the mule hearing the unmis- 
takeable quagga marks. In the years 1817, 1818, and 1823, this 
mare again foaled, and although she had not seen the quagga 
since 1816, her three foals were all marked with the curious 
quagga marks. Nor is this by any means an isolated case, 
hleokel o^erved similar results in the crossing of a wild boar 
with a domestic sow; in the first litter several had the brown 
bristles of the father; and in each of the sow’s subsequent litters 
by domestic boars, some of the young ones were easily distin¬ 
guished by their resemblance to the wild boar. Mr. Orton veri¬ 
fied this fact in the oases of dogs, pigs and poultry. Of the latter 
he.saya:. “The so-called silk fowl have certain marked;.pecu- 
Jiarities"^* eilky, or downy plumage, a^^lack skin and face, black 
bill and mouth, black legs,^ and dark or even black bones f they 
have, moreover, a fully-developed tuft on the head^ five toes, 
are feathered oh the legs and feet." Peculiarities such ^ thejse 
we>e invaluable for the eitperilhent. He found the produce hf i' 
silk cock with a common white hen to be/f twelve or *l^hen 
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chickens, the ■whole of which had the bl^ck skin, black mouth, 
and five toes of^tibe silk eock-—his external development. As to 
tibeir plmnage, I eould only judge in the ease of four, the rest 
having died in the downy state. Of th»ae four, the?i, they liave all 
the black skin «nd five toes of the silk cock, but, strange enough, 
while three of them have downy plumage, the other has feathers/' 
Besides this very remarkable perturbing influence, we must 
also consider the phenomenon of atavism, or ancestral influence, 
in'whidi the child manifests striking resemblance to the gnmd^ 
father or grandmother, and not to the father or mother. The 
fact is firmiliar enough to dispense with our citing examples. 
How it to he explained ? It is ro he,explained on the suppo¬ 
sition that the qualities "were transmitted from the grandfather 
to the father, in ■whom they were masked by the presence of some 
antagonistie or controlling influence, and thence transmitted to 
the son, in whom, the antagonistic influence being Avilhdrawn, 
they manifested themselves. As Longet remarks, “ S'il uy a pas 
heritage des caraetdres patemels il y a done au moins aptitude 
k en heriter, disposition a les reprodnire, et toujours celti^trans¬ 
mission de oette aptitude a de nou\eiiu descendants, choz lesquela 
ces memes caracteres se manifcsteiontp tot ou tard/'* Mr. Sniitli, 
let ns say, has a remarkable aptitude for music; but the influence 
of Mrs. Smith is such tlmtthoir children, mher’>,ing her imperfect 
ear, manifest no musical talent whatovor. These children, how- 
evei% have inherited the disposition of their father hi spite of its 
non-manifestfttion; aud if, when tliey transmit what in them is 
latent, the influence of thek wives is favourable, the grand¬ 
children may turn out to be musically gifted. In^c same way 
Consumption or Insanity seems to he dormant for a generation, 
and in the next llaslios out with the same fury as of old. Atavism 
is tJms a phenomenon itlways to be borne in mind as one of the 
many compUeations of the complex problem. Very remarkable 
is the atavism exhibited by some of the lower animals, ivho 
brii3^ forth young so utterly unlike themselves as to have been 
long mietakon for different species; while these you^g iu thoir 
turn bring forth animals exactly like their ancestors. Here tlio 
children of one genorqtion always resemble their grandfathers and 
grarolmothers, ^nd never their fathers and motbers.t 
A third cause of complication is one which we propose to call 
“ the potency of race or individual.'* Both father and mother 
transmit their organizations, but they do so in unequal degrees: 
the more potent predominates; just as if- you mix brandy with 


^ • ** Traits de PhysMogie,” ii. 133. 

+ Sec Steeastrap oa *‘The Altematbu of Oeaerafcioims*' imd Owen*: on 
* Parthcnagezkeris/' 
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eqnal amounts of water, soda water, and ginger boor, the taste of 
the brandy will predominate morg in the water than in the soda 
water, more in tlie soda water tJian in the ginger beer. , 

According taEush (quotsed by Lucas), the Danes,* intermar¬ 
rying with women of the East, always produce children resembling 
the European type; hut the conTcrse does not hold good when 
Danish women intermarry with tho men of the East. Klaproth 
observes the same in the mingling of the Caucasian and Mongo¬ 
lian races. Girou, after Ovc-and-twonty years experience in the 
breeding of sheep, found this ‘^potency” destioyhis calculations. 
IIo fancied that, by means of his lloussillon sheep and the Merino 
rams, he could sooner arrive at tho fineness of wool which dis¬ 
tinguishes the Merino, than if Jio coupled tho Aveyron sheep 
witil tho Merino rams; but he found that tho Eou&siilon type 
resisted the Merino so energetically that, after a quarter of a 
century of successive crossings, it still*reappeared, whereas the 
jAAcyron sheep'had long ceased to bo distinguishable from the 
ilermos. The same potehey of particuhu* species is noticeable 
in plui^. Koelreut^r is quoted by Biirdaoh as having fecun¬ 
dated tho Nicotiaua paTiicidata with tlie pollen of N, 7'ii8tica : 
and tlie hybrids thus produced were fecundated with the pollen 
of N, paniciilata, but tho plants resembled the N. rastica. On 
reverniug tliis oxy«riinont, ho still found the female N, rustica 
to have tlie jirepondcrauce; so that, cross the species how ho 
would, the N, mstioa showed most potency. 

But although we thus see that Race has a marked preponder¬ 
ance, wo must also remonibor that it is subject to the individual 
variations of vigour, health, age, (rivou sums up his obser¬ 
vations with tliis general romark : tho oft^pring of an old male 
and a young female rosemblos the father less than the mothor in 
proportion as tho mother is more vigorous und the father more 
decrepit; the reverse is ttue of the oftspriug of an old female 
and a young male. In fact, if we consider that the offspring 
reproduces tho organization of its parents, and, consequently, 
the organization of that particular penod^ wo sec at onoe that 
age, health, and general potency of organization, must be taken 
into the account of complicating oausea. This also will hdpto 
exphiiu'—but not wholly cxploiz^'—^thc great diffttfences observable 
in tlie same family: ditferencea of sex, of strength, and Clear¬ 
ance. At present, however, science can only take note of it a 
“ perturbing influence."’ 

Our surv^ ci this great subject, brief U&ough it Eas beex^ has 
enabled us to four generM &ot8, v^hich earn up the ppaent 
state of knowledge, and which atonidUy hox^ 

all inquiries into Hereditary Influence v s - 
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1st. Heritage is constant: it is a law of organized beings tliat 
the Organization of parents sljould bo transmitted to their off¬ 
spring. . ' 

2nd. The offspring directly represents both parents, and in¬ 
directly it represents its ancestors. 

3rd. The offspring never represents its parents with absolute 
equality, although it represents them in every organ. Some¬ 
times one parent predominates in one system, sometimes in an¬ 
other, sometimes in all. 

4th. The causes of this predominance are various, some being 
connected with potency’* of race, or individual superiority in 
age, vigour, &c.; others being, in the present state of knowledge, 
not recognisable. 

Leaving these facts without any liypothetical explanation for 
the present, let us pass on to a consideration of the meaning of 
the Law of Variation, winch w.e have seen to be so perturbing an 
influence. Like produces like; that is the Law of Constancy. 
But we sec it producing unlike, and the variation must have 
its cause. Development, whether taking, place in simple 
tissue or in the whole organism, must proximately arise from 
some alteration in the series of organic combinations. A cellular 
tissue would never develope into a nerve tissue, unless some 
new element were introduced into its^ composition. A whole 
dynasty qf blockheads w'ould never produce a man of genius by 
intermarriage with blockheads; the intermarriage must intro¬ 
duce ^^new blood.** There is no chance in Nature, if two 
parents produce a child which is unlike them both, this child is 
not an accident: the uiilikeness consists in the new combination 
of old elements. The cipher which stood before the numeral, 
thus, 01, has been transposed; and Ave have 10 as the result. 
Nature transposes in this way. Out of several elements of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, in the same pjroportions, she will arrange 
sabstances so various as starch, gum, and sugar. We need not 
be surprised, then, if, witli elements so complex as those of an 
ot^anism, a great variety of combination is produced; and, 
far from marvelling because cliildren sometimes are unlike their 
parents, the marvel truly is that they are ever like them. 

The old theories could make nothing of these variations; they 
quietly ignored them. The once dominant, and still famoxis, 
theory of the “pre-existence of germs,” which lingers in the 
popular expression of the “ oak being contained in the acorn/’ 
maintained that the embryo is the animal in miniature. The 
early microscopists observing the gradual abearance of the 
organs, jumped to. the conclusion that the organs pre-existed in 
the ovum, and were gradually unfolded to yiewi)#® they became 
larger. Indeed, when we see an egg by no ^means increased. 
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either iu size^or weight, suddenly open, and a full-formed chick 
emerge, the idea that the chick was pre-existent' in that liquid 
mass Avhich onuo constituted the** egg, seems plausible enough. 
Swammerdam and Malebranohe pushed this notion touts logical 
conclusion, and declared that not only was the embryo a mini¬ 
ature of the adult, but the first created embryo of each species 
necessarily contained within itself all the germs of the future 
race; so that each generation included all subsequent gene¬ 
rations. This is the famous theorie de lemboitement, which 
was advocated even by Cuvier. That Bonnet, Haller, and lesser 
men, should have been seduced by such a theory, is not remark¬ 
able when we consider the state of knowledge in their days; but 
after C. Wolff, Bluinenbueh, and Von Baer, had utterly refuted 
it, and replaced it by the sounder theory of epigenesis, to find 
Cuvier still giving it the sanction of his great name, is a point to 
be remembered in the history of opinioh. At the present day, 
we believe no one of any authority maintains the theory of pre- 
existence. The mierosctqie plainly shows us that, at first, the 
embryo^s not like the adult animal iu any respect; the resem¬ 
blance *gro\vs as development goes on ; the presence of one organ 
(leterniiues the presence of another; aiid, in the earlier stages, 
we cannot tell whether the embryo is that of a fish, a reptile, a 
bird, or a mammal, mueji less what kind of fisl), reptile, bird, or 
mammal. It is the immortal honour of C. F. Wolff to have 
demonstrated the g;;eat^law of epigenesis,* by which the parts of 
an anj^pal are made one after another, and out of the other; so 
that each organ may be considered us a secreting organ with 
respect to the otliers. Treviranus subsequently adopted this 
idea of each organ having, as it wore, a secretory functiou with 
respect to the others; and ISJ#. Paget has luminously expanded 
it iu Ins masterly “ Lectures on Surgical Pathology.’* * 

When it was believed that aiximalffpre-existed in the germs of 
the original parents, the difficulty of accounting for variations, 
such as deformities and malformations, was either ignored, re¬ 
ferred to " Satanic agency,” or eluded by the convenient suppo¬ 
sition that deformed germs also pre-existed. Still there were 
troublcsa|aae, facts not to be so got rid of. . There were hybrids, 
for example. No one could say that there were pre-existent 
germs which were half horse and half donkey, or half wolf and ^half 
dog, or quarter wolf and three-quarters dog. 

We will not,, hpweyeiv.linger over such hypotheses, anxious 
we are to glance at. matters of more practical interest; among 


• **Theoria Generationis,^* 1759; and in a more popular version of fkC siSjEic 
■worl% “ TheOrie yon dor Cfen6ration>’^ ■ We have never seenHhfe first'nath^' 
Work j the second we can commend to philosophic readers.. / . , 
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them, the vety importimt question of herc^ditary insanity. Every 
one is familiar with the ihct of the transmission of this terrible 
m^&dy, hut not every one is awcure of the extraordinary resem¬ 
blance soihethnes manifested in the nature of fbe attacks, and 
their periodical recurrence. Moreau relates the cose of a man 
who, greatly agitated by the events of the French Eevohifcion, 
shut Jumself up in one room from which he never stirred during 
ten years; his daughter, on reaching the age at which he was 
attacked, fell into the same state, and could not be made to quit 
her apartment. Esquix'ol tells of a lady who in her twenty-fifth 
year went out of her mind after licr accouchement; her daughter 
was afflicted in the same way, at the, same age, and under the 
same circumstances. We cannot here afford space for more 
illustrations;* the two just cited will suffice to indicate the tragic 
fact, that insanity is not only transmissible, hut may suddenly 
manifest itself in pei^ons who have hitherto shown no predispo¬ 
sition to it. The fact forces upon every mind an awful sense of 
responsibility, when a parent or guardian has to decide on per¬ 
mitting a marriage where llie “hereditary taint” exists.^ Ft is a 
subject which has recently been handled in four fictions: in the 
“House of Raby/' in Miss Jewsbui'y's “Constance Herbert/’ in 
Holme Lees “ Gilbert Massenger,” and in Wilkie Uollmss 
“Moncktons of Wincot Abbey.” The. throe first named have 
used it not only as a tragic pivot, but as a moral lesson ; and in 
go doing have taken the licence of fiotioiit to promulgate \ery 
absolute moral views, upon which it is our duty to mak§ some 
remarks. 

These writers all assume that the transmission of the malady 
is inevitable, and hence they insist on the duty of renuncintion. 
No one with the “ hereditai’y tainP* is justified in marrying. He 
must bear his harden ; he must not compromise for selfish enjoy¬ 
ments the happiness of descendants. Were the problem really 
60 simple as these writers make it, their moral conclusions would 
be imfisputable. But artists are not bound to be physiologists, 
and are assuredly bad law-givers in such cases. A a artists, they 
employ their permitted licence in simplifying the problem of in¬ 
sanity to suit their stones ; but when they transcend limits 
of Art, and moralize on their selected cases, placing them before 
the world as typical, they commit a serious error, and they tench 
questionable doctrine, because they teach it by means of fallacious 
filets. Let us be understood. If it were a^lutely certavn that 
i isfen whose family had the hereditary taint" oould not escape 
the terrible inheritance, the moral rule would be clear, the ver- 

^ ..... —..— .■■■,..■ ■ 

i 

* Bt. Tbtbes Wkslow might take up Usfjpa ia his Ttdttid>le “ Jemml 
of Psychological Mediae’* with good eshet. 
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diet against lus would be absolute. But happily this 

is by iM) means the case. The Law of Variation here intervenes. 
Vulgar observation oonfirme science in declaring this inheqfcance 
of insanity to bq very urm^er^in. La transmission h6r6ditaire,“ 
says Burclach, in sunnaing up, **ne s6tend, la piupart du temps, 
qv!a quelque9 enfam*' In many oases the malady is not trans¬ 
mitted at all. That is to say, it is so neutralized by the influence 
of the other parent as not to manifest itself. Out of three 
children two may inherit the malady—or only one—or none. Arc 
all three childi'en to be debarred from marriage on the chance 
that one or all may bo aflected ? But the difficulty is further 
coiaplicatod. The three ohildren, let us say, are perfectly healthy, 
passing into manhood and womanhood without once indicating 
any trace of the disease; suddenly, in mid-life, the disease breaks 
out,—for we are never certain of its non-appearance. Again, the 
three man'y, have children, and die, witliout manifesting any of 
the fatal symptoms of the disease; yet their children may ail bo 
insane, because the law ctf atavism intervenes to frustrate calcu¬ 
lations,^ 

AVitli such facts before us, consider the straits into which wo 
are driven by the novelist’s verdict. Three perfectly sane people 
are not to marry because there is a possibility of their one day 
becoming insane, or of tjieir cliildren inheriting the grandfather s 
malady. The same difficulty meets us in the case of comumjytion 
and scrofula^ two dise»ises equally transmissible and almost as 
terrible. Are all the families in .whom the consumptive “taint” 
exists to be excluded from marriage? To say so would be to make 
marriage a rarity, since few indeed among English families could 
be fount!, in which no consumption lias appeared during two genera¬ 
tions. Such difficulties the novelist eludes. Yet in real life these 
difficulties must bo met. For our ovm parts, while fully sensible 
of the re^onsibility, we frankly confess that we should hesitate 
before pronouncing against mam age, even when one of the lovers 
had already exhibited unequivocal signs of insanity or consump'- 
tion. Nor is this said from any love of paradox; it is quite 
serious, tlie reader will admit, when he considers tJiat the pro¬ 
bability fit transmission to children is very micertam, and is 
entirely dependent on the other parent, A man with tubercles 
already tonm^ mny marry one woman who shall bear him 
children ail perfectly hec^hy; whereas another womans would 
bear him ally inevitably doomed. It is entirely a qnesd^ 

df organtcrcombmadoir;. one parent's h^bence being neutralized 
or festered by the infloenoe of another^ The same is i£ we 
take the case o£ a woman witfh tubercle marrying a 
^though evstytlnng oonstitutfen. of tliba 

tainted parentv 
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not felt with animnls; we allude to affection, which does not 
spring up when ‘bidden. You may- pair your dogs and cattle 
according to theory; human b'eings must pair according to far 
other impulses. Nevertheless, the parent or physician who has 
to adjudicate in these delicate cases, may gain some guidance 
from general principles. We have seen that the predominance 
of one parent mainly consists in a superior potency which is 
derived from race, age, health, &c. Thus a young man, in whom 
the hereditary taint is visible, might fall in love with a Avoman 
some few years his senior, who, to superiority of age, might add 
tliat of belonging to a more vigorous race. There would be 
scarcely any danger in such a marriage. But reverse the con¬ 
ditions—let the woman be younger and of a less vigorous race, 
and marriage would present such probabilities of danger that 
every means of prevention should bo employed. At the best, our 
judgment can be giveii Avilb great hesitation, for the laws of 
organic combination, on which parental influence depends, are ns 
yet wholly unknown. 

We must forbear entering upon the many interesting topics 
which the application of the laws of heritage suggest, ‘^ild con¬ 
clude this paper with a glance at the influence of these laws in the 
development of the human race. History is one magnificent 
corollary on the laws of transmission. Were it not for these 
laws, civilization would be impossible. We inherit the ac¬ 
quired experience of our forefathers -r their tendencies^ their 
aptitudes, their habits, their improvements. It is because Avbal 
is organically acquired becomes organically transmitted, that the 
brain of a European is twenty or thirty cubic inches greater than 
the brain of a Papuan, and that the Eimopean is bom -with apti¬ 
tudes of which the Papuan has not the remotest indication. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, in bis very original and remarkable “ Prin¬ 
ciples of Psychology,” quotes the evidence of Lieut. Walpole, that 
“ the Sandwich Islanders, in all the early parts of their education, 
are exceedingly quick, but not in the higher branches; they have 
excellent memories, and leam by rote with wonderful facility, but 
will not exercise their thinking facultywhich, as Mr. Spencer 
truly observes, indicates that they can receive and retain simple 
ideas, but are incompetent to the more complex processes of 
intelligence, because these have not become organized in the race. 
A similar fact is noticed in the Australians and Hindoos. Nor 
is this wide difference between them and the European confined 
to the purely ratiocinative processes; an analogous difference is 
traceable in their moral conceptions. In the language of the Aus¬ 
tralians there are no words answering to out.yiipa^: justice, sin, 
guilt, ^hey have, not acquired those ideas.:! lit all savage^ 
sympathetic emotions are quite rudintentary, and tlie horror wJiich 
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moves a European at tils'sigLt of cruelty would bo as incompvo- 
beni>iblo to tlio savage) us the terror wlucli agitates a woinuu at 
the bight of ii mouse. What wc observe in the development from 
childhood to manhood, we also observe in the, development of tlio 
Human Earnily, namely, a slow subjection of tlie ej^tistic to the 
bympathetic impulses. This has been overlooked, or not sutfi- 
<‘icntly appreciated, in the dispute about a Moral Hensc. Onf" 
school of thinkers has energeticiilly denied that wo are born ivith 
un\ Moral Sense; another sehool has energetically affirmed thht 
are boin with it. And of the uo wo think the latter are 


nearest the truth. It is certain tliat we are so organized <is to he 
])owerfully atfeoted by actions which appeal to this Moral Sense, ’ 
ill ii \ery dittereiit way from mere appeals to the intellect—tlie 
domonstratiou of ahstract right and wrong will never move' the 
mind to feel an action to he riglit or wrong ; were it otherwise, Uie 
keenest intellects would also he the Kindest and the 
Wliat is meant by tlie “ moral ’sense’ is the aptitude to Oc 
action^* in their moral bearings; and it is impossible 
various individuals without percei\ing that tliis 
them varies not according to their intellect bui 
according to their native tendencies in that* direction. 'I his 
aptitude to be so Hlfected is a part and parcel of tlie heritage 
transmitted from fgrefatjiers. Just as the puppy pointer ha^ 
inherited an aptitude to ‘'point'’—which, if it do not spontane¬ 
ously manifest itself in “.pointing," renders him incomparably moie 
apt at leamhig it than any otlit'r dog—so also lias the liuropeun 
l)oy inherited an aptitude for a certain moral life, whicli to the 
rapuan would be imjiossiblo. “ Hereditary trausmissiou," says 
Mr. Spencer, “displayed alike in all the plants wo cultivate, in 
all tlic animals we breed, and in tlio human race, applies not 
only to physical but to psychical peculiarities. It is not simply 
that a modified form of constitution, "produced by new habits of 
life, is bequeathed to future generations ; but it is, that the 
modified nervous tendencies produced by such new habits of lifr 
are also bequeathed: and if the new habits of life become 
permanent, the tendencies become permanent."*!^ As a cohm'- 
quence of this inheritance we have whaU is called National 
Character. The Jew, whether in Poland, in Vienna, in London, 



or in Paris, never altogether merges his original peculiarities in 
that of the people among whom he dwells. He can only do this 
hj intermarriage, which would be a mingling of his transmitted 


Principles of Psychology,” p. 526. lu this work Herih 
time, is made ihe bw of a psycnolo^cal system; and we es 
mond^tfay reader interested in the ptesent article, to make him 
with a treatise in evtdy'Svay so remarkable.' 

[Vol. LXVI. No. CXXIX.]—Nbw SBaias. Vol, X. No. I. 
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orgatnzatiou Avith that of the transmitted oi’ganization^of another 
raoOv This h tlie mystery of what is called the permajirnco of 
races/' The Mosaic Arab preserves all the features and moral 
peculiarities of his, race, mmply besaitee he is ^ a descendant of 
that racOj a# not a descendant of the race in wdiosc cities ho 
dwells. That the Jew should preserve his Judaic chavactov wldle 
living among Austrians or English, is little more remarkable than 
that the Englishman should preserve his Anglo-Saxon type while 
Kving among oxen and sheep; so long as no intermarriage takes 
place, no imi)ortnnt change lu the race can take place, because 
a race is simply the continual transmission of organisms, '[’he 
Scotchman “caught young," as Johnson wittily said,will lose some 
of the superficial oliaracteristics, but will retain all the national 
peculiarities of his race; and so will the Irishman. “We know/' 
says hlr. Spencer, “ that there are warlike, peaceful, nomadic, 
maritime, hunting, commercial races—races that are independent 
or slavish, active or slothful; we know that many of these, if not 
all, have a common origin ; and henevi there can be no question 
that these varieties of dispositioir have been gradualljjr induced 
and established in successive generations, and ha\c ^become v 
organic/' This, indeed, i& qvident-(^/ priori: wx' have already 
seen that the instincts and habits, even tlm trifling peculiarities 
of an individual, have a tendency to hoconv) transmitted ; and, 
what is tyuc of the individual, is true of the race.^ 

It is owing to the transmission of incidentally acquired elia- 
racters that every great movement in human aftiiirs achieves 
much more than its immediate object. It tends to cultivate the 
race. How "could that new, unlieai’d-of feeling for the wives, 
widows, and orphans of soldiers, which so honourabh diatin- 
guisliecl the war just closed, have ever arisen, had not the sympa¬ 
thetic feelings of the race been cultivated during centuries of 
slow evolution ? How could Englishmen xoanifeet their sturdy 
political independence, their ineradicable love of hbony so 
strikingly contrasted with tlic want of that feeling in other 
nations, had not our whole history been one bequeathed struggle 
against the encroachments of governments ? It is, however, 
needless to continue: wherever we look in phyeiologioal,psycho¬ 
logical, or eooiologioal questions, we are certain to obsoirve %\j/o 
operation of the laws of Hereditary T'ronsnnsedom 

" * M. Gossb, in a reoeaatty publisied “Essai sur les D^fomatious arfifi- 
oiellee du Cr^” (Geneva, 1855), shows that the forms artificially ituprcsicd 
on, the skull during successive Muerafcfonjs tend fo become hereditary, and that, 
consequmtly, wc less value thssi h^ hitherto assigued 1o 

those pbemteridtics of (listnuEt races % skull have sup- 
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Abu VI.— PopuLAB Amusements. 

^piIFi subject of Popular Amusomeuis, if wo may trust to the 
X evideneo of book-catalogues, has hitherto been very imper¬ 
fectly discussed. Of histories ami treatises, indeed, chishical (W 
arclireological, there is a sufficient supply; what is needed is 
examination of the question in all its beiu'iugs, from a social and 
ethical point of view. We desire to know, not so much the form 
of public recreations at different era^ and among various nation^, 
as the spirit which has actuated tliem, and the effect tlicy have 
produced upon the character of mankind. Wc would ha\e Ihtir 
physiognomy ami philosophy more closely scrutinized, especially 
at the present moment, wlicn the* topic of public umu'^emtnts 
seems likely to press itself^on the attention of those who make 
and of those who obey the laws. 

In tluf-ab&cnce of«any leading authority upon a question oi 
no ordinary importance, we propose to interrogate the 2 )<vt 
briefly, and to ascertain, as far as our means of information 
and our limits allow', what have been the expressions among 
different nations of thetr emotions earnest or mirthfuh and 
wliat, socially or ethically, have been the result-* ofjjopubir 
amusements as delindatcfl in the pages of history. We neither 
attcuqit nor presume to offer anything beyond the most gcncnil 
of sutweys, and our object will be comidetely answox'cd, if wc 
succeed in drawing the attention of others to the records or the 
results of the spontaneous pastimes tliat often embody^ national 
dialacter more oompletcly than chronicles, state-papers, or even 
works of fiction. • 

Wc do not propose to enter agam upon the Sabbatli contro- 
Aersy^ having sy recently discussed it. This controversy, indeed, 
is rather a branch and corollary' of the problem of public amuse-* 
ments than distinct and several in itself. If it be right and ex¬ 
pedient to reflect whether recreations on one day in the wopk 
should be supplied or sanctioned, it is equally meet and right to 
consider whether it may not be advisable also to proA'idc them 
for every reasonkblo interval of business. Wo have laws innu¬ 
merable for making keeping men grave; is it impossible to 
demise others which, if they do not make them merry, may at 
least elevate and refine Aem when disposed of their own accoi'd 
to be so? Are go^Jenments afid statuie-hooks, m to be 
always a terror)toi&vit-doers, bat able or fb render 

the life of hy&m endurable, or the kisnre moto 

dignified ? 

' M a 
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If an answjor to these ejneries be sought in the statute-boolcvS, 
or theological and ethical treatises, during the last two centuries, 
it wrll nQt be lavourablo to the humanity of legislators oi* tin* 
wisdom of divines. ‘*Lex surda et inexorabHis est/*'9ays the 
Justorian of Home, and yet the Roman law was hy no means 
regardless of the rocreations of the people. And law is neither 
mpre deaf nor more inexorable than divinity. r>iviin‘s, not 
content with describing this wwld as a w’orld of probation, re¬ 
present it as one of durance also. To be happy, or to scorn so, 
is to tread tlio primrose path of sin: pliilosophy taught that 
health of mind was connected with, if not dependent upon 
liealth of liody; but theology, at least .such as is expounded 
from the pul 2 nt or in books, seldom if over teaches anything of 
the sort; health and cleanliness are sublunary con'^idm'fttions 
savouring yf the earthy and as for cheerfulness, it is not so much 
as to be named in the congregation. Clearly, then, as regards 
poj)ular amusements, no hope is to bp looked for from the pnljht. 
Brave old Batimer, indeed, was of a diftercut way of thinking, 
and doliglited in turning his hearers' utteatiou to Kubj<?ets con¬ 
nected with their daily lives and recreations. Bat preachers of 
his stamp are as rare as able-bodied and able-minded bishojis; 
and so far from desiring to send liomc his hearers with ronowi'd 
interest in their daily life, tin* shc 2 )hcr(l dismisses his Hock witli 
the ass&rance that this is the ivorst possible of w’orlds, and th.it 
the best use we can make of it is to be as ungenial and uncom¬ 
fortable in it as wo can. Nor is the flock generally a whit behind 
the shepherd in its relish for discomfort. The more nneg.ir and 
gall tliere is in a sennon the better it is relished; a cheerful 
view of religion, or monitions to cater for body's health ns well 
as souFs health, would empty half the churches in the United 
Kingdom. 

Nor are legislators more disposed to look with an eye of favour 
^ on public recreations than divines. Littleton opd (Joke ^rc as 
‘harsh and unsympathising as Calvin and Toplady. "^Legis¬ 
lators/* says Sir William Blaokstone, ""have for the most part 
chosen to make the sanction of their laws nxiher vindicatory tlian 
remuneratory, or fo consist in punishments rather than in actual 
particular rewards. Because, in the first jdaoe, the qniot enjoy¬ 
ment and protection of all our civil rights and liberties, which 
arc the sure ahd general coijisequence of obedience to the muni¬ 
cipal law, are in themselves the be^t and most valuable of all 
rewards* Because also, were the exercise of every virtue to he 
enforced by the proposal of particular rewmrdsj woto impossible 
^for any State to iurnish ^tock enough for so prtrfhse a bounty. 
And further^ because the dread of evil ia a ^ubh more lorcible 
principle of human action' than 'fhe of good. For 
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whicla reasons^ though prud<?ofc bestowing of rewardy is some- 
tiraes of exquisite use, yet we find that those civil laws which 
enforce and enjoin our duty, do soliom, if over, propose any^pri- 
Mlcge or gift to ^urh as obey the law; but do constarftly come 
armed with a penalty denounced against transgressors/* We 
have no quarrel with this theoiy of rewards and punishments in 
its proper relations to the innocence or guilt of those who live 
under tlie hvf ;; yet the learned justice of the Common Pleas has, 
in our opinion, by no means exhausted; and, indeed, has hardl^ 
touclicd on tlie philosophy of I'emuncration. 

In whatever light wo icgard the State, Avhether as a parent 
rcgnlitting his children’s action^, and exacting from tliem implicit 
uhodicnco, or as a body of tru'^tees appointed by the governed for 
their own good, it has a direct interest in the well-being of its 
members. It is not enough fur them to be negatively benefited, 
as Jllackstone insists, by tlio vigilance and wisdom of their rulers. 
Man is not formed to live hj law alone, any more than he is by 
bicad alone. His animal and intellectual faculties alike demand 
nurture/and relaxatiun, and the (xovernment -which shuts its 
cses to the amubcinents of the people, and considers that if life 
anr] goods bo proteettul, all iCS duties arc performed, beholds only 
It.iU of its proper functions, and performs imperfectly even that 
nimety. ♦ * 

I\)r, if work and its fair recompense be a preventive^ against 
4 ume, occasional leisure <«qd recreation are not less good prophy-* 
ia( hes in their way. 'I'lio unbent mind is, at times, in as much 
pa'il from temptation us the unemployed. Even holidays are 
tt dtous, unless they interpose one kind of mental or bodily 
a^‘tivity for another: and the ale-liouso is filled as much by those 
who are wearied with doing nothing, us by the habitually intem¬ 
perate. If jiroof of this assertion bp required, lot the reader 
accompany us for a moment, in imagination, to a Milage 
A\iike, or even to the larger assembly of a town-fair. He will see 
there ^an assemblage of people in better than tbeir ordinary attire^ 
and bearing the traces of a recent application of soap and water, 
dim smith's sooty visage looks scarified by his ablution, ami tlie 
miller and mason are no longer to be deteoted by their jirofes- 
sional hue.^ If it bo Whitsimtido or May-day, there is some 
approach to a feast of Tabernacles, for the booths and skittle- 
grounds are dci'cked with boughs—the nearest approach now to 
pastoral seutiinont in England. The whole affair, indeed, has a 
very business-Hkq aspect. Liston to the conversation of tlie 
groups of hutiday"^niotk«^> and it is mostly of a, serious cast— 
of markets and among thb men> of family easuakies and 

scandal among'the wo}nen. Nov and then, thh ohildreti appear* a 
little exhili^-aied by the apparition of Meri 7 man, or the con- 
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veifeation of Mr. Punoh. As the afternoon wears on, it may be 
expected that the mirth will become fast and furious. Ihe 
cwatarary is generally tjie c4ee. The men are besotted : the 
women wcmy, and, anxious to return homo: qnd, probably, in 
low hie ui> well as in high life, a day*s pleasure is one of tlie 
rnost truly Avearisome in tho year. 

If we may trust to books, such matters were managed better 
in days of yore. Towns and villages were isolate from the 
cJapUal, and from one another, by the badness or non-^existenoe of 
roads . and the sciuiro and lord of the manor was leally a poten¬ 
tate in liib own district, and, like other magnates, held hiS courts 
and levees. The fair was one of hi& annual cereinonics, and he 
or his family would no more liaA e absented themselves from such 
galhoiingfo, than from the family pew on Sundays. We cannot 
revert to tho days of the Piacebridges ‘ind de Coveileys, but wc 
may well doubt whether, if we ha\e gamed lu wisdom, wc have 
not lost something in social liappme&s. Ceitiunly the isolation 
of classes from each other has incieascd with the facility of loco- 
motion, and tho wealthy now geneially present theiHAolves to 
their humbler neighboius under the giavc aspect of founders of 
schools and lestoiirs of churches, instead of partakers m their 
mirth and irlaxations* He wlio shall devise a form of popular 
ainuseniont attractne to emy grade of society, will meiit a civic 
wi'cath, £is well as he who loacls foith a colony, or opens now 
avenues to labour. ' 

So many obstacles pre-^ent themselves to this mo&t dcsidoriitod 
discoverj, that wc not the vanity o\en to suggest eitbor an 
outline of it, oi the dneetion m wliioli it may, perhaps, bo 
found. Our immediate object i^i, rather to survey briefly what 
has been the aspect of popular araucements m vanous nations, 
and at difTerent epochs of the world, and to consider their influ¬ 
ence on the character and culture of those who devised or 
delighted in them. Prom the results of an historical survey 
some general hints may, perchance, be donved. Of written and 
inonmncntal records there is no scarcity. The recreations of 
Assjiia and Egypt are graven on stone, or traced on papyrus: 
those of Greece andcRome are described by the sculptors chisel 
and tho aa*tist's*pencil, in sonorous verse and in measured prose- 
The mnntiscnpts of the Middle Ages exhibit, in quaint forms and 
bright colours, the aports of the people; and, since printing 
beonme common, the iightei' literature of the press ahcunds with 
details of whaf&oeyer has been the business of the idH ha€! light¬ 
ened tho toils of the busy. But it seems never,to occurred 
to ally one, that popular ansnsenients have m ^'®11 

fxd' jbstori^ txt antiquarian f^peot, ofc the 

nation;^ mind, ahx^ist u not qi^ite os ^ the lecojrds of 

war, diplomacy, or legisUtion, 
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Slgyptian Games. * 

The amusements of Jrlie people in early stages of civilization 
nre naturally martial in their oharapter, and ore mdsfcly reflexions 
of war and the chase. The effeminate Lydians are said to^havc 
been the inventors of sedentary games; but. the monfiments of 
Egypt and Assyria attest tlte active energies of their inhabitants. 
Tt has been too hastily assumed that common life wore a melan¬ 
choly aspect among die Egyptians; and their oppressive ritual 
and sovereign priesthood have the credit of rendering them 
spiritless and sad. But the insight which their sculptures nfforU 
into their interior life, acquits both the people and its rulei's iiom 
this imputation. They had, it is true, no theatre like the Greeks, 
and no circus like the Homans; uiid their religious festivals wore 
not dnevsified like the Olympian and l^ytluau games hy exhibi¬ 
tions of strength and skill. The life of the people, however, was 
ffU* fiom being monotonous. In the grottoes of Benihassan, on 
winch the sports and pastimes of Jilgypt are so vividly depicted, 
we hud not only representations of martuil exercises, but also 
games carried on by men and women, evidently intended for 
the amuHoiueut of spectators, 'j'liere nio jugglers, oltcn females, 
placing with halls, sometimes as many as six at once, and 
engagc'd iu gymnastical exorcises, that cvnico a wonderful control 
ami suppleness of limbs. Many of the contortions exhibited a 
few years since by tl/T5 Arikhs at the London theatres, wore practised 
by those Coptic tumblers. In these feats, the women are dressed 
in tight pantaloons! The flinging the jereedy m which the 
fSaraceub wore so expert, was an l^gyptian pastime; but with 
this dittereuce, tliat at Granada and Bagdad it wms porfonued on 
lioi’seback, whereas in Eg}pt it was performed in boats impelled 
by strung rowel's. 7’he Thames iu the sixteenth century exhibited 
a similar spectacle, and the TiOndon prentices often disturbed tho 
equanimity of sober citizens by liprling or thrusting blunt 
javelins against tlieir stately barges. Professor Anderson might 
have met with his match in Egypt, where the jugglers were as 
adroit as the wizards; and no Neapolitan at the present day 
plays the game of with more eagerness or livelier gesticula¬ 
tions than tho Egyptians played at even and odd. Dice are at 
least four thousand years old, since they have been found 
iflavlccd in^&e m^ern manner at Thebes; and drafts coloured 
green and yvUov, -and- arranged in lines along a board, ore repre¬ 
sented at Xt would seem that tho two lattcf games 

w#re the Egyptian clergy, owing doubtless to the 

traiuittil t\£m of mind required for such pastimes. 

The roer©stinn%dft®h©bSSaadMomj^ did not, like the Gredan 
panegyrie«^*^eiw<^^ the tefilfe of the people i but neift^r 
do they kidolea^in either e^thibitom 

or ihm dh^ositiODt by then: 

seulptuVoSj-'We can hardly believe in the existence of a oheerful 
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Assyrian. Tljose aqniline countennnces seem to defy rhnn 
jocosqtie. We can imagine the Spliynx relaxing into a siniJo, 
and men Mcnmon laughing on such particular occasions as the 
Feast of Lamps, when all Kgypt was on the rivOr, and as bousy 
as a piper. There was indeed an essential diflFerence in tlio lands 
of Cham and Nimis. In the Nile valley, fringed on each side by 
a desert, the population was close packed in towns, and the wits 
of men were sharpened by constant attrition with one another. 
Provision was also plentiful; since the Egyptians generally were 
vegetarians, and leguminous plants grow rapidly in the teeming 
mud of Nilus. Neiglibourhood and al)undauce incline people to 
recreation, and even the numerous festivals of the calendar were 


antidotes to sadness. Whereas the Assyrian was little more 
advanced in civilization than the pastoral races which still occupy 
upper Asia. Even his cities, although notorious for licence and 
the cofirse ostentation of wealth, rellcctcd the image of a nomnde 
encampment. Vast parks were in(dc\,sed within the walls of 
Babylon, and sheep and oxen grazed in multitudes in the heart 
of Nineveli. Beyond their precincts, except m tliut Mesopotamian 
district called the garden of Clialda?a, enormous and arid plains 


stretched on every side, and since vegetation extended htit a little 
beyond the banks of the Euphrates, popularion was scanty, and 
it wast'often n day's journey from one village to another. ULe 
cljalacter*of the people corresponded to that of their land. Both 
'thclTchrew and Oreck wiiters tmreo in descri Inn "them us a fierce. 


grave, and violent race; witli faces like an eagle's, with hair like 


lions, terrible ns archers, wasteful as locusts, and more to be 


dreaded than the wolf or the liyena. Tlieir sculptures represent 
them ns rending the lion and the* bear, and surrounded by the 
symbolisms of a race conversant witli the hardy life of shepherds 
—^bronzed by the morning* frost and the noonday sun, tense in 
fibre, eager of eye, with sinewy chests and dilated nostrils, 
scenting the battle from afar. It is not tunong such a nation 
that wo should seek for popular amusements. On the eastern 
vei*ge of Asia, we come upon a people whom travellers have not 
unfrequently, althougli inuccnratol 5 % compared to the Egyptians. 
The Ohineso resembfe the inhabitants of the Nile valley, in "the 
burdensome character of their ceremonies, and in the sluggish 
permnuenco of their customs. It requires an effort of the imagi- 
nation to picture to ourselves a youthful Chinese. TVom his 
cradle and swaddling-clothes, he is the slave of ;^rfcs'cription. 
The spontaneous impulses of his childhood fiJrO ‘ fepi^ssod by 
education, and the recreations of his manhood, alfe solemn, 

and ungenial. No feeling of the beantiftll of 

his pursuits or productions; he paints, ns In's 

forcfiithers did centuries age; his demOariotir'aiid mSihary speech 
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are regulated by strict laws; and what is not wTittcn in the 
books of the wise, is not permitted to be done' oi* said without a 
serious breach of law and decorum. There is indeed a certain 
impressive grandeur in many of his festivals, in his prayers at the 
tomb of his ancestors, his ever-burning lamps, and his reverence 
for wbal his teachers have prescribed or time has hallowed. But 
China is not the land of cheerfulness; even its amusements bear 
H weighty and a serious brow; and the land presents the aspect 
wdiicli the Greeks attributed to their Hades—a land where till 
things always eeeui the same—and where the sports and exercises 
of youth afford no pleasure, and admit of no variety. Through¬ 
out Asia indeed an air .of melancholy prevails, which is not 
wholly attributahle to the civil or spiritual despotism of its rulers 
and its castes. Man in those regions is a weed; he is dwarfed 
by the colossal scale on Avhioh liaturo works: liis religions are 
ancient, monumental, elaborate, ,and cruel; bis philosophy is 
ascetic and contemplative; and his recreations partake of tlie 
earnest and sombre genius of his creeds, traditions, and 
institutions. * 

Jt is from the inventive and practical sons of Hellas that wc 
must seek for tho true th&ory and example of popular amuse¬ 
ments, Hie Greeks wore the first to announce the law of educa¬ 
tion—that it shouhl ctnisist in nearly eipial proportion of the 
arts which elevate the mind and the exercises which strengthen 
the body. The coluhkiation of tlic musical with the gymnastic 
was first displayed in the public games of Gi’eece, and was re¬ 
peated in the doily life of every Grecian commonwealtl). . So 
salient a feature was this of Ilollenic manners, that we find Paul 
of Tarsus drawing from the race-course one of his liveliest and 
most expressive illustrations, and Plato preluding so many of his 
dialogues with references to the paja^stra, the stadium, and the 
^orts that accompanied the festivals of Pallas, Apollo, and 
Ceresl “ All pastimes," says Roger Asebam, generally, which 
be joyned with labour and in open place, and on the day-lighte, 
be not only comelie and decent, but verie necessarie for a courtly 
gentlemanand the Greeks, although they admitted a certain 
coarseness of speech and action, which tho greater decency or 
the better regulated hypocrisy of modern life prohibits, were, in 
comparison with other contemporary nations, a race of “ courtly 
gentlemen.'* ,It was deemed discreditable for anyone above the 
^nditioh Ufa. slave or a barbarian, to be unable to express* liim- 
self in somety or in public with freedom and ease upon any topic 
of disouasion: he was deemed awkward and ill-trained y^hh could 
not ^4 to the ^convi-^ality of the tA)le by song or rec^ation; 
it ijeededl -dl the and ingenuity of Themistocles to excuse 
himself for. Mk inability to pl^ay, on ^he. flute. ,, li was copi^idered 
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unbeseeming a citizen to be inoxpeil: in pny warlike or manly 
acoomplisbmenf, and the Ore^k admiration for pliysioal bonuty 
rendered indi^^pensable the exercises that develope the muscles, 
or give pi*ehision to the ©ye and the hand. The instincts of the 
people were nurtured by tho habits of their daily life. Jt was for 
women to bo sedentary, because, according to tho cironct)iis 
notions of her master, she a slave. But an indolent or 
invalid man was a prodigy and a laughing-stock; and some of 
Pl&to’s keenest satire is pointed against tho self-indulgence of 
the sophists who sat by the stove and lapped themselves in cloaks 
and blankctSv The ceremonials of the Christian Church have, 
in all ages, commanded the applause of the artist and atti’aoted 
the admiration of the vulgar. But tlio most gorgeous festivals 
of the Roman and Byzantine priesthood are ignoble beside tlie 
Olympic Games or tho Greek Panogyiies of Athens and Delos. 
In the one tlie symbolisms of i:cligion aflect tlie faith or imagi¬ 
nation only of the spectators, ubo gazed, a profane herd, upon 
the drama of tho sanctuary, ])ut were not permitted to take part 
in the perfonnan<H\ The w<u’sbip of I lie CU’ceks was of a more 
catholic and ennobling land. fu'e man was ex^dMded from 
the contests of tho/jzvna: tbc cost of the chariot race, indeed, 
restricted its xuU enjoyment to the wealthy, but, at least in tho 
earlier and bettor days, the manly exercTst's t>f the Pentathlon 
weiV) open .to the young, the vigorous, and the hambsome. God* 
ilk© and heroic men were esteemed the bostf exponents of the ’ 
bounty and providence of the gods; and Apollo was venerated 
not only as the giver of light and health, but also as the model 
of manly strength and grace. It ■was a decline hotli in art and 
in national feeling, when the boxers and wrostlers hecomo merely 
professional artists, trained and dieted like our tumblers and 
prize-fighters to hnits of agility and strength, and sacrificiBg the 
music, i.c. the intellectual portion of their abilities, to tho gym¬ 
nastic or physical. The Ootoniute Alilo, wliose stalwart arms 
could rive an oak, or whose brawny shoulders could carry ofl' an 
ox, was deeply versed in tho science of J-^ythagoras, and was 
applauded by the spectators as the mortal representative of the 
beautiful sons of Leda. Tlio religion of the Greeks carefully 
watched over three principal objects of petition in the prayers 
of the church; nor was its care limited to verbal petition, or 
were th© wcxrshippers contented ■with periodical aoknowledgmunt 
that the well-being of man consists in a judicious regulation of 
mind, body, and estate.” The mind was cai*ed for by the oom- 
bmation of intellectual with gymnastfo exhibitioiia U and tho 
audjenofi at^lis or Gorintb expected with as munb theh 

song in honour of the conqueror, as the feats v^biefr obtained for 
him the laurel or parsley qomn^h The- was regarded aA 
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well liy the exercise^ WlTich fostered its vigour, grace, and 
Mipploneys, as by the temperance in all tliihgEf which ^Yhoso- 
cYiiY contended for the prize must observe. And the e$ta^e was 
also liu object, of solicitude, since temperance and ‘ harSihood 
an; ijicoinpatible with luxury and sloth. We may alFeofe to 
smile or sigh at the shallowness or incongmity of the creed of 
Greece, but w’^e must blush at the practice of the worshippers of 
Zeus and Athene. It is needless to expatiate on the artistic 
genius of the Greeks further than to note its intimate connexfon 
witli the manly ciiaracter of the people. The town of fficyon was 
probably not more extensive than the least of the provincial 
capitals’of England, yetjt contained, if we may credit Pausanias, 
more mastcr-pioces of art tiiau at this moment can be found in 
all Tjoudon. The models of the artist were not far to seek. The 
strec^ts the market-place, and the gymnasium afforded them; 
and the long conservation of pliysicul beauty, which survived the 
extinction of freedom, is to be ascribed to the passion of the 
Greeks for 
visible iu th 

and Dion Chrysostom dwell on the vigour and beauty of the race 
m their lime, and generrilly couple their commendations of 
natural graces with allubions to the training schools or the public 
games. The noblest of the Greek wu’iters, indeed, deplore the 
eoinpavativo decline of their countrymen in physical ciualities, 
and ascribe the inferiority of tlieir contemporaries to departure 
irom the liardy habits of tlieir forefathers, Aristojdianes con- 
Iro^its the curled darlings of his lime witli the big, brawny men 
who fought with Uie Persians at Salamis and Platma; and 
J^emosthoncs taunts his hearers with their reluctance to servo 
their country in the fleet or the phalanx. The ancient spirit, 
however, did not wholly die, until the Hellenic race itself expired 
under the lazy and oppressive despotism of the Byzantine Otesars. 
The games of the hippodi'oine wei’e no substitute for the peri¬ 
odical festivals at Elis and the Isthmus. The charioteers of die 
green and hli^e factions were hirelings; the body-guards of Jus¬ 
tinian and Alexius were recruited in Britain and the Rhine-land, 
and the flower of Grecian life drooped •and dwindled iu the 
unwholesome atmosphere of the bar and the church. 

In the national amusements the gymnastic elements prepon- 
der^te4> ^^d the proportion is just, since it is not desirable that. 

foul'd deyote themselves to literature, while it imports 
the ■ general good ihat every member of the community sUould^L, 
unless, physioidly; .<U&abled,,ba.active, healthy, and brave.. Eor- 
the, musical 0:5 i^^teUeetnai element the Greeks: thought that 

they tlie Dion^iac festiv^e; 

itover.assmi^ and im-rv 


gymnastic discipline. The traces of this passion aro 
c latest ages of Hellenic literature. ].juciau, Plutarch, 
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posing form than it presented yeaidy at Athens. We arc not 
insensible to th'e oinpler anti nobler dimensions of the llomautic 
Drama^as compared with the Classical, nor disinclined to ndnul 
that in Shakes|)eare^e and Calderon's plays a nv^ro profoundly 
religious, or rather a more profoundly humane, element exists 
than is to be forind in the Oresteia or the Autigono. Viewed, 
however, in the light of popular amusements, tlie palm must be 
awarded to the Greek Drama. Tlte scrupulousness or supersti¬ 
tion of the Church has unfortunately divorced the Theatre from 
the ritual or the dogmas of religion; or when they have occa¬ 
sionally entered into co-partnership, as in the instances of 
Calderon's Autos and llacine’s scripturaLtragedies, the union has 
been brief and unfavourable to the more popular objects of the 
dr^a. The hostility of the Church to the Theatre commenced 
with the just repugnance of all wise and good men to the atro¬ 
cities of the Roman stage.* The,coarsonoss and licence in which 
Aristophanes occasionally indulges would liave appeared faint 
and feeble to a llomau inured to the representations at the 
Megalesian and Floral Games; and if the Jibcls of Frocopius 
contain any admixture of truth, the impurities of Rojdc \vero far 
surpassed by those of Constantinople* The antagonism of the 
Church to the I'heatro was accordingly just in its origin, but it 
has been prejudicial eijually to dramatic art and to popular 
recreatidn.* At the Dioiiysiac festivals of Greece they weut 
hand in hand—art Avas ennobled, recreation Hte<|uirod an ethical ' 
importance, and the creed of the people Avas presented under the 
attractive forms of solemn and purifying emotions. In the fal>les 
of (Edipus, Electrn, and Antigone the presence of a spiritual 
power, righting the secret wrongs, appalling the guilty, and justi¬ 
fying the innocent, was made jnanifest, nor could any attentive 
and thoughtful spectator depart from the representation of Pro¬ 
metheus without a conviction that the sacrifice of suffering is 
not less acceptable to the gods than the sacrifice of action. The 
Attic Drama was indeed the most superb and solemn liturgy of 
the Hellenic religion. Tlie Greeks thus realised in their practice 
nearly every condition involved in the theory of popular amuse¬ 
ments. They proAdded for the intellectual and physical im- 
provement of the people both locally and nationally. Their 
great panegyrics were common to all who Avere not barbarians— 
i.e., to all who traced their ancestry from Pelops, Ion, and the 
H^raeleids, or who, though of foreign extraction, Were adniitt;e4 
—-a rare privilege—;for some signal service into the family of 
Hellas; and their local institutions catered for the health. 


instruction, and cheerfulness of the several communities. * TIiC 
civilisation of Christendom has, in , some rej^ip6ets,‘Mvaneed 
"iieyond that of Hhe Hellenic .race/ It ha$'improved, tlmugh 
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still very far from apprehending, the proper relations and posi- 
lion of Avo’raeu; it has generally abolished slavery, although the 
< luuige from myriads of slaves to myriads of paupers is a brief 
stop only in tlje right direction, and is at. lamentable variance 
with the doctrines of a religion professing to regard all men as 
brethren and wealth as dross. It has established munificent 
public charities, which were known iu a rudo fom only to 
jinti(juity, and emhracod frec-men alone; and if it has not ex¬ 
tirpated, it has ceased to countenance openly such anomafous 
vices as disgraced even the best ages of Greece and Rome. But 
the parallel must here break off. No Christian state has hitherto 
dcsii'ed or effected a system of pirhlic education worthy to be 
put in the scale with that of Greece. Wo have yet much to learn 
from botli the Dorian and Ionian races in the art of rendering the 
masses intelligent, healthy, and alert. 

The virtues of the Romans, which elicited the applause of the 
most ctliicul of historians, were civil and political rather than 
intellectual. Rolybius,Vlio iiad beheld the arts and refinements 
of Greece iiniinpaiivd by conquest and unvitiated by neglect, pre¬ 
ferred to them the luirdy lioman qualities of legislation and 
government. The most iroeoinplished of the Latin poets agreed 
with tlie grave historian in this estimate of his countrymen, and 
bade them leave *to oihors the sculptor’s and llie painter's art, 
and devote themselves to lav/, administration, and ^agriculture. 
In whatsoever n^iated to art and education, indeed, Rome, as 


compared witli Greece, or even Etruria, was rude and uninveu- 
tive, and even on its colossal roads and aqueducts is impressed 
tlie stami^ of material energy more (Jiun of grace or contrivance. 
The popuhir amusements ol‘ Rome ndleided the pi’actieal genius 
of its people. They w'ere symbolic of-war and agriculture. The 
games of the circus mimicked the strife of the battlefield: and the 
vcvual and autumnal festivals represented by their altars of sod 
Sind their garlands of flowers the simple thanksgivings of the 
tillers of the soil. Even from the earliest times an ethical, .and 


not an artistic spirit, is visible in their recreations, and in tho 
eeasons of relaxation they indulged in mementos of tho pi’eca- 
rionsueSvS of life. Of all Rorntm exhibitij:)ns, the secular games 
were, both from their occasion and their coi'emonial, the inc^oBt 
suggestive of odd and sober thoughts.. They Vere celebrated, iu 
: iC.QthpUao^e with a cyclical computation of tht? EtrusejaUs, once 
hundred or a hundred and ten years; the aipbUjion.pr 
'^policy of the Ccesars, indeed, sometimes abridged the regular te^jn * 
but-even.a jubilee^ occurring once only in fifty years, is 
itdapted to inspire the spectators with .solemn 
V,oeiifll interval, dipwevcr, between the -secular gpnie^ 
otd%a,r.y tern of tmd as non,©, of; 
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©een tb^, none could flatter tbemselyes^witb tbe hope of be¬ 
holding them afeain, Tbe sacrifices y?ere perfoitaed during three 
nights on the banks of tbe Tiber; the darkness vras dispelled by 
innuBierabie lamps and torches, and the proper silence'of tbe bom* 
was broken by music and dancing. Heralds, some days before 
tbe solemnity commeucod, invited tbe citizens to a spootaclc 
•wliich no one had ever beheld, and none would behold again. 
The fruits of the earth Avere offered to the Destinies, and a 
ohbrus of twenty-seven youths and us many virgins of noble 
families, whose parents were both alive, implored, iu appropriate 
hymns, the gods in favour of the present, and for the hope of the 
rising generation. A more striking contrast can hardly ho con-^ 
ceived than that Avliich this grave religious spectacle jnosents to* 
the daylight cheerfulness and redundant life of an Olympic 
Festival. It was difficult, indeed, to^make the senate or people 
of Eome laugh at anything sljort of bnflbonery; or to rouse 
their emotions by anything short of blows and bloodshed. They 
would hutTy out of the tlieati’e from tile woes of Atveus or the 
delicate wit of the Adclphi, on the first call .of tlio elephants'’ 
or “rope-dancers” in the streets; and Ennius then, like Sliakc- 
speare now, was unpalatahle to the behclies, unless armies swept 
across the stirge,and the wardrobe blazed with purple and gold. And 
hitherto we have noticed the least noxious of *Konian speetaeJoa. 
It w^'^a virtuous age Avlien a few elephants driven by slaves 
across the arena contented the people; it wAs a moderate one* 
when a few pairs of gladiators sufficed for the consular or pree- 
torian games. Lord Bacon has pronounced that—“The triumph 
amongst the Eomans was not pageants or gaudery, but one of 
the wisest and noblest institutions that ever was; for it contained 
three things—honour to the general, riches to the treasury out of‘ 
the spoils, and donatives to J.he army.” The triumph, however, 
Avith all deference to so high an authority, we believe to have 
beeu-'One of the effective causes in producing that hardness of 
"heart which maihed all the dealings of Borne Avith the conquered 
andThe slave. It inured the people to regard with callousness 
or e'klhHation private sufferings and public mutations. Kings 
bound ill chains and cuobles in* links of iron, and afterwards 


doomed' to a swift or lingering death in the Mam^rtine dungeon 
or the solitary efffastulum, were spectacles engendering pride 
and omelby, and affording no compensation by their ethical or 
artietie sug^gestions. The corollary of the triumph'iyas tjj^; 
combat 6:^ wild beasts and gladiitors. Both the brute and thfe 
hhmon natttre were the’ Captives^ of the bow and spear j and the 
vietalr-^nceived that hje had gwaed the right W 
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the popular amuseiueu^ of the Romails luay be sumuaed up 
under the two heads of cruelty .and lioeutiousncss* At the more 
cheerful speetaglee no. modest wonian could be present, aitbough 
few Roman matrons, and maidens were absent from them ;* firoin 
th^ graver spectacles no one could depart without sickness of 
heart, or with hearts deadened and indurated, and lapsed helow 
all depths of pity or terror. 

The drama cai^ hardly he vcokoned among the popular amuse¬ 
ments of the Romans. National subjects for theatrical repx'U- 
sentation they hud none; party politics w'ere too acrimonious 
among them for the stories of Coriolanus or Manlius to be safe 
or attractive. Tlie deeds of the ])ouse of Tai'quiu, liowover well 
suited to the tragic muse* reminded them at once of their super¬ 
stitious hatred of the kingly name, uud of the humble origin of 
the Commonwealtli. The formality of domestic life and manners 
left hardly any scope or margin for comedy, and grave senators 
ill-brookod jests and intrigues at’^tho expense of their haughty 
Portias and ^Emilias. Their comedy was accordingly a servile 
fO])y of the later comedy of the Creeks, both in* its plots, 
manners, and dram^is 'pevsoncB, Cut of Creek manners, the 
Roman populace knew about as muclx as Rotberhithe knows of 
Tielgravia; and tlie refined wit of Terence was as uumtolligible 
to Caius of the suIu-Utu^ as tlie School for Scandal would be to 
Ujo frequenters of the. Victoria Theatre. We need not expatiate 
on an amusement whieji, being patroniised only in the saloons 
of tlie Scipios, has no claim to the adjunct popular." The 
Italians, however, though their dramatic literature has in all 
l)crio(ls been about the most scantily appointed in Europe, were 
nevertheless u highly dramatic race. Their quick emotions 
express themselves in ready and ingenious pantomime, and the 
native farce was the lineal ancestor of the burlesques which, 
from tlie Alps to the extremity of the peninsula, are still a 
source of the keenest enjoyment to the vulgar. Latin literature 
lias sustained no lieavier loss than that of the ^abuke Atellanf^. 
They were of a higher order than the mimes or farces; were 
regular compositions,, divided into five acts, marked by refined 
humour, aud acted by free-born citizens. IJad a single specimen 
of these native comedies been preseiwed, we might perhaps hove 
rated |lomon eom-Ady higher. But equally as respected its political 
develppn^e^t apd its popular recreation^, it was the mi^ortune 
of^ibe Romans ;and corrupted by the, weight and :- 

fl^^iity of-their conquests. ,A piarUal and race, 

hardy, was suddenly enriched^ by, the. 

treasures of Asia, and GauL Lioeooe end etyoymnatv 

i^edietely to frugal seymty of liJfe; and 

too impatient -to fiult-ii^.thek- 
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tlilQ.- ready-made stock of the more advanced and ingenious 
Greeks. Noii?e, 'glare, and prodigal expenditure were at once 
the h^e of the Roman theatre and its literature. Poets and 
actors cannot always be found; but .the artificer and the uphol¬ 
sterer are always to be hired, and in the pantomime they.fo^ud 
ample room for their costly and eccentric devices. A numerous 
and idle population, for whom the theatre was provided gratis, 
demanded houses too spacious for the huinai\voice, or by their 
rftde clamours drowned the recitation of the actors. But the pan¬ 
tomime appealing to the eye alone, and admitting of sumptuous 
decoration, entranced tliousands of spectators, md the most 
popular of Roman dramatic entertainments dispensed with the 
play-wright altogether. 01* the three favouiite public recreations 
of the Romans, the Triumph, the Spectacles, and ,the Theatre, 
not one promoted the refinement of the people, or tended to the 
encouragement of the artist. The passion for boxers, fencers, 
and wild beasts survived the republic and exhausted the treasures 
of the empire. The most politic anti virtut)us of the Civsars 
repressed fho fury of tlie people for such exluhitions; hut the 
example of Trajan and the Antonines was ^’disregarded by (Joni- 
modus and Cai’acalla, and when tho capital of the empire was 
transplanted to tlie shores of the Bosporus, the enormities of 
-the pantomime and the race-conrsc migrated also from the Colos¬ 
seum to the Hippodrome. 

Tliat we may not be supposed to have .exaggerated the scale of. 
the public aimiseiuents of Rome, or their demoralizing effects on 
the spectators, we add the following brief sketches of three re¬ 
markable spectacles at eras very distant from one another^?—two 
of which were exhibited in the Plain of Mars, and the tliird in 
the circus at Constantinople. 

1. In the 700th year of tho city, the popularity of Oncius 
Pompeius was on the wane, and he laboured to revive it by 
the magnificenep of his exhibitions. Hitherto the Roman 
theatres had been built of wood, and were removed after the 
spectacles had terminated. Now a theatre was constructed of 
stono and designed for permanence. Forty thousand persons, 
no small portion ofi the resident population of the city, were 
acoommodated within its walls: and it ^as decorated with such 
.a profusion of gold, marble, and gems“ as had never yet been 
■\vitnesscd out of Alexaudzia or Babylon, when “Egypt with 
Assyria strove in luxury/' Tho consecrutioai of. This theatre 
which, a$ a pretext for its permanence was dedicated to Venus 
Vietrix^^ was celebrated with music,, chariot races, and all the 
games q^ the palcestra. /During five successive,hundred 
lions were hunted and slaughtered in the Eig]:;^een 

elephants were made to fight with trffinqd of gladiators: 
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and the cries and agonies of these noble and sagacious animals 
inspired even the brutalized crowd with pity and disgust. Stage 
plays were combined with’ these grosser spectacles: bi^t the 
verses of Pacuvjus find Ennius were imperfectly heard amid the 
din and tumult of such au assembly, and the games broke up 
amid general murmurs at the inefficiency of the display, and the 
exhibitor’s bad taste. 

2. Three centuries had elapsed, and the extravagances of the 
arena had kept pace with the corruption of the times and tfic 
prodigality of the Caesars, when Ourinus surpassed all his pre¬ 
decessors by the pomp with which he celebrated tlic Roman 
games. They had been estal)lished by the founder of the city, 
and, with few interruptions, were exliibitcd annually during a 
period of nearly one thousand years. On this occasion they 
were displayed in the amphitheatre of Titus, which has obtained 
and so well deserves the epithet of (Jolossal. Into tlio huge 
ellij)sc of this vast concave, sixty-four rovvitories poured forth 
nn immense multitude, wilhout trouble or confusion. Tlie slopes 
of the intei'ior were f^]lcd and surrounded by sixty or eighty rows 
marble seats, covered with cushions, and capable of ctm- 
taining above fourscore thousand spectators. Tlie senatorial, 
f*(iuestriau, and plebeian orders—these empty distinctions were 
retained even under*tho equality of despotism—eacli occupied its 
peculiar station; and in the centre, a golden canojjy, luid the 
glittpring cuirasses €)f tjio body-guard, marked out the imperial 
box. The spectators were protected from the sun and vain by 
purple awnings, occasionally drawn over their heads. Fountains 
cooled and aromatics impregnated the air with grateful odours: 
and the stage itself was strewn with parti-coloured sand, arranged 
in devices, like the pattern of a carpet. I'hc scenery and me¬ 
chanism of the drama corresponded to the luxury of the theatre. 
The stage itself was shifted according to the exigencies of the 
performance. At one moment, it presented a vast lake covered 
with armed vessels, and replenished with the monsters of the 
deep ; at another, the spectators beheld the garden of the Hespo- 
rides, or the rocks and caverns of Thrace. The appointments of 
the circus were not less sumptuous. The wild beasts were sur¬ 
rounded by a sylvan sc^e. A forest of large trees, torn up by 
the routs, was transplanted into the midst of the arena. This 
umbrageous space was immediately filled with a thousand 
og};riches, a thousand stags, a tliousand fallow-deer, and a thou¬ 
sand wild boars, all’ of which w'ere indiscriminately slaughtered 
before evening, Oii the following day, a hundred lions, a hun¬ 
dred lionesses, two; hundred leopards, and three hundred wild 
boass, were massacred; and, amid such profusion, we may credit 
the statement of a contemporary poe|j,That the nets designed as 

[VoL. LXVI. No. CXXIX.]— Nbw Sebies, Vol. X. No. I. N 
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a defence against the wild beasts were,of gold wire, that the 
porticoes were* gilded, and the balustrades which di\ided the 
;rows pf spectators studded with a mosaic of precious stones. 
It is needles to cemmont upon the splendoun and barbarism 
of sucli popular amusements. 

3. Ilut these were trivial and even hamless follies compared 
with the factions and frenzy of the Byzantine hippodrome. It 
is not easy to decide whether the capital of the Kastcrn Empire 
suffered more from the feuds of the Church or of the circus. Tho 
election of a bishop or a patriarch was not seldom accompanied 
with bloodshed; and tho factions of the charioteers on more than 
one occasion suspended. the actions of government, and shook 
the imperial tlirone. The lively fancy of the Greeks, so alert in 
splitting hairs in the sublimest mysteries of religion, was equally 
active in ascribing symbolic meanings to the colours worn on the 
race-course. The ic/rite'was supposed to be typical of the snows 
of winter, the red of the summer dog-star, the green of the ver¬ 
dure of spring, and the blue or amre of the mingled tints of 
autumn. Omens were drawm from their,.respective victories; 
and the betters on a favourite colour conceived that, on the issue 
of their wager depended, not only mbney and estates, but also a 
plentiful harvest, or a prosperous navigation. Twenty-five heats 
were run in the same day; and, as each fimtion fuimished one 
chariot for every course, one hundred chariots in the same day 
started for the goal. It would have beee ha^py for the State, if 
tho contests had been limited to the circus. But political passions 
were infused into popular amusement, and the greens and blues 
alternately enjoyed md abused the pleasures of victory. Families 
were split into opposite factions: quarters of the city dis¬ 
tracted by irreconoileable feuds: the Csesars themselves took part 
with one or the other livery ; and lu.st, rapine, and murder ranged, 
unreproved and unchecked, under the sway of favourite cha- 
rioteerb. Their occasional union was even more fatal to public 
order than their ordinary division: and, at one crisis of these 
Saturnalia, the royal galleys were mooi’ed at the garden gate of tlio 
Blachemal palace, ready to convey the trembling emperor and 
liis household to some safe and distant retreat. From the capital 
this pestilence was dififused into the pr<^vinces and cities of the 
East: Antioch and Alexandria were tom by the factions of the 
race-course: and the excesses and extravagances of an idle and 
useless recreation that wasted* the strength and treasures of the 
empire, may fairly be enumerated among the causes of its 
decrepitude and decline. 

Whatever may have been the doctrinal influence of Christianity 
upon the vices and follies of a superannuated fabric of sooiety, 
its higher and more severe paorality caiunot be questioned. Even 
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the selfish interests of mankind were enlisted in favour of a creed 
which promoted the household virtues and family union, and re* 
strained crimes of such flagrant dye as convulsed the later days of 
the Pagan world. The fathers of the Church have often been cen¬ 
sured for the intol€#;Tit zeal of their attacks on art and the tlieatre: 
hut to understand and excuse them, it is only necessary for us to 
coiiteraplate what dramatic exhibitions had become. Even the fore¬ 
going sketches of the licence of the Roman amphitheatre and ^hc 
Jlyzautine race-course 'will suffice to justify Chrysostom or 
Tcvtullian's indignation at tljo spectacles, and to accept even the 
aid of bigotry against a moral pestilence so deeply rooted and so 
widely diffiised. The strong virtues of the barbarians in time 
seconded the reclamations of the Church: and, although the amuse¬ 
ments of Christendom are not unstained by cruelty and licence, 
they have never, in the worst epochs, approached the excesses of 
cither capital of the Roman empii;e. 

Our route would be too devious were wo to trace the various 
popular amusements of Europe, after it was broken up into 
communities, each displaying its several character. We must 
content ourselves with arranging, under a few distinct heads, 
tlie recreations which expressed the pleasures or the passions 
of the people. For centuries after its emancipation from 
tlu; yoke of Romo* the-normal condition of Europe was one 
of war and isolation. There was little intercourso hetween. 

ifi» 

its kingdoms; theifc w^re few diplomatic transactions between 
its crowns; the sea was inseciu'o; the great roads which Rome 
had drawn from every province of its empire to the Milliarium 
in the forum were neglected, or broken up: and each potty 
state was at leisure to mature and develop its own institutions 
and amusements. Ectween the cities and the country a marked 
distinction had grown up. The recreations of the nobles were 
the chase and the tournaTnent: those of the citizens, the pro¬ 
cessions and symbolisms of the guilds. The one naturally 
displayed the image of war; the other exhibited the woiks 
and benefits of industry and peace. As an example of these 
general characteristics, we will dwell for an instant upon tho 
opposite amusements of the Spaniards and the Flemings, as 
respectively the exi^oneuts of nations great in arms and thrifty 
and splendid in peace. 

The Spaniards were in many of their predilections genuine 
djj^ciplos of Rome, They hated oommeroe, and willingly resigned 
retail and mechanical trades into the hands ofMorisooes^ Germans, 
or French, or any strangei^ who had settled among them—-mtioh 
as the Romans left their shops and warehouses to Greek Cft Syrian 
iVeedmen and slaves. The love of idleness was accompanied 
with, a passion for amusement, and ^he recreatibns of the Spa- 
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niarda “were fierce, sombre, and gorgeous iu their charncter. For 
the splendour oT their tournaments, we need only refer to their 
ballad.literature ; for the savage licence of the bull-fight to every 
book of travels in tlie peninsula; and for the sujnptuousness of 
tlieir theatrical decorations to the records of tUfeir drama and even 
the stage-directions of their plays. It was in vain for the Cortes 
to express, as they did as early as 1555, their disapprobation of 
the bull-fights. The zest for them was too deeply seated in the 
•temper of the people. It was useless for the treasurers of tlui 
joyal household to remonstrate against the profusion of tlie 
Theatre Koyal; the nobles demanded and the king sanctioned the 
putlay. With the attachment to habit, and the aversion from 
change tliat still mark the Hpanish people, the tournament lin¬ 
gered among them long after it became an empty and unmeaning 


spectacle in the rest of Europe. The Spixniard of 1840,’* writes 


George Borrow, “is the r>paniard of four centuries ago;*’ he still 
delights to charge the hull with his lance, and drive him down 


the narrow mountain track to the river': he is a tamer of liovses ; 


a believer in wizai'ds ; a swoi'n foe to Jews and Moors tind 
labour; his repose cannot he too profound, his j)aroxysins of 
recreation and enjoymont too fervid err fierce. 

HisFlcmishandDutch subjects presented equally in their ooeiipa- 
tions and amusements the most complete cont?:ast to the Spaniard. 
The wealthy and comfortable burghers of Antwerp, Glicnt, 
Bruges, and Leydem^iad small delight iu >viir '.or the chase, iu tor-, 
turing beasts, or iu the savour of roasted heretics. Their delight 
was to see, on occasions of ceremony or rejoicing, oxen roasted 
whole in the market-place, wine gushing from the pipes of the 
fountains, men climbing high poles and women running races foi* 
prizes, and festive lanterns burning at night on the belfries of 
their cities. The rhetoiical guilds of the Flemings wore also in 
marked contrast to the drainatic entertainments of the Spaniards. 
The fancy of the poet and the stores of classic or romantic story 
wsere ransacked for the uses of the theatres of Madrid and Seville ; 


and, with the exception of raovc^ahle scenery, they lacked little of 
the pomp and splendour of Parisian or London playhouses. The 
imagination of the .Netherlanders was more easily contented, 
or of a more practical kind. Their spectacles embodied, in 
sensible imagery, wise saws and pregnant, maxims, and reflected 
the household and commercial virtues that render their possessors 
easy in person and in circumstances, A high day at Madrid in 
the reign of Philip IV. was in all essential respects the image*6f 
a high day in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. The nobles, 
mounted on Arabian barbs, carried an estate on their backs 
invested iu silks, gems, and costly armour, and paraded their 
finery before the dark eyes hardly concealed by the lattices 
or veils which the semi jealousy of Spanish fathers. 
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Lrothcrs, and husbands devised and demanded.. The Flemings 
vihilcd one another on gala-days, dressed in cumbrous velvets 
nnd stiff brocades, and were solemnly«drawn in antique and richly 
iidt)rncd coaches, displaying on their panels the strangest alle¬ 
gorical emblems of peace, plenty, and thrift. The fortunes and 
character of the nations were reflected in these their popular 
amusements. The Nctherlandors grew and remained rich; the 
Spaniards became, and have remained poor unto this day, "^he 
nji?ies of the Indies poured their wealth eventually into the laps of 
the Flemings and the Hollanders; since Antwerp and Eotterdara 
supplied Seville and 13arcelo))a witli the w'arcs which the Spaniard 
deemed it beneath his dignity to manufacture, or even to vend when 
imported. “More business," says a shrewd Venetian envoy, “isdone 
in yVntwerp iii a month than at Cadi/ or Barcelona in two years.” 

Wc must afford space for one more .glimpse at the recreations 
of Southern Europe before tuming to tlie popular amusements 
of our own land. Flcp’ence, we are told by tlie chroniclers, 
Malespini and Villani, was, towards the end of the tljirtcenth 
century, eminently prosj^erous and happy. TJio city abounded 
in mirth and festivity; jugglers, buffoons, and mountebanks 
poured in from all the Italian states to share the bounty of 
its princely merebauts, who, although generally plain and frugal 
in their private life aiid households, were sumptuous and hos¬ 
pitable in their pijfhlic entertainments. Easter was aa especial 
season for revelry. 1'he wealthier Florentines then kept open 
house, and welcomed multitudes of poets, musicians, dancers, 
jesters, players, and charlatans of every sort, and none of those 
who pleased in order to live w’-ere permitted to depart without 
considerable larcfesse, whether in the form of money, or of rich 
dresses and ornaments. 


In the sonnets of Folgore da San Gimignano, a poet of the 
year 1200, we obtain an insight into the amusements of the gen¬ 
tlemen of Sienna at that period. The bard follows the approved 
almanac-fashion in prescribing to his readers what they aro to 
cat, drink, and avoid, and how to disport themselves in each 
Tuonth in order to cause their days to pass pleasantly. We 
select a few instances of his comfortable cOiinsels. 

In January he bids his friends to keep large fires in well-lit 
rooms; to have their bed-chambers splendidly furnished with 
silken sheets and fur coverlets. The servants must be snugly 
^lad in woollehs and cloth ofPouay; there should be plenty 
of coufeotionary.* Out of doors, the gentlemen are to amuse 
diemselves by throwing soft snow-balls atf the young ladies whom 
they may happen to meet in their walks. When tired with these 
e:ifertions, they must take a good allowance of repose. 

This dofoe/ar ni^nte/^howevei^ is not to endure' for ever. 
Even the exis^tenee of a Sybarite, if persevered in too long. 
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will grow tedious. So iu February these pleasant gentleiiieu 
must rise betiihes and “ hunt the deer/‘ the wild goat and boar 
“with^hound and horn/* ^t night they shall come merrily homo 
to excellent wine, a smoking kitchen,’and a song. 

In March, when the sun rides Irigh in Aries, and strong exer¬ 
cise is not so needful to warm tho blood, fishing is to he substi¬ 
tuted for hunting; they arc now to migrate irum their town- 
housos to their suburban villas and palaces, and to procure every 
delight that will make time run smoothly ; hut without monk or 
priest. Let those crazy sliavelings/* says the irreverent poet, 
go and preach, for they abound in lies,'* The Italians appear 
to have known nothing of Parson Supple, who could ride nearly 
as well and drink quite as wcdl as Squire Western himself. 

In April the scene changes to an Arcadian life, amid flowery 
fields, fountains, and lawns; and tlic general prescription is— 
mules, palfreys, and steeds from Spain, songs and dances fr'om 
Provence, and new instruments of music fresh from Germany. 
There is, indeed, much national physiognomy involved in these 
maxims. IMonks arc excluded fr’om this pa^ndise, but not K>*es; 
for dames and damsels saunter along with these gay Siennese 
bachelors through groves and gardens wliero all would honour 
them, and hend their knee before tbc queen, the lady of beauty, 
to whom the poet oflers a crown of jewels,•^even of the finest 
jewels of Prostcr John, king of Babylonia. 

May brought with it troops of light wolLtmifred horses, springy, ’ 
spirited, and swift, with head and breast well armed; and tiakling 
bells and banners, and rich trappings; many-coloured mantles, 
light round shields and polislied weapons, which were not to lie 
borne in vain, for there must be breaking of spears and shock of 
lances; and the reward of chivalry shall be, flowers of every hue, 
showers of garlands, from balcony and casement, and flights of 
golden oranges tossed up in tuna ; and youths and maidens kissing 
mouth and check, and discoursing of happiness and love. 

We have not spaco to follow this joyous calendar through tlio 
rolling year, and recommend such of our readers as may liave 
been j^id to envy life at fSiemia, to procure the poems of Messer 
San Gimignano. Tho counsels for October, howevei’, are hm 
extraordinary to be passed over. The poet s^ms to have thought 
with the adage^ 

** He who drinks and goes to bed sober, 

Tails as the leaves do, and dies in. October/^ •• 

For then, ho says, it is*good to visit a house where a good stud is 
kept, to follow sports on foot or hoi’seback, dance at night, drink 
gooA wine and get tipsy; as in good sooldi there is no better 
fife/* And after the momiqg's ablutionsu wine and roast meat 
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aro once more an excollent medicine, for they will give good 
spirits, and preserve tliem in better health than that of fishes in 
lake, river, or sea, because thus they would be leading a more 
Christian life 

An unlucky wag of the lime, Gene della Citarra of Arezzo, 
parodied these sonnets of Mos>ser Folgores, and imparted his 
notions of the enjoyments of the poor. We regret oui‘ inability 
to look on this picture also, since the two would enable us to 
present a tolerably complete outline of the popular amusements 
of ItiiJy. 

It is much to bo regretted that those who have written on 
symbolisms, for the most part have viewed tJie subject from 
merely a theological point of view, or at least have restricted 
their researches to the bare demands of archieology. The sub¬ 
ject of popular amusements would derive nimdi light from a 
liistory of the symbols adopted by vuriems nations, and especially 
from those belonging to the trading corporations and guilds. 
We can afford, howovoi* to liint only at an unworked vein of 
inquiry that would j)r()bably illusti’aLc better than the liistory 
of cabinets and campaigns tlic social development and jieculiarities 
of a people. The guilds of Europe with their banners, dcAuces, 
and periodical festivals, date from a remote antiquity, aud 
althougli they wert> considerably modified by Christian emblems 
and ideas, they lurk m many an obscure comer of Homan and 
oriental record. f , 

The gravity with wliich we Englishmen disport ourselves, 
appeared to Froissart, accustomed to the lighter and more graceful 
mirtu of France, a feature of peculiar significance in the national 
character. It is indeed impossible to deny that the English have 
a relish for broad fun, since have wo not Fielding's, and Smollett's, 
and Dickens s novels, and Shakespeare’s Falstaff, constables, and 
clowns ? But wc are not a demonstra'tive people like the Athenians 
and the French, and although our comedy is as rich as that of 
Aristophanes and Moliere, our assemblies and recreations have 
assuredly an air of steady and serious business. We would not, 
indeed, exchange the general sobriety of our cities for the indis¬ 
criminate levity of Vienna, nor are we disposed to regard it as a 
symptom of aay constitutional or deep-seated melancholy. We 
ascribe it rather io the more domestic character of our habits, as 
compared with those of most continental nations. Even sadness 
^an seldom i^ointiun it» equable demeanour in a crowd, where 
the otton^Bion is perpetually diverted from self by the passing 
objects, the converse and gesticulations going on on every side. 
The liveliest people: of antiquity were the Athenians, whose life 
was almost parsed in the streets; the e^maL ai^ and ^stles^ess 
are provocatives if not to at least to o<]PQa|Kt^qn^hip; and 
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a jjopulation that has scarcely a home, is generally to outward 
semblance noisy and demonstrati\*e. If physiognomy indued be 
an index of the cheerfulness or the gravity of a people, we are 
inclined to think that an English crowd will boar comparison 
with that of any country for a general expression of content. 
More anxious faces will be met with in Paris or New York in an 


hour than London exhibits in a week; although indeed on tlie 
occasion of a spectacle or a general holiday, there will be in both 
the former cities greater noise and ostentation of pleasure. We 
seldom scream, shout, or give way to inoxtinguishahle laughter; 
but neither do we so often shed tears, rend our hair, or commit 
suicide. If wo possess no sober certainty of waking bliss as a 
nation, and exercise to tlie full our privilege of grumbling at the 
weather, the crops, and the government, we have few^er ^ineutes^ 
fewer revolutions, fewer breakings-up of the great central abysses 
of passion than have occurred among nations claiming to ho 
livelier and more sensitive than ourselves. Put our immediate 


business is with the national character as exhibited or suggested in 
its seasons of relaxation; and it must he admitted that these for 
the most part are of a saturnine complexion. A manly vigour 
from the earliest times is perceptible in the recreations of the 
Eiiglisli nation. After the first pi’cssure of the Norman yoke \vus 
lightened, and the conquerors had ceased to regard the couqticrcd 
with scornful or jealous eyes, the native sports of the Saxons 
were permitted them and even encouragefil. iChe earlier wars of 
the Norman kings with France had been waged chiefly witli the 
lances and battleaxes of their own retainers; hut the efficiency 
of the English archers manifested itself so strikingly on many 
critical occasions, that the practice of the how \vas diligently 
enforced by the Plantagenets. Nor after the close of the Barons' 
wars did the Tudors overlook this formidable adjunct to the 
rude artillery of their day, and indeed througliout the fifteenth 
century nothing more surely proves the good understanding 
bet_wecn the government and the people than the universal 
practice of bearing arms. Every man was a soldier, and equipped 
according to liis rank and means with corresponding anuour and 
weapons. The exercises of the tilt-yard at the HaU or Castle 
were reserved for those of gentle birth; and the imitation of war, 
often very near its reality—was at once a high enjoyment and a 
noble accomplishment. It was enacted by voiious statutes, com¬ 
mencing with an Act passed in the Parliament at Winchester, 
in the thirteenth year of Edward L, “ that every man hf(Ve harness 
in his house to keep the peace after the ancient assizc'-rthat is 
to say, every man between fifteen years of age and sixty years, 
shall be assessed and sworn to annour according to the quantity 
of his lands and goods.” As tfie bow wjas the fayomito weapon 
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of the English peasantry, regular practice was, enforced, and 
sliouting was both the training and the amusement of all ^vhoso 
})roperty in land did not amount to forty shillings in *alue. 
Every hamlet had its pair of butts: and on Sundays and holidays 
—our ancestors would have marvelled at the dedication of tlio 
Sabbath to religion, sloth, or drink—all able-bodied men were 
rccpiired to present themselves in the field, and to employ their 
leisure liours as valyant Englishmen ouglit to do.'* Mayoi;s, 
hailitfy, niul headboroughs were directed to see these manly 
ainusonients observed; and if they neglected to do so, were 
fined twenty shillings for each proven omission of their duty. 
It is interesting to remark how sedulously our legislators live 
centuides ago discouraged “unthrifty games,*’ and especially such 
as being of a sedentary kind, might he practised in taverns and 
places of ill resort. Numerous are the statutes levelled by the par¬ 
liaments of the Elantugenots against “the plays of howls, ipioits, 
dice, kails/’ as numerous the complaints of veteran soldiers 
against the addiction of tfie younger sort of recruits to dancing, 
carding, and dicing! JVTany of the national sports, indeed, have 
justly fallen into comparative desuetude, and we now seldom 
read of bull-baitings or prize-fights. With these and witli all 
unjusements that involve cruelty to animals or brutalise those 
wlio practise them, \?e can well dispense ; yet wo may he allowed 
to regret the abeyance of foot-ball on the village camping-land, 
and the periodical matches of wrestlers at wakes and fairs. It 
is one of the liighost recommendations of cricket that it brings 
together men of all degrees; and wo quite go with Lord John 
Manners in his benevolent wish to devise and promote all such 
recreations as equalize ranks, and wherein superior skill is the 
only distinction. The benefits of such equalization were proved 
in the wai's of Edward III. It is observed by the contempomry 
chronicles, that one cause of the higher courage and more 
effective discipline of the English at Cre 9 y and Poictiers was 
attributable to the terms on which the chivalry of England liv(M 
with its yeomanry. In the Ercnch armies, the archers and light 
troops were hold aloof by the knights and their squires as 
a rabble, good only for the prelude to the*flght, but infinitely 
beneath the rank or notice of the men-at-arms. Whereas 
in the English host a common coi-diality and a generous 
emulation pefvftded all the ranks; the serried line of the 
ai^hers had its place and consideration as well as tl^e mounted 
columns of horse, were taken into account by the con;miissariat> 
and scrupulously tended in the hospital. The effects of this 
cohesion were felt loh^ after the bow was forgotten as a wea^ion 
of offence; and it is in some measure owing to,the nappe com.- 
prehensive character of our national ^unusenaents, that '^id our 
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aorimomeu& political contests and even, occasional revolutions, 
thero has uevW heen such a severance of classes as hastened 
the 4ownfaIl of the commonwealth of Home and the monarchy 
of France. 

In the sixteenth md seventeenth centuries, masques and plays 
constituted a prominent feature in the pastimes of the English 
people. The world has hitherto seen tliree great dramatic 
eras in three distinct nations; and the eminence of Greece, 
Spain, and England, in this province of art, may be attributed 
to the intense sympathy of their population generally with 
dramatic passion and pageantry. Of Greece and Spain it 
must suifice to observe, that tlieir, great dramatic eras cor¬ 
respond nearly with the most vigorous development of the 
national energies. Greece owed to the fusion of classes, result¬ 
ing from her invasion hy Persia and to the national exultation 
consequent on its conclusion, all the nobler and most vital ele¬ 
ments of her dramatic literature. The restless activity which 
propelled Spain in the fifteentli century towards enterprise in 
Europe and the Now World, l>3*okc dowp in some degree her 
provincial diftereuces and isolation, and fused into one mass the 
conflicting and diversifled elements of her people. Her tlieatre 
was the exponent of the national triumphs, and reflectetl to her, 
in tho noblest mirrors of poetry, the deed?? and sufierings that 
had rendered her great. Jler dramatic literature, indeed, was 
the only point at which the upper and '^lower classes of the 
Spanish i)eoi}lc really osculated. The court and the nobles were 
too deeply intrenched belhnd their own pride and immunities to 
blend readily with the middle orders; the towns were sluuply 
distinguished from the country the inland provinces, where the 
people were shepherds or vino-growers, from the coast provinces, 
where the inhabitants wore engrossed by either regular or 
irregular trade. In the Spanish drama, how^ever, there existed 
a common point of union for all these classes, and it exhibits 
tiie chtuacteristics of the nation even more fully than the popular 
spectacles. The English drama rests upon a broader basis than 
that of either Athens or Madrid. The avenues to it had been 
prepared ia the ruder periods of the Plantagenets, For not 
only were masques and plays acted at court, or in the castles 
of the nobles, but itinerant companies wandered, as in ancient 
Greece, from village tp village, performing in banjB or taverns, 
ex in. the farm-lmuse kitchen^ the moralities and > mysteries'^ 
the -prelu^al noteB of Marlowe and Shakespeare* To our- 
aelves, who can measure the effect of rude foreshadow- 
onljf' by the impression they would now^ p^odme, these 
m which sainte .and angels are’a^ors, and the Deity 
mi of profanity. 
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Yet it is a semblance only^ for they were "Relieved when 
represented, were conceived in good faith, and were acted with 
devout earnestness. They were no more profane than the .early 
cpiaintnesses of painting, or the subtle investigations of the 
fcchool-mon. They were the expressions of an imaginative ago upon 
subjeclb which reject the cold conclusions of the reason. Uliey 
were, moreover, at a time when few could road, and fewer could 
write, the alphabet of a people who felt strongly even if they 
understood darkly; and to the passionate emotions occasionally 
displayed in the ‘‘Moralities” wo owe much of tlie loftier and 
more eloquent passion of tlie nalional drama. All great nations 
are indeed dramatic, booauee life is at one period of their fortunes 
a simple phenomenon and an overpowering mystery. 'J'hey see in 
part, and they prophesy in part; and both their vision and their 
apprehensions are in earnest. To produce a great dramatist, the 
drama must previously he the x)as5iou of a people. The drama 
in ihe sixteentli century was the especial amusement of the 
English from the palace to the villago-greon. 'i1je Englisli were 
then in a similar c<'ji(litu)n to the Athenians at tJie epoch 
of their invasion by Persia. T'boy fell strong in themselves 
and m their power over circumstances. They liad survived wars 
that drained the nation^s best blood; they ^YCi•e troubled neither 
with social problem/ nor subjective speculations; their vigour 
and spirits wove exuberant, and now avomios seemed opening on 
all sides for their sinewy strength of mind and body. The 
resources (»f ancient literature had recently been opened to tliem; 
the new products of the Christian mind of Europe were being 
daily brought within their ken. 1’heir native ballads and legends 
wcM ‘0 still sung or recited in streets, maikets, and bylirosidcs; 
and tbeir fancy was stimulated by the revelation of lands beyond 
whut had been long su])poscd to bo a,trackless and impassable 
ocean. Under this combination of emotions and circumstances, 
the English drama began to erect the steps of that august 
throne which Shakespeare was destined to occupy. 

liercafter we may return to the subject of Popular Amuse¬ 
ments. We have surveyed the subject briefly under various 
phases—some at the culmination, others at tte commencement of 
tlieir growth, But a field far beyond our present limits remains 
to bo explored; and we can at present only tind room for a few 
brief remarks on. tho importance ©f national pastimes to cdl who 
„ study the past or speoulata upon the future history of the 
civilised world. 

A trirvial and iiaespressive portion only of nation^ UJ^ is 
reflected in the pubUo acts, of a W© may ©omptefeend 

the tissue of its wars and nego^a.tions, its commarcev arts, and 
manufactures,, without there&M apptohesdmg mi 
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prejudices, or, the general clinamen of its temper. What it does 
spontaneously is the emblem and exponent of its interior being; 
and *&ince amusements cannot be enforced and must be spon¬ 
taneous, it is worth the while of liistorians to read the public 
history of a nation by the light of its recreations. No less in¬ 
cumbent is it on the legislators, for the present and the future, to 
study the undisguised aspect of the people for whom it legislates. 
Charles and Laud might have saved their own heads, and the 
removal of a throne and hierarchy to hoot, had they condescended 
to survey calmly the physiognomy of England in their day^. 
Not a small blunder might recently have been shunned, if the true 
significance of the cry for “ Hunday mcreations'* had been more 
subtly scrutinized. It is a question that should have been treated 
on its broadest ground or left undisturbed. Well were it, too, for 
the church, and for every denomination which has intentionally or 
inadvertently supported her on this question, to ponder whither 
they are wending by their oppo^-itiox^ to a just demand, or by 
their partial compliance with u senseless clamour. If not deter¬ 
mined now, it must at least \cry soon be mooted and decided, 
whether governments shall deal only with tlio hard and repulsive 
elements of social policy, or whether they shall extend their cares 
and studies to the more spontaneous and genial desires of the 
community. The State is no less a parent*than a schoolmaster ; 
and while it necessaril) pro^idc& penalties for the erring memhors 
of its household, It should with equal* vigilance and sympathy 
afford space and verge enough for the recreations wluch may 
divert tlie masses from sensual indulgence and specious tempta¬ 
tions, and difiuse a relish for exercises and pastimes that promote 
at once health of body and cheer and content of spirit. 


Akt. VII. — Ministerial Responsibility. 

The Political Future of England. By the Comte de Monta- 
lembert, of the Brench Academy. From the French. London: 
Murray. 1866 *. 

T here is much in the work of M. de Montalembert to 
tiokie the prejudices of the “ fine old English gentleman," 
aud there are some things flattering to the men of movejatent. 
But, whatever our political predilections, let us not fancy that this 
essay was prompted by an abstract admiration of ^he British 
eouetitution, by a purely philosophical interest iu the working 
out of the political problem under the conditions'presented umong 
ourselves, or by a' particular philanthropiCal regard for tbe* iiAa- 
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bitants oi these islands., Ce n^eat pas pour nos beaux yeux. Let 
us ho prudent though not prudish; we may suffer ourselves to 
be pleased with some things which are said gracefully and gome 
which are suggested kindly; *we may he grateful for the tender 
touching of acknowledged defects; but let us not be blind to 
the fiuther views of our accomplished Frenchman. When he 
admires our Medie^valism, and "Speaks on the whole not dis¬ 
respectfully even of our Anglican Church, it is in order to win 
back its fairest jewel to the triple crown; when he praises oui* 
democratic constitution and the liberty of our press, it is for 
the sake of riling the Gallican dictatorship, and of showing that 
some democracies may ca-exist with a hereditary nobility. At 
all events, we shall derive more practical benefit from his cri¬ 
ticisms and warnings, than from his compliments and eulogiums ; 
for his flatteries are all turned into special pleadings for Catho¬ 
licism, and for tliose oppressive instituti&ns which naturally ally 
tlieiuselves with it. This is, indeed, very pleasant to read,— 

England possesses, more than any other nation in the world, the 
essential conditions of social, moral, and material life; but she will 
live, as she always has lived, iu a gradual transformation, mixing up, 
with an instinctive art and a marvellous sagacity, traditionary expe¬ 
rience and prudence with the active spirit of advance, and blending 
the most comprehensive attention to general interests with a scru¬ 
pulous care of the social rights and the individual liberty of the 
meanest of her citizen^.^-rp, 31. 


We hope that this is so in some degree, and that the power of 
adaptation to altered circumstances is not yet utterly lost to the 
British Constitution; that the organs essential to life and growth 
in the body politic arc not yet ossified. The so-called Adminis¬ 
trative Reform movement, although with little result for the 
present, was an indication of this life. M. de Montalenibert, 
indeed, judges of that agitation differently from ourselves; he 
considers it to have been “ the symptom of a dangerous tendency 
in the public mind*’ (p. 74), and attributes it to an irritation 
caused by a public but selfish sense of dissatisfaction at the dis¬ 
tribution of official patronage. That a reipedy is imperatively 
required for the evils pointed out in the following passage must 
be allowed, but tbcir .removal cannot be accomplished without 
popular efforts ^^ell sustained. 


^Formerly the number of pubKc functionaries was much .smaller 
thau it is now. The functionaries jq)pomted and paid by the State 
were oop^aratively^ fcjw, and. of little ^ indiyidud importance. They 
inspired litith^ ^teeih.'XK^ envy in the immen^ majority of the people, 
who ^ 0^4 not Jook to; govenmiep^^ lyant th^ ahd 

thnt the Unuteq be 
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considered the re^i^ard of ihc followers of .the aristoeracy, or of the 
rinng men of political world. Uiis state of icings is altered in 
as it is in France. The extension of education among the 
masses, by dislocating from humbler*walks a va^t number of indi* 
viduals, hag created so many now candidates for government offices; 
and on the othei’ hand, although the slow but incontestable progress 
of administrative centralization has increased the number of places to 
be given, it is, and will always be, infinitely less than that of the 
oandidates. Both, however, are increased and increasing. This is 
the great peril of English society. The evil is certainly as yet not 
near so great as it is in the nations of the Continent; but England is 
already launched on that fatal slide. It is high time for her statesmen 
to see that a general immoderate pursuit of public office is the worst 
of all social diseases. It expands throughout the body of the nation 
a venal and servile leaven which has not the merit of correcting or 
excluding, even in those provided for, the spirit of faction and anarchy. 
It creates a hungry and greedy crowd, capable of any violence to sa¬ 
tisfy their appetite, and ready for any baseness as soon as it is satisfied, 
A people of place-hunters is the lowest of people. There is no igno¬ 
miny that it is not ready to undergo or perpetrate.”—pp. 74-5, 

\ * * 

“ Fatal slide,” indeed; but the impulse down the treacherous 
incline has been given from above and not from below. It is 
not fair to represent the immoderate pursuit of public office and 
place as emerging spontaneously from the'masses by reason of 
their improved education; and be can have obseiwed but little 
the conduct of the two great political, factions of the country 
when they have been respectively in possession of the power of 
the government, who has any, the least faith in an appeal to our 
“ statesmen" to check this growing evil. It is an evil of their 
own fostering; it is the method by which Whigs and Tories 
ahke have discovered that the “ Queen’s government can alone 
ho carried on.” The conl^ralization of the patronage of an im¬ 
mense number of places in the hands of the government of the 
day, or wliich is the'same thing, looked at from another point of 
view, the ramification of the government influence over the whole 
country, must neoessarily be corrupting. A reaction against 
such a system is not to be attributed to greed of gain on the 
part of the excluded, it is rather a sign that some poison of the 
body politic Temains as yet untainted. No doubt there is a daily 
increasing number of qualified competitors for all places which par¬ 
take of the nature of patronage; but so are competitors more nu- 
meix)us end betor qualified- than heretofore for all social-positipns 
where industry and skill aa?6 required. But in & factory^dn a bank, 
even on a &ni^ the best men obtain the best places; . !^ 
fisd era those who are worst off, by reason ofr their idlehcsa 
or incapacity ; ithe agitators axe the monwho atodear to tbek 
ployists at any wages, and who demand th^t hands, focsqpth; 
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should be paid alike* for in no other way oan the skulk obtain 
the same advantage as the good workman. This is not the kind 
of dissatisfaction which* prevails respecting public patronage. 
J^or is thi# iatto a dissatisfaction expressed merely by those 
wlio belong to the party which is out. The ins revel in their 
advantages, the ouU bide their time, think it long in coming, 
but would not rain a system from which they expect in their 
turn to profit No movement was ever less open to the charge of 
ginislcr purpose than that so-called of Administrative Reform; 
and the fact of evil omen to our political liberty and happiness 
is, that since the first outburst of indignation the lenders of 
tlint movement have not received sufficient popular encourage¬ 
ment to persevere effectually in their work. That is the worst 
augury as to the future, that the people suffered themselves to be 
perplexed and mystified by official dust-throwing, and turned 
aside from going straight to a reform of the whole system of 
government patronage. But it is not on the people lies the worst 
moral blame. They have been accustomed to think, that when the 
existence of an abuse j^as once been brought to the cognizance 
of their own house, as they imagine it to be, they may safely 
intrust the prosecution of all inquiry, and the provision of all 
noccssaiy remedies, to tlie wisdom and public spirit of their 
roijresentativcs. It ifi only now coming clearly before the know¬ 
ledge of the countty at large, what the House of Commons, as 
ill present constituteJ, really is. It is itself the central bureau, 
the chief agency office, for conducting the system of that govern¬ 
ment patronage, which often exercises so fatal an influence on the 
public interests at home and abroad, and carries corruption 
through the whole length and breadth of the land. 

Jb’or the ramifications of that patronage agency extend them¬ 
selves like a net-work over the whplc kingdom. Not only 
govemoi^hips, bishoprics, commissionerships, are the price of 
parliamentary support, but not the meanest place under the 
Customs, the Excise, tlio Post-office, is bestowed without re^ 


ferenoe to party objects, either as purchase or reward. Tory 
parsons, Wlug squires, Nonconformist town-councillors are the 
local agoats through whom the patronage is distributed, according 
to the political denominatiou of the Government, according to the 
necessity it feels itself under of conciliating the agricultural, the 
clerical, ortiie dissenting interest. Corruption is thus extended 
to the obs<nirest country village, which is connected with the rest 
of the emigre: by a. wallong poetmaa, who owes his petty place to 
the small to the county member. This 

kind of widdy isnd :moi&a 

demoihlisting bribery and ^ bas^ 

This 
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bourhpods is far more enervating to the political moral sense, 
though not so scandalous as the coarser kind of electioneering 
by pphlio-house oratory, flags, music, and drunkenness. It is 
really a tampering with the national integrity and conloience, and 
more degrading tJian the distribution of patronage by caprice or 
by court intrigue. The machinery is as obvious as that of a 
skeleton clock. Everybody knows all about it* And both the 
majority or winning political side for the time being, which 
enjoys the fruits of representative government, and the dissatis¬ 
fied excluded minority are equally dishonoured. We cannot 
ignore the scandal, nor, as was said once of a corrupt ministry, 
treat it in the Oriental fashion, and,turn our backs upon the 
exposure; for no man, Englishman at least, can turn his hack 
upon his own nakedness. 

Tliis corruption has originated in the Parliamentary centre; 
the demand has been created,by the organization of the supply. 
That the great parties might fight out their own battles on tlie 
arena of the House of Commons upon the understanding which 
prevails between them, it has been necessary that tlie consti¬ 
tuencies should be kept quiet. The organization of patronage 
through the House of Commons itself effects this. No extension 
of suffrage, not even if it were accompanied with the ballot, 
M’ould remedy this growing evil. Simultaneously with the ex¬ 
tension of the suffrage would take place a farther development 
of the system of patronage. The cornq)ti(fn “would become still 
farther diffused. AVith tlie enlargement of the constituencies tho 
numbers of those who could do something for the Government*' 
would be increased, and the force of free public opinion, outside 
of the privileged constituency, and. which alone tends to keep in 
order the constituents and the constituees, would be proportion¬ 
ately diminished. 

It appears even to bo the policy of those now in power, so to 
take their measures as to make safe their continuance in office, 
before according extension of political privileges; to arm them¬ 
selves, by further centralization, and an increase of patronage 
distributable by local agents, against any dangers wliich may 
arise from tlie impulses of a new-found liberty. If any new 
necessity arises out of the complications of our social condition, 
if any anachronism is to be connected, advantage is taken of it 
to centralize, to constitute government boards, offices, and de¬ 
pendents. Even the estehlishment of a rural police, and the refijjm 
of local testamentary registries, must be worked upon'the uniform 
design. First throw a sop to Cerberus, and then pass on safely. 
First increase the patrdnage> and . then, enlarge the constituency. 
Provide the meat before the mouths^ ^ - e, 

We say that little security fp? good governtnent will be foui^ 
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in an extension of the suffrage, v?ith or without th^ ballot, unless 
the present machinery for the corruption of the constituency be 
rendered powerless. Otherwise the more extended the consti¬ 
tuency the wider apread will Be the corruption,—such corruption, 
that is, as is compatible with the delicacies of the present day. 
As the centralization of increased patronage in the hands of 
Government, wifh its distribution through the members of the 
House of Commons, entangles an increased constituency in 
the net-work of its influence, there will cease to be a safeguard 
in public opinion ;—there will, in fact, he no public opinion 
lying outside of the constituencies themselves. The pressure of 
iho constituencies on their representatives is now seldom felt, 
but with respect to some class object, or in obedience to some 
sectarian impulse—for an anti-?VIaynooth, n pro-Sabbath, tin 
anti-Churoh-rate demonstration. It is ^liemeval, and satisfied 
with a nugatory vote, because not founded on a broad public 
opinion. Meanwhile, irresponsible government pursues its way 
with respect to imperial objects. If natural pangs awakened 
recently both the constituent and non-constituent part of the 
country to cull to account the real authors of national suffering 
and discredit, it was found that the means of enforcing the desire 
of the nation were not provided by the existing Constitution. 
While we were makkfg the chuck, the lathe stood still; or, aJns! 
we have not yet devised the chuck that will suit that-picceof 
work. But we may be sure that the mei'e application of force, 
nmral or other, will never cause an ill-adapted instrument to 
accomplish its work well. And the destinies of the country 
would bo far safer in the hands of inferior persons, vrho knew that 
they were subject to an effectual responsibility, than in those of 
men who affect the highest mt>ral tone, but who feel that for 
all purposes of public life they are practically in’esponsible to 
the people at large. 

A political observer, more shrewd even than M. de Montalem- 
hert, lias remarked, that nothing is of more importance to the 
stability of a state, than that facility should bo given by its con¬ 
stitution for the accusation of 'those who are supposed to have 
committed any public wrong. The benefit df such provision is 
twofold. First, the salutary fear of the probable coming of a day 
of account will restrain the evil practices of some bad men and 
self-seekers 5 secondly, the legal o^Uet of accusation gives vent 
to peccant humours in the body pdlitic,- which, if checks and 
driven inward, would work to the utter min of the Constitution, If 
the laws of a stath provide no practicable means of impeaching 
public servants,'they can neither be punished if guilty, nor effee- 
tually clear thmselvCs when innocent: the distinction's lost 
between aocusatioh and calumny. Among' other ihWUufces of the 

[Vol, LXVI, No, CXXiX.]—N»w VoL X, No. L 0, 
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ill eflfects of tke ^ant in a state of plai®: metliods of impeaoliment, 
Machiayelli gives the follo^ving:— 

The Florentine army was cneampe^d before Imcea, under the com¬ 
mand of Giovanni Guicciardini, their commiss^y. * By his ill fortune 
or conduct the town was not taken; which of the two soever it was, 
Giovanni was aspersed as having been bribed by tlie Imccheso, which 
calumny being propagated by his enemies, nettlfed Giovanni, and 
almost brought him to despair; and though in order to his justifica¬ 
tion he offered to put himself into the hands of the captain, yet all 
was to no purpose; for in that commonwealth there Avaa nobody 
qualified to clear him,—from whence arose gi'eat contentions, which 
brought that poor commonwealth into a most deplorable condition.”* 

We do not, therefore, attribute, as M. de Montalembeil would, 
the outburst of indignation whfoh was called forth by the ('Crimean 
disasters, nor the dit,salisfaction which rankles in the public 
mind at tlm sham investigations into the causes of them, nor the 
distrust with -which the circumstances and terms of pacification 
are- regarded, to the impatience of a democracy undisciplined, 
childish, and fretful under reverses ; we atUibutc them to a nutuvid 
anguish and to a justifiable suspicion. Not so easily explicable 
is the lull which has succeeded to that outburst. To this con¬ 
tributes, it is to be feared, in great degree, tlie wide operation of 
that system of corruption to which -we akeady alluded, 

together with a surprise and sense of helplessness following for 
awhile the discovery of the complicated tJntanglemcnts of that 
iiristocratical government to w'hich the people luivc suri’endercd 
themselves. England is a Gulliver awaking to find himself bound 
down by innumorahlc cords of red tape- He does not know 
which way to begin to bestir himself. 

If we vaunt the securities of a-mixed Constitution, we oiight to 
be aware of disadvantages, belonging to one mixed us ours is, and 
provide against them. We have monarchy, oligarchy, democracy 
mingled together in the British Constitution;—that is to tay, 
traditions and fictions of a monarchy, the practical working of an 
oligarchy, and the delusion of a democracy. We should make 
plain to- oiu*aelves which is tradition, wliich is in practical opera¬ 
tion, and wliich is imaginatiou and delusion. It is usually 
granted that the powms of aur Constitution are cleverly poised one 
against the athar>—tlmt none can overhear or swallow up any of the 
rest. The oligarchy is, in fact, swallowing up both the others. 
JLet it not be supposed that the Commons’ House represent^ the 
damoc^tio element in this coimitry. Lawyers admit a distinction 
between an Estate of PorJUammt and m Estate of the Realm; the 
Lower House i$ an Estate and. constituetkt. of ^arli^ent, hut it 
neither is nor dnos it represent the social Es^te ^ the Conpnons : 
yet it uses the |tnd the pbweaa. whick it has obtained 
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on that hypotbesis, to repress popular liberty and to work out 
the supremacy of the oligarchy. 

Treason against simple forms of government is easy to d^rfine, 
to prove, and to "punish, l^he levying war against a king, the 
]*efusing to do homage to the divinity of an emperor, conspiring 
for the abolition of the auspicated hereditary privileges of an 
aristocracy, overWing the populai- deliberations by an armed 
force, are palpable crimes under different political constitutions) 
capable of being brought home to the actors and abettors in tliem. 
But in a modern European State, governed according to u rriixed 
('oustitutiou, treason is difficult to describe and difficult to punish. 
The whole body of citizens* injured or supposed to be injured by, 
criminous practices, cannot come into court as plaintiffs or par- 
suers; nor can accusation and pi'<5of be made to converge with 
precision upon particular overt acts; nof, where authority and 
administration is diffused, to centre upon particular persons as 
felons or accomplices. 

It is true that as forms of government and conditions of society 
hove varied, so has varied the definition of treason. It must, of 
necessity have relation to the coustitutionol form of each several 
State. In the Athenian liepublic Ko/^tav Iwl TvpavvlBi was the 
liigliest political offence, as cHvicn Uesce majestalis Avas tinder 
the Roman emperors. In the European States treason has been 
understood to be a crime against the monarch, and tlie conception 
of it appears to have been compounded of an idea of treachery 
against a lord or general, which is its feudal element, and of a 
biblical and Jewish notion of “ touching the Lord’s Anointed.” 

But it would be an anachronism so to apply tliis legal fiction, 
feudal tradition, or Jewish superstition to tlie present circum¬ 
stances of ouj' own Ooristitution, as to limit state offences to 
offences against the person of a monarch, or to suppose that 
treoson, ‘betrayal of the interests of the common weal does not 
admit of infinite degrees. 

It is sufficiently conceded in the abstract, by poUtictil tlieorists, 
that the good of the citizens nt large is the proper end of civil 
government, whatever its form, whatever its history, or traditional 
origin. And it is likewise acknowledged, tlibt however diffused 
the magisterial functions of government, the State is equally 
supreme and Avithpat appeal, relatively to its individual member^ 
under wh^ver appi^aranoes that" supremacy may be veiled. The 
criirw of treason has its es^nce m t&e end to which it is ulti* 
niately directed, or tb it, tends; and when we. have divested 
its conception of^the tromtfbns'and whiehj have 

gathered 3 ?ound we findyit to be 
negligently, ctmpfie^acts end, of eiVfl 
association. The intae^retftlaOA of vidla* of whet is 
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given conjunctures is conducive or inimksal to it, must be taken 
from the mind of the State at large for the time being. But that 
a ti^asopable act, practice, or conspiracy should be directed 
immediately against the person of a particulat magistrate, or in 
>pposition to some particular prerogative or privilege, is only an 
accident depending on the specific constitutional form of a State 
at a given period. And under a pure monarchy treason seems to 
coincide exhaustively with practising against the periton and pre¬ 
rogatives of the wearer of the crown, because the stability and 
welfare of the State at large is presumed to be bound up with 
*the royal interests. In our own Constitution we retain this theory 
,or fiction. But wc heap fiction upon fiction, inconsistency upon 
inconsistency. We have abridged the personal prerogatives of 
the wearer of the crown, les^c they should be exercised to the 
detriment of the gei^^ral welfare; and in order to avoid the 
scandal and horror of making the monarch personally responsible 
for encroachments ou popular rights, or for mal-administrations, 
we have surrounded him with what are called responsible advisers. 
But what kind of responsibility is tlfis ? ^nn it be enforced ?—by 
whom ?—on what persons ?—concerning wluit acts ? In theory it 
is a responsibility reaching life itself; can be put in force even 
against peers of the realm, concerning all acts in which, as ser¬ 
vitors of tlie Crown, they are presnmeef to have advised the 
sovereign, or to have made use of the royal j^rerogative and name. 

But what was the issue of the impeachment of the Earl of 
Oxford, for the sustaining of which the secret committee of in¬ 
vestigation appointed by the Commons was armed with docu¬ 
ments filling fourteen folio volumes, and after the accused and 
undoubtedly guilty person had been imprisoned for two years in 
the Tower? The proceedings came to nothing, upon a misunder¬ 
standing between the Lords and Commons: the Commons, as public 
prosecutors, claiming to take the counts in their indictment in 
the order they thought i^roper; and the Lords, as the court of 
.justice, insisting on their inherent right to lay down the rules of 
proceeding in their own court. Yet that was an impeachment 
seriously intended. At one time it was sincerely meant, for 
there was malice and party spirit in it. But what a stultification 
and self-condemnation of a mixed Constitution was exhibited in 
the issue, Jf Oxford had betrayed the honour of the country 
and the interests of hpr allies by a secret understanding with the 
French King, respecting the terms of the peace of Utrecht; was 
he the less guilty because the great Parliamentary Estates, gtmr- 
dians of the public honour and welfare, could not come to an 
‘understanding as to their course of proceeding ? or should tlie 
mal-faiUurhme escaped justice because, tBchnioally, he was guilty 
of misdemeahours and of treason ? To say nothing of Crimean 
commissions, how saddening recently and vejtatious the issue of- 
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the great Jini’s debate, after the deep sv^ell of public indignation 
and high-raised public, interest, and great note of parliamentary 
preparation. The “wave gathered and culminated, but subsided 
without breaking, to the infinite disappointment of the gazer. 
This was owing, indeed, to no conflict between the Houses, but 
to the state of parties within the House of Commons itself; and 
wlien that state of parties was revealed, the country was fain to 
acquiesce, and to surcease from demanding justice. The imposi¬ 
tion on the country of a Derby cabinet was too great a price t6 
pay, even for that. No iudopenclent member of the House could 
bavo brought forward Mr. Whiteside s motion with even the least 
show of success ; there oi’c; but few independent members, and of 
those few, fewer still are able, for the ability is already retained 
by tlie great parties. Hut what w/is woi'se, no man belonging to 
a party could obtain a triumph of justic^ and of sound policy, 
without linking it with a triumph of par^; so the defeat of the 
party movement carried witli it likewise the defeat of justice and 
of policy. J3ut what a spectacle of a nation lielplessly bound in 
tlio coils of oligarcliy^ vain are all convulsive efforts and the 
tlivocs of a bui*sting heart; as the anguish deepens, the folds 
tighten. The House, so-called, of the people who were boiling 
with rage and iucliguution, or wailing in sorrow, has never been 
able, or has never btjen willing to denounce by solemn censure, 
wiiatever that might.be worth, minister, or general, or officer, or 
commissary, or anjba'ssador, authors of or accomplices in tlio 
slmine of luiglantl,—bus never dared to cause to be revealed ori¬ 
ginal conventions with our allies, plans concerted for the conduct 
of the war, transactions between confederate commanders, in¬ 
structions at large, official and private, to ambassadors and nego¬ 
tiators ;—truly this House has abdicated its office, and it is time 
that it should be called to account forties shortcomings. 

We come, therefore, to conclusions very different from those 
which are expressed by !M. de Montalcmbert, when he alleges as 
au outbreak of the revolutionary and ultra-democratical spirit, wdiat 
he calls that exaggerated irritation of public opinion*'which found 
expression “ during the first months of the Crimean expedition." 

It is the nature of an unwholesome democracy not to he able to 
support adversity; and the first symptoms" of the encroachment of 
that spirit of disoidcr which ends in the debasement and ruin of great 
nations, is, not to know how to explain, except as the results of treason 
or incapacity, the variable and inevitable chances of war. England 
did allow herself, last winter’ to be thus touched by one of the radical 
infirmities of democracy, forgot that the distinctive character of 
free and aristocratic governments is to be cool and collected in good as 
well as bad fortune, ris: Borne was in presence of Hannibal s*id 
Dyrrfius, and as England herself under the two Ktts-’>^(p. 

It was not as in face of disasters dr tHals.feoin^withoiJtrTnot 
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as’in the enemy,*that the cry rose up from every liome in 

Etislaud in life *^nter of 1854." England in the presence of tlie 
foe ^ as i?nyi«?I<Jing as Rome: England would be as forbearing 
to tbe deficiencies and faults of her generals, as.tbe Romans were 
to the miscalotilations of Lsevinus or the headlong presumption 
of Varro. JJut England of the present day has not the good 
fortune of the old Roman Republic. Her Sen«£to and the truer 
part of her people are not wholly of accord, and aro not in pur- 
suit of the same public objects. If tbo democracy raised its 
voice a few months since, it was because it felt that thei'e could 
bo little patriotism in an aristocracy which availed itself of all 
parliamentary and official forms and intricacies to render impos¬ 
sible a real investigation into the mismanagements, to say tho 
least, of its own members. ^ 

Avq tlicre the leasts symptoms of any waning in tbo power of 
the aristocracy,—of the least lowering or modification ol‘ its pre¬ 
tensions? Are they not, on the contrary, maintained at the 
highest point of claim to indefeasible‘title ? Moderate reformers, 
anxious to open a wny of transition fron^ some present forms of 
the llritisb (jonstitiition to tliat wliich may be possible in tbo 
future, without rudely disjoining it 'from the past, luive thought 
that the liberal bestowal of life peerages would supply exactly 
that modification of tho Upper Cdiamber which the times require, 
would reward many men deserving w'cll of their country with an 
honour highly ]>rized, without adding to tlib lieredilai'y incubus. 
But tho IVers have determined that such shall not be the case. 
Ate these men earth-born or lieuven-born wdio may not be con¬ 
taminated by the presence of any in tlieir chamber who liave not 
by patent a seed in theiii of perpetual succession and of immortal 
life ? Y^et tho nobility of all of them issues fi*om the royal 
fountain, is based tipon a parchment and a seal; many of them 
are even sprung from tlic very slime of kings. One should 
think that the greater includes tho less, and that if tJio sovereign 
can grant to a man and his heirs, and can limit the heirs, he (^an 
errant to a man with limitation to himself: one should think that 
a 2 >rerogativc heretofore exercised by sovereigns of tlds country, 
and not restrained »by statute, could not be barred by vote of 
one House of the Legislature ; one would think that a prudent 
regard for tho preservation of the privileges of their order, would 
have caused the Peers to welcome among them new men bringing 
with them the ornament of their talents jFor tfieir* own day; wth- 
out the probable elog of a legacy to the House in the next gene¬ 
rations Ctf booby heirs; Bo^TraiSec aoipwv ufof-—a scrap of Greek 
^ich some Lords understand the mesuiing of; ftUd s^oine^JIustrate. 
But hgoinst law, against precedent, against prudence aud'polioy, ^ 
the nobles have determined otherwise. ‘ VeiSly the age of the-. 
barons has not pa^ised aWay. tTfae theoary of eiiisoopal magaetisltt ■ 
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is nothing to this doctrine of the Peers. It is reasonable and 
accessible to understandings of njoderate level, that a spiritual 
je ne sais qihoi slkould be communicated from link to link till the 
chain is broken,—from man -to man, from hand to head, com|)ared 
with the assumption, that it is of the essence of the British Peer 
to contain within himself a seed of nobility transmissible from 
the loins unto ^ futufe time. Poets, indeed, liave sung of such 
imaginary lineages, '‘Fcrtes creantur fortibus et bonisbut the 
facts of history and of every-day life have given them the lie-; 
and if nature seems to have striven after such an ideal, she has 
been beaten by the intractable material in which she has had to 
work ; BonXerac juev 6u Svyurai St. Tlie golden seed of Plato iS 
not transmitted oithov 2 )^>'" 2 >cnem ox per ventretn ; and wehaye it 
on an authority higher than tliaj of Plato, that those who are 
bom of Abraham may bo children of Diuholus, 

The rights of primogeniture in tliis ^country have had their 
use, and still have, for we have no dispute with M. de Moutalem- 
berU as to tbe ill effects, socially and econouiically, of a distribu- 
tiou of lauded property upou a system of gavel-kind. Neverthc- 
l(!ss the rights of primogeniture are not an innate idea, they arc 
the creation of law, and that which is a good law' in one age, 
may in more or fewer of its provisions, be unsuitable to another. 
Tlie artilicdal rights*of primogeniture with respect to property, 
may eontiune to be useful for generations, and long after heredi¬ 
tary rights of honoiu and function, tljougli not more artificial in 
tlieir origin, have beoji recognised as useless, have l)een abolished 
as a nuisuuce. We read in old authors that among the ancient 
JCgyptiaiis, not only royalty and priestliood wore hereditary, but 
in all trades and liaiidicrafts the firstborn sou succeeded, of 
necessity and right, to his father's occupations,—baker to baker, 
and cook to cook. Upon a similar principle, our Peers claim to 
l>e li(u*editary judges. Could anything be more monstrous, if as 
a body, they really acted as such? Can anything be a greater 
farce as they do not ? 

There is, however, a class of trials in which these .Peers, who 
are in ordinary cases judices a non judicando, exorcise actual 
jurisdiojtiou: in cases of offences by their,own members, and 
especially in impeachments. That every man should be tried by 
his pcicrs, is one ul those traditionary political, maxims which au 
Englisliman worships as if it were a palladium of his liberty, 
thcipgh it is but, the trunk of a defaced, idpL Kay worse, for 
that wliich was once the symbol of freedom from the oppression 
of tbo Crown, has become an ini^uity^'offensive, if not positively 
hnrtful^Eccleiaiasticsb^d once the like privilege of being tried 
hy thei^»rs; puhhe jti^ioe has, throughout Eu:^pe„ except In 
Spain, and ^ Aus^a of to^^y, dwWded ite aboution 
Why sh<mld,a nohte of England distrust or disdain in my can^ 
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the verdict of a jury of his nou-ennohled countrymen? What 
we have now,^ however, particularly to do with, is the House of 
Lords, considered as the special tribunal for the trial of its own 
memoers accused .of treason, or political orhnes and misde¬ 
meanours. We have said that a substitution for the responsi¬ 
bility of the sovereign has been supposed to be provided in the 
responsibility of the ministers of the sovereign? But what an 
inconsistency is hero. England could not permit to her 
sovereign the prerogative of being judge in his own case between 
hiraselt and his people, hut it allows the sovereign's minister, 
being a noble, to be tried by his “ Peers,” by those who are 
brimiul of the prejudices of the ordei\ if not heated in the same 
Oven of faction with the accused. It may be said, indeed, that 
we have now outlived the days of blocks and axes, and so wo 
trust we may r we Hn\j^not desirous of dramatic effects. But if 
the dignity of the scaffold is reserved for those who would bring 
in a Pretender, there should be some penalty for the smaller 
criminals of a generation feeble in sin as in goodness; who by 
incapacity, or negligence, or love of ca^se, or love of party, or 
entanglement iu routine, lose the fairest occasions for their 
country’s greatness ; betray its interests and its honour. If these 
misdemeanours, though mighty in their consequences, ho minor 
ones in reference to the meanness of their rtiithors and the petti¬ 
ness of their motives, the legislative wisdom which enacted an 
appropriate punishment for vulgar nsspults upon the person of 
the sovereign, should not he at a loss to devise for them also 
some suitable penalty, A man may be made to suffer as well as 
a boy, though his liead should he safe. Banishment, fine, imprison¬ 
ment, incapacity for serving in any public fimction, outlawry, 
might well be made statutable penalties for those who should be 
found guilty by a jury of their countrymen, of having damaged 
the State iu war, iu treaties, in negotiations, in home government. 

But if there is no political machiuery, scarcely any practicable 
method, whereby a minister of the Crown, however disastrous 
and wicked his administration, could be brought to suffer for it 
in form of law, it may he said again, that even such remedies as 
we have hinted at are unsuitable, and too rude for tho^ji'esent 
ago; tliat we are not living under a second Charles, or under the 
first Georges. With gentlemanly feeling, good taste, tact, refine¬ 
ment, delicacy, understanding and that sort of thing, no one 
will go very far wrong; there is, above all, the feeling of “^he 
House’' to keep him straight; and then, of course, tliere is 
public opinion and the press. 

The confidences of the salon or the mysteries of th^buT^au 
are not, as we know, easily producible upori the'/.^tho 
House,” and defy for the in^st part the inveStigatibns of* the most 
persevering Own Correspondent.” And, after all, the fefeling 
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of the House is a thing about 'which the young hands are very 
sensitive, but the old bands little; they know itb fickleness nnd 
its shallowness ; in the more violent political thunderstorms it is 
wonderful what scathing the old trunks will stand. As to the 
press, the juvenile and dilettanti members look with a little 
palpitation to the report or "the notice of their last-night's speech; 
tlie seasoned men of business have other things to do. The 
heads of parties and the men that “.work the coach,” are satisfied 
to live d jour le jo%ir; if they are safe to-day they are safe ibr 
ever; awkward e'ddence it would be—injurious to her Majesty’s 
service to produce, iind the troublesome question once parried or 
staved off, is forgotten.. How different would it be, if public 
men could be examined upon oath in a court of justice, cross- 
examined by able counsel, ma^e to produce the contents of 
pigeon-holes and cahiers ; if their memeyry could be refreshed by 
them as to the precise dates of instructions and despatches, and 
occasionally the official documents he compared with the doubly 
private note. How the \>li-hand manner which does so well in 
the House, the nonchalance which effectually puls do\vn little 
people, wo\ild condescend to ho serious and attentive under tho 
well-applied stimulants of a keen public prosecutor. Above 
all, if, when the feeble temporizer, the 'eloquent mystifier, the 
clover debater bad •been well riddled, not only as to things ou 
the surface, but as to things beneath, it would depend on the 
verdict of twelve plain men in a box, whether or not they should 
be relegated to pass the rest of their days at tlie antipodes; then 
we sliould have something like a ministerial responsibility; then 
we might depend upon an issue to ministerial explanations such 
us the unbiassed voice of the country would eonlirm. Then, 
indeed, would be mightily lowered the tone of public men both 
in and out of their “ Houses,” and wonderfully increased their 
cificiency in the service of tlic nation. 

Other democracies have had their methods of rendering public 
servants amenable to tho popular judgment. Athens had even 
its ostracism for its practised politicians, when they were ren¬ 
dering themselves too useful, too necessary to the State, and 
they were banished, not by definition of law, but aecordiug to 
popular instinct. Roman citizens did not try senatorial dic¬ 
tators, accused of infringing on the liberties of tlie commons, 
before the bar of the Senatorial House; and peculating and rapa¬ 
cious knights were summoned to answer for their delinquencies 
at the ordinary tribunal of the preetor. If we have any democracy 
in us, it should bestir itself before it be too late; before the chain 
shall b^ riveted on this^ generation; to be tom off with g^eat^ 
niin to England in some other. Unhappy delusion—rtbat the 
extension of the Suffrage would‘bring extension to the fib^ties 
of England, and is the one panao^ for ail its political gHevances. 
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Batbery asitbasbeen coatrived^haft k proved the means of compre- 
bending an influeiitial: class on the side of the oligarchy, and of 
rendeiTOg the middle citizens accomplicefi in their own subjngation. 

The* first step towards remedy is to liave a clear perception of 
tho exteiit of the evil; to which end, anniiftl returns should he 
made of all places whatsoever, from *the highest to the lowest, 
in all public depa^tmeasts, showing name and residence of ofiicer, 
salary, date of appointment, by whom appointed, and mode of 
appointment, whether by oxamination, succession, or otherwise. 
Such returns not to be moved for in Parliament, bat to bo made 
compulsory by law on all heads of departments, and to ho 
actually published, in a cheap form, not merely to be laid on tho 
table of the House ami printed in blue-books. 

With the information >so ohtipned clearly before the pubEc it 
would be ujiderstood, — 

The true administrative reforn^ would then consist in stopping ener¬ 
getically this truly deniocratic(?) tendency which increases the number 
of omplo\'ments, and substitutes agents salaried by tho Government, 
and removable a.t pleasure, for duties Ibruigrly unpaid, elective, or 
irmuovable — which begins by extending indefinitely the influence 
and intervention of the ruling j)ower, and ends by crushing it under 
the weight of its impatient ca]>iditv', implacable hatreds, and irn])otont 
support. Every Englishman wlio i*egards tho greatness iuid .stal>ility 
of his countiy, should cordially unite to repel this continental pre¬ 
cedent—a 'deluge of oflieials, which will undernicue her ancient insti¬ 
tutions, and end in destroying her prosperify, liberty, and glory.”— 
Montalembertj p. 76. 

A jealous w-'atchiug of tho creation of.patronage, and an ob- 
soivation of tlio distribution of it, by an organization outside of 
tlie House of Commons, is urgently required in order to stay 
this plague. The further spread i>f it would be greatly chocked 
by rendering the lioads of aepartuionts irremovable on changes 
of ministry* What possible necessity or advantage can there be 
in* changing the postmaster-general upon changes of cal)met, 
unless it bo to continue a tradition, that the carrying of the letters 
of tho'peoi^le is a royal condescension, and to place a number 
of retainers at the disiJositiou of the new^ advisers of the Crown ? 
As little necessity or advantage is there in removing any heads 
of offices except the Secretaries of State. Permanent officers 
become amenable "to public opinion and not. to their party; 
and at least the new blood-suckers are greater pests than 
old : “ Plus tolles gens sent pleins, inoins Us sont imporluns 
Party spirit, both in and out of Parliament, would ba less bitter 
and unsorupulous, if the number of the priijBes 
niched which are to be si^?^bled for each: imolntibn of^the 
poE deal wheel, a f - r 

There ia also lurgently r^nirad a new law nf/pohtieel ngdsde* 
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meanour. If the popular element is to hare any real weight in 
Onr Constitution, if ministerial resppnsibility is to* be a reality, a 
safeguard against imbeailities as well as against corruptions, those 
who undortako .the office of minister shoul.d see cloariy before 
them, that they may one day be called on to give account. 
Tlicy nnist be subject to give account, not to those who, under 
the Khiim of paity opposition, have a fellow-feeling with them, 
but to a jury of the people themselves. It must not ho in the 
po-wer of a minister of the Crown to withliold from the eountty 
tlie evidence which would convict himself, and the archives of 
all public departments should be accessible to tlic law officers, 
for liic conducting the prosecution of State criminals, as of 
course they would he open to the defendant. In cases also of 
political inisdemeanours on the part of ministers of the Crown, 
must be appUed the rule which holds in^casos of libel, that the 
jury shall be judges, both of tlie law aufd the fact. In relieving 
the House of Lords of other judicial functions—a reform im¬ 
perative on its owui grourfds,—it should ceaso to he a court of 
judicature in poliucal cases ; and ijnpea(;hmont at the bar of the 
Lords should bo abolished, as well as hills of attainder and of 
pains and penalties. j\ll ’causes, political as well as others, 
should bo tried, without privilege of peerage any more than of 
clergy, before tlie -wnlinary courts. Prosecutions for treason. 


sofliiion, political inisdemcHnours, nuilvcrsatiou in office, against 
any pi*rson whutsoev15r, should he by iudictincnt at assizes. Tho 
appointment of public pros<.‘cutorH is required for tlie good ad- 
ifiiTiLstratiou of justice generally, and the necessary concurrence 
of siudi nn officer in cases of political misdemeanour would be a 
sufficient security against inercdy frivolous and vexatious moles¬ 
tations (d* ministerial persons. Jlut a jury gives a ftiir sample of 
the mind of the nation, of the great body of the governed; tho 
House of liOrds, and tho House of Commons, as it is tradi¬ 
tionally called, give samples of the mind of a class,—of the 
governors. We do not defend on all points the practical working 
of the English trial by jury; but if the popular element is to 
acquire strength among us, those who actually govern must be 
made amenable to the people, from whom, they in fact receive 
their power, and for whom they exercise it. Parliament is, in 
fact, the Govermnent. Responsibility of the Government to 
merely its respemsibility to itself. Wliile the House of Commons- 
eouldr be considered as a power outside of tb© Govemment, exer- 
edging tribunitian fimctaone on the part of the people, the peopte' 
might be sfiitisfieil with responsibility of ministers to it Kovr 
that the House of Gemimohs nominates the minisi 

nominees of Hbuse^ should re^oxxsiblea to 

people in some other way. , There no truer gu^diims of the 
liberty of the subject and his righls in this country than tho 
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courts of law. If the most atrocious criminals obtain trials 
scrupulous in thei^ lairuess, however horror-stricken the nation 
may be at the crimes themselves, there is no fear that individuals 
accuses of ministerial misdemeanours would meet, before like 
courts, with rigour or injustice, by reason of political passions, 
or even just popular indignation. And the maxim, that every 
Englishman ought to be tried by his peers, would be no more 
infringed by causing the aristocratical public officer to answer 
fof his public conduct before a jury of ordinary citizens, than it 
is by putting some houseless vagabond and reputed thief uj^on 
his trial before members of the very class of well-lodged, thriving, 
and industrious traders, on wliose pillage he supports himself. 

In conclusion, we must be permitted one word concerning some 
statements made by Lords Aberdeen and Russell, Feb. 1, 1854, 
which were suffered nt ^le time*^ to our great surprise, to pass 
without remark either ih the House of Lords, or “in another 
place.” They were to the effect, that it was a great baj^piness of her 
present Majesty, that in ministerial crisvs and such-like political 
difficulties for the exercise of the royal prerogative, tliere stood 
by the side of the throne a “natural ^a&viser.” The Earl of 
Aberdeen is reported to have said,— 

“I think your Lordships must know well enough what arc the con¬ 
stitutional position and functions of that illustrious Prince. That he 
is the advisej* of the Queen is bej^ond a doubt in his capacity as her 
liusband and most intimate companion. He is^y law a Privy Coun¬ 
cillor. ... That the husband should remain silent, and see his 
Sovereign and her Ministers in difficulties and embarrassment, and not 
open his mouth to give one syllable of advice or assistance, is to pro¬ 
pound a very different state of that relation from what I understand 
by it. My Lords, it has been studiously asserted that this is a novelty 
—^that it was Sir Robert Peel who introduced it, and that Lord Mel¬ 
bourne did not permit his Royal Highness to Exercise those functions 
which he now exercises so advantageously and so beneficially to the 
public service of the country. I only can say this—that it is true that 
his Royal Highness often, very often—generally—is present in the 
conversations which take place when Her Majesty’s Ministers find it 
necessary to make represientations to Her Majesty, which it is their 
duty to do.. I can oidy say that I extremely regret his absence when 
it takes place. But I appeal to noble Lords in this House, of whom 
there are several, who have had the means of knowing, of hearing, of 
profiting by the wisdom, and. prudence, and judgment of his Rojo's! 
Highncss-^-I ask them to say whether, in all that they have ever seen 
or heard, a single syllable has ever been breathed that has not tended 
to the honour, and the interests, and the welfare of this couhtry ? 
That a person of the talOnt, and thought, and ability of his Royal 
H^hness niay entertmn vi6^s on particular matters from which a 
Minister may differ, is vory'possibte. But your Lordships will i^col- 
lect that it is the Minister vfho H tesponsible; and if Her Majesty 
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should choose to adopt the opinion of His Royal Highness, which she 
has the right to do, the Minister has his remedy ; he has but one— 
which is respectfully to resign his position,” ^ 

The constitulionot position of the illustrious person referred to 
is that of a Privy-Councillor, and no other; and by the practice 
of the Constitution, those members only of the Council, who 
actually hear o?fice, actually advise. If the advice of a person in 
the position of His Royal Highness should be taken in prcfei*eijce 
to that of a Minister, we are told by Lord Aberdeen, tliat tlie 
latter has lus remedy, and “ bis ojily one,” to resign. Yes, that 
would he his personal remedy, or rather his way of extrication 
and escape. But what .would-he the remedy of the country? 
What the remedy of the country, if a Mitiister should not have 
moral strength to resign, if he should surrender himself to a pre¬ 
vailing inlluence, and suffer himself to^d )0 led too far in an un- 
Englisli policy ? A person in the elevated position of His Royal 
Highness might not be wise,*' not '^priulenV not “judicious.” 
And yet he might advise, not only in home concerns, but in the 
more serious matters ^^peaoe and war, and foreign relations ; and 
the far reaching family influences of continental dynasties make 
us tremble even to touch upon that ground. It would be as incon- 
sequential, though not so imminently perilous, to acquiesce iii 
an unconstitutional* doctrine enunciated by Lord Aberdeen, gra¬ 
tuitously, nay, fulspmely, with respect to an accomplished per¬ 
son, as for a free people to give up their liberties to a despotism, 
because of the convenience of working that form of government, 
and because the virtues of their tlien monarch might forbid any 


apprehension of practical oppression from the surrender. If the 
j)erson so standing by the Crown is to be covered by the exemp¬ 
tion from responsibility which belongs to the Crown itself, then 
should he not take part in the dQliborations of those who are 
responsible. If he take part in Ministerial deliberations, he should 
he subject to the liabilities of a Minister. But a natural adviser 


—one’s pillow, for instance, is not even theoretically responsible 
for its promptings; and If it cannot bo visited with condign 
punishment for the hallucinations which it originates, it ought 
not to bo glorified for the sober counsels whfch it suggests. Above 
all, ill effects might follow in our relations abroad in quarters 
where England is not understood, if it were supposed that “natural 
! advisers” of the Crown hre reoogniseff by our Constitution. If 
. Oft any future tiihe one of these “natural advisers” should bold 
c^inmunications,\extra-6ffidal as. they must be, with foreign 
potentates—friends at to/day and enemies of to-morxow, or even 
vice v^rs,d, the in carrying 

on* the foreign policy of the country/tiy 4^^ responsible advisers, of 
the Grown-^ahready too Uttle.xe$poh«ibJ^ ph the part of the nation. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

D ivines of the Gaussen and Biclversteth school liavc done all tht^y 
could to ruin the cause of the Bible and to imperil the very ex¬ 
istence of Christianity. Their motto has been—All or none. Every 
word in the Bible is absolute truth, or it is utterly wortltloss as an 
authority: a Kovolation is not to he <piostioued iu any of its parts, 
and in the case of au infallible winting, even contradictions nmst bo 
accepted as equally true. »,Wlien the alternatives have been so sharply 
stated, there lias seemed a necessity, either of abdicating the luiictioiis 
of the reason which God has given to man, or of abandoning ano¬ 
ther, as deceptive and misleading, the “Bdok of books.” Yet it has 
undoubtedly informed and guided many generations for good; around 
it cling, with almost all of us, many tender TTiemories; it has seaivlicd 
the very inward life of many hearts,—lias aroused many nohicj pur¬ 
poses,—Inns su])poi'ted the feeble under manjysorrows; ami (-(OK ci'ning 
it there lingers, even with the coldest and most critical of tln.'se wiu) 
have been brought up in a land where it is worshipped, juauv nniial'le 
prejudices,'if not licartl'elt and deep impressionsjof res])Ct't. 

Wiien geologians, astronomers, and natural historians, hiivo made 
assaTilts on the infallibility of the Mosaic record of the Cri'acion, of 
the Noachian deluge, of the ass speaking with man’s voice, of the sign 
on the sun-dial of Ahaz,—when chronologc.rs have animadverted on 
contradictory and impossible periods, and other observers have jjointed 
out internal discrepancies in Old Testament histories and in the 
aeeuunts of Evangelists, the niaiiitainers of plenary insj)U’ation Iiavo 
been able only to rejdy witlt their alternative. But another school 
of considerable pretension to aeuincn luvs come to the resexu*. Sojdiists, 
rather than divines, they have chuckled over a verbal distinclion, and 
have thought that tlicy had found in it the solution of a grave theo¬ 
logical question. Archbishop Whately, ro7c discovered iliai the 
Scriptures were not intended to deliver geological, astronomical, or any 
other scientific truth, iixoy might even on such subjects declare error; 
but they were intended to teach religious Irnth, and in that department 
then* revelations oxe to be received as infallible. The insiilficiency of 
this solution has been felt by all minds but those which mistake puzzle 
for satisfaetion; for the range of the religious teaching of the Bible 
is not thereby defined, nor can it be distinctly parted off from the con¬ 
terminous regions of morals and of mundane facts. Especially if the 
religious teaching of the Bible include jts morality, it is here that it is 
molt inconsistent with itself. And with respect to its declarations 
concerning things presumM tH lie beyond human sight and experi^ce, 
little reliance can be placed up6n statements incapable >of verification 
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on the part of witnesses, who, wliere th^ testimony oan he checked, 
are ibiiiul ii^norant, defective, simple, prejudiced, and inconsistent. 
Meanwliilc, biblical criticism has been continually sharpening the point 
of the objections ^to any theory of infellible inspiration of Scrfptnre; 
and, what is more, they have been laid before the popular understand¬ 
ing in an Intelligible form. The discuission of scriptural difficulties is 
not now an exe^citation exclusively for scholars j and the reconcile- 
meiit, if it be possible, of the eriovs to be met with in the Bible with 
a just and reverent estimation of it, is a problem in which multitudes 
of thoughtful laj^-people, and not a few ministers only, now feel the 
deepest interest. 

To the solution of this problem, the Rev. Jolin Macnaught,^ a cler¬ 
gyman beneiiced in the E-^tablishcd (Church, addresses liiinseir, in a 
work distinguished by a fearless investigation of truth, an nneompro- 
misiiig liostility to deception and juake-believe, a sincere worshij) of 
all wliicli is Jioly and good,— distinguished likewise by elcurucss of 
conception, closeness of argument, purity df expression, and coraplet'e- 
ness oJ' aiTungcment. And unless iTitoleranco and superslition shall 
succeed in smotliering the work Avhich wc proceed further to notice, 
it is one which will exercise a wide inlluencc—one %hioh will give 
form and substaTice to ^^ughts which have boon floating vaguely in 
many incurs minds—one which will supply a rallying-point, and be¬ 
comes in lieu of a creed to those who are dissatisiied with traditional 


and luitenablo theories respecting inspiration. 

'‘The objoet of tliis iKssuy is to be destructive of prevailing errors; to be 
const motive of a true ik^ctriuo of iuspiriiiiou; to uphold tiic liiglicst reasonable 
auihorii.y for Holy Writ: ami to give case and security iu CbrLstuiu laitli, to 
all piously and liouestly-disposcd triiuds.’*— Preface. 


In the outset of tlic destructive” part of his undertaking, that is, 
the pulling down the theory of t)jo iulalliblc inspiration of Scripture, 
]Mr. Macnauglit premises, that although fallibility admits of degrees, 
iniallibility admits of none, and a few well-chosen exuncqdes of inac¬ 
curacies and discrepancies will be sufficient to destroy the dogma of 
the infallibility of Scri])ture. These examples the author prefers to 
select from the well-known pages of the New Testament, and rather 
fi’oni the class of evident internal contradictions, than from scientific 
objections. He docs not open any unnecessary questions respecting 
the probable authorship of the four gospels, but contents himself with 
pointing out the impossibility of reconciling, under any hypothesis of 
absolute truth, the conflicting genealogies of Matthew tmd Luke, the 
conflicting accounts of the residence of the Holy Family, the imprac¬ 
ticability of interpolating the flight into Egypt into the rest of the 
history, the occurrence of misquotation from the Old Testament, as 
when “Jeremy the prophet” is substituted for Zechariah (Matt, 
xxvii. 9). Hundreds of other instances, indeed, might have been 


/ 

1 “The Dootrine of Inspiration : being an Enquiry concerning the Infallibility, 
Inspiration, and Authority of Holy Writ/' By the Kev, John Macnau^t, Iff.A. 
Oxdh, Inoumbent of St. Cbiyso^m's Ohureb, Evertoa, Liverpoel, Loudua; 
XtfOngman^ & Co; t 
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-adduced, and the d<^tails have been more forcibly pressed than even 
our author has pressed them, and— 

Lw vast numbers of cases, alternative questions may be proposed—Did 
23,000 die in the plague, or was it 21',000 ? 'Was the Saviour crucified at nine 
iu the morning, or was he still on trial at mid-day? DiJ Judas buy the 
Aceldama, or were tlie chief priests its purchasers ? Did the cock crow once 
before Peter’s two last denials, and is Mark right, or did the cock not crow at 
all till after Peter’s three denials, and is Mark wrong P Alternative questions 
nvay thus be readily framed by the score; and whichever alternative the reader 
accepts, the Bible alike denies its own infallibility. In all such alternative 
questions, the conviction on our mind is, that one or other of the inspired 
penmen was, in each case, mistaken; and, on whichever side the error may 
nave been, the supposed infallibility of the Bible is equally disproved.”—p. 52. 

There are expedients, indeed, by which it is endeavoured to reconcile 
differences and to explain away apparent errors; but— 

“Por ourselves, we have eijdured too much bitter anguish in this matter, to 
doubt that the unsatisfactory apologies of well-meaning Christians, whose wish 
it Ls to dgfend what they suppose lo be ‘ tlio faith,’ have repelled many aii 
anxious inquirer, and driven many an earnest Inyirt into the bleak inhospitalitics 
of unbelief. But*truth is verily great; and although the popular mind—alike 
of believers on the one side, and of unlielievti^ on the other—is still far 
removed from logical and true views on the graM subject of inspiration, yet 
there lias been progress in the right direction.”—p. 53. 

Then vre come to the admissions of some modern theologians, and 
to the palliative suggested by Wliately and others, upon whicli it is 
observed-;- 

“The ‘learned few’ may be able to perceive 4he nice distinctions between 
the religious, and therefore infallible sections of the Bible, as contrasted with 
its non-religious, and tlierefore fallible sections or ineamngs; but the unlearned 
mauY will surely not be able to perceive distiucily these shades of difference. 

“If, on the ground of tliese recognised anil pa1j)able errors iu the seieiicc, 
history, and morality of Scripture, our bishops liad said clearly and intelligibly, 
that the Bible was, however excellent, yet a fallible book, we should have 
admired their clearsightedness and their courage even more than wc now do ; 
but as it is, our ecclesiastical rulfcrs seem to confess a great part of the truth, 
and then to stop short, and suddenly uphold the idea of rehgious infalliliility 
ia a fallible book . . . Bor ourselves, we, as part of the unlearned many, are 
rekdy to exclaim—Oh ! enviable logical perception, never to confound morality 
with religion! and never to doubt tlic myitcrios of the faitli, whilst all the 
narratives of facts on which tliose mysteries are based, are avowedly open to 
criticism and disbelief.”—pp. G4-5. 

As an instance, among others, of error in the Dible, even in matters 
of religion, may-be alleged the contradiction l)etwcen the Old and New 
Testaments on the subject of Immortality and a Besurrection. The 
passages from the Psalms, and from Job, which have been held by 
some to point to a resurrection, are acknowledged by scholars to have 
reference to the Divine interposition in this life ; whereas the despair¬ 
ing expressions in such places as Ps, vi. 5, and Ps. Ixxxviii. 10-12, “ if 
they had been found in Aristotle, iifstead of iu the Hagiographa/* 
would have been taken as indubitable denials of the immortality of 
the soull The conduct of Hezekiah, under the immediate prospect of 
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death, together with the subsequent description of what his foolinga 
had been, while he esteemed it imminent, further show unmistakc- 
ubly, that dissolution was regarded by the most pious of the Hebrews, 
before the era of the Captivity, as the end of man. On the*”other 
hand,— ^ • 

‘‘It is quite needless to prove, by quotation, that the New Testament 
Scri])turcs contradict these sombre views of death; they confessedly teach the 
immortality c»f the*soul, and the resurrection of a glorified, spiritual body, 
ilolh these doctrines cannot be true. Either the despairing doctrine of 
annihilation must he t*’uo, and tlic hopeful thought of a beti/or world wrong, 

i»* ii*i ii I Ilf •» ii /I 



p. 7:1, 


Vtj such examples wo are hroiiglit, at the close of tlio iirst hook of 
tho work, to tlie conclusion, that, may he the proper 

meaning of Inspiration, as applied to the Scriptures, it cannot, con¬ 
sistently with facts, mean suggestion of infallible teaching, cither with 
i’es]>cct to science, histor^^ morality, or religion. 

In the ensuing book arc revioAved the reasons which may he alleged 
for expecting an inspirational infallibility in the Bible ; tlie circular na¬ 
ture of the argument Irt-ivi^miraeies is pointed out, and the inference 
from the prophetic inspiration-is turned aside hy the reilection that, on 
the evidence of Scripture itself, the prophetic alllatus Avas occasional^ 
not constant. Tl\ere are elsewliere some exceedingly acute observa- 
tions on tho conditional character of the Scrijiture jirophecies. Then 
Ibllows an examination^pf canonical authority', and of tin; vouchers for 
tlio infallibility of the Did Testament, which arc presumeil to he found 
in the Ncav. We must bo pardoned for another extract^from tlie con¬ 
clusion of the second book. 

“ We haAC seen Hmt tlu* aiidioritj said to he attributed to Scripture bylcsus 
(‘ainiot be understood as imjdying tlic iufallilulily of iluly Writ; and (hat, if 
it could, we.should still need some proof that wo had an infallible record 
of Avliat Jesus ])ad said. 

“ VVe jijivc seen that tin; ama/ing cxoidlcnce of the Bible no more proAXs it 
infallible, than similar cxceilciico proves nnythiug else, iiiAvhicli that excelieiice 
Lcsitlcs, to be free from all error and im|)orieciiou. 

“ Wc have seen that instead of the TIistory of the Canon proving the BiWc 
jnfallihle, that history itself needs much iuvcsligatiou, if indeed it b(‘ not ho])o- 
tessl^A dark; so tliat it is rather the goodness and approved cxcclIeiice of the 
Old and Ncav Testaments which warrant om* Jissentiiig to their canoiiicify, than 
their eaiioiiicity which assures us of ilicir inspiration. 

“ IVc have seen that our Jjord’s several promises of inspiration may be—^if 
indeed wc should not say mmi be—so interpreted as wholly to e.xcludc the 
element of infallibility from the idea of ins])iratiou. ... 

. .*■. And, yet again, wxa have seen that there is nothing in the idea of 
inspiration itself which renders it iucompaliblc for errors to exist, in a person 
or in a book in Avhich a measure of the Spirit of God is indwelling. . . . 

' “ Wc liave for ourselves at least exorcised the ghost of infallibility from the' 
Bible; but is tliat volume therefore become profitless in our eyes y Tar other¬ 
wise. \Vc vsiue it, not because of* tim sjmrious tinsel with Avhich men hihl 
survottiided it, but for the real and genuine gold Avhich the heavenly Father 
has placed therein. ... ♦ 

[Vol. LXVI. No. CXXIX.]—^New Series^ Vol. X. No. I. P 
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“ If we revere ,aud study all the so-called uniuspired books which wc deem 
wise and good, though fallible, why because wc have aliaudoued aa untenable 
and unreasouablo notion of its infallibility, should we lose one jot of veneration 
for th&t best and holiest book, the Hiolc, to \vhich many, it not all, of the 
greatest and wLscst men in modern times at least, have agreed in afllxing the 
glori{)us epithet ‘Inspired ?’ —^|)p, IGI, if. * 


Excellently well wrought out is the definition of “ Tnapinition,” 
elicited from the scnpfcural usage of terms cognate Vith it, and from 
the application, of it in Christian literature. The definition itself is 
given as, that action of the Divine Spirit hy which^ apart from any idea 
of infaUibility^ all that is good in man, least, or matter, is originated 
and smtalned, —p. 196. 

The proper authority of Scripture is then examined, and the maxim 
of St. Paul, “ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good,” is shown 
to he applicable to Holy Writ ii sclf, inasmuch as it is a mixed material. 

In the concluding part of his 'vv'ork, Mr. Macnaught has thought it 
advisable to provide against some objections to his theoi*y, which may 
bo dj’uwn from its su])posed dogniatical and ecclesiastical consequences. 
Very low professional divines have the epurage to accept the truth, 
until they have cautiously asci^-tained iliat the corollaries derivable from 
it will involve nothing dangerous to theiifc*fystem, or their position. 
Perhaps, therefore, Mr. Macnaught has acted wisely in cndeavoui-ing to 
anticipate the diflieultics which may arise to him from certain quarters. 
Nevertheless, in so doing he seems to have proceeded rather upon the 
suggestions of friends, than uj)on his own unl>ia^rsed judgment; and the 
execution, of this portion, with respect to the infiuence of his view of 
inspiration on existing dogmatical systems, is ifbi altogether successful. 
We cannot think that Pook v. Chap. 1, § 2, will be esteemed satisfactory 
by those whom it is intended to conciliate. There are many who would 
willingly goad Mr. Macnaught into a profession of belief, in order 
to entangle him in the formularies of tlie Chinch to which ho belongs ; 
but there is no autliority, ecclesiastical or civil, in this realm, whose 


questions, as to his internal faith, a person in Mr. Macnaught’s position 
is bound to answer. There jire tribunals before which the writings of 
ecclesiastics may be tried, and *^0 ytyjua^t, ytypa^e, but he is not obliged 
to accept or to deny for himself other men’s infer(3necs. Meanwhile, 
we observe with satisfaction, that there is a gi'owing hand of liberal 
theologians in the English C?hurch—Milmun, Ilampden, Wilson, Jowett, 
Williams, Macnaught, of whom the last has spoken moi‘e clearly and 
boldly than any who jiave ])rcoc(le(l him. It is natural tliat sucli men 
should be bound by many tics of alfcetion to the communion in which 
they have been brought up ; that they should be unwilling to surrender 
official positions; that they should hope, by remaining where they are, 
to exercise an effectual infiuence in the cause of truth, and to liberalize 
a great national institution. Whether or not there is a likelihood that 
such bmpp can be realized, we are not prepared to discuss. But from 
what«iW quarter the inovement towards it originates, by whatever in- 
ibieuoes it is advanced, there is no exag^ration in saying, that the clear 
re^^ciation of the doctrine of the' inspirational infalubiSjby of Sermturo 
will have consequences, nbtffUpon a single Church, but ttp4u Chris- 
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tinnity at largo, as important as the Protestant denial of,the infallibility 
of the Pope. Creeds can at most rem^n onl^ as probable statements, 
when it shall be distinctly apprehended that biblical authority do^s not 
imply absolute tru^h ; and articles may, without difficulty, bo accepted 
as ‘‘agreeable to the Word of God”—^that is, to the Bible,—as fair 
exponents of it, although confessed to contain, as that does, truth and 
error in every posgible relative admixture. Wlicn it shall be acknow¬ 
ledged that those, like this, mingle together closely, if not undistin- 
guisliably—self-evident axioms with unfounded hypotheses, ceiditudefe 
with probabilities, plain proijositions with allegories, metaphors, and 
ambiguities,—they will wither, dry up, and be east aside as useless; 
churches will cease to quaiTcl about that which they no longer regard 
as indubitably tme; and Clvistianity will be enabled, thenceforward, 
unencumbered, to make its final essay upon the evil of the world, as a 
moral power, , 

Wo should recommend those who still think that they can main¬ 
tain the position of the inlallibility of ^Scripture, to obtain, if they can, 
a little book published at Sau Francisco, entitled “ The Evidences 
iigainst Christianity.”^ ScT^)tural discrepancies, contradictions, and 
difficulties collected from various sources are therc'in very eh-verly put 
together. But the result-‘'-1Si not evidence against Christiaiiity, unless 
tlio defenders of Christianity arc content lliat it should stand or fall 
with the truth of the letter of the Bible in all its jjju'ts. ^ If the 
accounts are correct which reacli tliis country concerning the state of 
soci^'ty ill California, wc fear that the publication of this little book, 
unac'companicd with moral warning, may be productive of iuimc- 
diatt: evil. An attempt should at least liave been made to place the 
moral obligations of man on a firm basis ; and gold-seekers, gamlders, 
and ruffians might have been reminded tliat, more than any scriptural 
declarations, they themselves render ])rol)abIe the coming of a I’ctribu- 
tion in the world to come, for it would not he conceivable that such 
as they should not ultimaltdy, here or hereafter, receive their deserts. 

In liis ‘‘Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration/’® Mr. 
Mozley treats of a subject or portion of a subject more conveniently 
grasptjd, than that which he discussed in his work of last year on the 
Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination. In his present treatise, his 
method is fully adequate to the illustration of his issues, his stjdc is 
ch ar, and he applies extremely well to Ids purpose very sensible i>rin- 
ciplcs of scriptural exegesis. He takes up ivs a result already gained, 
that not only in St. Augustine, but in the texture of Scripture itself, 
there is a predestinarian “ grain,” and maintains that no theory of 
regeneration will bo found consistent with Scrijdure, which does not 
re(;ognise a doctrine of predestination. The difficulty is to reconcile 
statements, which on the one baud refer regeneration to the absolute 
will of God, and on the other attribute it to all Christians, to all bap- 


2 **Tlie Evidences against Chriatiarfity.” By John S. Hittell. San Praiv 
ci«co. 1856. 

3 ‘'The Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal E^neration.^' By J. B. Mozicy, . 

B.D., of Magdalen ^llego, Oxford, 'London: Murray. 1856. 
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tizod persotifct. ^ P^r regeneration, as Mr. l^Iozley argues with great 
force, docs not imply, in Scnptui'e j>hrase, an incipient state, or the 
comipnnieation of a capacity, but a perfect condition ; not the bestowal 
of a faculty which may be inoperative,.but the realization of a perfect 
moral character, the development of the rigliteous image of Christ. 
The solvent applied to tlie difficulty which results is, that tlie scrip¬ 
tural expressions concerning the regeneration of all Christians, like 
others concerning their election, are employed liypcfthetically and pre¬ 
sumptively. Thus whole congregations are spoken of presumptively 
and antecedently as saints, but de facto many of them are known to 
be sinners, and are rebuked accordingly. To the interpretation of the 
formularies of his own Cliui*ch on tins subject, Mr. Mozlcy applies the 
canon, that her language having descendcj^d from Scripture, means witli 
her what it meant in the Fathers, and that it meant in them what it 
means in Scripture. But tlic meaning of Scripture is to be asoci*taincd 
by I'ouson, ami u]fbn sound rules of interpretation, not forcing a literal 
meaning where it would be repug’nant to common sense, or taking 
assertions univei'sally where iacis require them to be understood gene- 
,rally or presumptively. Wo should ba glad if Mr. Mozley would 
apply bis key of hypothesis or presumption to solve the difficulty on 
.another side the prodcstiiiarian doctrlnn^apply liis prinal}>lc to the 
case of the “’reprobate,'’ just as lie has to that of the “ elect,”—-to 
the unre£renerat(j and iineonvcried as well as to the regenerate and 
Christian. WJien St. John says, We know that we are of God, and 
tlnit the whole world lietli in wickedness,” if facts require the uni¬ 
versal to be taken witli limitation, and hypothetically in the former 
half of the vers(», facts and cluu’ity requp ‘0 it to be undor.stood with 
like limitations in tluj latter. 

The author of the Genesis of the Farth and of Man,says’in his 
preface, that attempts to reconcile the sacred records with seientihe 
discoveries by strained iuttu’pretations of the former, have never given 
general satisfaction.” AFe are afraid iliat his own work will be found 
to illustrate this position. He lias felt, with many others, that the 
results of recent nhvsiologieal and liistorieal researches are searcolv 
' reconcilable with the theory of the origination of mankind fi*om a 
single pair; and that the inferences of Bunsen and others, from philo¬ 
logical investigations, are inucli too hastily generalized fo give them 
any considerable weight in the scale whicli affirms that doctrine. The 
views, indeed, of Bunsen are themselves not consistent with the literal 
accuracy of the recojds of early human history in the Book of Genesis. 
And as modern geolog 3 ''has demonstrated the necessity of interpolating 
enormous periods between the first creation of this globe and its be¬ 
coming ht for human inliabitancy, so tlie theory of tlie derivation of 
all languages from an inorganic or monosyllabic language, would re- 

* Genesis of the Earth and of Man; a critical Examination of passiiges 

hk'"'^^|^jHehrew and Greek Scripture.s, chiefly with a view to the, solution of the 
whether the varieties of the human species be of more than one origin; 
a supplementary compendium of physical, chronological, historical, and phi- 
Jmogical enervations, relating to Ethnology.^’ Edited by Reginald Stuaft Poole, 
M.R.S.L., &c. Edinburgh: B^hck. 185(>. 
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quire the insertion into the history of many thousands of years at least, 
during which the development of the human speech into its several 
different forms could bo accomjdished. If the origination of mankind 
from a pair is assijmed on the authority of Genesis, or in order not to 
contradict Genesis, the chronology must be stretched inconsistently 
with Genesis j or if the only chronology to be elicited from Genesis is 
to be taken as a ^Jaturn, then the differences in human language can 
only be accounted for upon a supposition oi’ the derivation of men from 
different stocks. 

If an original plurality of human races should be established, it must 
aff(.‘ct not only the literal truth of some of the historical records of the 
Old 'restament, but the whole scheme of Christian doctrine which is 
reared upon such a text astthat, 1 Oor. xv. 21,—“ For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” The “ natural engen¬ 
dering” from Adam will not luivc J)ecu a source of corruption to all 
mankind, if all mankind aro not in lact derived frorfi him, nor the cor¬ 
responding redemption have been needed by all, if all did not actually 
fall ill Adam. Meanings and explanations can no doubt be suggested, 
by which such texts will bemadc to square with whatever facts shall 
ultimately be ascertained; but the literal interpretation of Scripture, 
as containing absolute tfuCh, and the dogmatic structure concerning 
sin and atonement which has been erected upon it, will become no 
longer possible. Our present author, indeed, supposing that the earth 
ha-s Iiecn occupied by several races, considers the Adamite race, the 
last created, the created ‘’in the image ol* God,” to have been the 
noblest; and that in pjoeoss of time it lias by interuiarriag-c mingled 
itself with the other races*whieli originated before it, exercising npoii 
them the predominant physical inlluenen of the nobler stock, and so 
making at length all men that dwell upon the earth to become literally 
“ of one blood,” because one blood is in them. We cannot think other¬ 
wise than that this is a force upon the Scripture words ; and it is much 
more honourable to the autliors or compilers of the books of the Bible 
to suppose them to have been mistaken, limited in their knowledge, and 
subject to natural national prejudices, than to imagine that they pur¬ 
posely spoke in enigmas ; or that a dictating Spirit indited ambiguities 
like those of the heathen oracles,— IVilUo'-the-wisps, misleading suc¬ 
cessive generations, Kin)posod for ages to mean one thing, and dis¬ 
covered at last to mean precisely the reverse. 

That there should, nevertheless, be some expressions in Genesis, and 
some facts recorded in the history, which realiy imply the existence 
upon the earth of others than an Adamite race, is not surprising ; for 
the compilers of those records were not so analytical as to test the con- 
sisteiicy with each other of all the facts which they delivered. J ust 
as a child when it is lirst set to read the Bible, must be more than 
ordinarily shrewd if it inquires whom Cain could marry, or who could 
slay him, when there were yet no men on the earth, nor would be 
during his lifetime, except his own near relations. And these inci¬ 
dental admissions and undesigned coincidences betw^een the Bible nar¬ 
ratives and scientific deductions, will be found to constitute a chief 
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value of those ancient records, and to supply gne of the most interesting 
fields of biblicaT criticism and investigation, 

A very sound, candid, and impartial work is that of Dr. Schweizer,. 
on the “Doctrines of the Reformed Oluirch,”^* of .which the second 
volume is now before us. It embraces the period from the beginning 
of the seventeenth to the middle of the last century; and treats, 
first, of the rise of the Ai’minisin doctrines, the of Dort and 

its consequences, and tlie relation between the B-emonstrant divi¬ 
nity and tliat of the Lutheran and Socinian (Churches. Next, turning 
to France, the author describes the controversies which arose out of 
the teaching of Cameron and Amyra\ilt, and follows their effects into 
Switzerland, where, in its original seat, the cruder Calvinism became 
modified by the inlluencc of the Universajist doctrines of the divines 
of Sauraur. Dr. Schweizer then proceeds in the most interesting pai*t 
of his present performance, and, as wc tliink, the most perfectly 
execMited, to describe the modifications under which Claude Pajon 
endeavoixred to exhibit the Roiormed doctrine concerning Grace. 
Pajon published little, and his views must be gathered, for the most 
part, from the repi'osentatlous oi his opponents, and from the decisions 
of synods convoked in order to detenniue the questions which he 
liad raised. On the whole he seems to IrtH^o denied, not perhu[;s the 
possibility, hut the reality, or the proof, of immediate divine grace. 
Ho was led to his conclusions by a step which Amyrault hiul already 
made. As long as the traditional doctrine did not attempt to define 
upon wdiich oi' the human faculties grace primarily acted or impinged, 
it might pass without question, that it doseen<|ed in some way imme¬ 
diately upon the human agent. But Amyrault saw, with reference to 
the controversies on grace and free will, that the contradiction was 
too shai'p between a doctrine of immediate grace and one which 
allowed any freedom to the will, if it wore s\ipposcd to act upon ihe 
will itself. And he thought to solve the difficulty, though he only 
removed it one step, by supposing divine grace to act imniediatel}^, 
not on the will itself, but ou the understanding. Pajon then observed 
that, ordinarily at least, the understanding is influenced through the 
“ Word,” and that the “Word” comes to each individual under infi¬ 
nite varieties of mental constitution, educational condition, and other 
ci^umstances, of which the antecedents run up to the first fiat of the 
Creator. And ho represented Grace to be the Regenerating infiueneo 
operating mediately through such a concatenation of antecedent 
secondary causes. Opponents would naturally call this view Pelagian, 
as confounding Providence and Grace*, and as tending to obliterate the 
distinction between the offices of the First Person in the Trinity and 
the Third, Nevertheless, it would he possible to maintain the view 
of Pajon, leaving untouched the doctrine of the Trinity, by knitting 
the chain of antecedent causes in the kingdom of Providence to the 
Person of the Father, and in the kingdom of Eegenoration to tho 


“Die Protostantiacheu Centraldogmen in ihrer Bntwioklun^ innerhalb der 
.Refonnirfcen Kirche.*' Von Dr. Alexander Sehwelzer. 2to Hififte. Das if und 
Jahrhundert. Zurich. 1866. . ♦ 
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Person of the Spirit: the .essential question really raised by Pajon was 
whether this latter were not, as well as the former, a cKain r«ather than 
a single link. Unhappily the inquiries thus opened, which if they 
had been pursued might have modified the doctrine of Grace, not only 
in those communions in which they originated,* but in others, wove 



he was an adherent, modifications of the traditional doctrine of imme¬ 
diate Grace must ensue, wherever and wlieiiever the internal constitu¬ 
tion of the being supposed to receive it, and tlie external circumstances 
in which he is placed, are calmly and pliiiosophieally consitlered by 
divines. 



it is tlu'own into the form of a compm'isou, in parallel columns, of 
propositions in ^‘Rational Godliness',’* to wliich exception has been 
taken, with the counter-propositions which must of necessity be held 
by “Modem <fuclaLsers,” as Mr. Williams terms his op]>oiionts. Some 
of these contrasts are ve::.y^jointetl, and will be extremely amusing to 
those who occasionally look into the virulent evangelical prints. 

In reference to movements towards a revision of the English 
authorized version of the Bible,^ Mr, Malan is for being satisiicd with 
things as they are, and for letting ivcll alone. Mr. Malan makes a 
good general dcfcjice of tlie existing version ; but we did not <‘xpect to 
find him so extremely eon^rvative a.s to desire to retain in the English 
J3il)lc the now abandoned text, 1 John v. 7. The real ditficidties, 
however, which stand in tlie way of a revision of the version, are not 
those wliich would attend tlio execution of the work itself. 13ut who 
could concur in the undertaking ? to whoso hands could it be com¬ 
mitted ? Nothing is so gravelling to Scotch Presbyterians and others 
wlio worship the Bible and abhor Episcopacy, as to be remindeil that 
what they call “The Word,” comes to them from King James the 
First’s bisliops. It is not to be expected that these persons should 
acquiesce in anew version which should be the work of like hands, while 
others, who have as little sympathy witli Presb^^terians as with Epis¬ 
copalians, would wish a revised version to represent their own views. 
That a boai’d comprising Churchmen, Evangelical Dissenters, and 
Unitarians could practically work together in syich a, design we do not 
think possible. But this is a subject on which we cannot now further 
embark. 

There is a great deal of information, in a popular form, connected 


® " Lampeter Theology, e±cmpU6ed in Extracts from the Vioe-Principars Lec¬ 
tures, Letters, and Sermons,^* Loudon ; Hell and Paldy. 1856. 

^ " A Vindication of the Authorized Version of the English Bible, from Chargee 
brought against it by recent Writers.” By tho Bev. S. 0. Malan, M.A., of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, and Vicar of Broadwindsor, Doiset* London; BeU and 
Daldy. 1866. * 
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witli the history of the Bible,® in^the work under that title 

by Mi’ft. Conanf. 

A volume ol'Sermons® has reached us, by the late Charles Manson 
Tagghi*t, which are distinguished by a.truly liberal^spirit, the highest 
moral tone, and by a’ style earnest* and impressive. Mr. Taggart was 
bred in tlxe bosom of Calvinism, and his special sympathies, during 
the brief and early maturity of his intellectual and ministerial life, 
wore especially engaged for those who were struggling to extricate 
themselves from that dark and dreary system,—an extrication which 
Jie had effected for himself with little or no help of others. 

The Sernions^^' of Dr. Cliapman of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, liavc reached a fifth edition. They appear to have hud 
some polemical etfects on persons not of the author’s own communion. 
They maintain the divine institution of Episeojtacy, and are anti- 
Calvinistie. 

The Progress of Baptist Priiitd 
tistics concerning the decline, as it is stated, of pedobaptism in the 
United States. It is said “ that the last census shows the whole 


ples*’^^ contains some curious sta 


number of the houses of worship for ihctUnited States to be 38,061, 
capable of seating 14,231,825; of this number, 10,341 iiouses of 
worsliip, capable of seating 3,576,199 pc^»*cns, are held by churches 
practising adult immersion as the only Christian baptism.”—p. 366, 
note. To the po})ular miml the necessity of immersion to a true 
baptism appeal’s the strong point in the Baptist controversy. Wc 
regret to see so much stress laid njion it in thi^ volume: “ The letter 
' killeth.” . The real point, to more thoughtful and better-informed 
persons, is that ba[)tisni should he the seij,! of a Christian profession 
credilily sincere. But this need not be tied down to a profession of 


convemon in the Calvinistie or Evangelical sense, Jis Mr. Curtis 


irnjilies. As tlm author is necessarily in controversy with the Episco¬ 
palians, who retain infant baptism, ho should have taken notice of their 
ordinance of coniinnation ; for altliough they do not, in practice, make 
so much of it as they might, it is capable, as a moral instrument, of 
answering the purposes of adult baptism, while it is theoretically the 
coinjdctioii of the baptism till then inchoate. 

The Christian System,”by Mr. Farrand, is a digest, under well- 


^ '*.The English Bible. History of the ^JVanfllation of the Holy Hcripturea into 
the English Tongue ; with 8i>ecimeii.s of the Old Englisli Versions. By Mrs. H. C. 
Conant, author of ‘^Translations of Neander’s Practical Commentaries.” Londoji: 
TrUbner and Co. ISfii). " 

® “ Seraj^B.” By Charles Manson Taggart, late Colleague Pastor of the Uni- 
tariiui in Charleston, S. C. AVith Memoir by John H. Heywood. Boston : 

CroedijfjlM Kichols* 1350. 

^f-.M-^rinons upon the Ministry, Worship, and Doctrinc.s of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.” By G. T. Chapman, D.D., late Hector of Christ Church, 
Fifth Ed. New York: Stanford. J355. 

I ’ll <*The'Progress of Baptist Principles in the Tisst Hundred^Years,” By 
Thomas F. Curtis, Professor of Theology in the University at Lewisburg. Boston 
,^nd New York. 1855. 

‘‘The Christian System; or, Teachings of the New Testament. A treatise 
■on, and book of quotation or r^erehc** to every doctrinal passage, from Matthew to 
Jude; arranged according to the sdbjects.” By Banks Farrand, author of “ Man 
Natuml and Spiritual.” «l>ondon: Longman and Co. 1856. 
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(livklecl heads, of the doctrinal texts of the New Testament, Intended 
to form a “Itulc for Faith and Practical Guidance.’* *It will no doubt 
be found useful by many inquirers into the teachings of Christ and his 
Apostles, who not themselves be practical textuaries. 

* Among the productions called forth by Professor Jowett’s “ Com¬ 
mentary on the Pauline Epistles” sliould be mentioned ‘^St. Paul and 
Modern Thought^” by Mr. Davies. As a critique, it does not profess 
to deal wiLli the whole of that work, and is moi’C successful in observing 
upon the “ wavering” and fragmentary character of Mr. Jowett’s^style 
than in convicting lii.s views of error. The most forcible of Mr. 
Davies’s criticisms appears to us that on St. Paul’s expectation of 
Christ’s corning, pp. 18-20. In his obsenwatious upon atonement, 
in respect of which tlie nj.ost violent attatjk has been made on Mr. 
Jowett, wc cannot think that he has grappled with the controversy. 
In tone he is not oUensive, but a little tempted perhaps, being on 
the safer siele, to treat the imsafe ]>crson de haiU en has, 

'I’iie argument from the conee.ssiou^ of adversaries is very good 
polemic, though it has usually little ’force in the actual determniation 
of disputed questions; yet •it will impress third partie.s much more 
deeply thaji tlic opponent wliose wcn'd.s are retorted unacceptably 
upon himself. Of the i;:;4fflre of such an a])peal to thiixl parties and 
dispassionate lookers-on is tjie volume ‘‘Unitarian Principles Cou- 
tirnied by Trinitarian Testimonies."'’^^ it consists of a collection from 
Trinitarian authors, of passages, considered by the compiler, favour- 
ahlo to Unitarian VLe\^s. As far as tliese authorities bear oil the con¬ 
troverted doctrines themselves, the concessions quoted do not seem to 
us of any great weiglitof greatei- interest are those which breathe 
the sentiment of mutual recognition and of mutual charity among all 
Christians; but here, too, the concession is more in sound than in 
sense, for few of those Trinitarians who ouunciate the principle of 
Universal Christian brotherhood, contemplate the applidation of it to 
Unitarians. Mr. Wilson intersperses many candid remarks of liis own, 
illustrative of the real opinions of Unitarians of the present generation, 
among whom are found many varieties .of belief. The author himself 
a]>})cars to approximate to an Ariau type. 

Likely to be extremely useful is a translation of the excellent ‘‘ History 
of Pliilosophy,” by Dr. Schwegler; clear without being superticial, inid 
sufficient without tediousness. It supplies thus ibr the English student 
a more convenient and adequate text-book than any that wc know of. 
As a s]»ecimcn of the execution of the translation, we subjoin an ex- 


“ISt. Paul and Modern Thought; lieniarks on some of the Views advanced 
in Professor Jowett’s Commentary on St. Paul." By J. Llewelyn Davioa, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Incumbent of St, Mark's, Whitwhapel, 
Cambridge, 1850. 

** Unitarian Principles confirmed by Triiiitariaii Testimonies; being Selec¬ 
tions from the Works of Eminent Theologians belonging to Orthodox Chui*che9. 
With Introductory and Occasional Kemarks." By John Wilson, author of Scrip¬ 
ture Proofs and &riptural lllustratioBs of Unitarianism." Boston. 1865^ 

A History of Philosophy in Hpitome." By Dr. Albert Schw^ler. Ti-Ais- 
latei/from the original German by Julius £[. Beelye, New York; Appleton. 
London: Trubner and Co. 1856. * 
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tract from Scliwegler’j? account of Hcrbart’s tlicoi'y of self-preserva¬ 
tion. Herbart’S pliilosopliy was a development of the monadology of 
Leibnitz. 

“Tliat which stands ant in the'sonl is nothing other tlian self-preservation, 
■wliicli ran oidy be manifold and changing in opposition to other reals. The 
causes of ciiauging cixcumstanccs M*e tlierelWe those other reals, which come 
rai’iously in conflict with the soul-monad, and thus produce that apparently 
iiitiiiite manifoldncss of sensations, representations, and affedlious. This theory 
of sclf-prc&ervatiou lies at the basis of all licrbart's psychology. That wliich 
pHvch’ology ordinarily culls feeliug, thinking, representing, &c., ai*c only sjiccilic 
differences in the self-preservation of the soul; they indicate no pn)pcr con¬ 
dition of the inner real essence itself, but only relations between the reals,— 
relations which, coming up together at the same time from differeni. sides, are 
partly suppressed, partly tbrAvarded, and pai-tlymodiflcd. Consciousness is the 
sum of those relations in which the soul stands to other essences/’—j>. 310. 


Mr. Solly's Essays on “The Will, Divine and Human,has consi¬ 
derable merit in many of its pai'ts ; its object is to ascertain some 
strong and unassailable position for the doctrine of liberty. The 
author p>reiniBes that, he has been unable to Ihid this in the theory 
which makes liberty to consist in a power of choosing in opposition to 
the net result of the motives, and likewi::i^in the liberty of a single 
act of self-determination out of time, nianiieating itself in iniuimcrable 
concatenated actions in time: his own theory is a modilication of I his 
latter creed, 'i'ho jjoint at issue between the Libertarians and Xt‘ces- 
saj'ians, is thus stated— 


The Neoessarians assert, llial the cause of human actions is to bo found in 
motives determined by laws of human natun; imposed on it by some jiower 
external t-o man. Thus, according to them, all lunnan conduct is absolutely ^ 
determined by laws of couclitioucd causality alone, and the supnlemoiilacy" 
unconditioned element is to be sought in the, will of the Creator. The laber- 
turians, on tJ»« other hand, believing that human actions find some absolute 
beginning in the human soul, attribute tliom to s<jme uucouditioned cause iu 
the human soul itself as their first principle, though of course acknowledging 
certain limitations to the sphere in which this unconditional cause is able to 
^exert itself.”—p. 37. 

In other words, the Necessarian formula, in its simplest expression, 
subjects the whole soul to a causality extraneous to it; while the Liber¬ 
tarian asserts that it contains an clement independent of causality, 
and that it is an originating power. With resjject to this latter doc¬ 
trine, Mr. Solly argues, that “the condition which anything must 
answer in order to coine within the sphere of causality, is simply that 
of being an object for us” (p. 128) ; that the “ I,” the conscious centre 
and principle of our individuality ciumot become an object to us, and 
therefore falls out of the sphere of causality. He considers that “ the 
soul contains a central principle exempt from the law of conditioned 
causality,” and this exemption is to be “ predicated of the very prin- 

4 
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16 <<XheWUb Divine and Human.” By Thomas SoDy, Bamster-at-Law, of the 
Middle Temple, and Lecturer on the English Language and Literature at the 
Untvergity of late of C&ius OoUi^. Ca^mbridge. Cambridge and Lb^dom 

1856 , - ^ , 
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ciplc to which the tmivQi'feal'language and consciousness of mankind 
assign the attribute of liberty.*’ Certainly the' ceiAre about which 
the phenomena of consciousness revolve is not itself, in the indi¬ 
vidual, an object (jf consciousness. But all whioh follows from hence 
is, that this centre cannot therefore be recognized hy its own con¬ 
sciousness as caused; to other intelligences it may become an object, 
and be acknowledged to be caused. It is only to the individual eon- 
s/ 3 iousncss that the individual “ I” cannot be regarded under the con¬ 
ditions of its existence, and that proof of its origination is lacking, 
which is very diflbrent from disi)roof of its origination. But if it were 
conceded that the centre of eacli man’s individuality cannot bo reco- 


ized by him as object, and must be pi’csumed to be self-originated, 
will is not identical with this centre. So far from it, that the 


guized 
the 



of the soul; all which, as elements and constituents oi the soul, arc 
objects of the consciousness, although the centre which supporis them 
and it be not. • 

But let us pass on to tlie solution of the proldcm of free will, w’^hich 
Mr. Wollv thinks ho has jSfund—that is, to his niodiiication of the 
Libertarian theory. His principle is, that liberty is a seli-deterinina- 
tion of the subject. Undoubtedly if*tht‘ subject is sell-determiuuig, 
then it is free ; but is it self-determining ? 

‘^Suppose, for instance, T jnesent to inv luiiid two aclious, and after delibe¬ 
rately wcigiiiug their rc&pcciiyc advaufiigcs, decide in iavouv ot one of thciu, 
witii a fecluig that doeisioii lias been the rt'sult of free choice. Now here, 
wo hav'c both liberty and law. The iibcjty of which I am thns conscious is the 
result of the subjective detenninatiou of niy sold, bv which I liavc given it a 
certain posture, and made certain objective grounds ot action cxi'rcise a m’cater 
or less degree of influciicc lliaii they ivoulu have done had 1 assumed lot it 
a different posture.”—p. 138. 

Every practical moralist will allow that it is of the greatest impor¬ 
tance to the ultimate good act, that the doterminatiou of the will should 
operate mediately upon the conditions of the agent, that he should not 
suffer himself, from want of foi’csiglit and timely energy ot the will,'to 
drift into a situation ivhcrc temptation Avill be too strong for his moml 
resistance. Every practical moralist likewise allows that habits arc the 
concrete results of single acts,—that no act is widilfereut in its conse¬ 
quences, but places the agent on a higlier or lower moral level th^ be¬ 
fore, with respect to the future. So that, at the moment immecuatcly 
preceding any act, the circumstances in which the agent is placed, and 
his then character, as a concrete result of all^ foregoing acts, are 
and, as it were, known quantities; the determination ot his wul at that 
moment as yet unknown, but immediately on its determination it 
swells the aggregate of the character, of the known, of the data, with 
respect to agency still future. -Hence the successive determinations*of 
the ^U1 are variants continually passing into constants.. Mr. Solly 
considers that tliis determination of the will is a self-determination. But 
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t}ie question repurs—Could the will determine itself, in contradiction 
to the net sense of the motives then present to the individual agent ? 

^ " Tkiman actions are the combined result of law aud liberty. Tlie law 
extends to so imtch of the action as by it*s obj<;ctive ua<*uro comes \indcr Uio 
conditions ot* causality. Pure liberty only enters hifiuitesimally in each par¬ 
ticular action, us the momentary sclf-deterlnination of the subject.' The whole 
influence of the latter, however, in the choice of conduct, is very considej’a})le, 
inasmuch as the purely subjective element of one instant Secomes objectivised 
into character in Die next.”—p. 155, 

The self-determinations of the will in individual acts, show successive 
changes iu time. Therefore, to extricate them from the kingdom 
of causality, they must be shown to he founded on an absolute will, 
which has no roforence to time. This is no other than the pure Reason 
itself, on its moral face; and ^‘tho feeling aiusing froia the conscious¬ 
ness of the relation of the individual will towards this principle,—is the 
sentiment .expressed by the verb, I ougW (p. 150.) Now, it appears 
to us that a great deal of Kantiajimetaphysie might have been s])ared, 
and the positions of th(‘ author have been made much plainer to the 
English reader, if he had stated, that he Inaintains there is in man an 
innate sense of right and wrong, which enters as a force-—infinitesimal 
it may he,—but still a force, in all particufaf determinations of the will; 
that in each determination of the will, something is due to this force, 
and something to the aggregate of eharaettu’ aud eircumstanees. And 
a considerable iiractieal value \vould have belqnged to many pai-ts of 
the treatise, if it had retilly been written in English. Germanisms, misty 
in themselves, become iniinitely more misty when “done into English,” 
witliout being translated. TJnis, what fimbiguities flutter about 
the word “absolute.” It may mean, free ajidunrestrained; or, with¬ 
out lin)itation and definition ; or, general, not ]:)articular; or, generic, 
not special; or, without appeal; or, universal; or, highest in general- 
ization; or, highest in liierarchy of being; or, subject to no category. 
We also think that the employment of algebraical symbols as a method 
of oxpres.sing, in a general form, some of the ]>roble'ms which emerge in 
this essay, will not facilitate* the understanding of them by the com¬ 
petent, and will prove an additional puzzle to the weaker heads. 

TJic materialist controversy is running high in Germany, on wbieli 
subject we notice two Avorks: the first, of Di-. Frauenstadtj^^ an essay 
of about 200 pages, which is of the nature of an Irenicum.' It is very 
easy, he says, to place the doctrines of an opponent in a ridiculous or 
oflensive point of view. So w'hen the Materialist considers thought as 
a product of the bi-am,—when, for instance, Vogt says that thought 
has the same relation, to the brain which the bile has to the liver or 
the urine to the kidneys, it may be put offensively, that he maintains 
thought to be no better than the vilest of our excretions. Or, if the 
Materialist remarks that our sympathies and our joys have their seat 
in the nervous centre, it may be alleged iiividioxisly, that ho represents 

T 

MaterialisiTius. Seine AVahrheit and sein Irrthum. Eine Erwi<Jeniiig 
auf Dr. Louis Buchner’s < Kraft und Stoff.’Von Dr. Julius Frauonstadt. Leip¬ 
zig, iSSfl, 
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the feeling of compassion \o be the same sort of thing with a tooth¬ 
ache, and the pleasure of witnessing a dramatic representation to be 
akin to that of savouring a venison pasty. If man is ticknowledged to 
stand the highest in the scale of animal being, but is not admitted to 
be differenced essentially from the other animals, this is described as 
a brutalizing of humanity; or if any deny the immortality of the indi¬ 
vidual, they are charged with holding the maxim—“ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-■mor^ow we die.” Similarly, as the Materialist allows no 
doctrine of moral freedom, but holds that all human acts are necessarily 
concatenated with their antecedents, lie is described as dangerous to 
society, inasmuch as ho repudiates the use of punishment,--*-one of the 
foundations on Avhich the safely of society reposes. 

Ihit the Materialist is ijot without his replies. If, he says, 1 con¬ 
sider thought to be a ]n’odnct of nature, I consider it as a far nobler 
and more excellent product than tlio bile or the urine ; tiierc is a diffe- 
renco in these products, and so therc^ire difVex'enees in the nervous effects 
of toothache and of }>ity. So, if man v the hight‘st and most perfect 
of all animals, his happiness is not tO be sought in those tilings which 
are the satisfaction of the dog, or the swine; and ihe foundations of 
society can be in no danger from one wlio acknowledges pnnislirncnt to 
be as necessary as erime. ..»-i^vcn if there bo no continued existence to 
the individual man, no encouragement to gross sensuality can bo de¬ 
rived thence to any, except to those whose base nature would unfit them 
for an}'- re.il happiness in a world to come. Finally, the Matoidalist has 
hii theory, a.s others l/ave, concerning the phoaoiiiona of human exis¬ 
tence ; but lie does not deny that man thinks, or that lie has a moral 
sense ; although lie regards thought as a product of matter, and motives 
as links in the chain of necessity. Acknowledging, then, the services 
rendered to trutii by modern inateriulism. as, for instance, in shaking 
ilie dominion of docMnutic tluHilogv, Dr. Frauenstiiclt undertakes to cor- 
root the errors wliich attach to it, wlien he lias first done justice to the 
truths which are involved in it. ILis essay is divided into two part.s, 
corresponding with these two objects, and is characterized througliout 
liy an extremely’' fair and candid spirit^ and by'' great caution in not 
])ushing arguments too far. In reference to the question of the human 
immortality, he sums up, at the conclusion, thus;— 

“It follows from what has been said, tliat we cannot iudcccl prove in oppo¬ 
sition to Materialism tlic coniinucLl existence of ilie individual. \V^e can, 
however, point out to it, tliat its argumeuts against tiiat existence rest only 
on an unproved agsiimptiou; namely, on this—that tlic Individual is nothing 
more than a material aggregate,—a combination of matter. Aloim'with this 
assumption, wliich iguoixis the B'onn as the csscuci; of i.hc Individual, comes to 
nothing tlie materialist proof against the coutinued (yvistmicc ot tlic Intlividual. 
If tho Individual Form is not an effect of the material combination, but rather 
the principle and cause of it, then is it not proved, that with the scattering of 
the matter, the individual Form also perishes wliich has governed it. Neither, 
on the oilujr hand, can it be proved, that this Form is eternal. For we cannot 
know wlietbcr ihe species cont inually recurs under the same forms, nor even 
whether the species itself is everlasting. -Here, then, we find ourselves onjthe 
boundaries of human knowledge, where it is not permitted to pronounce 
decisively either Yes or No.’*-—pp. 207-8, 
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The other work which we have to no^co on this subject, tlie 
“ Anthropology’*^® of I* H. Fichte, is of an elaborate kind, and takes a 
far wider range. Passing in review the spiritualist or dualist theories 
of soutand bod}'^, and the materialist docitrine of monism, it issues into 
a critique on the “Psychology” of Herbiirt, of which“it points out, and 
then endeavours to supply, the defect. For Herbart, in liis doctrine 
of self-preservation, “Selbsterhaltung/’ has too completely isolated 
the soul as a “Peal” in the midst of other “ Reals.It continually 
changes its relation to them, preserving the while its own individuality; 
and the succession of these changes of relation are rei^rescutcd, as to it, 
1)Y tlie modifications of the consciousness. Rut he gives no account of 
tlie reaching of the perceptions to the Soul as an Individuum, nor of 
the receiving of the modifications of the consciousness in it. According 
to the theory of self-preservation, indeed, the continual emerging of 
new relations and consequent modifications of consciousness must be 
taken for intrusions, attacks, and \imitations. And perception u'ould 
be resolvable into a resistance «.n the part of the Soul-monad to these 
interruptions; but that such is flic nature of ])erooption there is no 
evidence,—nay, the evidence, such as it is, jsall the other way. Thus, 
tlie ])])ilosophy of Herbart, as well as the Hegelian, instincts us by Its 
failures, says 1. H. Fichte, how psycholog^is shackled in its progress 
and falsified by the assumptions of a proeoneoived metaphysic. The 
Pantheism of Hcgol and the Monadism of Herbart have alike failed in 
revealing a true knowledge oi' the f^oul, which must be sought for by 
way of observation of plionoineiia and results*, iiot anticijiated by 
definition. , 

Materialism, in its turn, is open to the charge of substituting 
assumption for proof. For if perception and consciousness arc energies 
or qualities altogether diflerent from any others wdiich we can observe 
as belonging to matter or its combinations, it is gratuitous to attribute 
them to it; and more philosophical to suppose them properties and 
functions of an essence sui tliough it bo only known to us by 

these its effects, and though it energizes through the instrumentality 
of matter itself. That it caniiot energize otherwise than through tlio 
cerebral organ, is itself a proper subjtjct of further investigation. For, 
some of the pbenoniena of the magnetic sight and knowledge seem to 
lead to a flifferent conclusion. And if further experiments arc required 
before tlio precise value and bearing of tlie magnetic, phenomena ore 
ascertained, that is a reason why all parties, who are sincere in tlio 
investigation of truth,, should abstain from prejudging inquiry by 
assumptions and preconceived theories. The chapters on the origin oi’ 
♦Souls—on the differences between the human and brute Soul—on the 
continued existence of the individual Soul, are full of interest; and if 
there is, in this very able work, a commingling of inference from 
theory and inference from fact, it is because the subject scarcely 

** Anihropologie. Die Lehre Von der raenschlichen Seda. Neubegrundot 
auf inatuiwiss^chaftlichen "VVege fiir Naturf^rseber, Seelenilrzte und wissen- 
fichaftligh Gebildete ttberbaupt.** Von Immanuel Hermann Fichte. Leiyziff. 
1656 . 
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admits of any other treatment. The author holds that there is in the 
Soul a double life, an d priori and an a posttriori efetnont, a Spirit 
(Qeist) instinct with ideas, and a Reason (Veniunft) which 
awakened through sense. 

I. H. Fichte, it'need not be said, holds firmly to the belief of the 
continued existence of the individual Soul; and he concludes his work 
with excellent observations on the difterent light in which man must 
be regarded, histoVically, if ho is here a transient unit in a corporate 
buina]iity whidi alone lias a perpetual succession, or if he is himself 
to survive, as a will, and enter hereafter into other and ne\v relations. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 

A lMiANSLATlON hy Mr, Farit/of Harou von Haxihausen’s v-ork 
on tlie Russian Empire^ is one of the mo^t important publica¬ 
tions wliich we have to notice this* quarter. The original has been 
soniowhat abridged in its English shapes,—or rather, tlie repetitions of 
tlie iuithor have been omitted. Mr. Eario has executed his task witlu 
great cure and great sucec-^^; and the work as it stands is, perliaps, 
the most valuahlc we have as a guide to the internal condition and 
resources of Russia. Wo cannot, liowevcr, help feeling, at almost 
every page, how very fewOennans appear to be fitted for clear, precise 
.sketches of definite sulijects, written with an intelligible purpose, and 
planned on an intelligible principle. Baron von Ilaxthauseu oollected a 
great mass of valuable infoymation, and ajjproaehe(l his task in a sinrit 
of fairness and of anxiety to see a foreign laud with tlio eyes, not of a 
foivigner, but a native; and no one can load what ho has written 
wMlhout gaining a great amount of information, and having many new 
ideas with respect to the j)ast and present Jiistory of Russia suggested 
to him; but there is a want of coherent, vigorous thought, which 
makes the work perplexing, and often insipid. 

The author, in his preface, gives us to understand that his main 
object is to paint the characteristic feature of Russia as a patriarchal 
state. The commune, an enlarged family, is the nucleus of the whole 
system. Tlie land belongs to the commune; each individual has only 
a claim to usufruct to which all persons born in the commune have an 
equal right. The principle is, that tlie whole of the land belongs to 
the population regarded as a unity, and every male hihabitant has a 
rigid to an equal share. The birth of every boy creates a new claim, 
and the shares of those who die revert to tlio commune. The land is 
first divided according to its quality, ])osition, or general value, into 
sections; the sections arc then divided into as many portions, in long 
strips, as there are shares required, and these are taken by lot; a 
reserve is retained to meet the growing wants of the society, and, at 


1 The Russian Empire; its People, Institutions, and Resources, 
von Haxthausen.'* Translated by Robert Farie, Esq. TVo Vols, 
Ohapiuan and Hall. 1856. 
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periods fixed by the Govemment, a redistribution takes place. Tlic 
commune is nfanaged by a chief, called a Starosta, and he, with a 
certain number of elective deputies and ciders, form the communal 
tribunal. The submission of the suhoi;dinate members is represented 
as complete, and the whole body lives together iii' a patriarchal rela¬ 
tion, of which Russia itself is but a larger type, the Czar being the 
national Starosta. M. von Haxtliauson lays great stress on the dis¬ 
tance at which such an institution places Russia" from the rest of 
Europe; and lie views every question affecting Russia in tlie liglit 
which the commune gives to the inquirer. He represents this patri¬ 
archal life as the index and source of all that is good, abiding, and 
peculiar in the Russian eliaracter. It is this, he says, that makes 
Russia homogeneous, united, and compact; it is this that prevents 
foreign nations from intruding upon Russia; it is this that makes the 
whole people look up to, and love their Czar with a simplicity and a 
fervour of wliicli an inhabitant ofWestern Europe can form no notion. 
Moreover, it prevents the formation of a proletariat; ajul not only is 
every Russian sure of" a subsistence, but the children do not suffer for 
the sins of the father, as they do not from liim, but claim as 

the members of the commune. The system has been undermined, or 
at least departed from, by the adoption oi,?vestcrn custoins among the 
higher classes, and by the formation of a nobility not connected with 
the land, but arising from the tenure of a certain oftieial position. 
And it has been exjiosed to a still more serious shock by the rapid 
growth of manufiictimes, wliieh the govermnont has done its ntnuist 
to foster,,and whicli are (‘onducted on ]>urely commercial ]>rinciplos 
instead of being managed by the associated efforts of a commune, as 
M. von Ilaxtliauseu thinks they ought to have been, iu order to 
preserve uncorrupted the character of the native civilization. 

To the work generally, and to this view of the (.‘ommunes in parti¬ 
cular, wo have two objections: the one is,'that M. von Haxthauseii, 
who wrote the latter })art of his work .soon after the Revolution of 
181-8, evidently writes throughout at the German democrats; and he 
praises everything Russian almost avowedly, because he thinks that 
Russian stability will counteract the liberal movement in Gernumy, 
We therefore distrust bis fairness, and think he is biased in bis emichi- 


sions by a wish to serve what is called the paidy of order. Our 
second objection is, that he himself is obliged to confess that It is im¬ 
possible to maintain the communal system. He does not say so ex¬ 
actly, but we may infe^ it from his stating that Russia, not having any 
motive power of civilization in itself, is obliged to rest on Western 
Europe, if she wishes to rank as an European power; that the Crown 
peasants, a very large body, are under a system in many respects dif¬ 
ferent ; that the military on their discharge from service will not fall 
into it; that it prevents all agricultural improvement; and iliat even 
the development of the internal resources of Russia, the flux and reilux 
bctw'een the Asiatic and European Provinces, constantly undermine it, 
ly creating new sources of wealth, and fostering the strong predispo¬ 
sition of the Russian for a life of travel and excitement. It this 
that, as it seems to us, naateriaily lessens the value of the book; wo 
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arc confused between tlia arguments for the preservation of tlio com¬ 
munal system and the facts that show it cannot be preserved. 

We have also another publication of great value on the su^ct of 
Russia, in the second volume df M. do Tengoborski’s “Coinmeritarios.” 
This volume contains a long cha}>tcr on manufactures, completing the 
subject begun in the first volume, and a chapter ou coinnierco. Si. de 
Tengoborski estipiates the gross value of all the various hranclies of 
Russian inaTiufactures as at, in round numbers, 500 millions of roubles ; 
and the value, after deducting the cost of the raw material, as 325 mil- 
Yunm. Six millions of fcho po})ulation, including women and children, 
arc (unployed in this department of industry. Tlie most interesting 
jKjrtions of the chapter are those in which the author, examines the 
ijiiestion, whether the cotton and iron manufac^tures ought to be pro¬ 
tected so highly as they are. In 1S22, the importation of cotton 
])i-ints was prohibited, and plain cottons were snhjceted to duties of 
iVoiii ()0 to 100 ])er cent, and upwards. The cf)nso(]uence was, that, to 
tlic detriment of many other branches of industry, the cotton uiami- 
f;Mituves monopolized speculation, and yet, notwithstanding the rapid 
]>i‘ogross it made, the (jiumtity produced Js in proportion tlie 
]>o]nilation, far in arrear of that produced in other countries. With 
respect to iron, M.. de Tengtmorski is still more explicit against high, 
])rohihitory duties. He sa> s that, as the Ural mines cannot supply 
the industrial cstablishnuails of the north, south, and west, at a price 
which would allow them to })urc]iase, the proliihitiou of importation 
does harm to the one without doing good to tlie other. TJio admis¬ 
sion of foreign iron woi^ld, he tliinks, give a great imjmlsc tofthe homo 
con<l.vuetion of macliiiiery*; and every branch of indnsiry suflers from 
the inferior constructioii of tools and implements, which is the r‘^sult 
ut the prohibition. 'Ilie chapter on commerce gives an account of 
i he homo-trade of Russia; and the autlior calcidafces tliat he may 
sardv set down a sum of 300 milUous of roubles as the total amount of 
ihe home-trade, wholesale and retail. We have then an account of the 
imports and exports. The value of the cereals exported is estimated 
at 30,303,300 roubles, and that of the t-nllow exported, at 32,53(5,1)00 
roubles; llax and hemp together are exported to the amount of upwards 
f)f seventeen millions of roubles. The chapter, generally, is too statis¬ 
tical for us to go with anything like detail into its contents. Jhit if tlxo 
statistics arc accurate, or make a reasonable approach to accuracy, the 
value of this volume and of the whole work will, as a book of roforcnce, 
bo v(‘ry great, ft is to be regi*etted that the English of the translation 
is very often slovenly and fault 3 ^ 

The works of MM. vou j’laxtbauson and Tengoborsld supply a 
valuable comment ou the most important work which we have to 
notice in scientific political economy. List’s ‘‘National System ot 
l*ulilical Economy,”''^ has been translated by Mr. Matile, and edited 


2 “National System of Political Economy.” By Frederick List, Translated 
from tlie Oenuau by G. A. Matile. • Including the Not«js of tho French Transla¬ 
tion, i>y Henri Itichelot, with a Preliminary Essay and Notes by Stephen CJowell. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott and Co. 1856, 
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hy Mr. Cowell. ^ List's object was to oppose tlio pure docti'iues of free 
trade, and advocate the expediency of temporary restriction. This ia 
a subject on which a good book wa"S much wanted, because all the 
nations of the Continent act on the principle which List espouses, and 
England did so until very lately. That England was very right in 
adopting free trade, List freely allowed, and even represented it as the 
last touch of art by which she attempted to reduce all Contiuental 
nations into a state of commercial vassalage. The theory is simply 
this, that each nation should consider not what will promote the 
general prosperity of the world, hut the prosperity,of its own people; 
and that this is often inconsistent with the most vapid development of 
gerieral wealth. By protection begun at the right time, a7\d contiuu(,‘d 
during the right time, manufactures may be fostered, ana thus the 
country contain the greatest jmssible number of outlets for industry. 
And not only does the country eventually become richer in this way, 
]>ut its importance in the scale of nations is raised, and it feels that it 
suffices for itself. England 'proceeded, List said, oix this principle 
until the latter half of last century, and bj’' uniting free and settled 
institutions with this wise puliiiy, ])lace<l herself at the head of tlie 
commercial world. Havnig iitiaiiied that eminence, she then Ix^took 
hor.self to cxpoimding and rocoinmojulin^uhe docirine.s of free trade; 
and if she could have succeeded, at inw she w^ould have been inisti-ess 
of the industry of the world, for no country without -|)rotection to 
foster its infant manufactures, could evea* have rivalled her. Fortu¬ 


nately for the worhl, at tlie nioinent most auspicious for her design, 
the conclusion of the Frcncdi war, her Jandowners were in power, and 
in order to I'aisc their rents, abandoned a free trade policy, and llic 
Continental nations had tbus a hreathing-time, which they employed 
in giving strength by proi-ection to tlieir manufactures. "Tu all {his 
the modern coinmereial history of .Russia furnislies the best reply. 
Both MM. von llasthau.scn and Tengoborski, although the former 
evidently thinks as List did on the general question, agree in saying 
that Russian agriculture has suircrecl, that improvements in inteinal 
conmninicationhave been delated,that the natural products of Russia, 
such as iron, have been turned to a bad account, by the excessive 
protection of Russian manufactures. Russia has not produced wliat 
she could, because she has tried to produce something she has not 
been fitted to produce. But then, List and those who think with him 
reply, she has a counterbalanc:i)ig advantage in the increased sharpness 
and ingenuity of her mechanics, and indirectly, of her people generally. 
How are we to know that this is a positive gain? how are wc to know 
that .an equal or superior stimulus miglit not have been given by 
following out the coui'sc which nature indicated ? List’s book is 
however, well worth reading, and contains many suggestions which 
Engllshia^ti may think over with profit. 

Mr. Sw^aut has published a volume which ho entitles the “ Science 
of Social Opulence.”® It exhibits the efforts of a mind sincerely 
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anxious to master and make its own the wiatiogs o£ the standard 
political oconovnista. But any one familiar with those writings lias 
not lutich to learn from it, although some of the leading questions of 
])(»litic*al economy a^e sensibly discussed in an independent, and there- 
ibiv instructive spirit. But there is no veal gras]) of the subject, and 
no new thought. A student of political economy finds its language 
unfixed, ho .sees mapy of its terms used sometimes in a popular, some¬ 
times in a stricter sense, and if he takes the propositions of any eminent 
Awiter in their most naked form, and applies them in different instances 
which suggest themselves to liim, he may easily make himself believe, 
or may really sec that they want correction. This is what Mr, Sargant 
Iia.^ <lono ; lie has amused himself with devising a new nomenclature, 
and ill improving the signification of tlic old one. He is pleased, for 
instance^ with the amusement of showing that wealth is often used to 
higniiy not the abundance of that wdiich satisfies our wants, but the 
thiii'j-s tlieuiselves that satisfy them ; ho calls land realty, and all that 
capital adds to land, he calls effects. ^I]hen ho takes tlic supposed case, 
familiar to every reader of Piufco^s Uepublic, of a colony, first standing 
alone, and then communicating witli other countries, in order to look 
at political economy in its sig^plest aspect; and he remarks, 

tliat lie tliought of this soiiic years ago, and has found groat hemefit 
from. it. He tlien examines tlio ])ositions of preceding writers, and 
make:? little difliciiltics about them. To Bicaido’s theory of rent, he 
oljects that it might happen that a colony should consist of land all 
c(|tudly good, and all equally convenient in situation. In short, he 
make.? exactly the sort of objections and sugge.'^tion.s wliich a' teacher 
uoiild like :m intelligent to make, and which would be thought 

to show considerable promise; hut tlioy an* not worth publisJiing. 

VVe have, however, a much worse book in Mr. Jenning's ^‘Social 
Delusions concerning* Wealth and Want/’ because it is written in a 
fo(dish and arrogant strain of ahuse against scientific wn*iters and 
existing statesmen. Mr. Jemungs wdshes to tell u.s that political 
economy is not all in all, and that %ve should care more about making 
the people happy, than making them inch. When we come across 
such a book as this, we go lightly over the abuse and the platitudes 
of indignation, in order to test the real value of the puhheation by 
seeing what the author practically projjoses. At la.st we arrive at 
]Mr. .Jennings’ panacea, and we find it consists in putting a veiy heavy 
tax on everything he does not like. For instance, he objects to the 
vanity and the waste of strong men’s labour involved in maintaining 
I ivory servants; so he wishes to tax every master of a male servant 
HO exorbitantly, that the fashion will soon go out.^ la the same way 
lie -proposes to get rid of the smart young men in linoiidrapers’ shops, 
wlio lie thinlca had much better be in tlie iields. Ho would apply what 
he (rails the lenetormmtxm of a tivx, and render it impossible for any 
ei-.ijdoyei-3 to make a profit who did not substitute young women. The 
eminent writers whom he attacks,^ may feel easy under his abuse, 

'.riic evident indisposition of Parliament to disturb at present tin! 
Act 0 # 1341, makes it unnecessary that we should do more than exu*- 
Korily allude to a pamphlet by Mr. Haslam, on “ The Paper Currency 
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of England.”** His main pro]>osition is, that it is now desirable that 
the whole paper issues of England and Wales should be entrusted to 
the Bank of England, subject to the condition that the profits of each 
issue should be equitably participat(5d between the public and the 
Bank. 

Mr. Meadows has published a work on Cliina,^ wliich his peculiar 
position as iiitcr]>rctcr has inudc in many ways wprthy an attentise 
perusal. He knows more about Cliina, perhaps, than any other Eng¬ 
lish writer, and is even able, on pome not unimportant points, to eor- 
Yiici the statements of M. Hue. We think his concluding remarks on 
the ]>olitical prospects of CUiina deserve especial consideration. Chiiui 
promises to bo soon placed in the position held in recent years by 
European Turkey. England, Krance, the United States, and Uussia, 
have each a great intert'st in her, and a still greater interest that she 
should not fall into the hands of^any one of the four powers. The mi.s- 
sionaries of the dilferent Christian creeds alFord a ])retext for interven¬ 
tion bearing a consi(lerable*'an;,ilogy to that of the Greek subjects of 
the Bovte. The success of the allies in tho present wa^ may have a 
much wider iniluenec than that immediately' sought. 

Mr. Meadows has added to his w'^k a long essay on the term 
“ civilization,” which contains some sensible observations, and some 
good illustrations frtnu Kastern life; l)at it does not seem to us of 
much value as a scientific exi)lanatiou of the word, wdiich, indeed, 
scarcely requires an exfdanation. Mr. Meaejows decides on defining 
civilization as “the aggregate introduci ion l)v nian, of elRoient intel¬ 
lectual and moral agencies to the ivductioii of the jdiysical, or of moral 
to the reduction of intellectual, in his struggle with animate and 
inanimate nature.” M. Guizot’s remark, that the fact of civilization 
contains more than any definition of it, ajijjoars to us as ajqdicable to 
Mr. Meadows’s attempt as tt) imy preceding one. 

There is one portion of Mr. Meadows’s book which may be taken 
as a useful comment on another w'ork we have to notice, a translation, 
by Mr. Ilotz, of M. do Gobincau’s treatise on‘‘The Moral and Intel¬ 
lectual Diversity of Kaces.’**'^ M. do (h)bincau thinks tliat the dege¬ 
neracy of nations is to be attributed solely to tlie gradual admixtin c of 
inferior races. He further asserts tliat the races of mankind retain all 
these clianietcristioB witliout tlie slightest variation ; but as a good 
son of the Church, he says that every race is capable of receiving 
Christianity. Any one who thinks with him, may read with profit 
Ml’* Meadowses acccumt of Christianity in China, wlvere Christianity 


* ^The Paper CaiTcncy of England.'’ By John Haslain, late Turgofc, London: 
Eflfingham Wilson. 18$d. 

® “ Tho Chinese and their Rebellions, viewed in Connexion with their Natiou.al 
Philosophy, Ethics, Legislation, and Administration, to wliiciris added an Essay 
on Civilizaiion." By Tiiomas Taylor Meadows, Chinese Interpreter in H. M, Civil 
Service. , &ndon : 1856. 

j ® Moral and Intellectual Divei*sity of Races, from the French of Count 

A. de'Gobiueau.” By H. Ilotz.* To which is added an Appendix on the Ques- 
tia^^of Unity of Species, by j. C. F'ott, M.O. Philadelphia: Lippincofct and Co. 
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is always a sorb of patcliwork with preceding systems. »If thc»nations 
are permanently the same, they will bring down Christianity to their 
lovol, as has often been done in the Oriental world; if they rise to the 
height of Christianity, their position is not permanently the same. 
'Ihero arc also many facts adducible to disprove tlio statement tliat 
nations always fall because they are mixed witli an inferior race. The 
Jews who fell under Titus were a pure race, as pure, that is, as any 
race can ho tiiat has not lived in a state t>f isolation. The Moors con- 
qucn-(l tlie Spaniards, and then the vSpaniards corupiered the Moors, 
ncitlicr race having received any intermixture of foreign blood during 
the flourishing days of Grenada. Dr. NotCs appendix, containingthe 
most recent facts bearing on the question ol' tlio unity of the human 
race, is well woi’th reading. ' 

Mr. Mills has puhlislied a w^ry useful work on the coloniesJ He 
gives a s!vc‘tch of the constitutional Mstoiy and [U'csont political con¬ 
dition of all the dependencies of Great L^-itaiu. Tho dates aiid titles 
of public documents, com])nsing OrdiH’s in Council, Acts of the Impe¬ 
rial Parliament, and Parliaincntaiy lte}>orts, accounts, and papers 
relating to (?acU dei)endcney* arc ai)pended. Tl)e scope of the work 
extend.^ not only to what an^^jopularly cuUcd colonics, but to all our 
dc]>endoncies, including, for instance, the territories of the East India 
and Hudson Bay Companies, the Isle of »Suer. and the Ionian Islands. 
A }>rc.liininary cha}>ter contaiiis a historical sliotch of the Home Admi¬ 
nistration, of the laws iMid government of the dtpeiulencles as aiiected 
by the mode of their oi’iglnal acquisition, according as they w'erc 
obtained by occupation, vessiem, or conquest. Woluivetbeu a division 
of live colonial constitution^ into those possessing and tlios<* wanting 
ill a rcprCvSentative government, an<l an outline of tlie powers enjoyed 
by colonial governor^ and by tlie executive and legislative councils; 
and, lastly, a statement oi’tlic prerogatives roserved to the Crown. 

Mr. Mill then proceiids to give the statistics of the separate depen¬ 
dencies, taking them in the geographical order suggested by their 
distribution in the different quarters of tlie globe. He has bcstow^cd 
great care and labour on his task, and’we need scarcely say how 
faluablc his book, standing as it does alone, w’ill bo as a guide to those 
who ivi&h to make themselves acquainted with the ciriuimstanees of 
any jiartieular colony. Let us take .lumaica as an cxamjile, and a 
second-rate dependency furnishes, jierhaps, a better test of the mcj-its 
of the writer than one so important as necessarily to have attracted 
his attention. We have a sliort account of its discovery, and its acqui¬ 
sition by conquest during the time of the Commonwealth, an analysis 
of tlic Acts regulating the slave trade in the island, and then a history 
of its civil government down to the commencement, in 1852, of the pre¬ 
sent constitution. Q^ho existing form of government is then described, 
with its governor, and ]>rivy council appointed by the Crown, its legis¬ 
lative council of seventeen members, also appointed by the Crown, and 


^ ** (Colonial Constitutions : an Outlino of tlie Constitutional History and Bxi&ting 
Government of the British Dependencies. ” By Arthur Mills, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Blister at Law. London : Murray. 1856. 
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its secQjid chanabor of forty-seven elective members. A list follows of 
those who have held the office of governor, with the dates of tlieir 
commissions; and, lastly, is given a complete table of all the Orders in 
Council from lG(iO to 1H52, and of alf the Parliamentary papers, from 
1811, relating to Jamaica. We netxl not dwell on the great amount 
of information which any one interested in the island would here find 
aeoossiblo in a few pages. , 

In a volume entitled “Essays on State Medicine,’’^ Mr. l»ums'*y 
proposes a scheme for ensuring the Public Health by means of Act 
of Parliament. He has, at least, the merit of doing completely what 
he does at all. He takes no account of existing difficulties or existing 
remedies, hut legislates in a minute and complacent manner lor 
England, as if it were a newly-diseoveted island in the Paeilic. He 
first takes the subject of State investigation, the collectioi\ of statistics 
Relative to population, Iboil, re]n^oductiou, &c. &e., and also relative to 
topography and climate; and arranges a machinery for impiiring 
into the causes of sudden or auspicious deaths. lie then comes to 
sanitai’y regulations, which he divides into preventive and ]>alliativc 
measures, and ho elaborates a svstem *lw which we should alnio^t 
require a medical certilicato from gov^jminent before we took ;» ualk 
on a damp day, lest our possible cold sliould infect the conuaujilty. 
Lastly, ho sketelies the administrative machinery he would recjuij'O. 
We so entirely dissent from tlu*. whole theory on which Mr. lium^ey 
proceeds, that we tliiuk it useless to quan;el with him oii details. 
Neither the eircuinstanccs of England nor the habits of Englishmen 
admit of this LHojjian legislation: ii‘]\lr. lliiun'cy likes to ainu^c hiin-elf 
with fancying how he would act as the “patriarchal dcs])ot (ji* a new 
colony, he can, of course, do so; but such schemes, as appli'xl to 
Eiigland, are as much away from real life as a proposal tixat JMato’s 
laws should be iueoiporated in the Statute book, 

“Glances and Glimpses”'^ is a nmeli more interesting book, lor it 
tells us of actual facts. It contains, under an ill-choseu tith?, the 
autobiography of a lady who lias had the boldness to practise as a. 
doctor in America, Dr. Hai'viot K. Hunt began, twenty years ago, to 
offer medical advice to women in Poston, and has, since then, acquired 
a considerahle practice, and dom.*, we have no douht, a great deal of 
good. Put she doi.^s not contribute so much as wo could wish to a 
solution of the question v/hether icmule doctors are desirable as a 
regular branch of the jirofessioii. Jn the first place, she is so evidently 
a strong-minded woiAaa; she is so fond of lecturing, travelling, dis¬ 
playing herself, quarrelling with every recognised authoriU, and 
contesting every debatable point, that licr example would, in England, 
rather deter than attract. In the next place, although she sincerely 
desired to study anatomy”, and was only” prevented doing so hccau.se 
the college to which she applied would not admit her, yet she speaks 


i * ** Essays on State Medicine.*' By H/stiry Wyldbore iRnTOsey. London : 
Churchill. 1856. ' , 
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of the study of medicine generally in a way that will always be (quoted 
against hwly doctors. She tells us that medical science “ lacked to her 
mind a soul.” Pathology would have disheartened her “ had she not 
earlj'' perceived that the genius of each physician must decide his 
diagnosis/* and therapeutics she abandoned lest the number of the 
volumes written on it should injure her eyesight. Lastly, she gives 
no instances of cases, nor any specimen of her mode of treatment 
which seem to establish that a sensible man would not have done as 
well or better. In sj^ite of her ]>crsonal success, therefore, we think 
sl)c does not do much for the cause of female pliysicians. Still there 
is a cliiirm in following the stoiy of her courage and j)ersevcrance; 
and tlius the book is worth reading in spite of its bombastic language 
and exaggerated feeling. , 


SCIENCE. 

AHhongh ]M>tb Ihofossoi* (Ircgoi-y’siraiidbooks^ are among tlic best 
guides to the study of cliejuistry that tlio student cun select, we give 
the jwefeivnee decidedly to liis Orgauie Chemistry,'’ which is not ap- 
jwoaclied by any other treatise, cither llritish or Continciital, with which 
wo are acquainted, in the ijUalUics t]\at cs[)ccial]y adapt it to tlic use of 
the learnci*. In tlie prescul state of organic chemistry, that a1 wliicli 
the student has first to aim is to acquire a geiioral acipiaini.iUiee with 
its principles, and vvil'k tlH‘ charactcj’s (d'the most important groups or 
scries of (U'gauie compounds. No acquaintance witli details can bo of 
anv essential service, until this nrimarv knowledge sliall have been ao- 
qiiiivd; and to im])art this eoueisely hut adeipiately, has been Pro- 
fcsstir (Gregory’s special object. Tliat lie lias iii tlic main sucoceded 
well, may be judged from the I'aet that this J-Land-book lias been 
ado]>ted as the text-book in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin, as well as in other hudiiig schools; and this general 
demand, b}^ exhausting successive editihus, enables the author to keep 
his work far more att coiU'ant witli the progress of this rapidly ad¬ 
vancing science, than is tlu' ease with any other systematic treatise 
vvitli which we are acquainted. Very extensive improvementb luivc 
been introduced in this edition, but no fundamental changes have 
been made in its arrangciment; as the author considers, and we think 
justly, that the system of Gerliardt, thou^^i likely in time to he 
accepted in [jlnce of that at present in vogue, has not yet accpiirod a 
claim to supersede it. itelations, previously unsuspected, are being 
almost daily detected between substances that were previously con- 


^ h. Handbook of Inorganic Chemistry, for the Use of Students.” By William 
Gregory, M.D., F.K.S.E,, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
Third ^iUon, corrected and enlai^td. Loudon : 1853. Post Svo. pp. 2^1. 

"A Handbook of Organic Chemistry, for the Use of Students.” By William 
Gregory, M.D., F.U.H.E. Fourth Edition, corrected and much extended. 
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sid^fVed widely removed from each other. And while the whole sublet 
ia in this transitioh-state, it Is better for the authors of students’ 
manuals to abstain from such premature atten\pts at systematization, 
aa may be ver}^ fairly advanced by those Avho arc engaged in advancing 
the science, for the sake of directing iinpiiry ancT suggesting new 
reseai'ches. To every one, therefore, who is desirous of acquiring a 
general view of the existing condition of Organic Oliornistry, \vc can 
confidently reconnnmend Ib'ofessor Gregory’s “ Ifand-Bookand 
althougli the cojiipanion treatise on Inorganic Chemistry docs not 
seem to us to he distingnishi'd b}* equal merits, yet it is a not unworthy' 
companion to its y'oungerlnit considerably^ more bulky brother. 

Wliat tin' author of Nomos”” means bv “ a central law,” wo have 
not ])ecn able to find out; nor have we b(?en nioi’e fortunate in our 
search for the law itself. Every" now and then we are led to supjioso 
that wo are getting near the great discovery : in cliildrcn’s language, 
wo are-‘burningand then we ?iro thrown back into the chill of 
ignorance, Iw tlie substitution of sonic vague statement or shadowy 
hyjiothesls I'or the tangible i-ealitv w(' were led to anticipate. The 
author's notion seems to be, that eh'etricity is at the bottom of it all, 
the motion of the planets round the sun taking place, wo presume, by 
the same kind of oleetric agency as that S44ioh turns tables; but 
does not venture to say so, veiling liis meaning under the mysterious 
phrase, “the law of the lahoratory,” a sort of unknoAvn quantity 
wlileb can be used, like the “ vital ])riiH*i]jle” in physiology, to aeconnt 
for everything. Now, in so far as eleerricity. nTagnetism, heat, light, 
clieniieal action, and inoiitm are regarded as modes of force whicli are 
mutually convert ible, wc ({uite agree witli llie^author, though we iliink 
his phraseology' oljjectionable; but instead ot developing this doctrine 
in a }) 0 ])ular Ibrm (and we think that there are few gi’eat doctrines 
more capable of being maile eom]>r(‘henslbI(: by minds of ordinaiy 
intelligence, or of being put forth in an attraedive guise), lie has pro¬ 
duced one of those hooks of shallow speeulation, winch bespeak a mind 
totally unused to habits of logical thought, and destitute of real 

c' w 'T? ’ 

philosophic insiglit. , 

We have abstained from noticing the “ Micrographic Dictionary”^ 
of Messrs. Gritlith and HenlVcv, which has heeu for some time in 
course of publication, until its completion slionld enable us to state, 
once for all, our opinion of its ]>hiu and execution. The Dictionary 
itself contains by far the largest and most comprehensive collection of 
information that has y^it l^een brought together, as to those minute 
organic structures which amsiitute the priu(;i])jil subjects of the Micro- 
scojii&t’s study ; this information is illu.strated by a number of iiguves 
on wood and stone, almost too numerous to reckon, the greater part 
of which are highly characteristic; and it is furnislied with a valuable 


^ “Nomos : an Attempt to demonstrate a Central Physical Law in Nature.” 
London : 1856. Post 8vo. pp. 198, 

^ '*The Micrographic Dictionary ; a Guide*to the Examination and Tnveatiga- 
tion'of the Structure and Nature of Microscopic Oljccta.” By J, W. Griffith, 
M.B., F.L.S., &c., aud Arthur Henfrey, IMLB., E.L.S,, &c. Illustrated* by 
41 Plates, and 816 Woodcuts. Van Voorst. London: 1856, 8vo. pp. 736. 
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Tiitrodiiciion, in whicli general instructions are glyon^as to the solec- 
iiun anti employment of the microscope and its accessory a})paratus, 
and special directions are given with regard to vainous points of inicro- 
scopioal manipulation, whilst as much is done for the education of the 
eye (or rather of the perceptive mind) of the observer, as precept 
without pi-actice can. effect. Still, wo must honestly say that the 
work, as a whole, is far from coming up to our ideas of what such a 
dictionary should* be; its special fault, in our eyes, being the great 
disjm)portion between the amount of space allotted to the vegetable 
and tlie animal kingdoms respectively, and the very marked difteren(;e 
in the degree of mimitenoss with which the several subjects arc 


treated. We trace this difference to a oonibinatiou of causes. It may, 
we suppose, bo ])rcsumod that the articles relating to the Vegetable 
kingdom are fui’nished by Professor ITenfroy, than whom no liritish 
botanist possesses higher tpialiiieatlous for the task, in virtue alike of 
that personal familiarity with the subjects of his descriptions which he 
has gained by his original restwches^ aiftl of bis extensive knowledge 
of the labours of continental botanists. These rpialitications are fully 
displayed in the admirable avticlos be has furnished on the elementary 
tissues of the higlier plants,^aud on tliosc siinjilest forms of erypto- 
gamie vegelaliou, the stud} ■ of whose life-history is not only of the 
greatest interest to the microscojust, but furnishes most valuable iu- 
roniiatiou to the student of gcnei'al ]diysiology. But \vc think it rather 
a misfortune than otherwise, that IVoCesstu’ ilenfrey should have had 
at his command the \k‘ry extensive and b(*autirul series of wood-cuts 
prepared for M. Payer’s .Hotani(|ue Cry|jtogami([uosince it has 
caused him to occu]iy ]>y ^ar too large a 2 )roportion of his space with 
insiguilicaut details about the chara^ders of genera and species of 
licheiis, fungi, tuosscs, c*fce., which none cun' about, save botanists who 
devote themselves to*tiie study of those partumlar groups of ciypto- 
ganiia, and who would seek for their information in systematic treatises 
devoted to them; whilst very important subjects, in which every 
microseoiiist is or might be interested, are dismissed with a compara¬ 
tively bri<'f notice. Thus, under tlio head .Leaves, we tiud nothing 
but a slight general description, with a single illustration, of the 
typical structure of tlioso organs, without any reference whatever 
to the admirable memoir of Brongniart, or to the curious varieties which 


he has therein d(?scrlbcd; whilst in the very same page, an equal 
amount of space is given to tlie generic characters of a group of lichens 
having no special interest; and we do not lind»the desiderated infor¬ 
mation under any other licads. Tlie large amount of space devoted 
to the microscopic fungi is the more to be regi’etted, since the recent 
inquiries of Tulasno and others have shown that the same plant may 
bear BO many diiFerent forms of fruetifieation, as to prove the entire 
invalidity of those characters on which micrologisls have hitherto 


placed their chief reliance. 

When we glance over the articles relating to the Animal kingdom, 
we are at on.ee struck with the comparative poverty of the information, 
they convey, with the absence of any notice whatever as to numerous 
topics of the greatest interest, and with the want of practical familiarity 
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with a large number of the subjects treated of, which hassled their 
author (whom we presume to be JJr. Griffith) into immerous mis¬ 
takes. Here, again, the coimnaud of a set of wood-cuts designed for a 
work of a very different chavactci*, has been, in our estimation, very 
detrimental to tlie observance of the proportion which ought to have 
been maintained between several articles. For by far the larger ]jart 
of the space assigned to the entire kingdom is oeeujjiied by descriptions 
of the tissues of the higher animals, witli the numerous largo illus¬ 
trations with wliich the x'cadei's of t^roiessor Ivdlliker’s “ Mikroscopischo 
Anatomic” are familiar; whilst many groups aixiongtho lower animals, 
of the utmost interest to ilie microscopist and physiologist, are alto¬ 
gether passed by. Thus, one of the first omissions that vve note is 
tliat of the Bryozoa, of winch we ilnd no account, either under tliat 
name, or under the name of Bohjzoa^ now preferred by many liritisli 
naturalists; and our surprise is increased, wlicn wo lind that what is 
said of the gi'oup occurs under the head of Bolyjyi, among Avliich no 
vveli-informed zoologist would now think for a moment of ranking it. 
Among the various blunders which that article contains, we find the 
following astoimdi'ig statement:—“ A blood-vessel system has hitlicrto 
been fouiid in but few polypes; when present (^Alcyonidiam^ Afryo- 
oiium), it consists of longitudinal andVh'cular vessels existing in the 
abdominal walls, with iutenuediate ca]>iilary networks.” Is it]>ossil)lo 
that the writer lias mistaken the extensions of the gastric cavities, 
which unite the polypes of one ]K)ly]>itloni into a, coiamou alimentary 
apparatus, for a system of blood-vessels F A similar mistake occurs 
under ll>e head Acalephfr, among wliioh a blood-vessel system is 
said to exist, consisting of a set of elosei] vessels containing a Inpiid 
with coloured globules; wo are not told in what forms of the class 
this s^'stem is found; and nothing would l(^ad the reader to suppose 
that if it really exists in any, its }>ro^euco is altogether exceptiomd.*- 
Neither under the general lu!ad of Aeulepha', nor under any sulxir- 
diuate title v/e have been able to tliink of, is any notice taken of the 
researches of Huxlej^ KblUker, Leuckart, Vogt, and others, on those 
composite forms, whoso stravge nature had bafiled the penetration f)f 
all such naturalists us satisfied themselves with what the unassisted 


eye could reveal of their structure. 

'• Under the head of Ecldnodermata, not one word is said of those 
■wonderful free-swimming larvic, to the study of which Professor 
MuUer has devoted a large part of every Bummer for many years past, 
and on which his researches have attracted the interest of every one 
deserving to Ixj called a zoologist. 

The l^utiful Compound Tunicata, the transparent forms of which 
are among tho most interesting of all microscopic objects to those who 
have previously acquired such a general idea of their structure and 
physiology as a work like this might have been expected to convey, 
are not so much as mentioned. In fact, we might go on naming omis¬ 
sion after omission of this kind; and if the plea be raised that the 
dimensions of the work would not perpiit of the introduction of any 
notice of the deficient subjects, we reply that both in the text 
and the illustrations we eoold easily point to numerous omissions, 
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which miglit have heen made with improvement rather than with dete¬ 
rioration to the general character of the work, and which would have 
left ample space for the infoimation we desiderate. In short, when 
we compare the minute accounts of the lower forms of vegetable life, 
with the absolute dearth of any corresponding information respecting 
the greater number of those forms of animal life wliich occupy a 
similar grade, ayd are of far greater interest to the mieroseopist, we 
can c*omc to no other conclusion tliiin that the two editors were 
lamentably ill-paired, nnd that the work would have been lav more 
complete if Dr. Dritlith had been coinjjctent to do for the animal 
kingdom what Professor llcnlrcy has done for the vegetable. 

"NYe have thouglit it our dut}’' to ]>oint out with an unsparing 
hand what wc feel to be the doiiuencics of this work ; but we c.au 
still end as we l)f*gau, ])y saying that, with all its faults, there is no 
other such valuable colleetiou of ipiformatiou attainable, touching that 
‘‘ world of small ” to which the microscope introduces us ; and that, to 
every inicroscopist who concerns himsl-lf with the vegetable kingdom, 
it ^v'ili bo found of special value. 

>lr. Dallas’s Natural llistory of the Aniinanvingdom”'^ has already 
madi,* its appfiarauee, in s'ycecssivt' volumes of “ Orr’s Circle of the 
Sciences,” but now conics forth, for the first time, as a complete juid dis¬ 
tinct treatise. We are glad to be able to recommend it, as being, of all 
tlie })Opnlar treui ises oil r.oology with which we are ac(]uaintcd, the one 
which most ai-curaiojy rcjnvseiits the pivscnt state of scientific know¬ 
ledge. The author, whose special d(*partment of study lias been Ento- 
mologv,has wisely i()llowcd in the wake of more experienced naturalists, 
instead of aitcm[>iiiig tf\[>ut forth a classilication of liis own; and he 
could not have taken a better guide than the Zooiogische Driefe** of 
Professor V'"ogt, whose arrangement he has for the most part followed, 
adding many details, howcvci*, from various monographs ol particular 
groups which have obtained a standard reputation. The zoological stu¬ 
dent, whether desirous of gaining a coniprohensive view of the structure 
and eiassilieution of the animal creation generally, or, whilst intending 
to limit himself to some one dejiartmeiit, wishing to acquire some know¬ 
ledge of its relations to the vest, cannot have recourse to a better guide 
than thatwliicli Ivlr.Dallas has licre furnished him. The only drawback 
to the value of the hook is the vciy inferior printing of the illustrations ; 
many of thes<', whose execution wc know (from their appearance else¬ 
where) to be of llrst-rate character, Iieing entirely spoiled in the press. 
As n com^terpoise to this depreciatory remark,'however, wc should add 
that the book is furnished with a full and elaborate index. 

We arc happy to be able at last to aunoun<*o the completion ol one 
of the most admirable monographs^ which lias ever appeared in this 


4 A Natural Hifttory <5f the Animal Kingdom; being a Systematic and Po¬ 
pular Description of the ilabita, Structure, and Olassiiication of Animals, &oqx tJie 
Lowest to the Higlmt Ponns, arranged according to thou* Organization. ” By 
W. S. Dallas, P.L.£5>, &c. Lopdou: aS5<i. Post 8vo. pp. 817. Witil»874 
Wood Engravings. 

^ "A Monograph of the Bntiah Nudibi'anchiate MoUusca, with Figures of the 
gpedee.” By Joshua Alder and Albany Hancock. 4to* London: 1855. 
Printed for the Ray Society. 
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or any other country, and which reflects the highest credit upon all 
who have actively participated^ in its production. Its history is 
somewhat singular. About twelve years ago (we believe) a strojig im¬ 
pression was made on the members of the natural s=ecti{m of 

the Britisli A.ssociation, hv the exhibition of a series of most beautiful 
and elaborate drawings of Nudibranelicate Molluscfa, tbt? work of two 
gGiitlemen at Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose names had^not been gene¬ 
rally known as zoologists, but of whose ability and enthusiasm these 
representations afforded abundant evidence. For not only were noarl 3 '' 
all the species of these sefi-slugs with which British naturalists had 
been previously’* ac(],uaintcd, most admirably figured, but a largo number 
of new forms luul been added, many of them remarkable for their 

'V 

beauty^, and others ibr the singularity of t^ieir organization. A very 
general wish was expressed for the publication of sucli a complete 
monograph of the group as Messrs.^ Alder and llaiicoek were in a posi¬ 
tion to prepare; but it was perfectly olwious that no work of this kind 
could be expected to pay its o^Vn expenses. For, although there is a 
public that is suflicientiy ijitorcsted about birds and Initierfiies and shells, 
and is at the same time sufficiently Hush Of money, to make the ])ro- 
duction of niagnilicciiily-illustrated books^ui these subjects a tolerably 
safe speculation, yet that same public is not snilicienlly interested 
about sea-slugs to spend its money on costly^ pictures of tliem, liowtwcr 
beautiful these miglit be; whilst, on tlu* otlier hand, the men who 


have a scientific interest in such ereatures, are fqr the most i)ai*t those 


who cannot afford to jiay a heavy })rice for information respecting 
them. As-the funds of the British Association were not in a condi¬ 


tion to l>ear the oxjjonse of Mieh a publioii/ion, it was reejuisite to 
devise some otlu'r mode, if the work \\ero to be }n*o(lueed at all; and 
it was resolved, bv a small body of zealous natiivalists, to endeavour 
to form an association for the express pnipose of.]>ublishing, by^ means 
of an annual sul)scri])tion, such works on zoology and l)otany^ as might 
be of standard value, and iiiiglit not ]>e accepted by ordinary jniblishcrs 
on account of the cost of their produeiion. in this way originated 
the liay Society; which has 'done eminent service to science, not 
merely by issuing a number of admirabh^ works, which, even if fully 
prepared for publication, would probably have never found a tradesman 
disposed to undertake the risk of bringing them out,—but also by in¬ 
ducing men of distinguished ability to undertake the production of 
monographs of particular groups, to which tliey might have given 
special attention, hut a.ff to which their information might in great 
)>art have been lost to the'seientitic world, from the want of a sufficient 
pressure to stimulate them to give it forth. Thus, besides the work 
whose recent completion has called forth these remarks, the Bay 
Society may claim the credit of having given to the world Professor 
E. Forbes’s “Monograph of the Naked-eyed Medusae,” Dr. Baird’s of 
“ the British Entomostraca,” and Mr. Darwin’s of “theCiryipedia,^’ to 
which we understand that others not less important will be added as 
speedily as the limited means of the society may admit. 

The group of molluscous animals which forms the subject of Messrs. 
Alder and Hancock’s work, is distinguished not merely by the absence 
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of a sliell, but also by the peculiar disposition of the branchial appen¬ 
dages or gills,—these being situated on the back witliout any protec¬ 
tion, and forming rows or circles of plumes, tufts, or simple papillae. 
The ordinary najne of “sea-slug” certainly does them but a scant 
measure of justice, being associated in otir minds with objects whoso 
appearance is anything but attractive, whilst many of these nudibranchs 
are remarkable for the beauty of their colouring and the gracefulness 
of their forms. Unfortunately, they are as perishable as they are 
beautiful, it being irn{>ossil)lc to preserve them after death in their 
original forms and colours; and from this cij*cumsiance it is, that they 
are so little known to the generality of observers. Hence the special 


value of a work which shall contain accurate delineations of them as 


they appear in the living .state, instead of doscriln'ng them from the 
slta])oless and colourless masses which most of tliem come to ]#reseut 
aft(‘r a lengthened iminorsiou in splits. Of the zeal and success with 
which Messrs. Ahhn* and Hancock have prosceiitcd their researches, 
suflicient evidence is ailbrded by thisoiife fact,—that whilst the number 
(d* species known to British iiuturalists at the time when they first 
took u]) the sulijed, was under Jovhj^ they have tliomselves added to 
llie list upwards of sLchj^ clii^^lly througli their own personal researches. 
Although the uudibranehs have been made a careful object of study 
during late years, among many continental naturalists, no sueli liarvcst of 
discovery lias yet rewarded their researches ; and they must altogether 
yield tlie i)alm, as regards the detection of new' spccilic and generic 
types, to the English ex[>lorors, 

-But the merit of Mcs.srs. Alder and Ilancoek’s work does not bv 
any means consist solelyeven chieily in tlic number of new species 
which are accurately described and llgurod in it. A most careful and 
exact investigation has been inadi: into tlic internal structure of all 
tlic principal forms’of th^^ group ; and many veiy remarkable features 
of organization have be(m brought to light. The truth regarding some 
of these, howovta*, has only been determined after a warm controversy, 
iu which our authors havt‘ borne a prominent and most honourable 
part. It is tlic peculiar distinction of the grou]) KoUdhice^ that the 
liver Is broken-up (as it were) into its ultimate elements, and that 
these are scattered tlirough the branchial papilhc with wliich the bade 
is clotlicd, and of wliieh every one is ]jenctratcd by a branch of aii 
arborescent extension of the intestinal tube. Now, when tliis struc¬ 
ture was first examined, it was entirely misunderstood. The branching 
prolongations of the alimentary canal, whichare really wide hepatic 
duets, were sujjposed to take tlic place of veins, and to represent the 
gastro-vascular canals of the Medusidae; and M. de Quatrefages, wlio 
warmly espoused this view, asserted that in some of the order there 
was no vestige of eitlfbr heart or arteries, the ])lace of the cirevdating 
apparatus being entirely taken hy tlie extension of the gastro-lntestinal 
cavity. The type of structure characterized by this degradation was 
tcrmcA phlebenterism; and no point in the anatomy of the iuvertebrata 
has been more earnestly, amV at the same time more honestly ilis- 
cussed, than the existence of this phlebcnterism. The discussionh as 
now, we believe we may say, been entmely'sct at rest, ehieily by the 
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very complete proofs which the anatomical researches of our authors 
(assisted by Dn Embleton) have enabled them to advance. But out 
of this discussion has arisen a most important accession to our know¬ 
ledge of tlie circulation of the invertebrata generally^ for it has been 
ascertained that the deficienc}'^ of systemic veins, which was at first 
supposed to be a peculiarity of the nudibranclis, is shared with tlieui 
In”'all save the highest MolliLsca, the blood which is returning from 
the syrtteinic arteries escaping into tlie laenyue botWcon tissues and 
organs, and'even into the general cavity of the body, before it finds 
its way into the respiratory organs, and is transmitted from them back 
to the heart; and that a like condition prevails in the Articulated stories 
also. To Professor Milno-Edwards the credit of jnitting the general 
question on its riglit footing is pre-eniiucutly due; and it may now be 
confidently affirmed that the condition of phlehenterism does not 
exist, and that the uudibranchs In cjtiestiou arc cxceptionfil in no other 
important particular than the div'idcM condition of the livxT. 

It was in the case of the Z)aj*/.s‘ that the curious fact was lirst as¬ 
certained, \vlu(;h is now known to be common to marine gasteropods 
generally, vi/., that they swim aRout aciivei}'' during the c'arl}' period 
of their existence, by means tif a pair of large ciliated lobes, one on 
eacli side of the mouth, sovnewliat resei?lbliug those of tluj wliccl- 
animidcule; and that they possess a small spiral slicll, even though 
destined ultimately to lie free from such an ai)]>oiKlagc. Many facts, 
moreover, of great importance in the philosophy of development, may 
be clearly detei'miued b\ watching the Instory of tlio evolution of the 
nudibrauclis, than by studying that of almost any other miimals. 
Altogether, therefore, this group, tliougli one to ivliich little iniportam^o 
was formerly attached, lias come of late to tnKo a high rank its regards 
the viirious sources of interest which attend the study of it; and wo 
cannot but anticipate that the completion of Messrs. Alder and Han¬ 
cock’s Monograph, which really makes a most beautiful drawing-roum 
book, will impart a new zest to the pursuit of marine natural liistorv 
now so zealously resorted-to by many of tlie fair frequenters of our 
coasts during the summer seaspu. We do not care how many more 
such monographs we receive from the Bay Society; and liope that :in 
increase in the number of its members may promote their speedy- 
appearaiv.c. 

From Mr. Gosse we have another of those pleasant books on marine 
zoology,^ wliich are largely contributing to excite an iiicrcascfl interest 
in its study on the part/if the general public, and are thus helping to 
substitute a wholesome and im[)roviiig occupation, both of mind'and 
body, for the listless dawdling or frivolous devices for killing time 
which arc hidulged in by so largo a proportion of our visitors to tho 
coast. A naturalist who should be seen in very^fchabby attire, poking 
about among the rocks and sca-weeds, ever aiul anon popping into iiis 
collecting jar a worm, or a zoophyte, or a sea-slug, or landing- from 
his boat laden with a dirty heap of various strange-looking creatures 

« “Tenby: a .Seaside Holiday/’ By Philip Henry Gosae, A.L.8, Londbn: 
1366. Van VoorSt. 12mo. pp. 400» With 24 Coloured Lithographs. 
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lijiulod up by the dredge, which he is bearing home for detailed exatni- 
nation, lias usually been considered by the well-dressed frequenters of 
OUT wateiing-places as a half-cracked enthusiast, who did no harm to 
miv ono but liimself, but who put himself to a world of useless trouble 
for no good whatever. But wo now iind the subject taken up by 
multitudes of amateurs, who find tliat the pursuit carries its own 
ample reward, in tlie novel sources of interest which it opens before 
them, in the zest of successful search for objects as to wliich jihey bad 
proviousl 3 Mio feelings but those of iudiHcrcncc or even of repulsion; 
and in tlio gratification of that curious appetite which, instead of being 
satisfied hy reyJetion, only grows stronger and more insatiablo by the 
nutriment it has received. After tlie full notice which wo gave a 
year ago of Mr. Kingsley’s “(llaucus,” Ave need not enlarge upon 
our own estimate of the advautiiges of this study; but shall ofi'er a 
few commonts on the new contribijtion towards it Avhich jioav lies 
before us. 

T\w advantages of Tenby as a localii5^ for the pursuit of marine 
zoologv', have until Intel}' been known to comparatively foAV; but h}' 
those few tliey liavi^ been most bighly a]jpreciatod. Our own earlier 
studios were matle there; andjWe look back witli the strongest I'Ccol- 
leetioiis of enjoyment to tlm ])ractieal ae<|uaintance we then formed 
wiili multitudes of objects of wliich we bad obtained a competent book- 
knowledge, but which we tlicn ibr the first time saAv in life. It hap- 
]»eHed that our very first microscopic observation revealed to ns the 
‘•swarming” of the zoospores of an wliich was a phenomenon 

tiint had then only re<;enl]y become known by the obserA^ations of 
Agardb, and wliic-h had not we heliovc, been seen hv an}^ one else in 
this oountiy. There, too, we found a large proportion of those coin- 
]){iund Aseidianw, which had bc<’n studied ))v Jh'ofessoi* Milne-Edwards 
not long before on the coast of I’rnnce, with such remarkable results. 
There also, to say nothing of sponges and zoophytes, eclunoderms 
and annelids, in most wonderful .abundance, we made actpiaintiuicc 
with that curious ty]>e of organization (of which wc shall have more to 
say immediately,) presenteil hv the Nymphons, which that excellent 
(observer, M, du Quatrefages, was about tlie same time studying elso- 
wbere, and his account of which, published sliortly afterwards, we had 
the pleasure of finding to coiTosj)ond with our own conclusions in every 
important particular. And there, too, wo fell in Avith one of the rarer 
and more beautiful species of the interesting tribe of Nudibranchiate 
mollnsks ; a species of which avc could iind nomceount in any'book 
that we then constilted, and which has ])een for the first time described 
in the magnificent monograph of Messrs. Alder and Hancock. 

Though the charm of our first visit made us long to repeat it, many 
y'cars elapsed before wo were able to eouti'ive a brief sojo\irn there, a 
short time after Mr. Goshc had (juithnl it; and wo had the pleasure of 
finding every one of our former haunts looking exactly as wo had left 
it,—the physiognomy of tlie hard limestone rocks hoihg apparently 
unaltered by the wearing action of the Avaves, and tlie caves of St. 
Catlwirino’s presenting the same rich tapestry of sponges and zoophytes 
formerly, save whei*o (perhaps in consequence of Mr. Qosse's recent 
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ravages) theii' walk seemed to liave been denuded of some of the choicer 
rarities which we remembered them to have formerly borne. 

Mr. Gosse’s Tenby,’* like hk former books, pleasantly eombinesan 
account of the various remarkable objects of the i]^eighbourhood, such 
a.s ruined castles (which abound in that region) or remarkable points 
of coast-sc(inery, with that of liis strict zoological I’esearelies; in fact, 
it ip an almost exact record of the actual events of his six weeks’ 
holiday, nearly every day’s occupation, — tide-pool explorations, 
cavern searchings, microscopic examinations, scenery liuntings, road¬ 
side pryings,” being set down just as it occurred. Thus it has much 
of that freshness derived from actual enjoyment, which constitutes 
the difference between a lively personal narrative (such as the 
*■ Phy^sician’s Holiday in Switzerland,”) and the bestHandbook ” of 
the country that ever was comiiiled. We regret, however, that by 
following this plan too closely, the author should have excluded him¬ 
self from making use of the coiltributious of other observers to the 
natural liistoiy of Tenby. ’^Kms he might have ad\'antageously intro¬ 
duced a notice of that curious Bryozoon, Farrclla ytyanina^ discovered 
by Mr. Husk in tlie caves of St. Catharine’s, ineru.sUug some parts of 
their walls with a close and thick pile, \yliicU could only escape notice 
on account of the numerous s])ongcs and minute worm-tubes of similai 
colour and general aspect, among which it stood. This sjkhmcs is 
characterized in the first place hy the eomparailvely enonuoiis dimen¬ 
sions of tlio colls, wdiicli occasioiuilly exceed one-tenth of an iiicli in 
length ; and secondly, by the ])eealiar constitution of their wall, which 
is not horny and transparent, hut oi'u soft ilocculent texture, jjenotrated 
as it were by a mu<l composetl of clayey aiyl flinty particles.*' So Mr. 
Gosse might have interested his readers hy a popularized account of 
the curious researches of Hr. Carpeutert on tlics development of the 
common Furpura. or rocdc-whclk, whicli were published so sooii ailcr 
Mr. Gosse’s own visit, that they must have been in progress almost 
contemporaneously with it. This sluill abounds at Tenby on evei’y rock 
along the shore; and the little flask-shaped capsules in wliich it.s eggs 
are deposited, arc found in the monlht? of August and Septciiibcr, 
whenever they arc looked for. Each of the^o capsules contains, when 
first deposited, from 500 to GOO little botlies, looking like ogg.s; hut 
of these only from 12 to 40 are real ova, the rest being only seg¬ 
ments of yolk provided for the mitritiou of the einbryoes. Pach of 
the true ova, after going through the o)-diiiary jmxicsscs of segmen¬ 
tation, is developed kito an embryo, wliicli soon becomes provided 
with the pair of ciliated lobes that are the first-formed orgvuis in 
marine gsisteropods generally, and between these appendages a mouth 
and wide (esophagus soon make their appearance. In the mean time the 
yolk-segments, liaving undergone a further subdivision into still 
minuter spherules, coalesce again into a conglomerate mass, in, whicdi 
the true embryoes are sometimes embedded, though they are generally 
found lymg outside it; and then a most curious process begins. The 

* ^‘MicroscopicalJournaV* 0(jt. 1855, i>. 03. 

y ^^Transaotious of the Microscopical Society,” toI, iii. p. 177'. 
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minute embryoes attach themselves to the conglomc'rate mass, like the 
embryo kangaroo to the teat of its mother; and, by means of the 
cilia surrounding the mouth, tliey gulp down spherule by splieiaile 
of this supplemental yolk, until the wliole is distributed among tlicni. 
'rims the body of each embryo swells out to from twenty to iifty times 
its original bulk; and the additional store thus taken-in seems neces¬ 
sary for the full dc^velopment of the mollusk. For it is not uncommon 
lo niecit witli embryocs which have become partly or com[>letoly abor¬ 
tive for want of it, eith'*r hecausc they could not get any from not 
iiaving rightly attached themselves to tht? mass, or because the numix'r 
of emlnyoes in the capsule was too great to allow them to have their 
full dose. Tim original yolk seems only to be enough for the develop¬ 
ment of the eiliaLod lobes, ^he mouth, and the a'sophagus; and em¬ 
bryoes which get no more may be c(pnpared to cherubs, iK'ing all head 
and wings, and no body. It is not ft little singular that one or two 
sueh sliould be found in almost every capsule, still actively swimming 
about in tliis rudimentary condition, wbnst the remainder luive been 
attaining their full evolution. If an additional but iiisulficiciit supply 
of the sup])lementul 3 "olk Inlve been obtained, tlic auditory vesicles, 
foot, and shell may be dcvcIoj)‘id, oilu'r }>art3 remaining abortive; and 
not unfrequently several svich embryocs may be observetl in one ea}>sulo, 
\vlu*r<‘ the entire number lias l>e(*n large, and the mass of cojiglomeratc 
3 oik has been relatively small. These observations are the more 
important, because t]icy explain what has previously been a sovu’ce of 
])ei’plcxit.y to many naturalists in regard to other animals as well as to 
gast(‘roi>od mollusks; aud wo think it is to bo regretted, tlverefoi’e, 
that Mr. Gosse should liavcv.taken no notice of them. 

On two other points, we feel called upon to rnakt? scnnc In’icf remarks, 
in ordtn* that Mr. (jossc's readers may not bo niisled by hi.s own want 
oftliorough acquaintance with tlio objeets ho deserihes. In speaking 
of the giyat Uhizostome, he calls in (juestion ilic well-established fact 
of its nutrition through a multitude of minute oral orifices, instead of 
(as in other modusai) by a single large mouth ; througli liis having mis¬ 
taken (lie ovarial chambers for stomachs. And their orifices for mouths. 

1 fc is not a little curious that small fislies sliould 1)0 verv conimoulv 

• % 

s‘ound in these ehamhors; and the observations of Mr. Peach sho^v 
that (ish resort to medusx' for protectionTrom their voracious pursuers 
of the same class. Our author devotes an entire chapter (though a 
.short one) to an animal which he calls the sea-spider, the 
cfracile of zoologists. Now, in the first place, iPis quite a mistake to 
call it a spider at all; for it is certainly a crustacean in its essential 
characters (although not without some points of analogy to spiders), 
and has been descTibed by Prolessoi' Alilne-Fdwards, the highest 
authority as to that class, under the family l^ycnoyonidw. The special 
interest attacldng to this creature arises from the peculiar disposition 
<if its digestive apparatus, tlie very diffused condition of its circulating 
s^'-stem, and the entire absence of respiratorj’- organs. The digestive^ 
apparatus consists of a longitudinal alimentary tube, commencing 
from d narrow suctorial mouth, and passing back to the anus; from 
this ciccal tubes diverge, that extend nearly to the extremities of 

[Vol. LXVI. No. CXXIX.]— New Series, .VoL X. No. I. 31 
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the long Bpra^vling limbs ; and a peristaltic flux and reilux ol' the con¬ 
tents are contiiiually taking pliK-e between one part of tbe system and 
another. The straight intestine, Mr. Gosse has mistaken (ns otliers 
have before him) for a dorsal vessel, through not jbeing aWe to trace 
its anterior termination in the mouth; and he lias described the 
peristaltic movement as avascular circulation. TC^ow, if ]\lr. Gosse had 
examined one of the more transpamit species, he yrould liavc had no 
difficulty in detecting the connexion of his Bup])osed dorsal vessel with 
an oral orifice, which the compai'ativc opacity’' of that ])art in 
Nymphon gracile seems to have ])revented liis doing; and lie might 
then have perceived tliat the movement of Iluid which honoticc'd in tbe 
spacebetvvecn thedlgestive apparatus and the wullsof tlie body nnd limbs, 
is really a blood-cii-culatiow in its lowest fonn, taking ]daee in tliis 
great lacunar space, which is not yet contracted into distinct vessels, 
Mr. Gosse alludes to Professor AJiliie-Edwards's ^^supposition that it 
is the intestinal canal whicli ramifies into the iecthut seems ([uitc 
unaware of the very clear adeount that has been givcni of the whole 
organization of those' curious creatures by M. de Quatrefages,* an 
accpiaintance with wbich would have sftved him from so grievous a 
blunder. v 

Although we have thought it incumbent ujioii us to notice these 
two errors, they ure the only mistakes of any consequence' that Ave 
have- been able to detect; and ilie liouk abouncls in infonaafion whicli 
will be highly acceptable to cvciy one wlio is at all interested in ma¬ 
rine zoology. Among the novelties to whicli Mr. Gosse introduces liis 
readers, the active fi’ce-sudmining cnistacoan-like liii*Vic of tlie 
fixed barnacles and acorn-shells; and thv'* curious and lieautil'ul larvie 
of the echinus, so admirably studied by Professor Muller of Beidin, 
which Mr, Gos>sc seems to have been the first to observe in our ow^n seas. 


ITISTOUY, lUOGhAPTIY, YOIAGES AIMD TRAVELS. 

M ost educated persons have, at times, found reason to think tliat 
the world is not so Inrg^ as it seems. Wc meet accidentally with 
strangers, and it is rare that wc are unable to estublisli some points of 
connexion ,\rith them. In the newspaper lists of nmianages, birtlis, 
and-deaths, we seldorifi fail to find a name or names with whicli we are 
in some sense familiar, and we axe gratified for the. moment with a 
pleasant impression that the brotherhood of mankind, or at least of 
this English section of mankind, is not wholly a fiction. 

Not less startling, though leading to an exactly opposite conclusion, 
is the effect produced upon us when we suddenly become acquainted 
with k remarkable person whom we have never seen and never heard of, 
yet who has been long living in the world and long labouring in it; 
^nd who, as we feci at once, must'liave exercised for all that time a 


* Animlffl dea Sotences Natiirelles,*’ &dr. iii. tom. iii. p. 69. 
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ptroni' intellectual inlluence in circles of which wc clicl wot know tho 
existence. 

A. feeliiJi^ of this latter kind has boew created in us hv readinc; a 
Life of Sir Kobert Peel,^ by a Mr. Doublcday. We op(‘ned it with no 
gr(*at expectation, not out of any conscious disrespect to the writer, of 
whom we had never heard, but because, witli books, as with most 
other things^ expepence warns us not to he over sano:uinc. We werc 
iigrc<jahly disappointed to find a very strikin;.^ jn*ocluction; the well- 
expressed convictions of a deop-thinking and large-inindetl man. 
strong was this impression, that wc looked for some aceounfc of the 
writer of the book, and our surprise increased at iinding tliat he wa.s 
no utitried baud, Wo novice fre.shly ent ering U]Hm literature, hut a )nan 
whose light l\ad long been shining; and yet, strange to say, from oxir 
own qtiarhu'of the horizon it had ren^ained invisible, ilr. Douldeday is 
a<lvanced in years: “ He has arrive(]f^’* he tells ns, at that ]>eriod of 
life, when men are no longer affoeted by political olniiig-es, wlw ther for 
good or evil,*’ and “has long ceased to cntcrtahi the feelings of a 
partisan of any line of policy.” In claiming the credit of imparti¬ 
ality he adds, in rather rcmui^ahle language, To errors of judgnunit, 
alt writers, however ahstraott^^ from tiie imnuHliale ftuhj(a*t of whioi) 
they treat, must iii every case bo liable; but from errors of pi’cjudlce 
the cold touch of time, !)efore wliose iev breath cverv Inuaaii nas.sicn 
becomes ([iicnehed, ought xillimatcly to free us.” He lias livetl 
through tlic many vicissitudes, Ihcu'efore, of the present century at 
least. Ho has written, it also appears, many other Ijooks, with tho 
same ability, in all likellJiood, which he has shoivn in the I're.-'Ont; yet 
he is still unknown, at leait in the larger circles of fame. He might 
have fiassed aw'ay, and a mind of rich power would have gime out 
unobserved by most of us, and unmissfjd. 

We contiTiued our study of his prcscnit work. l()f)l;ing, if possible, for 
an explanation of the world’s neglect, anti wo seemed at last it) (iud it. 
Mr. Doubleday, who on all other subjects is clear, lucid, reasonable, 
and well-informed, upon one is a monomaniac. 1 te lias wrecked his 
fame, as many other poor people have wfecked their fortunes, on tlic 
the theory of an inconvertible paper ourreney. Tiie Dank-iiote is a 
sacramental mystery to him, by which all thtj evils of a sick world az;e 
tt) be healed. Dvery misfortune, political, moral, and s])iritual, which has 
befallen England in the last thirty years, is attributed to Doors Act of 
1819, and the book, wliicli opened witli fair promise, and which through¬ 
out .shows continually recurring evuleneo of high ability, will, in all likeli¬ 
hood, have to wait, like its prodeccssoi*s, for recognition—till the chimera 
to which it is dedicated becomes a reality—a very long time indeed. Wo 
did not require to bo told that by the return to cash }>aymcnts the value 
of the currency was increased twenty per cent., or that a debt wliich 
was contru/cted in a time of insecurity, and tliereforc on disadvan¬ 
tageous terms, by the Government, in inconvertible paper, assuined 


^ Tbe Political Life of tlie Hon. Sir Robert Peal, Barfc. An Analytical 
Biography." By Thomua Doubieday, In Two Volumes, London; Smith, 
Rider, and Co. 1856. 
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dimeiisions fonnulably liirj^or when contidencc was restored, and the 
paper AYUs niad(‘ a representative of gold. But the (pestion is, wliether 
the Act of I8in was not a necessity for the support of credit, notwith¬ 
standing tliese consequences,—whether we w'cre lipt obliged to have 
rocours(j to it in spite of the increase of our burdens which it entailed. 
It is asserted by the delenders of a ineiallic currency, that in a country 
w'hich is engaged in trynsfictions wdth all tlie wpi'ld, no pennauent 
value’can he secured to paper, the Bank-note be a promise to 

pay on demand something or other wliich has a distinct market value. 
Mr. Doubledii}" has wholly failed, like all other wu*iters of the Bir¬ 
mingham school, to disprove this j'osition. Ho is alive to the depre¬ 
ciation which has ])raetically I'ollowed, y’hore\ or hLs theory has been 
applied ; and he neither suggt'sts nor iittcinpis to sngge.st any means 
by wliieh a repetition of the same mislbrlune may bi? prevented. He 
points only to a sueeossioii of intuu'V panics and commercial (‘oiifusions, 
and lie Ixdieves that tliese, Wu* results of folly, and eujjidifcy, and 
seldshuess, eould have been ilvt'i’ted by iiieirasetl is^ucs of jiajier bills, 
Jt is a theory of hunuiu tilings to l^e pavalUded only by Bojie. Leo’s 
“pardons’’ tbr sins, lu a country In which all other hoj»es and tears 
are absorbed in greediness for gain ; wLcre the only “liell” of which 
mou have a living fear, is the hell of being poorer than their neigli- 
bours; whereby tlie s^’stem uiuler wbicli wo live, ueomnulation.s of 
caj)ital may fall into tlic Iiaiuls of weak and fooli.''h peojdc; we hav'o 
the ('onclitions of inevitable ]>anies, and nf all^ }K)sriiblc “money difli- 
eultios.” As long as money is ilio ()uc god whom all men w'orship, 
and there are fools on one side with full poek<‘ts, and knaves on the 
other with empty ])oekets, Soutli Sea v*imias aiul railway manias, 
Haul and Strahan bankrupteies and Sadleir frauds, will follow^ each 
oth(‘r to the world’s t-nd, with very sure su(*(‘ession, in spite of tlie 
eunningest hocus poeus ^\lih the currency. ■ The cries of misery and 
mill are the symphonies iu the service ol* iVTammon’s tcmjilc; and the 
I^evil will not let himself be cheated of his music by ])it‘ees of papier. 

31-1’. Houhleday has at least the merit of seeing his friends’ absur¬ 
dities. He alludes, in a note, to Heel’s famous question, “ Wluit is a 
l\;undf” and tin? answers which various theorists attempt. 


“Tlic quotutions with wliicli Sir Hohert made liiniseU' mevrj arc as follows, 
ludicrous laiough, et'i’lainly. ‘ Oiu‘writer said that a iKniiid iiuglit be ddined 
to be a sense of vninc in reference to currenev as eoiunarcd with coimnodities.’ 
Another writer was dissatisfied ^ith that dcihiition, thinking the public had a 
right to something more definite and tangible, and that the meaning of a refc- 
rcncfi to currency, as compared with commodities, was not very obvious to 
imenlightencd minds. This w'ritov said more oracularly, 'Tliorc is a stuiidni'd, 
and there is a unit which is the measure of value, and that unit is the interest 
of 6^. 8(/. at three per centum, that being ouc })Oinid, and being paid in a 
Bauk*jlbtc as money of account / Tlie last dcliiution that I shall quote, said 
SiivKbbcrt, runs thus;—^Thc standard is neither gold nor silver; but it is 
sametliing set up in the imagination to be regulated by public opinion.’ ” 

^ Air. Houhleday can appreciate positrfons of this kind at their pro])Or 
value. “They are hardly to be matched,” he says, ‘ exceptnu the 
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writings of Jacob Hoehinaa or Duns Scotua yet, perhaps, if lie had 
not jji'iulently avoided offering a dehuitioii of his own, he might have 
been di’ivcn liinisclf into something not very dissimilar. What will 
lu*. vM’ite on his lltfink-note ? He will promise to pay, What ? He 
can tell us no better than his friends. 

In other respects, however, wo can emjdmtieall}'' recommend tliis 
book; and it is w^'ll timed, appearing as it does simultaneously witli 
the first publication of Sir Robert Petal’s own memoirs by his literary 
(^\ecutors. Mr. Doubleday has not had access to these papers. His 
sources of information uro tliose only whicli are eonnfioii to all tlie 
world; and he will tlieivforo feel satisfaction in finding liis own 
estimate of particular transactions bonui out so entii-(*ly as they 
appear to bo by Sir Robert Ri^el hinisolf. We thank iiim for bis work, 
and we leave hlin with a speeimeu^of his powt‘r,^and with a regret 
wliieh we cannot but feci wlien tlie^possessor of real ability has done 
injustice to hiuiseU'and fo liis talents;--- 

“To fliosc who witli f lic statistics of eiinicwill (Xunpai'C thcgiaieral stuiistics 
(d' a country, it gradually becomes iippiircut that ease of living ami moraiify, as 
far as regards criiiuiud or felonious idhauTs, march togi'ther. The ancient 
erimirnd code of Ihigland, bnrharefis as \i seems io iiUHleiu refliieiiuMits, was 
}>jade when Jhc temptation to the liiglier class of offences ^ul.s really nothing; 
v.hen ail onliuary arti^;iji could easily obtain wages so liberal that a week’s 
labour would obtain for him a half or more of t)ic carcass of an ox, or two or 
1 hrre slieep, and Vhen eonscrpicidlv ilie. desperation and recklessness cugcii- 
lU red by w.uit bail no cxisfeiiee. To make a man then a felon, downright \iec 
ami prolliguey must accompany the crime; and on this ]irinciple it was that 
our ancestors puidslied sti^aliug, burglary, and liighway roiibciy so si'virrely. 

. . . 'fo iirgiiv’, as luaii^iinw do, that eajiii.d pmushiueiils only harden 

those wlu) bejiold them, seems \o strike at the existence of any sort of lulliction 
as an (‘\am))le 'Phal Komidy and Ih-cl oiih ueldial to the uceessily of the 
ease, and therefore rightly yielded, it i.s easy to admit: but if the evi¬ 
dence of facts is io Im taken, it seems to follow that 1 in; alterations in the 
criminal law must have been iii mauywa^s delusive, such is the increase of 
lelouious acts ujj to tiiis moment, and so many deviations from the best 
maxims of Miiglisli jiu'ispnulcneo have aeeoiimanicd this departure from the 
usui^c of the oldcommon law. , . It m.iN oe doulited if thrir ell’orls took 

1h(' true dircclioji: and whetiicr that direction is nut indicated in the profound 
phiJosoniiy of tJiat form of petition which teaelies us llrat of all to pray that 
our daily broad he not denied ns, and that by the absence of teuiplaliou wc 
may be delivered from evil; for certain it is tlial neither moral teaching nor 
ivlributivc jmeishmeut iuue over shown tlie.mselves cf|ual to pacifying ilial war 
against society which iniist always spring up when tli>c burdens imjxj'^ed ;tro 
more than eoiumcustu*atc with the beuctits conferred.’’ 

Tlio time has not yet arrived at wliich an adorpiatc Iiisl.oty can be 
written of the Revolutions of 1818, It will not arrive till the niove- 
niont of which those Revolutions were a symptom shall have cither 
consuimnatecl itself, or at huust iriveu conclusive evidence of its ten- 
ilencv; and this perhaps is still some century' or centuries removed 
from us. A]>proxlmaiious, howeyer, or at least summaries connected 
together on principles more *or less reasonable, may be usefully 
attem^)ted; and far short as it seems to fall of what we might desire, 
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Mt. Cayloy’s book® upon tKis BUbjetet is entitled to our thanks. Mr. 
Cayloy, iiideed, i-aises considerable hopes in his Preface, lie tolls us 
that the publit-atioii of these volumes was an afterthought; that his 
object was jiot to write a book, hut to study tjie ]>heJioiiiena of a 
roniarkaMc time; and that to arrange his own idtias, ho threw his 
conclusions into a narrative. Such a proceeding indicated both energy 
and thoughtfulness; and we can liardly believe, that if he really set 
to work in this way, he can he altogether satisfied with the I'csult. 
He has iu fa<-t given us little or nothing beyond a mere surface-narra¬ 
tive of cventit as they could be gathered from the newspapers, seasoned 
with such overage reflections upon “extravagiuit ho])es,” ‘‘unbridled 
passion,” “foolish dreams,” and “anarchical licence,” as might ho 
anticipated with the utmost cerluiiity froni a writer of common 
defending the interests of order. Of the groat problem itself—What 
it was which sudTlenly broke European society into a heap of 
inorganic dust, and sent kings and ministers jl> ing to tlieir hiding- 
places, “like gangs of coincri when the police have come among them” 
—of this Mr. Cayloy docs not seem to have had the least glimpse. 
He is uiK'onsolon^ tliat ih(‘/e is any problem in the matter; lur less 
docs he think it iueumbent on himselfattempt a solution of it. lie 
considers a lauded avistoera^y an (‘xcelleut thing; ajid constitutional 
governnu'nt and the (Ainu- speeitie advantages which Englishmen 
puss(*ss and appieciate, to be also excellent things. JLe syin]>ati)izeH 
witli tlie aristocratic approbutum which Inis la en bestowed in high 
English circles upon the coujj-d'i/a/ of Jjonis ^bipoleoii; and discovers 
rather curiously that it was the one jiroces^ hy which the President 
cotdd reallv and suhstantiaiiv ohsewt; hh oatli to the constitution. 
.'Demoevucy he considers likely to turn to despoti.siu; and despotism 
by depriving the ]>cople oi' ^eIf-gov(!l■nmcnt, to lead liack in turn to 
anareliv. with much else* of a similar kind, of.wdiieh have sometimes 
hcavd olscwdtere. Moroov(*i’, his exjjressions^ now and then are iji had 
taste; as for instance, when lie says of tlie itevolulion whieli established 
the Triumvirate in tlie Adttiean, Tims ivas the ])o\ver Iransha-red 
from the Pope to the raganiullins of Home, consisting o]‘ the greatest 
rascals in Eui'ope.” 

It is fidr, how'ovcr, to say that Mr. Cayley’s sympathies are not 
absolutely on the conservative side. He has no love for Austria. Ho 
approves of Piedmont and the moderate party in Italy; while tlic 
Hungarian Insurrection lie w holly dell nds and justifies. As a sum¬ 
mary of events in & eompendious form, tliis book may be found 
useful; as a guide to the inteipretaiiou of those events, wc cannot 
speak so well of it. We did Mr. Cayloy injustice iu stating that ho 
w^as contented with the causes of things wdiich he met with on the 
surface. Me has offered one intcrjiretation of the devolution, for 
which he must have looketl very deep indeed. He too, as well as 
Mr, Douhleday, believes in the jiapor millennium : 


T 


* “The European Bevolotion of 18 i3.*' By Edward StillmgHcet Cayley,** of the 
Inner Temple. Iu Two Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1850. 
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“Sir lloberi, Peel’s policy (in the Bank Kestriction Act) was tlic cause 
which rocked .every state in Europe to its foundation—which burst the flood¬ 
gates (jf uatious, overllirew thrones, and crushed peoples. It is tliis cause 
that has so long hampered England—lus jnade it submit to acts of piracy on 
tlie part of Russia iu the Black. Sea—to the iinprisounieut of its subjects and 
the violation of its territory by the Eiiited States of America—to every insult 
w'hi<.*h any largo state chose to pu^upoji it. And this cause has encoiu*aged 
the aggression of Russia on Turkey, coucoiving that, under a Peciifce ministry 
especially^ Ejigiaudl'ould not be moved.”—Vol. ii., p. 223. 

Wliut a misfortune for England, tliat Mr. Cayley was not a Menibcr 
of the House of (yommons, to have exposed, in time, so disastrous a 
statesman. Jt is not yet, however, too late for us to profit by his 
assistance; and he is rendy to ensure us against all future pains and 
ditiicultios, if we will follow^ his advice. 

‘■'Tlie currency question,” lie su\>, “lies lu a uul-slicU. Is commerce to be 
tlic hla\e of 'money, t)r money tlu; slave yl' comnierec ? Money is only the mea¬ 
sure of value. Hangs do not lose their real value be.caust; there is iilUe money. 
Are we to stoi) exchanging wluit we tlo I'ot tvaut for wliat we do, because uc 
have lost; the bushel iu whitdi we measure it It would bo as rational to stop 
a draper from selling his goo(^s bueaii.->e all Ins yard wau<ls hav^o been lost, 
whih' at the same liiue be has phyUy of measuring tapes which wid answer the 
purpose equally well.” 

'A translation of Mignet’s History of the J'Trst Frentdi Revolution^ 
ought to be a valuablo addition to our literature. The tlioughts on 
so inonu'utous a subje^ii of all men wlio have won an ciuluring reputa¬ 
tion for themselves, cannot be loo familiar to us, as a corrective, if 
nothing else, to the h>u*ried opinions of sneli writers as Mr. Caydey. 
Migntu, as we all know, hidongs to tlie class c/f refleetive ptdltieians, 
wdio look among tho moral conditions of society fur tlie causes l>y which 
it is agitated; and who are aid(‘to see bow slight, in such times, is tho 
inHiu'ueo of individual persons, either for good or (‘vil ; how little the 
i'hiiracU'r of gn'tit epochs in liistory can be alfectod by'' private virtue or 
private erimu. A certain work is to be done, which has hoeu made neces¬ 
sary by’the sul)tle and silent eluingcs which arc passing into the world. 
It is aecompUshod at the good time of a" Power, in whose hands niuu is 
but a plaything; and tho writers, who see down into the true nature of 
these tilings, anil describe tlicm in their proper nature, are tho true 
teachers of their generation. Mignet is known, also, to bo no less 
iiceomplisliccl as an artist than }>hiiosopliic as a thinker. He is a 
muster of that }n‘ognant and higli-tenqKU'cd style, which carries home 
into tho mind what ho desires to im]>rt*ss upoiFit: and the transfer of 
his Avritings into another language, is a Avork to which an intellect 
equal to his own might think it no tliscredit to apply itself, For a 
translation of a book of science, when merely the fact related is of 
moment, it is enough if it he litoi’al. In a book of this* kind, we do 
not require the fact only, but the iorm iu which it is conveyed—or 
rather, to speak more accurately, the fact itself is of so suljtio and deli 


Jlistovy of the Eroiich Revolution, from 17S9 to 1S14.’* By E. A, Miguel, 
Mombor of the Institute of Frunue. Loudon : Henry G-, Bohn. 1S56, 
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<jate a iind, that it livaporates from !ui inadequate expressloiq and re¬ 
fuses to he em])odied in a shape less beautiful tlian itself. 

The translator, in the present instance, must forgive us for saying 
that he has not done justice to his original. It seems to be forgotten 
that, fi>r a good translation, a knowledge of the language into which it 
is to be matle is to the full as important as a knowledge of that in 
which the book is first written ; and u command of idiomatic English 
is loss easily acquired than hasty ])er>sons believe. ' In this instance, 
indeed, wc liud so many awkward phrases, that wo are inclined to sup¬ 
pose Mr. .Bohn lias made use of the services of a foreigner. There is 
no absence of mental power; but rather an imperfect command of 
words, and want of accuracy in tlie construction of sentences. J^irti- 
cular passages are executed well, as if ])ain^ had l)een taken with them; 
but the style iiags iu the ordinary narrative : the work lias btvn done 
hastily, and there has been too littfie revision or supervision. Perbaps, 
in fairness, the responsibility shuuul be divided between the translator 
and the publisher. The transJator ought not to have juissod the l>ook 
through the press in its presen't form. Tlie publisher should ]iav(; 
recollected that educated men will noi-, avd cannot, atrt>rd the labour 
necessary to eoinplete such a. book, exct^il for some better reiuniiei'a- 
tion than we believe ib is usual to oiler in these, cases. A few iiistaiiecs 
must be given of the carelessness of which wo complain. It will ho 
scon whether oiunplaint is uiiiKHaled. 

“ Ills pri'jccf dt’ a ro^val sitliiigs alr<‘ndy iusiifiiciciit^was clvaiigtnl uito asirede 
of slate policy.”—[>. ."O. 

*‘Is C’atilluo a( oar gates : 1 ikaiuaul, iiiv(\s1iiig^\ours{*lvcs with Y<»ar dig¬ 

nity, uiih your legislative jiowcr, you inclose yoi^r^clvc.s within tin' rdigiou of 
your outli.’^—p. 32. 

Such expressions arc liardly Mnglisli; grammar and idiom arc des¬ 
perate alike. Xor are those wlucli follow mue.li l>etter:— 

“Tell him that the Henry vliosc memory is uiiiverse-knowu, liim wlioin of 
his ancestors he said he would mnke his model sent provisions into Ihin i 
revolted, when besieging it in person.”—p. J-tl. 

“ Thi.s was agreeable to an ass(;mbly of legislators and pliilosophors restricted 
hy no limits, since no institutions existeil, and who were directed by primitive 
and fundamental ideas of society, for it was tlie pnpil oi’ the eiglitcenti) cen- 
inny.’’—j). 62 . 

Cromwell deprived of the. assent which popular exhaustion accords, inces¬ 
santly attaf'kcd by factions, was reduced to iicntvali/e them one by the others 
and to the last the military ihctator of parties.”—p. lOO. 

M. Mignet can feel little cither of i>rido or plcasuiv on being 
introduced into England in such disguise as this. There are fmv 
schoolboys who would ruu the risk of committing themselves so 
unfortuiiate}y\ We cannot reconmiend this translation. Our advice to 
all per.sotMi- ihcliutid to venture a portion of their substance in the pur¬ 
chase, be, to do nothing of the kind. Lei them read the original 
by all' jx^eans ; the counterfeit let them abstain from reading altogether. 
. ^ A translation of Guizot’s Histoiy of Civilization/ in the same series, 

* *'The History of Civilization, from the Fall of the Bornan Empire to the 
French Revolution,'* By F, Guizot. Tiaiislated by William Hazlitt, Es<i. 
. Xiondon : H. G. Bohn. 1856. 
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is far better executed; as we were satisfied that it would and must be, 
w lieu we saw on the title-page the name of a yierson so respectably known 
among us as Mr. William Hazlitt. M. Guizot’s lectures are, by tins 
time, so familiar to English readers, that they require no detailed no¬ 
tice. Wo arc not much inclined to share in the a<lmiration which is 
c*x))i'esried for them by the translator. As a thinker, M. Guizot appears to 
us to exhibit the same faults wliicli have marred his career as a states¬ 
man. la the midst of much ujiriglitness and sincerity, he seems to liavo 
little power of comprelieuding the doejier workings of human nature. 
Jlis own character is passionless; and tlio passion of others is a 
mystery to him. It is but fair, however, that we should contrast witli 
our opinion the judgment of an atlmiring biographer, who, lost in the 
sen.se of “ tlie strange, immense grandeur of M. Guizot’s individuality/’ 
find s in him at once ‘‘ the licry zeal of Luther, the unctuous mildness of 
Melanehthon, Ihp iinpnssil)iliiy of E])ictetus, the simple kindliness of 
Fonelon, and the iiifiexible severity Uieludieu.” It is porlectly pos- 
sibh? that this may be tlio true aecountwtf WL, Guizot. Each day that 
passi‘.-i (wer us brings fresh proof that we may not make the forms of our 
own tliougbt the measure of otlier men’s. At all events, the position 
wliieli lie has oeeu})i(‘d in entitles liis Avritings to consideration ; 

and to iNlr. JlazUtt, for his share in the matter, avc have nothing to 
exyiress but gratitude. 

The eontinnation of tlio Lile, of Washington’"^ will not fail of 
Avelcoiuc in some ([luivters among ns, if not in all. We liavc spoken 
already of the jdeasure with Avhu;li we have seen the veteran writer of 
Anu‘ri('a engaged in the snlumn of liis age U])Ou a work so worthy 
of him. We may congratulate ourselves also on tin* a[)])caraue<* of it 
in Ihighuul at the jireseut juncture, in a form wliich promises, and 
indeed implii*s, a vcr> large circulation. The biograjihy of Wa.''hington 
is tin; I'c'eord ol‘ a dfdeat of tlm Englisli (lovernnn'ni., ibo most jno- 
morably mori.ifying wliic'h the annals of the ('ountry liavc to relate; 
and it seems that tlie Ihiglish people can distinguish between the Go¬ 
vernment and tlieinselvcs, and can read with pleasure the story of that 
great re\mlt. even now, whim the same UoviTnment, or a Government 
representing ilie same elements among ns, is in dange]* of a renewal of 
the disastrous struggle. Tlie aristocracy liavc, iiukiod, disclaimed the 
policy Avhieli raised America from a colony into an empire; but the 
Ibrm only is changed, the s])irit remains the same, and tlic Wiw of lu- 
<lepeudcnee Avas but a ])iivt of the same coiifiiet Avhicli commenced in 
England in Avhat is called the Rebellion, Avhioh hns continued down 
into our own time ibrougli corn-law ro])oals and unfinal reform bills, 
and which yet awaits its consummation. The peoj>Ie on both sides of 
the Atlantic arc one ])eople. Tlio true lieroos of America are our 
lieroes, and ours ai'e theirs ; and if those* who arc 7tot the people, but 
who in America at least have for a time the control of ]>owor, 
dream of dividing tbosi; whom nature lias forbidden to be divided, 
they Avill precipitate their own destiny and precipitate ours. We pass 


® •Mjife of Gearge Washington.” By Wasliingtou Irving. Vol. II. London: 
Honiy^ G. Bohn, 3tJ6t5. 
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beyond our province in alluding to these things. Yet the pen must 
write what the heart feels; and if we speak of Washington, we must 
speak of what Washington’s life and being means. The story moves 
slowly as avo enter the war. The first volume brought us down to 
Bunker's Hill and AYashington’s assumption of the command of the 
Arnorican arn*y. The second advances mu but two yeai's further, to tho 
retreat of Lord Cornwallis in the winter of 177G—7. Throughout tliis 
last volume also the historv leaves the individual'fortunes of Wash- 
ingtoa and becomes national; and where it touebes himself, we hMV(5 
rather the great traits bcl'ore us of the statesman and the coinmunder 
than features of private cliaracter. This, of course, is what we had 
to expect; and If we regret anything, it is that Mr. Irving’s povvei’S 
seem scarcely to keep pace witli the oxi)ansiou of his subject. His 
peculiar humour has no room to show itself; where Ive writes of 
battles, sieges, and the j)ahsions whicli the struggle forced into play, 


lie becomes rather a chronicler oi » events tlian a historian of human 
actions; and wc miss tlie resti*ained buf paljjable emotion vvhieli might 
to accompany such narratives. AVc have no right to complain, however. 
The work is gracefully and lovingly doiu\, and his entliu.siasui for his 
hero never Hags. 

AVheu in our notice of Mr. Houbledav’s ‘'Life of Sir llohevt Peel,” 
we alluded to the “Memoirs” publi.dicd by Lord Stanhope and Mr. 
Cardwell, we liad not tlie latter volume befuro us, and were ac(|uaiiited 
incidentally only witli lliu contents of it. Alter dirtvt examination, 
however, ive may I’cpeat what we said--Sir Kiihert. lY'cl himself has 
little to add, except in d(’tails, to Mr. Dou]>leday's well-arranged 
story, Tho “ Mcjiioirs,*'^ allhougli of course Interesting, yet, so far as 
they have gone, arc in a sense disapjjointing. The Catholic Ques¬ 
tion, like so much else, hixs long been dead, it is opl^' with an clfortof 
imagination or memory tliat wo can rt'producc, liowcver I'oobly, the 
ieelings which once it excited. Hxjxu’icncc lias shown us that the terror 
was w'holly needless—that the anticipated dangers were chimerical. 
The Establishment sleeps still its ti’anquil slumbor; agitation is dead, 
or turu.s now on i|uite other subjects. 'J’lie true justilieation of Catholic 
Emancipation is the evidence of the blindness and mistaken reasoning of 
its op}>onents—Peel among the number, which is furnished by the result; 
and it is strange that in the account of bis eondiuit which lie drew n\i 
twenty years later, when the consctpienees Iiad so clearly confuted his 
autieipaiionB, he should have made no acknowdedgment of las central 
delusion. That all England was once inapanic;—at a phantom; that a 
3 tatesinaii, believing like the rest in the dialxdic nature of the spectre 
adversary, yet on the w'hole believed that it was dangerous to defy it, and 
that it waa better to arrive at amicable terms with it; and that, finally, 
when the temis were made, the ph.antom turned out to be mere hai'mless 
' flesh and blood, with neither power nor will to hurt any person or in¬ 
terest wdiatsoever—this^after all, is the whole case; and it seems like a 


® ** Memoirs. By the Kight Hon. Sir Kobdrt Feel, Bart., JM.P. ; published by 
the Trustees of his Papera» Parti. The Koman Catholic Question.’' LoLloa; 
John Murray. Ib50. 
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needless waste of labour to roeal the terror and the delusion for 
any graver purpose than to smile at the folly which was under their 
iullueiico. 

Mr. Stanley’s admirable book^ on Palestine will already, it is likely, 
bo familiar to our* readers. As a narrative of travel, it is the best 
vvjiidi lias been written on a hackneyed subject; while the clupidation 
<)1 the history of the Jews, from the scenes in the midst of which 
they lived and abted, is as oxcollent in the execution as it is wise 
and j'ational in design. Whatever bt; the origin of the sacred books 
which collectively we ■•uU the Jliblc, no reasonable person doubts that 
they were written by the agency of men who lived at variou.s periods 
in the country which they claim as their own, and surrounded by 
tln‘ nations which they dt^scrihe. To those, tlierelbrc, who believe, 
and to llio^e wlio disbelieve the furtluir theory of the divine inspira¬ 
tion of these books, any fresli llgbt tliruwn upon their history, any 
fro-h illuslration of iii(lue‘ncesAvhiirli worked upon the minds of 
till*'!' human composins, is ^iml imist bt>ffof iuiiiute value. Tiic unl)clief 
wliieli w )ul'l set asidti ilie liihlc as a* fiction Ihigers in the present day 
onlv wii/i the enlii'clv ii^norant. We <]csire to ascertain from the 
surest soure(?s wha,t the llibjv* is; and liaviug satisfied ourselves to 
tlie I)est (d‘ oui houcrtt ability, to aljide without reserve by our cou- 
cliisions. We cannot attemjit to hdlow Mr. Stanley in detail, nor at 
this moment sluili wt' even aeeoinpiniy him into Palestine at all. Wo 
shall (]U.d(i J'ather as a spetmueu (jT Ins style, a deseviption of Kasnuk 
and the Aneient Kings of J^lgy])t, from ius introductory lottci’s. 

Kothing wliiidi now (iivists in 1 lie world can give any notion of what Ihc 
c-fnel must ])a\c been wlien Im rtko colossal statue of Itamescsj was creel. 
Ne.’o towering above the Oolosst'iiiu may have Ixvii somelJiuig liicc it: but kc 

of b;on!^(‘., and liamosos was of solid giainfc. iMcro was slaiuhug without 
anv ohjcei. llames(M»was resting* in awful majesty uficr the cuiujucst of the 
whole of the IIk'u known world. No one who (*iitered that, building, whether 
it weie temple or {Vilaec, eoiild have tliougiit of aiiylhing else bul that sin- 
]>cuilv^us being who tJius liad raised lumsclf above the whole world of gods and 
UK n. 

And when from flu; sl;iiuc you deseciuUlo the palace, the same impression 
is kept up. It is tlio earlhisl iuslaneo of the eushriuomemf. in Art of the his¬ 
torical glgries of a uafioii such as Versailles. Evervwliere the King is coii- 
rpieriug-, worshipping, ruling. The ralacc is the Temple, the King is Priest. 
Put everywhere tlu5 s:uiio proporiioiis are pn^served. Ho and his horses arc 
iCU times tlic size of Ihe rest of tiie army. Alike in battle and in w^orship, lue 
is of Hie same stature as the gods tlicmsclves. Most striking is the familiar 
genthmess with W'Uich, one on each side, they take him by each liaud, as one 
of their own order. ... It carries oiu* back to the days w'hcn ' tliero were 
giants on the earth.’ It show's how' the King in that tirst monarchy was the 
visible (k)d upon earth. The only thing like it that lias since been seen is the 
<leilleatiou of' the lioman Emperors. IJo pure monotheism could fur a moment 
have been compatible with such an intense exaltation of the conrpicriug King. 

* 1 am Pliaraoli.’ ‘ J^y the life of Pliavaoli.’ 'Say unto Pharaoh, whom art 
thou like in thy greatness?’ All these expressions seem to acquire new life 
from, the sight of this monster statue.” 


Sinai and "Palestine, in Coimcxion with their History.” By Arthur Peurhya 
Stanley, M. A. With Maps and Plans. Loudon; John Murray. 1850. 
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And again, of tlie foiu* statues of the same JLlamesos at IpsamLul;— 

^‘Kelmmais the image wJiich most nearly answers to these colossal kings ; 
and the multiplication of himself—not one ilamescs, but four,—is exact ly 
Kchama ontci’iug the eight gates of Padalou by eight roads at ouco. Look at 
them as tlicy einei'gc, (ho t\vo northern llgiircs from the sand which vcac.'hcs 
to their throats,—the southenanost as he sits unbroken, and revealed fronitbc 
top of liis royal liclmct to the toe of liis enormous foot; look at them, and 
remember tlntt the face which looks out from the top of that gigantic statin' 
is the face of the greatest man of the Old World that jireceded the birth of 
Greece and Home—the first ronqueror recorded in luslory, the glory of Egypt, 
the terror of Asia and Africa, wlio.sc monuments still remain in Syria and Asia 
Minor, the second founder of Thebes, wliieh must have been to the world then 
as Home was in tlu» da\s of its empire. It is certainly au individual likeness. 
Three peculiarities 1 carry awa\ with me, liesidcs that of profound repose and 
tranquillity, unifed perhaps with somctliing of scorn;—lirst, the lengtli of the 
face, compared uilli liiat of most oliVers tliai. one secs in the soufidures; 
sc(*ondJv, the curl of the lip of the uo.^c ; tliirdlv, the OYcrlar)i)iug and tail of 
the under lip.” 

Is tliere not something grand in this ? It seems to bring the great 
statue up before us ; not a-: a dead mass'of ebiselled granite, but a 
Itreathing and living form,—Stvo.-vtris lufnself in all lli^> majesty. 

‘"'The Republic ol‘t.’osla llica,”'^ by Morit/. \\Tiguer is a uolieeable 
book;—noticca])le in its(‘lL as containing an adet|uate aeeount of a 
country wliicli just now is of ]:»erilous interest to ns ; and also from 
the spirit in wliicli it is written. TTu' author vr authors are Ivusso- 
American symipathizers; and explain and (s\piess in el(‘ar (hnanan 
language, the meaning of that strange and ominous ailianee between 
ilic two rising ]jowers of tlio world, wliieb is eomniauding regard ami 
ountidence even in tlie heart i>f Liirtipe, English readers i'or the most 
part eontent themsebes with angry deelamatiou (pi this matter. It 
Would he Avoil for tlie ])ea(M> of the world if tluw avouUI endeavour to 
understand it. The poliey of the h^uglish (lovernment will, however, 
lor the jiresent continue as it is—it will continue to challenge the name 
of liberal, and to abuse thcconfidence of ilic pt'Oplc only tobetray the cause 
whicli it aiVects to s\i])port; tili'at length, and in sorrow, it will bear its 
fruits; disguise Avill be no longer possible, and retribution will follow. 

Ubiciui's Letters on Turkey,’*''* traimlated l>y Lady EastliojH^, will be 
read by pjcrsons to whom the cvont,s of yesterday remain ofiinportanec, 
and whose minds have not yet Ihittercd to some new excUcauent. The 
author has a confidence in the Turks, which experience lias partially jus- 
titied ; but manj’' years df trial and sustained imjtrovemeut await them 
before what is now liope shall have become reality. That as a nation 
the Ottomans are brave, liigh spirited, and truth-telling, wo may rest 
assured. It is no less certain, however, that tlie social organization 
as it cxist.s isdeebic beyond example; ami iillliougli reforms are pro- 

® ^'Bie Republic Costa Rica in Central America.’’ Von Br. Moritz Wagner 
und Br. Carl Scherzer, mit einom Karte. Leipzig : Arnoldische Bucbliandiung. 




^'‘Letter’s on Turkey, An Account of the Iteligioua, Political, Social, 
Commercial Condition of the Ottoman Ein|.ire.” Translated from the French of 
M. A. Ubicini l>y Lady Easthope, London : John Mun'ay. 
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i(‘cte<I ^vllich (f effective, may leave nothing to be dcHired; j^et in the 
little word if. lies a chasm of possibility which centuries may fail t») 
bridge. If tlie reforms in afliiirs of State were like the reforms in a 
steam-engine, w'hcre the obedient metal yields easy compliance to 
what is re(piired cTf it, the idea and the fact might be counted upon as 
companions with some eortainty. Unfortunately, tin* rcfoiaiis in 
Turkev’- must be ■svorked not witli honest steel and iron, but in the 
minds of dishonest, unbelieving, sensual avaricious men; of pashas 
and cadis, whose intelleds through time-honoured usage have rusted 
into worthlessness. '^I’hc Turks, drilled and organi/.etl hy English 
gentlemen or liigh-inindcd J\dish and Tlungarian refugees, miglit 
renew their youth ; and after Ix'ing reformed tliemselves. tlioy might 
become tlio rcfoi'jners oi^ ilie Ea^t. Tluit ^a^c]l an end will bo 
answ’cn.'d by guaranteed independenof^, tin; march of mind, and ihe 
pntgress of ideas, \vc will eirdei'*vour wdtii 31. rhieini to believe. 
We will liope at least that the rigVt end will be obtainetl at the end ; 
and iiiat tlie dostini(*s, if jiot by those means, yet ]>v some other 
wds-er and better means, will solve* the ]n*obh"iU at last. '‘Miller’s 
Anglo-Saxons,”^" ri'aelies i\ third (Mlition, and may be tlier<*itire eou- 
si<lercd beyond the power of eritieism, lutlier to injure or to assist. 
We are obliged, IioW(‘ver, ourselves to demur to 1 lie popular opnu(ni. 
'i'o us tlie writer seems altugotlier um|ua]ilicd ibr the task wliich he? 
lias undertaken, and the ^York to lie without merit ui'any kind. We 
arc told ostentatiously in th(‘ i^reface. Hint \xo are to find a book ^Ybi<•]l 
unites the elianns i^d’fietion with the exaetmss of fa:-t ; a bo-ik whicli 
is at omte imaginativi' and real, iustruetivo and cleliglitful. We are 
unable to aekiiowledgr- that Mr. Miller has siieeeoded in cather of tlie 
objt'ets wliieh he ]u*opos('s to hini.-'elf. Jle gives no relerences, and we 
are thendbri.' at a lo>s to as(*crtaiii the extent of his re^Jean-hes. llis 
mind and Ms .st>b> however, admit of beingf a])pr'‘ei:ited; and wc uill 
(juote his treatment oi’ the beautiful old mona^^tio legend of King 
(’anute and tlie ]’l>ing tide ;—■ 

A liiaii,” lie saYswilli all graviiy, “ vdin had liiinsolfriddtaj over the stormy 
seas, and boon tos<(‘(l like a weed from billow to billow, oaa never be supposed 
to have entertained tlio lluuiglit for a. moiiieiit that ibc angry oecau would 
olioy him, or roll back its reslli'ss waves wlien lie oominaiuled. It was Ibt; 
same love of disjilay wbieli caused hnn to erect bis llirone in tlie nfulst of liis 
army, ami stt p forth in bis iroal rolx*a tlie baugliiy king, while he a.vsinm*d 
the jiart of the bumble peiutent for having slain one of liis soldiers; tlie .same 
theatrical disj>lay wbieh c:iu.sed him to order bis lumbering throne to bo placed 
beside the seashore, and to sit down in all 1\is kingly digaiiy, robed, ciowned, 
and sceptred. The. gilt and Ibc tinsel tlial arc so ellVelive beyond the foot¬ 
lights, induced Jiim to lulojit Ibis stage ell'eet. ... In a jiompous manner 
he is said to have flubs addressed bis court iers: ‘Confess ye now how frivolous 
and vain is the might of an earthly king, compared to that Great Power who 
rules the clomenta, and can sav unto tlic ocean, 'I'bus far sbult rbou go autl no 
farflior.'’^ 

“ACc should not probably err inuoli if, instead of the W'ords uttered by tliC 




“History of the xViiglo-Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the Norman Con¬ 
quest.’^ By Thomas Miller. Third Edition. London: H. J. Bohn. ISSO. 
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Danifsh King, sometliing like the. iollo^villg was the langunge of ]iis lliouglils : 
* Think not that I believe you such idiots as to sup])o&e that, the sea Mill obey 
my bidding: a breath of laine would sever the }>roudest head that now vises 
above the beach; I alone am king—more powerful than any'presojit, and 1 
only want to prove tliat there is but one mightier than L*am; and that, mIuIo 
tlie Maves wash my feet, they would dnnvu such common rascals as y(»u nil 
are/ In a w’ord, the whole seme is too ricli a piece of niockciy to be Ireated 
seriously. It is but tlie old cry of the, Mahometan fniit-scllcrs, v/hicli ends 
■with ‘ In the name of tlic Proplict, tigs/ ^ 


This is tlie account which a popular writer is allowed to oiler of one 
of the most j)icturesquc stories ol* Saxon antitputy. Tlie force of 
vulgai’ity and bathos could hardly descend fnriiier. 

Poor Mrs. continues her laborious volumes, 'whicli. however, 

thougli with the best inteutions, we have found oui'sclves altogether 
unable to read. The-Lindley Murray is lio])elessly desperate; and 
aft(‘r a few fetrugglc-s w'o wuuv obliged to retire from the atteui]fi. 
The b(Jok, however, lias evidently been tlie fruit of great industrv, 
and perhaps contains, among its lainrinths, treasures wliieli uia; rewanl 
the eiiteqirise of more enduring travellers. AVe sinet'rely tvust tbat sue 
may fmd many who will undertake the tnsk. It is a cruel thing to 
liave worked so long and so patiently as ?drs. Busk has done, and to 
be rewarded after all w'ith neglect. 

“Lord Cockhuri/s Memorials'’'- ma\^ he skinnned ]dcasan1ly. 'J'be 
form is tliat of an autobiograjthy; but avo are trouliled little or not iit 
all with sentiment ; and the book is composed "Luainly of anecdotes of 
eminent Scotch barristers. judgi'S, and other notabilities. The i’b.eteb 
Bar is ricli in humorous stories; to illustrate the volume and to 
lighten our owui ]mges, we will borrow one or two from Lord Cookluirn. 
The first is of Lord Hermand, a lirotlier judge;— 

“Ifo (Lord llmuaud) was voiy iutiiuatc-at one iiinewilli Sir .lol’i'ycolt, 
afterwards Lfwd Kldoii. Tiny w'cre counsel together hiLldoi/.s tirsi iinpoilaut 
Scotch entail case in the House of Lords. Eld<»n Avas so much ulaniied, iliat 
he sAvote his intended speech,^ and beggiMi lleiuiaud to dine Avitli him at a 
ta\eni, when lie read the jiaper, and aske.d him if lie thought it v/ouhl do. 

' Do, Sir ! it is delightful—absohdciy delightful! 1 could listen to ifc foi eier! 
It is so beautifully wiitleu' and so beautiftilly read !—but, Sir, it's the grf'atest 
nonsense! It may do very wadi for an English C'hancclior, bul it vould di - 
grace u clerk with us.” 

Another is of Eskgrovc, Avho Avas iiLso on the Scottish Bench. Esk- 
grovc had a passion of* loyalty upon him; the times Avcrc rt-volulion- 
ary, and lie was ever on the scent of treuson;— 

“As usual,” says Lord Cockburn, “AAuth stronger heads than his CA'crytln'iig 
was connected by lus terror AA'illi republican horrors. I heard him, in con¬ 
demning a tailor to death ibr murdering a soldier by stabbing him, aggravate 
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iho ofl’oicn thus; * And not only did yo\i murder him, whereby he was. bc- 
rt‘a-vi*d ()i‘ his life; but you did tlirusi, or push, or pierce, or project, or propel 
the k'-lhall weapon tlu’ough tlic bolly-baud of his regimen-tal breeches, which 
were his Majesty’s!!! ’ ” 

W(> o))ened a history of Tiulia, l)y an American missionarv, with 
some (uiriosity.^® The opportunity for retaliating u]:)on the Knglish 
the accusations of a disposition to api>i’opriate other people’s territories 
olfered a natural *tcni]jtation to a citizen, of tlie United States, and 
w^e looked lor a philip[)ie on tlie snl>j(.rt wliich it would be hard to 
call undeserved. We wore agreeably disappointed. Dr. Allen writes 
with a higher purpose than to gain a trininj^h of rhetoric by recrimina¬ 
tory deidiunation; and where lu; speaks of the English conquest and 
administration, it is with a.wise temperance, which w{! should do well 
to iniiiate. I’lic book is written from the point of view which is natural 
in a missionary', and religious rafchei* than tlie political (juestious 
form the principal matter ol' disyiussiou. Yet, altliough we can 
scai'Cely agree to the emnjiarative inqjoitouH* and unhnportance which 
lie assigns to llie vesi^i^ctive interests of whicli he treats, yet he has 
collected mucli inistvlhuiciwis infoi'ination of a si'iisiblc kind; and 
English readers may ohserve j^vith jileasurc, as vrell as with profit, the 
picture whicli is drawn of tlu'ir countrvineai lyy a foreign hand. 

There are many hooks which arc neither particularly interesting, 
nor ]>artieularl 3 ’' tlio revei'se, wdiicli contain information abstractedly 
desirable (that is t{) sa^\ in tin; sense in which all information is desi¬ 
rable), yet which may 1)0 easily dispensed with; books, tlierefore, 
which will not be sought for except by persons (?sj)eeially concerned in 
the subject trcaled of, yet whicli may bo read, if ojiportniiity offer 
itself, at idle moments. Of this kind are, a “History of tlin Jewish 
Nation,’' by Alfn^d Kdershcim, from the cajiiure of Jerusalem by 
Titus to the linal <llspersion under Hadrian an “Account of Cuzco 
and Lima,'' by Clements JMarklnuud^ of “Syria,” by Uregory Wor- 
tabet,^^ &c. &e. 'i’hoso books arc fairly written; the authors are men 
of some talent, and are possess(‘d of knowledge which they ijresume 
that the public will thank them for ei^minuaicatiug. In this belief 
they have committed that knowledge, to print; and we can only hope 
for their sakes that tlicir expectations will not disappoint them. \¥e do 
not profess to have done more than glanced at their respective pages; 
hut it seems as if writings of this kind might very uselidly take the 
place of novels in the eireulating libraries. JJetter let us liavo truth of 
any kind than the most highly-seasoned dishes*of lies. 

More important, though oqiuilly unpvoteuding in form, are the 
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rougli ‘'Notes of the last Naval ExpeiUtion against the Russian vSottlo- 
lucuts on the Amour River,” ]}y an Engineer Oflicer who accompanied 
the fleet as an amnteur.^^ The expedition was intended to retrieve 
the fliilure at retro])aulovska. Iti all the materials considered neces¬ 
sary on such an occasion it was admirably furnished—ships of the line, 
frigates, tenders, corvettes—all iliat the two greatest niantimo nations 
of the West could provide woi*e there in supoi'abundant measure, and 
vet the fliiluro was again ahsolute. The onemv’s vfeels wcn‘ sighted 
once in Castries Ray, in a cnl~dc-}i(u\ from winch, with docent \)rc- 
cautions, it was impossible for them to have (‘scaped; and yet, througli 
an incredible series of blunders, they glided through the hands of th(‘ 
English Commander, and wen' gone. Even after their escii])e, as 
Captain Wlnttingham now informs us, they might have been over¬ 
taken with ease and certalntv at the uorlhern outlet of the Clulf of 

A 

Tartar}'. Thi?y were but forty miles distant when the Sijiiadron re¬ 
turned to the bay wlien' tlie Russians bad been lirst ionnd at anchor; 
but tile authoritie." in eommunfl conteiited i hemselvcs with gazing lielp- 
lesslv round the level of the vi.'-ilili' lujri/.on. and seeing nothing, wiiliout 
inc|uirv, without elfort, without delay, ilu'y Hum relived fimiii the >eene. 
As an iiihtaue*' of the extiv-mo iboughtles'■^I)e^s which cbai’aetcu'iztsl the 
proceedings, ivc need only uumtion tluit lliere was not a man among 
the crews, oflieer or st'amaii, who cfuild re.ul or (‘ould even speak tin* 
Jiussian language, flv ar^eident a liuudle of odiihil doenmonts fell into 
their liaiids, wliich ]\ad been left ou >hove at the station at Castries 
Ray: they may }tav(' been unimporhinl, bur they might possildy 
liave furni.shed imnoilant infin'inatiou on tlie retreat of the eHca])ed 
ships; yet whateverlhey were,i]iere was nol^ o)ie i\ho could turn them 
to account. ‘*Tho elas'-ieal attainments of tlie amialdo chaplain,”(\i])tain 
Whittingham says, wert.^ zealously ap]>liud to dceipluu’ many Greek-like 
eharaetens, but vei*v little informatu>n was obtaiiicd.” 

If the Jullow'ing story be correct, we are obligi'd to fear that other 
qualities even less eommoudable tlian imprudimee and incapacity liave 
found tbeir way into high jilaces among us. Eor the credit of the 
navy, iiowever, we will helu;ve, with Captain Whittingham, that iliere 
was some mistake on one side or liiv* otlu'r. 

The oflu‘('rs and a ])ait of tlie crew of the J)i(nw frigate, which was 
wrecked at Japan, w'ero taken prisun<'rs, and were lor some months on 
board tlie fleet.— 

'^Before Ihc liltlc squadron staihd for llio norl.li/' Captain Whittingham 
writes, “Hie Ru'^^ian pii^oners maJo slamg appeaUlo Ihe Admiral to be sent 
hack on their pnroh', not to sc*ne again until legidavly exchanged. Tliev l»:ul 
lugk hopes of succcos . . and it was fjuite, pleasing lo hear llieir expressions 

^smoothing the rouglifront of war,’ esjiocially the I ones and the terms applied 
when iluy spoke of tlie generous eomiuander who had taken the Ot'f’ta. Sub- 
seipienlly the'sc liopes were dashed, alter Jong deliberation; and unforiiniatelv 
after the proposition of stipulations fcH hy the Russian oiiicers to be ineoiu- 
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pntiblc with their lioaonr* Tlicy sefcmcd to consider the terms proposed as 
equivalent to requesting them to lead the British squadron into the position 
occupied by tlieir ships—terms which no British officer, I am sure, could 
insult his priaonci|t by proposiirg; for no veil of cas^iistry could hide tlie dis¬ 
honour of such a-^6posal, nor even the disgraceful cowardice which coidd so 
outrage the feelings of the caj)iive officers, ilcwever, no words of mine could 
arrest the'indiguant floods of chxmcnce poured out against what the prisoners 
said had been propgsed, though I must add that tliey continued to acknow¬ 
ledge the courtesY with which they had been hitherto treated by the Com¬ 
modore and his omcers.’^ 


We trust that the brave Captain VVhittinghani is independent of 
Iris profession. Revelations of this perilous kind arc not. ventured 
with impuTuiy ; aiul the uoblo rulers of England will make him rue 
his book, if ho is in their power. 

Our space has run out. In conclusion, we have but room for a brief 
commendation of a thick volume ^d' Clironological Tables,”pro¬ 
duced by the indefatigable Mr. Bohn^ Of Blair’s work, though it 
hears his name, we are told that litfle"remains in the prose\it volume 
hut tljo general outline. Jf this he so, it is a inty to make Blair 
responsible for the workmansljip of his so-called editor. But wliocver 
be the };erst>n to whom wo owe the book, it is a laborious and creditable 
compilation, highly useful to all jicrsons wlio look on Iristory as an 
agglutination of facts, packed and labelled like the flowers in a botanical 
ganlen, d’ho dates sei'in aceurale, the events diligently sifted; though 
licre and there, perliajfs, in the inythokiglcLd periods, iitey are a little 
surprising. We are told, for instance, that t'itbcr in the year 1189 or 
1-140, “ jiauaus comes’from Egypt to (Ireoeo, and introdneos pumps.” 
This exploit is uew to us. Air. Ross does not offer his authority or 
exjdain himself further. 11c is interpreiing, wo jiresume, on rational¬ 
istic princi])les, tliounyth of tlie Daiiaids, and if this be bis meaning, 
so bald and plump a fact is rather a ])oor residuum of tlie tradition, if 
he has discovered traces of the real substantial mechanical suction- 
pump, he should have been less abrupt and more discursive in commu¬ 
nicating it. However, as we said, the book is good of its kind, and 
prosaic intm'pretations are not out of ptace, where the conception and 
method of treatment are tleliberatcly lihdess. 


BETiLES I.KTTKES AND AU'f. 

T he difference between fashion and fame, between ihe art wdiich 
appeals to transient taste or prt^udico and the art which appeals 
to tlie permanent synijiathics of mankind, is well seen ki the fate of 
our popular dance music. To the youthful oars ol our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, “ Otf she goes,” and “ Drops of Brandy,” suggested 
what fine writers call a “Terpsichorean movement” altogether becoming 

■ , I — . - . , —- ■ 
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and agrocable: tno sooner were tlioee times struck up, tban tbe foot 
longed to give the rhythmic stamp and the knee to shako in all the 
pcculi^ evohttions of the jig. But if you were now to pipe these tunes 
in the market-place, wc suppose even the children,>«ould feel no im¬ 
pulse to dauc(i; the jig has ceased to be a habit of Eiiglisli limbs ; its 
last echoes liave died from the Euglisli car. And abundance of qua¬ 
drilles and polkas, to which every street organ has been set for a twelve- 
month, have followijd “ Off she goes” to the limbo o£ forgatten tunesi, 
while many an older air, such as “ When lirst 1 saw tliy face,” played 
by some hand at a watering-place on a sunshiny morning, will equally 
arrest the butcher’s boy who is passing with his empty tray, and the 
bilious connoisseur who is reposing iVoui the fatigues of operatic 
ci'iticism. 

It is much the same with novels. “ The Vicar of Wakefield ” is 
never threadbare, though wo begifn to I'ead it when we were eight 
yeai‘s old, and have been reading it, in quotations and }»icturcs, ever 
since ; it is as inexhanstihle yeully line melody. But the majority 
of the novels that rise above the dead level of the circulating librarj'', 
and are read by otlu'r than idle women and a])prcnticos, have about 
the same order of merit, and the samevluration of popularity, as the 
old jig music—they lend tliemseives to the favourite dance of the hour. 
Tiiey are the novels that flatter a ])reiudieo, that speak the lingo of u 
clique, or tliat further the ])iirpo^es tjf parly |)ro[>agandism. Take 
them up a few years later, when the fashion o); the j)arty they repre¬ 
sented Inis died out, and yon are aniuzed that they could have made 
even a passing sensation. For tlieir writers liave none of that genius 
which is greater than its intentions ; whieli sets out ineaning to make 
life prove the truth of a sectarian dogma or justify a party cry, and, 
mastered by its own creative impulse, ends hy giving a picture of life 
that cnduies wln*n dogma and l)ariy are foj’goiten; which sots out 
meaning to vent a ])erDonal pi([ue, and ends hy producing an immortal 
satire. They are novels iu which cleverness goes to work with a nar¬ 
row intention, and accoin])hshes what it intends; they arc “Tales for 
the Times,” and vanish with tiie times. 

To this order of novels belongs ‘‘ Perversion,”^ except that, instead 
of a “ Tale for the Time.^” it should rather he called a tale for the 
“season,” which it is not likely to outlast. Tlie author tells us in 
his Preface, that it is tlm ohji'ct of liis pages to illustrate the 
causes and consequences of infidelity. “The causes of infidelity,” ho 
sa 3 ’’s, “are dilFercnt in‘different characters; its consccpiences are the 
same in all—moral deterioration, and the loss of happiness and peace.” 
Although w'e might think this position a little too absolute, it did not 
incline us to prejudge the merits of “ Perversion” as a fiction. For, as 
we have just said, genius is often greater than its intentions, and it in 
quite possible that a novelist should oven make it his object to illus¬ 
trate such a position as that “ all fat people are virtuous, and all thin 
people yieioua,” and yet produce a very remarkable novd. For, if he 
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had arrived at this conviction through hi^ experience, he might repro¬ 
duce that experience with artistic power; He might give us sucli admi¬ 
rable portmtft of fat saints and thin sinners, and might throw such 
thrilling interest into the vicissitudes of their lives, that we should 
quite forget his mistake as to t]\e foundation of ethics. Hence, we 
began “ Perversion” not without hope that it miglit turn out to be a 
striking book; bxd^ we were disappointed. Jt lias not the elements of 
a good novel. The stojy is uninteresting; the eharactor-sketehing is 
approximative, coarse, uud often fe(*blo; the satire is without Jjnessc; 
there is little appeal to the emotions; and the power of dranjatic re- 
}>resetitation is entirely absent. The general characteristic of the first 
two volumes and half the third, is unamiablo dulness, occasionally re¬ 
lieved by unamiable cleverness—soinething like a heavy cake tlavoiired 
with the wrong spice. It is not tijl the middle of the third volume 
that the writer touches us witli a li^tb* pntlios, or shows us that thei’o 
is any sort of human ]>eing he llucls admirable. 

The story is brieliy this. Charles'JLiampton, a boy of a rather sus- 
ee])tible and j^oetic nature, is ]>laced in a large' school, where, being a 
junior, he undcj'gocs tlic usual amount of oj>pression from his elders, 
especialI 3 " from a clever, viciofis lad, named Armstrong, who territies 
him into writing home for money under false pretences. This offence 
is diseovc'red; and Hampton, desperate in the prospect of disgrace and 
punishment, runs awiiy I'rom school, and, after tnnch sullering, rejtnns 
his mother at her pleasant lioine in Cornwall. Here he spends the few 
years’ interval before his dcjairturo for Eton, under the instruction of 
a (lennan tutor, and in the eom})anionship of a favourite sist(*r, Clara, 
who shares his studies and his tastes, and to wliom he is 2 )assionately 
attached. When onec he is at Eton, we leave liini to follow the I’ortunes 
of Armstrong, wlig, having hceu cx[)cll('d from scliool, obtains a 
commission in tin; army when he is only se\ ciiiei'ii, and throngli one 
of his brother officers becomes ac'quainted with the “ Socinians,” whose 
organ is the Progressive Keview,” and whoso favourite author is Mr. 
ISTeuIicht. They teacli him to consolidate the passive unbelief of a 
vicious bo^g who dislikes the moral rcHraints of Christianity, into a 
systematic structure oi‘ infidelity, and tlius help him on in his rapid 
progress towards atheism and the denial of a moral sense. He runs 
away v^dtli his colonel’s mistress, intending to deceive her with a false 
marriage; perjures himself, b}'' swearing iliat he is of age, in order to 
obtain a licence, which is to serve as a blind to her, and is, after all, 
entrapjjcd into a real marriage. A duel between him and his colonol 
ensues, and the result is that Armstrong has to quit the army, liis 
prospects in England being ruined, he sails for America with lus Julia,— 
of whom he is already thorouglily tired, joins tlie Mormons at Hw 
Orleans, disposes of his wife to the chief representative of the Mormons 
there, and at length, having received the news tliat his uncle has died, 

' leaving him an estate on condition that he shall adopt the name of 
Archer, he returns to England,, disburthciied at once of a wife and of, 
a surname which has ugly associations. He is now only twenty-ope, 
andMetermines to begin his new life by spending three years at Oxford^ 
as the best preparation for carrying out his schemes of ambition. It 
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happens that he cutei’s the very college that has just been selected ibr 
Charles Bamptori. The old schoolfellows meet; but though Bampton 
has a vague sense of old remembrances being stirred by the sight of 
Archer, the new name and u sabre-cut on tho forehc^ad unite witli the 
effect of years in preventing that recognition which Archer is extremely 
anxious to .avoid. We have then sketches of college life, in which 
Archer figures as a Mcphi.sto])]iclcs, taking on himself a great deal of 
gratuitous oxertiou in order to (*oiTUpt young men, by first shaking 
their belief in Chvistiauitv, and lh(?u enticing them into vicious courses. 
Bampton eseaju's gross vice; hut liis religious princi]>lcs are*^utterly un¬ 
dermined, and his repulsion towards Christian doctrines and Christian 
teachers is increased when, on a visit to his mother, he finds her settled 
in a losliionablo town, in a perfect nc^t of eiorical hypocrites. His re¬ 
pulsion is shared hy his sifter C'lara, wlio rtanains his dearest friend and 
eonfidatite. Tho greater part of ^iie second volume is occupied with 
sketelies of popular chu'gvutcu, Evangelical and ]\iscyite, of college 
freotliinkers, and of buoLhi^l/'urauufiicturers at Oottouliain ; but at 
length, the story moves on a little. Andier, wlio has begun to dis¬ 
tinguish liiniboli as a writer in tho Vane,'* and feels himself on the wav 
to other kinds of distinetum, has aeeoidjJtmlcd Bampton on a tour to 
the Lakes, where he mecis ( iara, falls in love vvith her, and induces 
her to become his ■wife. But, Ih.eir married happiness is soon disturbed 
by the reappearant'O of dulia, Archer s fivbt wife ; who. having become 
disgusted wdth hoi i\Iorinou life, h:i> managed escape, first to Cali¬ 
fornia, and again to 7'highiud, (‘arising with lier some Californian gold. 
She enters an atdion again.-t her lumhiuid for-bigarny, in the first in¬ 
stance witliout sneccs.s, but Iiaving afterwards found an ally in Archer’s 
attorney, whom he has impvu'k-nlh oucuded, she succeeds in getting 
him convicted, not only of higamy, l)ut of pmjnry. Under this accu¬ 
mulation of woes (Hava commil.s Miickli' cmTAoying the last liours of 
her hie in writing a statement of the feelings and convictions which 
are actuating her, to h(u* brother. This terrible catastrophe deepens 
the dissatisfaction alrcady^ existing in Charles Hampton’s mind with 
his negative views on religion.* 'Witli symptoms of hopeless coasumj)- 
tlon in his constitution, and deprived of what he has loved best in life, 
ha finds himself without consolation and without hope; and the re¬ 
mainder of the book is occupied with tracing the inlluences throu‘'di 
which he at length finds rt^pose in the Christian faith, whereupon lie 
detemines to devote the rest of his short life to missionary labour at 
Scutari, and dies there, desiring to have no other inscription on his 
tomb than—C. B. In Ghrt\sfo. 

This story, though not in itrself ingenious or interesting, offers some 
good situations, and abundant op]}ortuiiities for very varied sketches 
of social \ii%. But the writer has not shown the faculty that can use 
such opportunities well. The life of the scliool and the home life of the 
brother and sister, are merely described, not jmftenied; and these, as 
jvell as many other parts of tho book, read rather like an account or 
.^etch of a novel than like the novel itself. It is a sufRcieut indica¬ 
tion of this deficiency to say, that throughout tho iirst volume t*here 
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is hardly any dialogue, except where the writer wishes to exhibit theo¬ 
retic opinions and argutnents; and though in the early part of the 
second volume a little more dramatic spirit is thrown into the narra¬ 
tive, it soon relapses into dull description. The situations and cha¬ 
racters are all trca{ed in a superficial, conventional style. The “German 
teacher” is merely the traditional Teuton, with no more specific traits 
than deficient linen, a prejudice in favour of the knife as a prehensile 
instrument, and aftendency to “cloud-built speculations;” the scenes 
of Mormon life are a very vulgar treatment of a grave as well as 
curious phenomenon wiiicli wise people will let alone until we have more 
authentic information; the attempt at depicting Coitonham society is 
merely a gross exaggeration of a single and occasional characteristic; 
and the “ Champions of Progress,”- -Mr. lluzzard, the newspaper editor, 
Miss Fife, the strong-minded woman, and Dr. Grobmun, the ma¬ 
terialistic physician—arc drawn in iJiat sketchy, generic fashion, which 
may tell in an article, but is quiic»*incltectivc in a uo\U‘L The por¬ 
traits of the “ Traetarian,” Kecovditq*” and Millenarian” clergy¬ 
men, are more special studies, and arc we imagine, with all 

the gusto of iruteriuil dislik^rf. JiKh'od, many readers, unless they per¬ 
severe to the hitter pai't of IJic third vidume, will be puzzled to un- 
dei'stand the writer’s mode of "illustrating” the moral benefits of 
Christianity, sinee his Christians seclu on the whole no better than his 
infidels, and a great deal more silly. The inijiressiou likely to he left 
by " Perversion” is uot so much tliat ojdy Christians are good, as that 
uioKt men are'good lof notliiiig; and we should imagine that dislike 
to ])eople in general is a much stronger feeling with the autlior than 
attachment to Christians in particular. One good Clirlstian woman, 
and one or two good clergymen, introduced towards tlie end of the 
stoiy, do little to counterbalance tliis impression. The moral odour ot 
tile book is bad. 'I’licrc is tlio readiest imputation of the worst motives 
to all kinds of people ; and it is clear that in the writer’s view Christian 
charity has nothing to do with abstinence from abusing and slandering 
such men as Goethe and Carlyle, lie seems too “knowing” for ns to 
he able to set down his misrepresenatign of opinions to well-meaning 
onc-sidedness; and while he spends hard words on “ cold Pantheists,” 
and alludes to “ kicking Atheishs down stairs.” as if that were an 
action familiar to Christians, we liave ,a!i unjdeiisant sense that lio 
has dined with both Pantheists and Atheists without any disturbance 
of his digestion; and thatjiis experience has been too extensive for 
him not to bo aware that heroism, mercy, and >purity, arc not irrecon¬ 
cilable with heterodoxy. The mere “ writing” of “ I’erversion” is so 
ordinary, that wc should not have noticed it, but that certain grave 
critics, dazzled, we must think, by rumours of distinguished author¬ 
ship, and perhaps not seeing much else to praise, have-made it the 
object of special eulogy. Por our own part, we see in it no felicity of 
plirase or epithet, no ejiigrammatic salt, no concrete vigour,—nothing 
that distinguishes the style of the superior writer from that of the 
merely educated and facile cofttnlmtor. 

Tlie only other novels ihlit have fallen under our notice from aniongvSt 
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the abundant fiction of the quarter, are “ Boyminstre’*® and Maurice 
Elvington.”^ “ Beyminstro’’ dependsi for its interest on the delineation 
of quiet provincial life; it belongs to that genus of novels in which 
Miss Austen and Balzac have given us too high a standard to allow of 
our being easily *satisficd. The writer has one essential faculty of the 
novelist; he (or she ?) knows how to tell a story dramatically; but 
unhappily he has not the art of making us believe in his characters. 
There is an elaborate presentation of Winny Hopper, the intriguing, 
toadying, old- 3 ''oung lady; hut after all she remains a puppet to ns, 
and not a woman whom we e.an imagine oui'selves seeing and knowing. 
And to this absence of the creative power that produces vivid con¬ 
ceptions in the reader, ai-e ol'ten added the positive faults of exaggera^ 
tion and ahsurdit\'; such, lor instance, as the brutal rudeness of the 
Puseyite clergyman, and the description of the heroine’s complexion as 
having the “ transparent radiance of a ground-glass lamp.” iStill, we got 
to the end of “ 13e_yminstre” with? ut nm(*h effort, especially as the in¬ 
terest of the story is intensified towards the close. Wc can hardly say so 
much for “ Maurice Elv^ngton,” which l^egins rather smartly, hut be¬ 
comes gradual!V dull, ami occasionally^ dismal. There is some merit, 
however, in flu* picture of the honesty lawy er, Mr. Oeutlv, and his 
family ; and of the thorough-bred peer, Lord Budesdale. 

Our list of poeis is headed by' no less a mime than that of Victor 
Hugo, who lias juhi given a lU'w eollection of i)oeuis to the world.^ 
We recommend any one wlio tak('S \\p “ Ijos Coniomplations,” and 
who distrusts his own ])ower of persevering through two ratlier stout 
volumes of Fvcaicli jjoetrv, fo turn at ouce to tlic beginning of the 
second volume, wliere he will lind a s(.‘rios of poems in memory of a 
loved and lovely daughter, who apparently was taken from M. Hugo 
in 18-143, a few mouths after her marriage. I'here are touches in these 
poems such as real affection and real sorrow oidy can inspire ; and every 
heart that has known a great loss will feel itself in sympathy with 
tlie poet, and will thank him for letting others share in this exquisite 
expression of his grief. The (*ol<l winds of calamity and death sweep 
over us all; hut it is only the poets amongst us from whom they call 
forth delicious t&nes like these, and such tones ought not to die out 
unheard. We delight especially in those, simple, tender verses which 
rccal the daughtei''s image as she was in her childhood, and wq must 
indulge ourstdves in quoting a low <d’these, taken here and there, froln 
various poems;— 

*‘EHc avait pvis-ce j)li dans sou age cnfuutiu 

Be vGuir dans ma r.hainhvouii peu cluique nuitiu; 

Je rafctendais aiusi quhiii rayou qu'ou (isperc; 

Idle entrait ofc tlLsuit: ‘Bou jour, uiou petit pure;’ 

Prcuail uia phmic, ouvniit ines lines, s’usseyait 


* ‘^'Beyruinutve,” By the Author of “Lena,”&c. Loudon: Smith and Elder. 

v^tf jp'Maunce FJlvington ; or. One OTit of Suits with Eortune. An Autobiography.” 
ayrifcvd by Wilfrid East. London : Smith and Eldyr. 1856. 

Contemplations.^ By Victor Hugo, Bruxelles: KiessUtg, Schii<5e, 
and Go. 1856. 
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Sur mow lit, d^ran^ait mcs papiers, et riait. 

Puis soudaiu s’cn ^lait conmic uu oiseau qui passe, 
Alors, jc rcprenais, la tfitc uu peu moins lasso, 

Mon oeuvre iutorrompue, ct, tout eii dcrivant, 

Parmi ipes manuscrits je rencontrais souvent 
Quclqiie arabesque folio et qu’cllo avail tracec, 

Et inaiute page blanche entre ses mains froissec 

Ou, jc ne sais comment, venaient mes plus doux vers, 

^ 


*'01)! (pie de solrs tridver radieux el cliiivmaiits. 

Passes a niisonuer languo, bi.stoire el graminaire, 

Mcs quatre eiifaiits groupies sur mcs gcuoux, Icur mere 
Tout pres, quelrpics anus causunl an coin du feu, 
appelain cHte r/c rtt'e roaient dn pen! 

El dire (pi'cllc cnl morto ! In'las ! quo Uioii iidassisle ! 
Je u’olais jamais gai quand jo la seutais tnslc; 

JV'tais moi'uc an milieu di^ bal ht plus joyeiix 
Si j’avais, eu paitaut, vu ij|i(d(pie onibio eii ses ycnx/^ 

^ -3k ■"> 


^‘Ellc avail J’air iVunc^rineesse 
Qua?td jo la tciiais par la inaiii; 
Elle e.liefcliail des ilcuis sails cc&se, 
Kt des paiH'res dans le clieiniii, 

^^Elle dounail comme on derobc. 

Ell .se eacliant aux jeux do tou». 
Oil! la Ix'ile jictilo robe 
QuV'llc avail, vous ra])poleK-vous 

‘'Lo soil*, anpres de nui bougie, 

Elle jasail a petit, bruit, 

'’J'aiulis (prfi la vitro i‘oiigio 

llouitaioiil les jiapilloiis do uml, 

^ 4 ;, 


‘‘Oh 1 JO l^ivais, si jimnc I'ncore 
V’^ue a]iparaitro eii raon deslin! 
C’eij^l i’eufaut do mou auroio, 
Et uum ctoile du matin! 

y'.' --k 4k 


“O souvenirs! priuiemps' aurovol 
Doux ravou tvistc et lechaulKaiit ! 

t/ 

—liorstpi’elle (’tail petite, oneorc, 

Quo sa sauir otait lout enfant. . . , • 

Coiinaissc/i-vous sur la eolline 
Qui joint Montlignon a 8aiut-Lcu, 
Due terrassc qui shnclinc 
Eulrc un bois sombre ct ie ciel bleu ? 

"C’esl lii quo nous vivions.—IVmetro, 
Mon couir, dans cc passe eharmaut I— 
Je Eentendais sous ma fenctre 
Jouor lo matin doueemeut. 

“Ellt! courait dans la rosoe, 

Sana bruit, de peui* do m’eveillcr; 
Moi, jo u’tui’vrais pas lua croisee, 

De peur de la fairc envoler* 

^ .4^ U tV 
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toussais, 0*1 devenait iJravc; 

Elle montait h pctits pas, 

Ei: mo disait d’un air tros-^ave; 

‘ J *ai laisse les cnfants cu oas/ ” 

To our mind, puch vorscp as these are worth mono than the loftier 
strains in which Victor tlngo discourses of “Dicu,” “Tunivers,’^ “les 
anges,” and “le tombeau;” but readers who prefer him iu that loftier 
vein, will find plenty of poems to their taste in thesi^ two volumes of 
“ Contemplations.” 

Some sad and sweet remenibiiuee, akin to that which has inspired the 
verses we have cited from Victor Hugo, runs through a small collec¬ 
tion of poems called “Shadows of the Pust,”^ which, with out showing 
iiny remarkable power or originality, arc pleasing because they have 
an air of genuineness as well as relinomcnt*; they seem to liavo been 
suggested by real experience, and not to spring from the vague deter¬ 
mination to write poetry. The o^-hocs of the Tennysouian music 
predominate in these p(*eins, as they do in most volumes of verse that 
we open ; for example, iu ‘'Grach and Remembrance,”^ a little volume 
which opens with a seric‘s of poems addressed to Shakspearc, against 
which wc have nothing to say except that we feel none the richer for 
reading them: they have no jmrticular iVult, but wo feel that we are 
listening to an echo, and not a voice. 

“Weil dir ciu Vtu's gelingt iu liuer gibildcton Spmcho, 

Dft*Jiir dick dichiH mid datld^ glaubsi fhi selioii Dichtcr zn sieu i'” 

“ Ho you think 3 ’onrsclf a jioot heeause you can produce passabKy 
V('rses in a cultivated language which sings and iYinltS for goaf So 
says Goethe—at least if we may trust the recollection of Schiller*s 
wife, who attributes this couplet to Goethe, though it is found in 
Schiller’s works—and the admonition might be of service in England 
now, no less than in Germany half a century ago. 

Not, indeed, to Mrs. J^hiIli]*son,^ whose verses can hardly be said to 
liavc citlier song or sense in them, but rather, jingle and nonsense. 
This lady, having habitually solaced her “ lonely hours” with writing 
sentimental doggrcl, has liberajly oflered a thick volume of that 
literary commodity to the public, in the form of a new and enlarged 
edition, aecom])anied witli a Y)ortrait conveying a very high idea of her 
personal channs—charms which we can only regard as a kind compen¬ 
sation of Nature for the imbecility exhibited in her verses. 

A rcpublication of (juite a diilerent character, is a new edition of 
Mr. Edmund PeePs Poems,** which have already been long cnougli 
Ix'fore the public to dispense with our criticism. 

The last of our poetical volumes is Miss Parkes’s “ Gabriel.”® This 


® Shadows of the Past.’* By 1110*161 H. Hokheth. London; Holyoakc 
and Co, 18.50, 

® ** Grace and Reniembrance.” Poems by G. Gerard. London: Bosworth and 
Harrison. 18.^6. 

7 ‘^Lonely Hours.” Poems by Caroline Gifford Phiilipson, London: Moxou. 

® ‘'The Poetical Works of Edmund Peel.” London: Hivin^ons. 1856. ^ 

^“Gabriel.” By Bessie Bayner Parkes. Loudon : John Chapman. 1856. 
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is a story indicated, rather than told, in a series of short poems very 
v^aried in their form and not always showing very clearly their organic 
connexion. It rccals the chief incidents of Shelley’s life, and appa¬ 
rently it is Shelley’s wife who is supposecf, almost throughout, to be 
the speaker. This is a disadvantage, since it raises a demand for 
psychological verisimilitude whicli Miss Parkes has not satisiicd. No 
sooner do we begin to perceive that Gabriel is Shelley, and that it is 
his wife who is singing to us of his early genius, lus college days, and 
his spiritual struggles, tiian a new ground of criticism is introduced, 
and the poem has to justify itself not merely by lyrical beauties but 
Ijy dramatic presentation. This mistake in structure, and the occa¬ 
sional obscurity and want of finish in the more emotional and reflective 
parts of the x^oein, are in sopie degree counterbalanced by the beauty 
of many descriptive passages, in which we think Miss Parkes shows 
a certain vein of poetic power, as wojl as poetic susceptibility. Here, 
for example, are a few stanzas froii{ the description of the fine old 
country litmsc, wliicli opens the poem^ 

“ r know a its o])cu doors 

Wide set to cat^li the scented breeze, 

Wliile, dimpling ny the oaken iloors. 

Faint sllado^\s of the swaying ireas 
Pass in and out like spectral things. 

Dim creatures born ot summer light. 

Till ihroiigli the deepening hvilight springs 
A paler mdiaiice of the night. 

^^Then softiv in silent lionrs 

1 / 

Fair f;ices grow npon the gloom, 

Aiul whisp(‘r’d words of unseen jjowers 
Drcathc inward with the garden hlooni 
Of rOvses clinging to the walls, 

And laniis smootli-mowu with punctual shears; 

IVhile over roof and tlireshold falls 
The ])eaec of many a hundred years. 

IJidolding slow theii* ivory fringe, 

Tlic lilies lie upon the pond; 

The firs have caught, the siinstt tinge, 

And muninu’, elhn-likc, beyond: 

T think whoever sought tliat grove. 

To dream an hour otTove or heaven, 

Might, wrapt in some strange mystery, rove. 

And find his year had grown to seven! 

“Great elms, a glorious altar-veil, 

Screen olf tlie yellow evening skies, 

^Mid whose tliick branches, blue and pale. 

The geni smoke doth curling rise. 

And, wavering in the wavolcss air, 

A certain tender touch impaxd 
To what were else too calmly fair; 

Like memory in some heaven-taught heart. 

“Across tlic broad unbroken glade 
Which girds this hftuse on either hand. 

The hcech-clumps sprinkle showers of shade 
These outposts of the forest stand 
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And g\iard the kingdom of the deer, 

The stillness of their charm’d domain, 
Where Spring chimes matins eveiy year, 
And autiunivlcaves fall down like rain. 

“Por miles these beeches rise and fall. 

And npple like some inland sea; 

From oougli to bough the wood-birds call, 
And squirrels nest in every tree; 

J31uc deptlis of distance melt away 
As far ii3 vision may discern, 

And all the open slopes are gay 
"lYith foxgloves and Ihc tangled fern.” 


Mr. Trench’s study of (’aldcron,!*^ contained in a small volume 
that may easily be slipped into the pocket, is likely to be attractive to 
many readers, both because Mr. .Trench’s name is a rocommendatiou 
and because Calderon is anytliinj^'out a hackneyed subject in English 
literature. Tlic volume contains an Essay on the Life and Genius of 
Calderon, followed by poetical translations from one of his most 
popular dramas, *■ Life’s a Dream,” and from one of his AxitoH or reli¬ 
gious-allegorical ]>ieoes, ‘‘The Great ^Theatre of tlie World;” the 
translation, in both cases, being connocted by prose passages, which 
give an abstract of the omitted scenes. We are not of the small 
minority wlio can pi’onounce on the mcjits of JMr. Trench’s work from 
the level of eipial knowledge; since, however, he cannot be supposed 
to have written for that small minority^, but for the general public*, 
who are not familiar with Spanish literature, our very want of s[u‘cial 
information nmy ejiable us the better to judge of his success. The 
initiated are apt to look at a result through the medium of the difli- 
enltics they know to liav'o been eoiupiered; the uninitiated sec only 
the positive value of the result. As among the uninitiated, then, we 
must confess that the translations in this volume do not in the least 


help to convince us that Calderon merits the high position Mr. Trench 
assigns to liim as a poet. Now and then there occurs a rather graceful 
passage which is rendered move felicitously than usual, but tlie general 
texture of the translations seems to us extremely poor, and the long 
speeches put into the mouth of Sigisxriund, in “ Life’s a Dream,” 
eminently wanting in dramatic fitness. In the introductory Essay, 
the opinion ex]>ressed eoueerning Calderon is not supported by a 
forcible statement of reasons, or by adequate illustrations, so that the 
reader is likely to lay down the volume with only a vague impression. 
Occasionally, however, he will be arrested by a good remark, such, for 
example, as this on the exuberant productiveness of great poets:— 
“ Almost all poets of a first-rate excellence, dramatic poets above all, 
have been icarly as remarkable for tlie quantity as the quality of their 
compositions; Jior has the first injuriously affected the second. Wit¬ 
ness the seventy dramas of .dischylus; the more than ninety of 


Life’s a Dream : The Great Theatre of the World.” From the Spanisih of 
Calderon. With an Essay on his Life and Genius, by Biehard Cheiievix Trench, 
London : J. W. Parker and Sdn, 
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Euripiiles; tlio liuBdred and thirteen of Sophocles; and, if we con- 
sidor the few years during which Shakapeare' wrote, his fruitfulness is 
not less extraordinary. The vein has been a large and copious one, 
and has flowed freely foi’th, keeping itself free and clear by the very 
act of its constant ebullition, and the fact is very explicable; it is 
not so much they that have spoken, as their nation that has spoken 
by tliem.’’ 

Wc are still aihong the poets when wc take up Professor Masson’s 
literary “ Essays,winch derive a value, over and above that belong¬ 
ing to a republieation of articles that well deserve to be rescued from 
the oblivion of “back numbers,” from the adrnu'able biography of 
Chatterton, now for the first time jniblishcd in its enlarged form. We 
have all noticed liow an vtwakem'd iiitcrcKt brings about apparent 
coincidences,—how, if we learn the moaning of a word or the seientihe 
explanation of a fact one day, wu hap})en to get some additional 
information about it the next; thf “ coincidence” being due to the 
cpiickening of a new susceptibility juAOurselves rather than to any 
unusual juxtaposition ol' external things. .But there is really an 
unusual eoincideuce uniting with an awakened or a re-awakened in¬ 
terest, wlien any of those wli« have Ix’en adiniriiig* Wallis’s pieture of 
the -‘Death of Ohattcrtoi},” take up Mr. IMassou’s volume containing 
the life of the poet; for the volume and tlie picture were presented to 
tlic public nearly at the same time. .Flero is a biography told without 
exaggeration, without^any _ uiiwarranteil use of hypothetic incidents, 
yet surpassing the most highly-wrought lietion in its power over our 
emotions; for, if we hg.vc lu'althy sy)upathi<'s, imaginary beings can. 
never so sf ir our pity or our piety as tlit.* real l:)eing.s of the ])ast, as the 
surtiirers or the heroes of whom wc ean say, 

Such as UicHC have iiv<Kl and died.’’ 

To this advuiitage which the true story of a vcmarkuble life has over 
lietion, are added, in Mr. Alassou’s life of Chatterton, the vivid repro¬ 
duction of details, the psychological iubight, and the wise charity 
which arc amongst the most im]jortant characteristics of a good 
biography. W(j abstain from lurtlier * criticism, that we may find 
room for a tpiotation, wdileh we lio[»o will interest our readers as much 
as it interested us. Protesting against the shallow theory that the 
tenouv of Chatterton’s life is lo be explained merely by the supposition 
of his insanity, Mr. Masson proceeds to notice that predominant 
meiital feature which was certainly the strongest determining cause 
of his 2.)Cculiai* career, namely, his veneration for the anti([ue, the 
earliest form of whleli was his passionate attaclnxicut to the itno old 
Gotliic church of St. Mary lledclilfc, at’Brishd, whence, as our readers 
will remember, Chatterton professed to liave obtained ^lio Rowley 
jnanu.soripts. The nature of this attachment Mr. Masson very feli¬ 
citously illustrates as follows ;— 

“ Some time ago we saw in a provincud Scottisli newspaper an obituary 
notice of a poor idiot named John M^Bcy, who had been for about sixty years a; 

Essays, Biographical and Critical: chiefly on English Poets.*’ By David 
Masson, A.M. Cambridge: McMillan and Co. 1S56. 
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prominent character in the village of lluntly, Aberdeenshire. Where the poor 
creature had been born, no one knew; he had been found, when apparently 
about ten years old, wandering among the Gavtly -Hills, and had been Wought 
by some country people iulo the village. Here, 'sup])ortccl by the kiudness 
of several families, at. whose kit.elien tables he regularly took his place at one 
or other of the meals of the day/ lie continued to reside ever after a conspicuous 
tigure in tlie schoolboy recollections of all the inhabitants for more than half a 
eentury. Tlie * shaggy carroty Jicad, tlie vacant stare, the idle trots and aimless 
walks of ‘Jock,* could yol/ said the notice, ‘ be recalled id a moment * by all 
tliat.knewhim. ‘At an early period of ins history,* proceeded the notice,‘he 


n 


braced every o]>porluuity at fuuoraK to get a pull of tlie rope, intcrjirelin^ 
tlie double jtcals, iu hia o\\n slguiricunt language, to moun, " Come hamc, come 
hame/ Every funeral going to tliat cliurchy.ird was known to him; and, till 
his old ago, lie was generally tlie lir:,t peioon that appeared on the giouiid. 
Uie emblems ot lus tavouriti* bell, iu^briglit vcllow, wore sewed, on his gar- 


meats; and woe to tlie sclioolbovolbat would utter a w'ord in depreeiation of 



As tins poor idiol, debarred from all the geiu'iul eonet'vns of life, and untaught 
iu ot'her people’s tenets, hail inventL*d a religion for himself, setting uj) as a 
central object m his own iiananv circle of images and laneies an old ruined 

111. ..-i.i . ... - 



eociotis boy of Ihistol seem to have related himself t*o llio Gothic fabric near 
which he lirst saw i lie light. Tliis diureh was his leticli, his ‘wow.* li was 
through it, ns through a mi'iapliorieal gateway, that his imagiualiou worked 
ilselt back into tlie great field of the past, so aS to expatiate on tlie ancient 
condition 
“This 


ances 


itioii of his native ‘ ihyslowt; * and the whole olden time of England. 

This is no fancy of oiii’s. ' Cliattcrtoii,* says one of his' earliest acijuainl- 
s, the Mr. William Smith above niciitioned, ‘was particularly fond of 
walking in the fields, pariicularly Jn iledcliilc meadows, and of talking of liis 
manuscripta, and sometimes reading them iherc. There was one snot iu par¬ 
ticular, fulliuview of the church, in xvhich he seemed to take pavticnlar deliglit. 
He would frequently lay himself down, lix his eyes upon the church, and seem 
as if he were in a kind ()f trance ; tlicn, on a sudden, he wmiild tell me, ‘ That 
steeple was burnt down by light uiiig; tliat was iho place where they formerly 
acted plays.’* To the same eUcet, also, many allusions to the church iu the 
Rowley poems; thus:— 

“ ‘Thou seest this maestrie of a luimau hand, 

The piido of Bristowc and the western land.* 

And here wo-'' may remind the reader of a circumstance mentioned above, 
namely, that the ancestors of Clialtcrton had, for a Imndred and fifty years, 
been sextons of this same Church of St. Mary Hedcliilc, and that the office had 
oniyi^sed out of the family on the death of his father*s elder brother John. 
Chattertou’s father, too, it should be renroipbercd, was a choix'-singer in the 
church; and Chatterton himself, while a child, hadJn virtue of old family 
right and proximity of residence, baa the run of its aisles and galleries. "'Can 
4t oe, we would ask the physiological pliilosophera, that a veneration for the 
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crliOoo of St. Miiry ll^idclifTn, and for all connected with it, had ilma come 
down in llie Chatterton blood; that, as it w'ere, the defunct old Gliattertons, 
Johns nnd Thomases in their series, who had, in times gone by, paced along 
the interior oL* the church, jangling its ponderous keys, hrusiiing away its 
cobwebs, and talking with its.stony efhgies of knights and saints buried below, 
had thus aorjuired, in gradually increasing mass, a store of antique associations, 
to be transmitted as a fatal heritage io the unhappy youth in whom tlicir lino 
was to become cxtii^ct and hnmorlal r'” 

It is the memory of a poet that renders interesting, or at least 
excusable, the publication of a thick volume containing the convspon- 
denee of Schiller’s wife with a dear friend. (Jonius is the proximate 
oiinse of groat books, the remote cause of big l)ooks; and we liave 
espe<Mal reason for licarin^ this 1‘act iu otir minds in eoniiexiou wiili 
Oertnau literature. Still, rctlecting on the reputation women have 
long liad as charming lottor-writcTw, and romemboring that Schiller’s 
wife, besides being a veiy cultivated Woanin, moved in tlie society of 
such men asOoethe, ilerder, Fichte, Ixiyehcl, Sclilegel, wc took up 
this corrc^poiuhMice v\itli more than ordinary eagerness.^’ Unhappily, 
the volume kee])S none of iti-i promises. Tlie iLliers are siinj>le, Iriciidly 
not(‘S wj‘ltton to Knebel, detj^iling the current nothings of the day. 
In vain do we seek for any anecdotes or glimpses of the ivniarkahle 
persons among whom she lived ; they are easually niCntioned, but 
that is all. Indeed, it was enough to tell ivncbel that Goethe was well, 
or that Herder was busy ; that the duke had gone on a journey, ami 
tile duchess was anxious about her son. It \vi\s what ho wanted 
to know; ico want more ])rei*ise details. Moroov(n*, W(* expect to licar 
something of dt*ar Schifler and his domesti<i liappiiiess ; Imt iSehilkr is 
seldom mentioned, tlici*majority of the letters being written afkr liis 
death. (M* (loethe wo read nothing notiet‘;ible even as gus.-dp; and 
tlu' only fragmeiit •wliicdi <*;uight our attention on Weimar’s central 
ngure was at ]>. !U2, when; she mentioiis the ai-rival of Cliarlotte 
Ivestner, the original of Wertlier's .Lotte,—“a very pri'tty woman 
advanced in the sixties. Splendid eyes and good ligure still remain to 
her, and a line proiilo; but alas I her li^ad shakes, and one sees how 
perishable are earthly tilings. 8lio linds Goethe mucli altered. She 
is clever and cultivated, and takes great interest in public events.” 
And then we hear that the gehoimo Kammevaihbi lUodel, who figures 
ill “ Werthcr” as the naseweise Blondine^ also sat (juiet and compo.scd 
beside them, “ and so the hand of Time works over men, and tliat 
alone w-hich wc feel and experience remains living with us. The yellow 
leaves fall around me as symbols of human lot, Oiily^ the feeling of 
steadfast good-will, and the love of Iricnds, can cany us into brighter 
regions, a#d those we will cling to,” 

Schiller’s wife paints herself in these friendly notes, aml^the picture 
is thoroughly amiable. Her culture was considerable, her intei'eet iii 
almost all forms of intellectual activity remarkable; but she doe.s not 
exhibit much talent in any direction. A soft, sympathizing, German 
nature, free from gall and pettiu'oss, and quite without pretension; wc 


*'Bricfo von Schiller's Gattin an cinom vertrauton FreUnd.” Herausgegebeu 
von Heinrich Diiiitzer. Lteipzig ; Brockhaus. 1850. 
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imaginehcv to liavc been better fitted for the poet’s wife than her sister 
Oaroline would have been, although w'cdonol tliinlc so on the grounds 
stated by Schiller himself. It is known that Schiller was in love with 
both sisters,—that is to say, he felt for tliem the sort of affection which, 
with him, j^assed for love—a passion he seems never to have Jjnown. 
Charlotte wi'ote to him, complaining that ho loved her wster Caroline 
better than he loved her. His reply Is remarkable. ‘'Caroline is nearer 
to me in age,” he writes, “and hence wo are more alike in tho form of 
our thoughts and feelings. She has drawn more of my impressions 
and emotion into speecli thaii yon have, my Cliai'lotte; but I would 
not for the world that this should l)e othcr\viso--that you should bo 
other than you are. What Caroline possesses nmro than you, you 
Tnuat receive Jrom me; your soul must unfold itself in my love, and 
you must be the beijig of nnj crc'ation ; you must blossom in tlio Spiing 
of mv love. If we bad met each j>ther later in life, 1 should have lost 
this sweet joy of seeing you bloom for me.” 

The frequent eornplaini of the sameness there is in women’s minds 
and ebaractevs, is curiousl}' contradicted when wo have to make such 
transitions as that (roin tlio mild, domestic Charlotte von Lengelbld, 
to the brilliant, ambitious jllario do Ivolian, of whom w'c now get a 
more vivid eoneeption by the aid of M. Victor Cousin. This writer 
has latterlyrclinquisbod philosophy for literature; and few readers will 
complain when, instead of a hash of (lennan metuph> sic-^, the^'^ got a 
piquant dish of scnii-hislorical biograjdiy. Wo have already, in ihcse 
pages, eharacterziod his ])re\iotis studies of the women of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and bave now to add to tho portraits of Madame do 
Longueville and Matlame dc Sable, llic more p'oinantic story of La 
Duchesse de Cbevrcuse.^ * Headers of the li'evHC chs Deux Months maj^ 
be wfixned, that this volume contains notJiing aboyt Madame <le Chov- 
reuso beyond what was contained in the article which, early in this year, 
M. Cousin printed in that journal, and has here reprinted. The Imlk 
of the volume is eked out uith ti ]>iect‘s jnsiijicalivcs^ some 

interest to historical studoTits, but cerluiji to be skipped by every ordi¬ 
nary reader. The biography,■‘however, was worth reprinting, for it has 
the interest of romance, with the additional interest of throwing some 
light on the state of society in Franco during those troublous times, 
Marie de lioban was a beautiful, iin})etuous, restless, uitriguing duchesse, 
who “loved much,and—many,”ami who espoused the political ambitionK 
of hex’ lovers, sharing their perils, aiding their schemes, and making her¬ 
self an influence dreaded by llichelieu and Mazarin. All this is told 
with great spirit •^.ndjinessc by M, Victor Cousin, and in a style which 
yeai's -ago enabled him to throw fascination even into abstract ques¬ 
tions. Hut it is somewhat ludicrous to observe Ins pretensTon in the 
Preface, of'naving invented a new method of liistorical composition, 
vvhich, according to him, “ consists, on the one hand, in laying aside all 
hypotheses, conjectures, vague theories, conventional tirades, abstrac- 


33 de Chevreuse et Madame do Hautefort. Nouvelles J^tudes snr lea 
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iJons and approximaiiions, and, hy dint of ueseavch, penetrating to the 
real and certain lacte, so difficult to recover after the lapse of years; 
and,-on the other hand, in not being content with the mere external 
aspect of events, but in endeavouring to detect their particular, imme¬ 
diate, j>ersonal causes,—those wliieb live in the hearts of men, in their 
sentiments, their ideas, their virtues, and their vices; in a word, to 
study in history the lessons of Immaiiity, which for us is the grand and 
supreme study, the*immortal basis of all sound philosophy.” One must 
be familiar with the magnifioeut manner of Frenchmen, or passages 
like these will seem incredible. “ Nous exposerons plus tard cette 
niethodo,” he grandly adds, having no misgiving whatever of the pla¬ 
titudes he is uttering. 

Anotlicr vaidety in femininve oharactev is suggested by the name of 
Mai’garct Fuller, whose “Summer on Tlie Lakes,” and “ Letters from 
.Europe,” written for the N^eiv Yor/XTrlLinie, together with some of 
her latest private letters to friends iirAmeriea, are now collected into a 
volume, under the coimnou title of “ At Home and Ahroad.”^'^ The 
letters from Europe arc no more interesting than the newspaper corre- 
spondeuce of American travellers usually is, until lier arrival in Italy, 
Avhen they acquire both a })crscfnal and historical interest. Jt is very 
‘ pleasing to read the warm testimony which a close observer like Mar¬ 
garet Fullei* bears to the noble conduct of Maz/uni, both in the days of 
revolutionary triiunph and of revolutionary tribulation. In closing her 
very last letter to tlu^ .sIk; c>ays, “Mazziui 1 know, the man 

and his acts, great, pure, and <'onstant —a man to whom only the next 
;igo can do justice, as it ^’oaps the liarvest of the deedvS he has sown in 
this.” 

When our imaginations arc onec at Rome, it is easy for tlieni to glide 
on to Thorvvaldsen, to whom it was a second fatherland—the land whieli 
cherished and brought to in.aturitv the artist-nature in him, and where 
he cliietly spent forty-one years of his long life. Thiele’s valuable 
biography of the great sculptor*'* has now reached the second volume, 
which bi'ingh us to his departure li’om Rome, in 183S, nearly six years 
before bis death. In the lives of men o^ genius, it is usually the time 
of their early struggles that we care most to read about; and our in¬ 
terest in them is often in inverse proportion to their comfort and suc¬ 
cess. On this ground, perha]>b, the second volume of Tborwaldsen’s 
life will not fetter its readers so strongly as the first; nevertheless, it 
abounds in interesting details, and among these wo may mention, with¬ 
out being led too far for our bmited space, the incidents which connect 
the exerciseofThorwaldseu’s art with the beautifulAlbanesegirl, Vittoria 
Oardoni. One summer evening, in the year 1820, Kestner (son of Wer- 
ther’s Lotte), Secretary of Legation m the Hanoverian Embassy at 
Rome, as he was riding througli the little town of Albano^was struck 
with the extreme beauty of a girl, about thirteen years of age, who sat 


“ At Home and Abroad ; or, Tkings and Thouglita in America and Europe," 
By k^jargareb Fuller Ossuli. X^ondun; idanipson Low and Co. 1856. 

^'Thorwaldson’s Lebcn." Von Just MoUiias Thiele. Zweitor (B&nd. Leip¬ 
zig: Wiedemann. 1856, 
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knitting at the door of a very humhlo house. A. couple of days later, 
he went with a friend to call on the poor vine-dresser and his wife, who 
owned this lovely girl for their daughter, and induced the mother to 
*bring Vittoria, dressed in her pretty Albanese costume, that he might 
introduce her to the farnil}’^ of the Gcrnnm Ambiissador, then resident 
in the- neighbourhood. Every one was fascinated by her marvellous 
beauty, heightened by her noble carriage and picturesque dress; and 
when the Ambassador’s family returned to Home m the autumn, his 
wife, the Baroness*von lledcn, invited thither Vittoria, with all her 
family, that the artists there might have the opportunity of repro¬ 
ducing this rare beauty. Sculptor after sculptor modelled her bust, 
and the painters, with Horace Vernet at their head, strove to do jus¬ 
tice to her in portraits, of which there are* no less than twenty-four iu 
existence. But all confessed theinselvos vanquislied in the contest, 
and iihanimouslv declarctl that ilijt one of them had seized the entire 
beauty of their model. The most curiou.s fact, however, in this little 
history, is, that when, the various busts and portraits were compai’cd, 
there were scarcely two that bore any rcseniblancc to each otlier—an 
additional j>roof that each man secs things not as the}" are, but as they 
appear through his peculiar mental mc^lia. Thorwaklseu tried his hand 
•with the rest, but was not more snccessful. Ho subsequently used his ' 
bust of Vittoria for the head of the young mother with her eliildren in 
the group of “John the Baptist preaching in the Wildej’iicss,” which 
he executed for the Church of the Virgin at Ck>i>enhagon. 

Another book w'hich ivill be acceptable to those who delight in the 
biography of artists, is Jfr. Bohn’s repuhlicalioi of Du]q)a’s “ Life 
of Michael Angelo,” and Quartveineve do Quigey’s “ Life of Kaphael,” 
both contained in one volume of the “ Illustrated Library. 

Beibre \vc pass from works on artists to workii on art, we may fitly 
introduce M. Sciulo’s “ (Jriti([iio et Litterature Musicalcs,”*^ since 
much of his criticism refers to musical artists. M. Seudo speaks exceed- 
ingly well of his own book in liis Preface, and informs us that its 
success—it has now reached a third edition—has confirmed him in his 
belief, “ que le beau est etetnel comme le juste!” He is equally in 
admiration of his own authorship in the Introduction, whci'e he in¬ 
forms us that we shall find in his volume,—“eomino un tableau do 
rhistoire de la musique depuis ravenement du Christianisino jusquki 
nosjours.” After this, one is surprised to find him opening with a 
personal attack on Liszt, who is evidently his favourite avei*sion—we 
should imagine for reasons rather private than public, since M. Soudo 
is vague when he treats of Liszt’s faults as a musician, and is only 
particular, on his dress and demeanour, his white gloves, and the cut 
of his hair. The criticism bitter rather than poignant. Seeing 
that the “tableau de Thistoire de la musique” began with Liszt, wc 
supposed that it would unroll itself backward, and we tamed to the 


le it rjijjQ Lives and Works of Michael Angelo and Eaphael.’* By R. Luppa and 
Quafcremhre de Qulney. London: Bohn’s Illustrated Library.’^ . 1856. 

Critique et Iiitt^ature Muaicales.'^ Par P. Soudo. Paris: Hachette 
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end of the volume to see if we should not then find oTiraelves in the 
period of the “ avenement du Christianisme.” But, to our surprise, wo 
find it ending with Sontag and llosina Stoltz! M. Scudo would have 
done wisely to introduce his book with less pomp, and to have asked 
the reader quietly to accept it for what it is—a series of articles, mo¬ 
derately agreeable and instructive, on music and musical artists. 

An interesting study for architects and antiquaries is offered in a 
splendid volume hii the “History and Antiquities of t5t. David’s. 
The cathedral of St. David’s stands supreme^ amongst existing Welsh 
churches, Llandafi' being the only one that approaches it in size or 
beauty. Both have this feature in common—that their surrounding 

“ city” is a mere village. “But Llandafi'.lias nothing of the 

strangely awful charaeteN derived from tTic position of St. David’s. 
The richer character of the country round, the neighbourhood of a 
large and busy town, takd* off mucii from the wild majesty which is 
so distinctive of St. David’s. WAbout the utter desolation of the 
surrounding country, and the entire separation'from all traces of man 
besides its own narrow world, a large portion of the stern charm of 
‘ ancient Menevia’ woxxld be*complelcly lost.St. David’s, stand¬ 

ing erect amid desolation, alflie in its fabric and it.s establishment, 
decaying but not dead, neglected but lujver entirely forsaken, still re¬ 
maining in a corner of the world with its services uninterrupted in the 
coldest times, its ecclesiastical establishment comparatively untouched, 
is, more than any oth^jr spot, a link between the present and the past.” 
Pity that our contemplation of such “ links betxveen the present and 
the past” should be dkturbed, us it is in Kngland, by vulgar associa¬ 
tions! You arrive some sunshiny morning at a oatliedral town, and 
think you will spend ihe half Innir between the arrival and departure 
of the trains, in looking at tlie cathedral. But not being satisfied with 
a glance at the outside only, you })ee 2 x through the half-open door, 
which perhaps has a chain or a locked gate before it, and you are im¬ 
mediately 2 >ounccd upon by a fat sexton or a thin crone, who regards 
you as a prospective shilling, and oftbrs to “ show” you the cathedral. 
This is one of the opprobriums of Protestantism. To return to St. 
David’s. The remarkable choice of a site for an Episcopal See at the 
extreme western point of South Wales—well suited to heavenly contem¬ 
plation, but extremely ill suited to the practical duties of an ecclesiastical 
“ overseer”—seems to bo in some degree accounted for by the fact 
that its founder, St. David, combined the functions of an abbot with 
those of a bishop, and presided over a conventual establishment, ac¬ 
cording to a common practice in the British Church. It appears, 
however, that the subordinates in these hybrid establishments were 
not called monks, or bound by perpetual vows, though their discipline 
was ascetic, at least if we may believe the ti*adition th^ Morgeneu, 
the thirty-third from St. David, was the first bishop of Meuevia who 
presumed to taste flesh, in consequence whereof he was slain by pirates. 


“The History and Antiquities of St. David’s.*' By William Basil Jones, 
M.A., and Edward Augustus Freeman, M.A. London: J. H, Parker and Son. 
1856. 
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an4 after his death appeared to a certain Irish bishop, uttering this 
adtnonitory statement;—“I ate meat, and they made meat of me.” 
The description of the cathedral in this work is accompanied by nu¬ 
merous and adtnirabic engravings. The liistory is elaborate, but never 
trivial or tedious; and it is altogether a book well written and well 
illustrated. 

Last, not least, wc have the fourth volume of "Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern 
Painters.”^® Its general contents :ij)peal to a more «direct interest in 
the landscape painter’s art than was requisite for an appivciiitiou of 
the third vokiine, which we reviewed iu our last number; but still it 
is qtiite the smallest portion of the book that any real lover of nature 
\vill pass by as too technical. Jt has all the transcciulant merits and 
all the defects of its prededtssor; it contaiiu* an abundance of eloquent 
wisdom and some eloquent absurdity; it shows a profo\iud love and 
admiration for the noble and the Ijfeautifnl, with a somewhat excessive 
contempt or hatg^d for what the w); iter holds to be the reverse of noble 
and beautiful. This hatred is,likely to grow, because Mr. lluskin, in 
common with the majoritj^ of men, reckons it among his virtues. But 
allowing the utmost weight to adverse criticism, it remains another 
bright event in the rear io have read aiK)tber new volume of “ Modern 

O \e 

Painters.” ‘"Turnerian Topograpliy,” “Turnerian Light,” and “ Tur- 
nerian Mystery,” are discxis.sed in the hrst place, but they occupy no 
mere than a hundre^d pages, and we tlien come to the great subject of 
the volume—Mountain Beauty, 'I’he reader will thank us more for 
an extract or two from the tine things Mr. Iluskin says about moun¬ 
tains, than for any short and <h‘v abstract, whicli would not even have 
the merit of a slcelctcni, but would onl}^ bo iVagments of dry bones. 

Referring to the comparative rarity of the sxiblimest mountain 
scenery, lie says, 

“If the most exquisile orchestral music could be continued without a pause 
for a scries of years, and children were brought ig) and educated in tJie rOorn 
iu which it was perpetually resomidiug, 1 heiieve their ciijojiiient of music, or 
, uudci’Staudiiig ot it, would be very small. Aud an accurately paniilcl effect 
seems to be produced upon the powers of coiitcinplatioii, by the reduiulant aud 
. ceaseless lovejmess of the high mountain districts. The faculties arc paralysc^d 
by the abnudanee, and cease, as wo before noticed of the huagiualion, to be 
capable of excitement, except by other subjects of interest than those, which 
present tliemsehes to the eye. So that it is, in reality, better for mankind 
that the fortns of their common landscape should offer no violent stimulus to 
the emotions,—^that the gentle uplantl, browned by the holding furrows of the 
plough, and the fresh sweep of the chalk down, and the narrow winding of the 
copse-olad dingle, should t>o more frequent scenes of human life tlian the 
Arcadias of cloud-capped mountain or luxuriant vale; aud that, while humbler 
(though always infinite) sources of interest are given to each of us around the 
homes to whi(^ we are restrained for the greater part of our lives, these 
mightier and stranger glories should become the objects of adventure,—at 
once the closures of tihe fancies of childliood, and themes of the happy 
memory, and the winter’s t^e of age.” 


Painters.’’ Volume TV,, containing Part V. of Mountain BeaUvy, 
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Wc may eoimect this extract with Mr. Euskin’s remarks on the 
influence exerted over Shakspoaro’s genius hy the scenery in which he 
was bom. 

“He seems to have been sent essentially to take universal and equal gi’asp 
of llic human nature; and to have been removed, tliendoro, from all influences 
which could in the least warp or bias liis thoughts. 11 was uecrssary that he 
should lean no way ; that he should contemplate, with absolute equality of 
judgment, the life of tlie court, cloister, and tavern, and be abh', lo sym])athize 
so completely with all creatures as to deprive liimsclf, fogothcr wnth his per¬ 
sonal identity, even of his conscience, as he easts liimsclf into their hearts. 
He must be able to enter into the soul of I'alstali' or Shylock witii no more 
souse of contempt or horror than Talslair cir Sliylock lliemselvcs feel for or iu 
themselves; otherwise his own coiiscieiiee and iudigr.alion v.ould make him 
unjust to Lijein ; he would iiAu aside from somei.luug, miss some good, or 
ovmiook some essential palliation, lie must. Ijo ulleily without ang(‘.r, utterly 
without purpose; for if a man lias any syrlous |)ui’j) 0 ^u in life, that wliicli runs 
counter to it, or is foreign io it, will bcuooked at iVowniugly or carelessly by 
him. Shaks[>eare was forbidden of Heaven tw) have any plann. To do any good 
or get any good, in the counnou sense of good, was not to be within his por- 
miltcd range of work. Not forddiu the foiiuding of iiirttimtious, the preaching 
of doctrines, or the repression of ?;^)uses. Neither he, uor the siiu, did on any 
morjung that they rose logotiier, receive charge from iheir Maker coneeniing 
such things. They were both of them to shine on tlic evil and good; both to 
behold uuollcndedJy all that was upon the earth, io burn uuappallcd upon the 
speai's of kings, and uiidisdaiuing u])ou the reeds of tin* river. 

“ Therefore, so far as jiai ure liad influenee over tlie (;arly training of this 
nvm, it was esseniial to Ids perlVetiiess that the miturc should be quiet. N’o 
mountain jiassious weie li^be allowed iu him. Inilict upon him but one pang 
of the mona.slie eouseu nei;: east upon iiim but one cloud of the mountaiu 
gloom; and his serenity*had been gone for ever—his ecpiitv—his iutlnity. 
You would liave made aiiotlier J)auie of him; and all tliat he would have ever 
uttered about poor, ^nh^cl, and frail Immauity would have been the quarrel 
bclw'ccn tSiuoii and Adam of Brescia,—speedily I'ctircd from, as not worthy a 
mau’s hearing, nay, not lo be heard without heavy fault. All your Kalstalfs, 
Slenders, Quieklys, Sir Tobys, Lances, Tuiielistoiics, and Quinces would have 
been lost in that. Shakspeare coakl be allowed no mountains; naj, not even 
any supreme natui'al beauty, lie had lo be left with his kingcups and clover; 
—pamsies—the |)asbing clouds—the Avon’s flow—and the uuduluting bills 
and woods of Warwick; nay, he W'as not to love even these iu any exceeding 
measure, lest it might make him iu tlie least overrate their power upon the 
strong, full-fledged minds of men. He makes tlie quarrelling Imrics concerned 
about them; poor lost Ophelia (ind some conifoi't m ihciu; fearful, f;dr, wdse- 
hearted Perdita trust the speaking of her good wdll and good ho.stcss-ship to 
tliem; and one of the brotlicrsof iiuogeu coniidc his sorrow to them,—n^buked 
instantly by his brother for ‘ weuch-likc words;’ but any thought of them iu 
his mighty men I do not liud: it is not usually in the uatm*c of snpU men^ and 
if lie had loved the llowera the Imd bettor himself, he would assuredly liavo' 
been offended at this, and given a botanical torn of mind ^ * Coesar, or 
OtlicUo.” 

• 

“ In such slight allusions as he makes to mountain scenery itself, it is very 
curious to observe the accurate limitation of his sympathies to such things as 
lie had knowm in liis youth; anduis entire preference of humau interest, and 
of dburtly and kingly dignities, to the nobleness of the lulls. This is moat 
marked in CymbelLue, wlierc the term ‘mountaineer^ is, as with Dante, always 
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one of reproach; and the noble birth of Arviragus and Guiderius is shown by 
their holding their mountain cave as 

* A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed. 

A prison for a debtor 

and themseivcsj educated among hills, as in all tbhigs couTcmpiible: 

** * We are beiistly ; subtle as the fox, for prey; 

Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat; 

Our valour is to chase what flies; our cag^ 

"We make our choir, as doth the prisoned bird. ’ 

“A few phrases occur here and there which might justify the supposition 
that he had seen liigh niouatains, but never implying awe or admiration. 
Tims Demetrius: 

** ‘These things seem small and htdistinguhhahle, 

Like far oj}' mountains turned into clouds,^ 

Taurus snow,’ and the ‘ frosty Caucasus/ are used merely as typos of purity 
or cold ; aud llimmh the avalanche isMnee spoken of as an imago of power, it 
is Avitb instantly following depreciation : 

“ ‘ Rush on his host, hs doth the melted snow 
Upon the vallies, wlioso low vassal scat 
Tlie Alps doth spit, and void hiS rheum upon.* 

“ There was only one thing belonging tc? hills that Sliakspearc seemed to 
feel as noble—the pine tree, and that was because he had seen it iu Warwick¬ 
shire, clumps of pine occasionally rising on little sandstone mounds, as at the 
place of execution of Piers Gavesiou, above the lowland woods. He touches 
on this ti‘ee fondly again and again ; 

“ ‘ As rough, ’ 

Their royal Idood cnchufed, a.s the rud’.st wind, 

That by his top doth take tlie mountain pine, 

And make him stoop to the vale. 

“ ‘ 17ie strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar.* 

AVhcrc note bis observance of the peculiar Imri^outal roots of the pine, spurred 
as it is by them like the claw of a bird, aud partly propped, as tin; aiguilles by 
those rock promontories at their bases whicli 1 liave always culled their spurs, 
lids observation of the pine’s strength and auiiiial-like grasp being the cliicf 
rea.sori for his choosing it, above other trees, for Ariel’s ludson. Again:— 

“ ‘ You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 

When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven.* 

And yet again; 

“ ' But when, from under tins terreatrial ball. 

He fires the proud to})8 of the eastern pines/ 

Wg may judge, by tne impression which this single feature of hill scenery 
seems to have made on Sliakspeare’s mind, because he had seen it in his youth, 
liow Ids wh^ temper would have been changed if ho Lad lived iu a more 
sublime country, and how essential it was to his power of contemplation of 
mankind -that he should bo removed from -the sterner iuflaences of nature.” 

Here is a passage on one of the uses of mountains:— 

. “ Every fountain and river, from tlie incK-deep streamlet that crosses the 
vills^ lane in trembling clcturne^, to the mas^ and silent march of**thc 
evermting multitude of waters in Amazon or Ganges, owe their play and 
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purity, and power, to tlie ordained elevations of the earth. Gentle or steep, 
extended or abrupt, some determined slope of the earth’s surface is of course 
necessary, before any wave can so much as overtake one sed^e in its pilgrimage; 
and^liow seldom do we enough consider, as wo walk beside the margins of our 
pleasant brooks, how beautiful and wonderful is that ordinance, of wliicli every 
blade of grass tliat waves in their clear water is a perpetual sign; that the 
dew and rain fallen on the face of the earth shall find no resting-place; shall 
lind, on the contrary, fixed clianucls traced for tlicm, from the ravines of the 
ccuirai crests down Vhieli they roar in sudden rmiks of foam, to the dark 
hollows beneatli the banks of lowland pasture, round which they must circle 
slowly among the stems and beneath the leaves of the lilies; paths prepared 
for thcju, by which, at some appointed rate of journey, Uicy must evermore 
descend, sometimes slow' and sometimes swift, mit never ])aushm; the daily 
portixuL of the earth they havc^to glide over marked fur tliciu at each successive 
sunrise, the place whicli has known tlicm knowing them no more, and the 
pteways of guarding mountains opened for them in cleft and cliasm, none 
letting them in their pilgrimage; and, l‘oiu far oft, the great heart of flic sea 
calling them to itself! Deep culkth unto deep. I know not which of the 
tw'’o is tlio more wonderful,—that calm, graduted, invisible slope of the cham¬ 
paign laud, which gives motion to the stream; or that |)assago cloven for it 
tlirough the ranks of hill, which, necessary for the healtli of tJic land immedi¬ 
ately around them, w'oiild yet, un'JTss so &u])cniaturully di\ ided, have fatally 
intercepted the flow of the waters from far-otl' countries. When did the great 
s])irit of tlic river lirst knock at those adamantine gates ? AVheii did the porter 
open to it, and cast his keys away for ever, lapped in whirling sand ? I am not 
satisfied—no one should be satisfied—with that vague answer,—the river cut 
its Avay. Not so. Tin; rivev foiani its way. I do not see that rivers, in their own 
strength, can do much in cutting their Avay ; they are nearly as apt to clioke 
their channels up, as to cigwe them out. ()nly give a I'iver sonic little sudden 
power ill a valley, and see how it will use it. C’ut itself a ImhI ? Not so, by any 
means, but fill up its bed,•and look for another, in a wild, dissatisfied, iuconsis- 
lent manner. Any way, rather than llie old one, will better please it; and even 
if it is banked u p and forced to ke<^p to the old one, it will not deepen, but do all 
it can to raise it, and leap out of it. And although, wherever w'ater has a steep 
fall, it will swiftly cut itself a bed deep into the rock or "round, it will not, 
when the rock is hard, cut a wider channel than it actually needs; so that 
if tlie existing river beds, tlirough ranges of mountain, bad in reality been 
cut by the streams, tliey would be found, wditttcver the rocks are hard, only in 
tlui form of narrow aiitl profound ravines,—like the well-known channel of the 
Niagara, below the Fall; not in that of extended valleys. And the actual work 
of true mountain rivers, though often much greater in proportion to their body 
of W'ater than that of tlic Niagara, is quite insignificant when compared with 
the area and depth of the valleys tlirough wliich they fiow; so that, although 
in many eases it. appears that those larger valleys have been excavated at earlier 
periods by more powerful streams, or by the existing stream in a more power¬ 
ful condition, stUl the great fact remains always equally plain, and equally 
admirable, that, whatever the nature and duration of the agencies employed, 
the earth was so shaped nt first as to direct the currents of its rivers in the 
manner most healthy and convenient for man. The valley ol thd J^onc may, 
though it is not likely, liave boon iu groat part excavated in early time by tor¬ 
rents a thousand times larger than the Rhone; but it could not have been 
excav^ited at all, unless the mountains had been thrown at first into two chains, 
between which the torrents were set to work in a given direction. And it is 
easy to conceive how, under any le^ beneficent dispositions of their masses of 
hill, the continents of the earth might either have been covered with enormous 
l^cs, as parts of North America actually arc covered; or have become \rildcr* 
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nesses of pGstiferoiis inarsli; or lifeless plains, upon which the water would 
have dried as it M\, leaving them for great part of the year desert. Such dis¬ 
tricts do exist, and exist in vastness: the whole earth is not prepared for the 
habitation of man; only certain small portions are prepared for hiin,-^the 
houses, as it were, of the human race, from which they arc to look abroad upon 
the rest of the world, not to w^ondcr or complain tliatit is not all house, but to 
be grateful for the kindness of the admirable building, in the house itself, as 
compared witli the rest. It would be as absurd to think it an evil that all the 
world is not lit for us to inhabit, as to think it an evil timt the globe is no 
larger than it is. As much as we shall ever need is evidently assigned to us 
for our dwelling-place; the rest, covered with rolling waves or drifting sands, 
fretted with icc or crested witli fire, is set before us for contemplation in an 
uninhabitable maguiliccnec; and tlmt part which w'c arc enabled to inliabit. 
owes its fitness for liumau life chiclly to its mountain ranges, vvhicli, throwing 
the superfluous rain off as it fail‘d, collect it in stn^ams or lakes, and guide it 
into given places, and in given <lircctions; so that men can build their cities 
in the midst of fields whicli they knovO- will be always flntilc, and establish the 
lines of their commerce upon streams which will not fail.” 
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Art. I.—Alchjimy and Alchemists, 

1. Tj/llchimie etles Alchimisfes, Essai critique et historique sur 
la Philosophic HermfHiqae, Sucondo Kdition. Pur Louis 
Figuier. Paris. . 1850. 

2. Geschichte der Chemie. Von Dr. Hennann Kopp, 4 Theile. 
1H43-4. 

3. liemarhs upon Alchifmists, and the supposed object of their 
pursuit; showing that the Philosophers Stone is a mere 
symbol, signifying something which could 7iot he expressed 
openly, without incurring the danger of an Auto da F^. 
Bv an Officer of tlie United States Army, Carlisle, Penna. 
1855. 

E very animal has its parasite, which instead of roaming in 
quest of food, snngly ensconces itself in the tissues of its 
victim, and there feeds in comfortable abundance, in otiose pros¬ 
perity, earning its daily bread witJmut sweat of brow, or pains of 
invention. If we exannue closely, we shall find that this'idle 
parasite is also the victim to some smaller parasite, who, like 
Thackeray’s poor Irishman, always found dependent on some 
Irishman not quite so poor, lives nt secondhand upon the juices 
of parasite primus. In literature, a similar phenomentmpr^ents 
itself. Some laborious German, patient, stolid, loving labour for 
its own sake, and never, happier than>when surronnded with the 
debris of erudition, after yeax^ otFonchungen-r-t^8e$(r^hes which 
have been lighted and li'ghtehed by many pipes, and saddened % 
[Vol.LXVI. N 0 .CXXX.]—NEwSE»m8,VoLX. No. II.'- TJ 
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much dyspepsia,—produces a huge hook, crammed with material, 
good, had, very bad, aud indiflereut. ll* the book liave any 
vitality, we shall soon find that some nimble Frenchman, or some 
steadfastly practical Englishman, lias fastened himself upon it, 
sucking its juices, thriving on its abundant food, and growing 
there with no more onerous labour than is devoted to the process 
of digestion. If the parasite prospers, it will ijiot ho long before 
some nimbler and minuter Frenchman, or some EngUshinau 
with still greater love of short-cuts to results, will be found living 
on this secondhand food, much to his own satisfaction. First 
comes a work in pletlioric octavo; tlion a slim and graceful 
duodecimo ; then a review article; 

Et quasi carsores vita'i Jaiapada tradunt. 

M. Louis Figiiior is unmistflkcably of the parasite order. No 
zoological eye cun be mistal'am in the determination of his species. 
In the parasite \ve always detect certain organic modifications, or 
rather certain organic negations; ^ind in his literary antitype a 
practised eye at once detects tlie absence of those indicia of first¬ 
hand knowledge wliich distinguish the real worker. Compilers 
may deceive a public move ignorant than themselves, but all men 
accustomed to composition detect tliem. It is not requisite to 
have read any works on Alchemy, to feeF quite convinced that 
M. Eiguier has read none, and that all his citations are borrowed. 
In saying this, and in metaphorically descrihiug M. Figuier us 
a parasite, w^e mean no sort of disrespect to him, as may he sur¬ 
mised from the perhaps suj)erfiuous candour of our own confession 
• of ignorance and parasitic j)roocdure. JM. Figuier is a good 
chemist, and a very agreeable wriUu-; and if he has not devoted 
his years to tlie study of Alchemy in the works of Alchemists, 
he has produced a veiy popular and acceptable volume, made up 
from the vrorks of those'who have studied. To tlie general 
public his essay will ho far more entertaining and acceptable 
than would he the mere translation of the works he has turned to 
such good use; and in commending his pleasant volume, we 
shall Vitliout scruple borrow from it, and from Hermann Ivopp’s 
invaluable History of Chemistry," all the material wc require, 
vrithout fear of being charged with petty larceny— convey, the 
wise it call." 

Indeed^ the subject of Alchemy might fitly furnish a longer 
and moW elaborate essay than we can venture to offer; since, 
both os an element in the general history of human culture, and 
as the early arid laborious prelude to the construction of the 
.n^rvellous science of ehemisti 7 ,.it is a topic rich in lessons, 
pregnant with interest. In general, men have very vague ^and 
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false ideas of the Alchemists, and their struggles. To most of 
us the word alchemist calls up the image of a grey and bent 
enthusiast, with flowing beai’d, skin like that of a wrinkled apple, 
madness-lighted eye, and garments stained.with acids; living in 
a narrow study surrounded with musty folios, retorts, crucibles, 
and dirt; devoting the energies of a life to tlie passionate pursuit 
of a chimera; scV>rnod by many, dreaded by more, suspected of 
dealings with the E'ul One, but supported through all toils, all 
failures, all scorn, and all persecution, by the one invincible hope 
Avliich lures him on, and which, although for ever eluding, is for 
ever tempting his outstretched liand. He lives on tho pinnacle 
of a success incessantly dhout to be achieved: the embers burn, 
and every moment he expects to see them leap into radiant flame. 
Thus waiting, thus hoping, lie l^^ves, works, and dies. Huch is 
one image called up by the word ^lijcheinist; and it represents 
one class of men whose lives Averc not in vain, whose labours 
liave been the legacy on* which our present sciou(;e is based. 
Another image represents ahother class. The enthusiasts pro¬ 
duced charlatans; the dreamers were too often confounded with 
the mere self-sctdters, wlio borrowed their jargon, their experi¬ 
ments, and their results, and played upon tho credulity which 
these had excited in •the public. What Cantwells are to Wes¬ 
leys, what demagogues are to patriots, the gold-makers were to 
the AlcJieniists. OC course the charlatans hornjwed all the 
machinery of the di^oamors; they borrowed everything except 
iho noble faith, and the self-ah negation it inspired. By tho 
viu'v iK'cessity of the case they gained greater publicity than tlie 
<[uiet workers, and in time their pretensions and their frauds 
brought indelible disgrace upon the very mime of the science 
under whi(di they shielded thomsclvos. Alchemy is extinct. All 
over Europe a few solitary adepts still*in secret pursue the study; 
but it has irrevocably passed away from the circle of the sciences, 
merged as it is in tho science of Chemistry. But although no 
longer studied as a science, it deserves to be studied as a phe¬ 
nomenon of human development; and unliappily, great as this 
interest is, the obscurity of alchemical works, and the general ' 
belief that Alchemy was nothing but one huge error and will-o'- 
wisp, such as no enlightened age could tolerate, has deterred men 
from studying its history with the patience it deserves. The 
notion respecting the utter absurdity of Alchemy iSviti. many 
respects false, and in all exaggerated. Alchemy was much nearer 
a positive science than were most of ^ the systems of metar 
physics which have been deemed worthy the study of our serious 
minds,, It started in quest*of an unattainable object, furnished 
with very imperfect means; but as Bacon profoundly saw, it 
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carried with it unsuspected results far richer Uian the result it 
sought; and in this sense he compares it to the “husbandman 
in jEsop, who, being about to depart this life, told his sons that 
he had left them a great quantity of gold buried in his vineyard, 
but did not reniemher the 2 >ai*ticular place;—who, when they had 
with spades diligently turned up all the vineyard, gold indeed they 
found none ; however, by reason of their stirring and digging the 
mould about the roots of their vines, they had a xery gj'eat 
vintage the year following. So the strenuous pains and miglity 
stir of chemists about making gold, have opened the way to a 
great number of noble inventions and experiments singularly 
adapted as well to the disclosing of Nature as to the uses of life.” 
If in Bacon's time so much was visible to his penetrating eye, 
how much more visible is the (^grandeur of the results to us who 
possess a chemistry, theoret^c^ul and applied, compared with which 
the chemistry of Bacon’s day is but the inarticulate babbling of 
a child. To transmute copper into g\)ld would really have been 
but a small result, although it seemed so magnificent to the 
Alchemists; but the specilic knowledge gained by “ the strenous 
pains and miglity stir' of tlicse gold-makers has enabled us to 
multiply our powers thousand-fold. Educated us we are, with 
the results of ages administered in our primers, familiarized from 
childhood with knowledge which the wisest of our forefathers had 
no clue to, wo find it dithcult to place Oursidvos at tJie proper 
point of view from wliiidi to estimate the labours of the alchemist, 
who, as a preliminary, had to learn all those properties of bodies 
which we find registered in manuals. Wq can explain the process 
of a candle burning; every schoolboy now-n-clays is taught that 
it is the same ]>henoinenon as the rusting of iron, or the bleaching 
of linen; hut what centuries of labour were given to the clis- 
coverv of this familiar fact! And if tlie reader would realize the 
position of the AlcbemivSts, let him imagine himself without 
books, or previous instruction, placed in a laboratory and con¬ 
demned to find out for himself the properties of bodies, to invent 
his own methods of analysis, and to make his own instruments; 
he will then see the enormous work accomplished by tlio 
Alchemists, and will understand why it was necessary for them 
to be moved by some powerlul influence, lured by some fascina¬ 
ting object, before they could consent to the patient labour of 
thus e^^amining and registering the properties of bodies. Do wo 
not, all of us, daily pass unmoved amid substances of which we 
take scarcely any notice, because our interest is not powerfully 
excited by them ? Do we examine the rock oh which we walk, 
the animals thrown upon the shoi'e, the weeds and wild-flowers 
which grow along the lanes, until some special motive impels us? 
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and then if the process be troublesome, how easily are we dis¬ 
couraged, unless sustained by some object! When once the 
scientific spirit is awakened, it becomes a sufficient stimulus to 
protracted laboiir^ but until that exists, there is need of some 
powerful external impulse. The chemist of to-day is willing to 
labour, merely to detect some undetected property, some slight 
modification due to a slight change of conditions; hut you could 
not persuade the unscientific man to give that labour for that 
result. Tell him it will make his fortune, that he may ‘‘ take out 
a patent** for his discovery, which wjll infallibly enrich liim, and 
YOU give him tlie impulse which will determine him to work. 
An impulse of this kind, was the desire of tniusmiiting metals. 
And as Liebig says, “ in order to know that the philosopher’s 
stone (lid not really exist, it was^ indispensable that every sub¬ 
stance acoossiblo to study and oJ^servatioii, should be observed 
and examined in accordance with cl^e scientific resources of the 
time." 

This is the true histoi'ical^posilion of Alchemy, as a scientific 
investigation. It was the indis])ensahle prelude to a positive 
science of Chemistry ; by supplying a sufficient motive, it caused 
the accumulation of those stores of knijwledgc vvhicli could at 


last be co-ordinated into a science. 1'hat its objects were un¬ 
attainable, and its methods imperfect, we must admit; but the 
admission does not jii.stily our neglect of its efforts. Tn the first 
2 >laco, its metJiods, although imjx'rfect, led to the creation of our 
more perfiu't methods. Vitiated as all thinking was in those 
days by the a priori method which turned physics into meta¬ 
physics, physiology into inctaphysiology, and chemis-try into meta¬ 
chemistry, the labours of the xilehemists were nevertheless in great 
part cxperim<intal. They brought observation and induction of 
positive facts into something like a co-ordinated aeries for the 
discovery of truths. We cannot, indeed, agreti with those writers 
who claim for the Alchemists the invention of the Experimental 
Method, as understood liy Galileo, Bacon, and Descartes; but 
it is certain that, to a great extent, they founded their efforts on 
experiment, on the actual testing of bodies by means of ascer¬ 
tained properties; and by this tlioy not only inaugurated the 
Experimental Metliod—supplanting the Metaphysical Method,— 
but also accumulated a vast store of facts relating to re-agents, 
and molecular changes generally. 

Then, again, as to tboir object being unattainable, much may 
he said. The Philosopher's Stone, which was to confer immortal 
youth and boundless wealth, may he pronounced a chimera; 
but this was an outgrowth fr 9 m the original purpose of Alchemy, 
and Joelonged to its metaphysical element. The really scientific 
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problem, -which was the original j)rohlem, of the transmutation 
of metals, 7cas insoluble in those days, nor is it soluble in our 
own, but it has latterly, by all the best chemists, ceased to be 
regarded ns chirnericHl. We call the metals simple bodies, and 
consider them undecomposable, because up to this time they 
have uot been decomposed ; yet no one would bo surprised to 
hear to-morrow that any of the metals had been decomposed. 
Up to the time of Davy, the earths and alkalis were considered 
simple bodies ; he proved them to be oxides of metals,—and some 
future Davy may prove metals to he as composite as water. There 
is little doul)t now-a-days that a nictiil composed of hydrogen and 
nitrogen, which chemists call ammonium, exists in anuiioniacal 
salts; if this metal could be isolatetl, and decomposed, it might 
lead us to the decomposition other metals. 

The Alchemists believed the^'metals were composed of sulphur 
and mercury ; tlio difiereuefs in tluir propertic^s resulting from 
difierenoes in the dejj^recs of comhinution. Gold was formed of 
pure mercury united with a small (|pn,iitity of sul])liur, also very 
pure; cop])er was formed of mercury and sulphur, in almost 
equal proptu’tions ; and so on. Dut tlie snlpluir and mercury 
here spoken of are not the substances vulgarly known by these 
names. Tlie inercarlus represents tlie metallic clement, cause of 
the ductility and brightness of metals; sulphur represents the 
combustible element. Tlje problem, therefpie, waslo change tlie 
proportion of the elcirnmls; and to solve tliis, it was necessary 
that exact knowledge should be gained ot the various ways in 
which bodies comported tliemselves,—in other words, of rc-agents 
and molecular changes. So delicate and difficult a problem was 
not soluble by any knowh'dgo or any methods then known ; but 
it daily becomes move and more easy of solution: or, to speak 
more accurately, the impossibility bisconios daily less credible. 
!M. Figuier sums up the result of his e^say in the following terms: 
—“ The present state of chemistry will not allow of our consi¬ 
dering the transmutation of metals an im])ossibility. It follows, 
from soientilic data recently established, and from the existing 
tendencies of clieiuistry, that the transmutation of one metal into 
another is capable of being realized. History, however, demon¬ 
strates that up to this period no one has succeeded in the attempt." 
History likewise shows that no one has yet been able to effect 
the slight modification which would change the lump of charcoal 
into a diataond ; that the tiling is possible every one admits ; hnt 
our experimentalists have not yet hit upon the precise mode of 
effeCtiUig it. 

lf,.therefore, we are not warranted in turning aside in con¬ 
tent from the labours of the Alchemists because they ne,ces- 
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snrily failed in their object, and if modern science proclaims their 
object not to have been the absurdity it was so long believed to 
be, but was tmattaiuahle aa an object only because sought by 
false and imperfect mctliods, a sudden glow of interest at once 
lights up this portion of history, as we learn to road there the 
causes of failure in the immature teutatives of scientific research, 
Our attention iamt once called from the gold-making, either as a 
possibility or as a chhnera, to the processes employed. We be¬ 
come curious as to the ideas which guided the experiments, and 
the experiments which were invented to verify the ideas. We 
must, liowever, guard against one general fallacy which misleads 
historical inquirers : finding in the i’coords of the past some vague 
anticipation of the discoveries which are the glories of the pre¬ 
sent., these inquirers arc a])t to iJiagino that moderns have done 
nothing but revive ancient knowledge ; whereas, if (ilosely scru¬ 
tinized, the resemhlance detected between the ancient and the 
modern conception is purely formal, superficial,—the two concep¬ 
tions dilTering miuutelv and*profoundly. Let this conception of 
the transmutation of metals he au example. TIiltc is a formal 
supeWicial identity in the ooueeplions of tiic Alchemist and the 
Chemist. 35ot.li itgrec in the ptjssibilily of transmutation, because 
both agree in the composite nature of the> metals. Lut if. from 
this general survey of their positions, we descend to a particular 
examination of the givninds on which they rest, and of the details 
they embi’ace, wo shall see that the resemblance ceases at the 
surface In the days of the Alchemisis, galena and iron pyrites 
w'ere held to he scriii-metals, the former having the colour of lead, 
the latter liaving somewhat the colour of gold. -Sulphur was 
extracted from both : when extracted from galena, it left behind 
a metal both malleable and fusible—namely, lead. What was 
more natural, asks Liebig, tluin to cgnclude that sulphur was an 
ingredient of tlie baser metals—the amount of sulphur deter¬ 
mining their properties. Since, then, lead-glance was converted 
into peidect loud by the expulsion of a certain (piantity of sulphur, 
was it not probable that by the removal from lead of somewhat 
more sulphur, a still liigher purification might result—namely, 
silver? The volatility of mercury, again, wuis perfectly kjiown; and 
mercury was the other constituent of metals. It therefore seemed 
to these Altdiemists that the rusting of metals in the air, or their 
calcination in fire, was owing to the escape of this wlatile mer¬ 
cury. Plausible as tliis may appeuir, we need not stop to point 
out the total difierence between such chemistry and that of our 
day. The differences are, however, wider as we descend. The 
Ahdiemists believed in the generation of metals, and this not iu 
an •idle play of fancy, or in the spirit of mystification which sq 
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often seems to have actuated them, but in sober seriousness. 
They believed that minerals were born of minerals, exactly as 
plants and animals are born of plants and animals. Hence they 
called the crucible which served for an experiment, the pbilo- 
sophic egg— orujn-jyhilosojjJiicuin. The whole science consisted 
in effecting artificially that union of the two parents which took 
place spontaneously in the depths of the earth. The baser metals, 
such as lead, copper, tin, were misbegotten accidents,—what 
modern embryologists call “arrests of development.” Nature, 
ever striving to realize perfection, often produced gold, to which 
she constantly tended, but some accidents “aiTCSted” her, and 
produced the baser metals. "Nor was thiA all. The various modifi¬ 
cations through wliich metals passed in reaching the final stages 
of silver or gold, were determijied by the stars. In these two 
conceptions we trace the inl^nence of the imperfect acquaintance 
with the metals themselves, and the metaphysical method domi¬ 
nant at the time. With their knowledge it was natural that they 
should be led to the idea of the growth and development of 
metals, since metals were constantly found in the earth in dif¬ 
ferent states of alloy, IVoni which their art enabled tjtem to 
extract tlie pure ore; these different states of purity wore held to 
be different epochs in growth. Then, again, from their tendency 
to connect all terrestrial phenomena witli astronomical phenomena, 
it was inevitable that they should consider the stars to be the great 
source of development. The stars were tottliem what ehictricity 
is to us—the great unknown, which explains all other unknown 
phenomena. 

Although, therefore, ancients and moderns concur in believing 
transmutation possible, they do so on grounds entirely different. 
Science seems to veer round, after long tucking, to its original 
starting point; but although to the careless onlooker the ship 
seems to have made little wav, yet if he descended from the 
rock, and got on board the vessel, lie would find her now newly 
rigged, manned, coaled, provided with chart and compass, and in 
every detail better fitted for her perilous path across the seas. 
In aU regions of speculation we see men beginning with the 
highest and most insoluble problems, and gradually lowering their 
ambition, till, having painfully secured a stable position on the 
lower ground, they once more raise their aims to the highest. 
They begin with facile and fallacious d prioi'i reasonings; they 
then find out the necessity of slow « posfmon inductions; and 
having for centuries occupied themselves with these, they once 
more resume the ^‘high priori road.” They began with the 
attempt to transmute metals and pn/long life; relinquishing that 
attempt for the humbler one of ascertaining the properties ofthe 
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bodies they employed, they are now once more in a position to 
resume the alchemical attempt, but are deterred therefrom by the 
knowledge that it would be more serviceable to mankind if they 
could make iron tllan if they could make gold. 

Such is the historical aspect presented by Alchemy. If, how¬ 
ever, we descend from this standing point wherefrom all history 
.is seen ns a panor.ama, and, placing ourselves in nearer connexion 
with the Alchemists, regard them not historically hut biographi¬ 
cally—and with the aid of Dr, Kopp, and his pleasant popularizer, 
M. Figuier, there can he little difficulty in so placing ourselves,— 
we shall find the Alclicmists not only unconscious of the great 
work they were severally employed in forwai'ding, but also mis¬ 
guided and confused by fancies which to us seem puerile, by 
reasonings which would scarcel\| deceive any thinking mind in 
our day, and, as a consequence, presenting tlie painful spectacle of 
dupes and dupers, fools and eharhffens, either mystifying them¬ 
selves or mystifying otlqu's. An experimental element w'as 
mingled with a mystical element; a coarse unscientific materi¬ 
alism with a vague and arnliitious sjiiritualism. When Alchemy 
Tvas denounced as damnable, the credulous met the denounce¬ 
ment by claiming for tlieir chimeras n religious ins 2 )iration and a 
religious aim. Not .only were prayers and religions invocations 
indispensable preliminaries to the great work of the Alchemists 
in later days—not only was their laugtiago strangely coloured 
with religious allusipus,—but it was their assimiJulion of the 
transmutation of metals with the doctrine of the death and resur- 
recuion of men, wJiicJi Luther advanced as the reason for his 
praises of Alchemy. 

The Alchemists were sometimes earnest and honest men, often 
shameless charlatans, and mostly men who, beginning in earnest, 
glided imperceptil)ly into de(?cit. When one charlatan was ex¬ 
posed, the believers could still refer to tliose whom iioiio dared 
accuse of charlatauism; when one failed to do what he had pro¬ 
mised, there still vemaiued the recorded successes of others to 
cheer tlie believers. The exeoutiou of Bragadiuo did not prevent 
emperors and cardinals from implicitly trusting other adventurers. 
Dragadino, whose real name was Mumugna, was horn in the island 
of Cyprus. He pretended that ho was the sou of Marco Antonio 
Bragadino, Governor of Venice, killed by the Turks in 1571. 
After ttwoyage to the Fast, where he became initiated into the 
secrets of the Alchemists, he went to Italy, in 1578,'under the 
title of Count Muinugnaro, and there became very famous, making 
public exhibitions of his power of transmuting metals, which 
power he gave out as the origin of his own wealth ;—the fact being 
xhu he derived his money from dupes to whom he sold the secret 
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at a high price. For no one seems to have been surprised at the 
fact that all these gold-makers demanded large sums of money for 
their secret, when it would have been so easy for them to keep 
their secret, and make all the gold they desired; and the Em¬ 
peror Ferdinand promised many thousand thalers to one whom 
he employed to discover the philosopher's stone, never reflecting 
that, if found, the stone would render such a^promise needless. 
So Bragadino sold his secret. If ilje purchasers did not succeed, 
it was because tliey had not properly followed his instructions. 
He succeeded—as witness Jiis public exhibitions. Did he not, 
in the palace of Cautarena, astonish the assembly by changing 
mercury into gold V His secret simply was to employ an amalgam 
of Tnorcury and gold. Nevertheless the Doge of Venice pur¬ 
chased his secret at an onorr^'ous sum, and Dragadino (juitted 
Venice before his cheat was dcscovered. Jn 1588 he travelled 


o\er (rcnnany, luider tlie ^umc of Count dc Bragadino. He 
declared that he had Satan himself as liis slave ;—an assertion well 
calculated to inspire respe(;t in (icrv.iany, where the presence of 
two large black dogs, ferocious and satanic in aspect, always by 
his side when lie was perhinuing his mysteries, avus undeniable 
evidence of his having demons ibr slaves. After astonishing 
Vienna, he went to ’Munich, and in 1500 was summoned to ex¬ 
hibit his skill before the (’curt. Unhappily for him, his cheat 
Avas detected, and he was hanged Avitlioiit.,hesitation. The two 
dugs, innocent i'(?prosei)tativcs of the black gentleman, were sliot 
underneath the gallows. 

That Bragadino was an imjiostor, and hanged as such, was no 
reason avIiv those Avho came after him sliould he considered iin- 
posters, any more than that he should at once have been suspected 
because he folloAved so closely in the footsteps of another, namely, 
the famous Thiinieysscr, wlio, after roaming about Europe in 
company Avitb vagabonds aiid charlatans, among wliom he leamed 
proheiency in jugglers' tricks, presented himself before the Arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand, and gained his conlidence, artfully declaring 
that he Avas not in full possession of the secret, but that he Avas 
on the traces. ThcPriuco gave liim CA^ery means of acquiring 
the desired knowledge, furnishing him with money for his voyages 
in Hungary, Spain, l^ortugal, Scotland, Italy, Greece, Egypt, and 
Arabia;—for it was one of the fixed ideas of the Alchemists that 


the philosopher’s stone would he found in the course of many 
wanderings. The early and sincere worker's believed in a sort of 
predestination. In their travels they would meet with some one 
who vrould reveal the secret. Indeed, the secret was too gi'eat 
■ and mysterious to be in the possession of any vulgar fellow- 
citizen ; only some mighty sage, living in distant lands, ccprld 
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possibly discover it. And as travel necessarily enlarges the con¬ 
ceptions and increases the knowledge, there was some meaning 
in^the superstition. George liipley, in 1470, declared lie gained 
all his knowledge his travels. Count Trevigo, between 1452 
and 1472 journeyed through Italy, Spain,England, Scotland, the 
Netlierlands, Erance, Germany, Greece, Barbary, Egypt, Pales¬ 
tine, Persia, “et je despendy en cos cJioses/* lie says, ^‘bien dix 
mille trois cents cscuz, ot fii/ cn moult grande pauvret6 et n’auoys 
plus guerres d’argent. Et tousiours je cherchois si puisse niilluy 
trouver qui mo pcult conforter.'* Thurneyssei', also, travelled 
far and wide at the Prince’s expense. If lie did not bring 
hack the philosopher’s ^tone, he brought back some medical 
knowledge; and was soon made physician to the Elector of 
Brandeuburgh. In this position he acrpiired an immense fortune' 
and renown, lie sold rouge an(f* cosmetics to the court ladies, 
almanacks of prophetic astrology to-vll classes. He had a labo¬ 
ratory in which he sometimes manipulated before two huudivd 
visittu's; and a printing dstalilishmeiit expressly for liis works, 
whicii were eagerly souglit all over Germany. He also had his 
slave demon; and this docile, hut not handsome servant, was 
kept in a bottle, which was oeeasioniilly sluwn to the public, to 
the entire refutation of insolent scepticism. Soon, liowevcr, his 
frauds became notoriJus. Tlie eyes of the Eh'ctor wvre opened, 
and in 1585 Tliurneysser es(‘aped from Beidin, hut in such haste 
that he loft his “ bottle imp" behind him. On iuspectiou the imp 
proved to he a scorpi6n preserved in oil. 

We need not cite mo]v examph's. It is always the same story 
of clever audacity,'boundless credulity, and temporary success; 
tlien the tiile turns, the hopes Avhich have been excited and frus¬ 
trated, now animate tlio dujies against their deceiver, and his life 
is the forfeit. It is, however, greatly to misconceive Alchemy to 
judge of it by the noisy piuiteuders null charlatans who traded on 
its magnificent promises, and a sketcdi of its history will not only 
oniihle us to judge it more eorreclly, hut will explain by what 
gradations it rose from a scientific tentative into the absurdity of 
a search for the philoso))her’s stone. 

The first elfort of Alchemy was to transmute metals, and the 
first trace of the attempt is found in the Greek writers of the 
fourth century; but as these writei's allude to it ns a thing wtU 
known, and as in the first century it assuredly was not known, 
otherwise there would have he'on some indication of k in Plinv 
or Uioscorides, the conclusion ia inevitable that somewhere during 
the second and third oentmios men began to labour in this direc¬ 
tion ; unless we adopt the safe refuge of ignorance pvotendii'ig to 
wisdom, and boldly assign figypt as the birthplace uf this, as of 
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all other sciences. There seems to have always been a profound 
belief in Egypt as the great cradle, or let us rather say, temple 
of wisdom. Everything there is so mysterious; and because the 
priests of Memphis jealously excluded all their science aiid all 
their hiboiirs from public inspection—becilusc we know nothing 
of their science, the facile logic of wonder has jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that they knew everything, .For our own parts, we have 
tlie profoundest disbelief in this Egyptian lore; and although 
not quite inclined to go so far as a witty, hut irreverent friend, 
who declares the priests of Thebes and Memphis were chiefly 
occupied “ eating tlieir sacred cats,’'we attach no more impor¬ 
tance to the arguments which make Egypt the early inventor of 
Alchemy, than to those arguments of Borrichius, who dates it as 
far back as the Creation, and r^mkes I’ubal Cain llie mighty pos¬ 
sessor of the seoi'et. Whatever- may he the date and birtliplacc 
of the science, it is certain ri-at the Alchemists early attributed 
its invention to Hermes Trismeg^stius, wlienco the name of the 
Hermetical philosopliy. During tl^e luurth, fifth, and sixth cen¬ 
turies, the Byzantine and Alexandrian workers multiplied their 
researches, so that both in Greece and Egypt Alchemy took firm 
hold of ardent minds. Tn the seventh century the A^’abs ap])eared 
upon tlie scene. They devastated libraries, but they caught up 
this hermetical p}ijlo*^opljy with peculiar lividity, since the pro¬ 
mise of transmutation was one whicli, of all others, found in their 
minds ready acceptance. When we think of Bagdad, Bassora, 
and Damascus, our minds are crowdeil wftli inniges of oriental 
magnificence—suggestions of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” The idea 
of these being cities of trade, of eager,’ restless money-getting’, 
such as London itself cannot rival, seldom occurs to us. Yet 


what, if we examine tliem, do these 
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of, hut treasures of gold, gardens of jewels, and palaces of pre¬ 
cious stones ? "Visions ofvVealth float before the dreamer. Genii 


promise gold, or the means of forming gold. The world is one 
vast emporium, furnished by Bundell and Bridge. To such a 
people the philosopher s stone Avas, of all earthly pursuits, the 
most wortliy of the labour ; and very significant it is of the prac¬ 
tical tendency of the Arabian mind, tliat now, for the first time, 
was a real transmutation of metals considered indispensable. 
Hitherto men had been content to change the colour of metals, 
and give them the aspect of gold and of silver. But the Arab 
jusriy scorned such superficial results, and insisted on the quali- 
fcii^of the metals being produced as Avell as the colours. And 
with the Arabs, properly speaking, Alchemy begins. Ara- 
r]^ns were long held to be the great authorities. Greatest of all 
W Greber—whom the reader would scarcely recognise under Jiis 
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Arabic name Abu-Mussa-Dschafar-al-Sofi ; altliough every Spa¬ 
nish scholar sees at once how Dschafar becomes Geber, as he 
sees how Abdelinclek*Abu-Mei*wan-Ebu-Zohr becomes Avenzoar, 
and Abn-Hali-Ebi?-Abdallah-Abnusina becomes Avicenna. From 
the Arabians the “sacred art” passed to the Spaniards, and 
during the ninth, tentli, and eleventh centuries the colleges of 
Cordova, Toledo, .Granada, and Seville were visited by men from 
every part of Europe, anxious to got a clue to the inestimable 
secret. This was by no means easy; for the witings of Alche¬ 
mists are almost as dillicult to master as the secret they profess 
to disclose. For e.vample, the student is told to perform an in¬ 
dispensable operation in these terms, which we borrow from M. 
Figuier:— 


“Jevous commande, fils do docfJKne, congelcz I’arijeiit vif.—De 
plusieurs choses faites 2, 11, et 3,1, 1 s^yec 3 e’est 4, 3, 2 et 1. De 4 
a3il7al; de 3 a4 il 7 a 1 done Ictl, 3ot4; de 3 a 1 il 7 a 2 de 
2 a 3 il 7 a 1. Je vous ai tgut dlt.’* 


Imagine the neophyte Avrc^^tling tliroiigli the silent hours of 
midnight with such a problem as that! Still simpler, yet not 

much more luminous, Is the following recipe :—“ Take.” 

If with that he do not succeed, it must be the studcni’s own 
fault. The reason of nil this mvsterv is, that the secret was too 
mighty to be brusquely revealed. Only adopts wei'e worthy to 
know what only adopts would labour to know. Hence the doc¬ 
tors spake an exoterie language. I’hose who failed to seize their 
meaning sliowed themselves by their very failure to belong to the 
vulgar, not to the chosen initiated. 

Tlie Arabs gave a decidedly practical direction to Alchemy; 
they wanted to make gold, and no mere appearance of goldvyould 
satisfy them. When, Itowever, the science passed into Europe, 
another change came over it. The Atrabian philosopher was un¬ 
troubled by mystical abstractions, and was troubled only with the 
positive difficulties. I’lie unity and simplicity of Mussnlmau 
faith, or, more properly speirkiug, the national indifference to 
mystical conceptions, kept these men to the work of the labora¬ 
tory ; but the Christians could not so confine themselves to mere 
experimental labour: religious inspiration was deemed necessary 
as a preliminary at least; and in a little while this religious ele¬ 
ment became almost the dominant eleraent.’*^ The Arab thought 
of the 2 ^hilosop]ier s stone as a chemical agent in the*t^’ansmuta- 
tion of metals; he never thought of it as a panacea by which all 


* It is this and this alone which ogives a sort of pretext for the views put 
forward by the Uiiitcd States officer in the panipluct named at the head of . 
this»artiele. 
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sickness could be cured, all impurity removed, and life become 
perpetual youth. 

The rise of this conception of a philosopher s stone is not 
accurately known. The term was probably lised in the ninth 
century, and irertninly in the eleventh ; but the meaning of the 
hn-rn gradually extended. The Greeks seem to have never thought 
of it as u panacea; the Arabs, in their metaphorical language, 
frequently spoke as if the elixir they sought would heal tlio 
ignoble metals ; and Gebor on one occasion exclaims, “ Bring me 
the six lepers that I may heal them,” meaning, “ Bring me silver, 
quicksilver, lead, copper, iron, and tin, that I may make thorn 
gold.” Hence it has been sui'mised by' most writers since Boer- 
haavc, and readily adopted by Kopp and Tiguier, that the con¬ 
ception of a panacea arose fretm a literal interpretation of this 
figurative language. We iloilbt this altogether ; the metaphor 
would not have been accepted in its literality, if the state of 
opinion had not warranted the conception. Other mctapliors 
were*not so literally interpreted. The Jji(ni and the King, llie 
Dragon and tlic Vulture, were not accepted literally. When Dr. 
Lee tells his followers to “ take a red dragon, courageous, war¬ 
like, to wliom no natural strength is wanting, and afterwards 
seven or nine noble eagles, whose eyes wilj not wax dull by the 
rays of the sun, cast the birds with the beast into a clean prison, 
and under which let a bath he placed, that they may be incensed 
to fight by the warm vapour,” no one supposed that he meaftt 
I'eal red dragons and real eagles, simply because vulgar experi¬ 
ence contradicted such a supposition. It was otherwise with the 
metaphors about healing sick metals; the metals were believed to 
be living organisms, and any elixir which would rid them of their 
impiivities and imperfections, miglit naturally he supposed capable 
of ridding other organisms/>f their imperfections. Instead, tlicre- 
. fore, of the belief in an universal panacea arising out of tlie con¬ 
fusion of a litoral with a mctupliorical phrase, it arose, we suspect, 
out of a natural and inevitable extension of the original idea; 
just as the belief in an universal solvent, or alchaest, arose out of 
an extension of the particular solvents which experiment brought 
constantly under notice. 

When once the conception of the philosopher’s stone became 
genetal, belief in its wonder-working properties rapidly increased; 
and Isaac‘Hollandus was only consistent when he said that he 
who should every week take a small portion of this elixir, would 
preserve himself in perpetual health ; which statement easily led 
to the belief in a sort of mundane immortality. Artephius boldly 
declared that he had already lived a thousand years, thanks to 
this admirable quintessence- Frederick Gualdo, the Kosicrueian, 
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contented himself with four centuries. The quacks were ready 
to restore to women of cigljty the charms of eighteen. To 
had this inestimable panacea was, of course, incomparably more 
worthy of research »than the mere art of making gold; and the 
crowd of adopts increased. The only difficulty was, how to 
prepare this panacea; or rather, liow to obtain the philosopher $ 
viercurpf which, when found, made the rest as easy as knitting: 

Qu’uue f^uiine filant fnsoc 

!N*cti bcruit du tout dctournce. 

This merenrlas philoso 2 )hormi, so desirable and desired, was also 
known by the names of materia jirima matara; Chaos; Asofh; 
nafrtx; leo viridis; drasp devorans, comjclans et 7nortiJicans 
C((iida7n saam; venenum; and many others. It was first sought 
in the niotals; failing tliere, the seekers tri*ed the salts, because 
St. Luke has said, salt is a good llung." Sultpelre long held its 
place as the most probable of suhsi\nces likely to contain tlie 
desired element, because it is found iiitlie three kingdoms/^ animal, 
vegotahle, and mijicral, and Vhus agrees with the triple nature 
said by Paracelsus to belong to the quintessence. When the 
minerals had been ransacked in vain, plants wore tried, and in the 
eighteenth century, the animal organism, which coiiinins within it 
tlie power of ennobling brute matter, was supposed to possess 
tliis quintessence ; an idea wliich the stories of children born 
with teeth of gold helped to render plausible. Animal products 
and excrements were analysed with great eagenu^ss. Before, 
however, alchemy reached this stage, it had consumed many 
years seeking for the famous vir<jm earth. Inasmuch as niotals 
arc born in the womh of the cartli, tlie earth must be the motlier 
of metals, and virgin earth must contain the germ of all metals; 
—in other words, the philosopher’s stoue. It was only necessary 
to dig down to regions where the earth had never been subjected 
to contact with the hand of man. Tlioy dug—they dug deep— 
they dug for years—“ mais jamais la terre 7ic se troiiva suffisa- 
7ne7it vierge/' 

Other sources were explored, for failure could not daunt the 
seekers. Meanwhile, and parallel with these researclies, a more 
strictly chemical investigation was pursued in the searcli after an 
universal solvent —inenstruum universale. The Alchemists con¬ 
stantly met with substances which resisted all their means of 
solution; but inasmuch as chemical action is only possible by 
moans of solution {corpora non agunt 7iisi solata), it became of 

* It may interest the reader to learn that tliis division of nature into tJiree 
kingdoms is the invention of the Alcliemists; a point ^uite recently brought to 
light hy M, Isidore Geoffrey St. Hwlairc, in his “ Ilistoire des Kegnes Orga- 
mqugs,*’ 
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first importance to discover an universal solvent. This ideal 
agent was named alchaest. It was sought hy all experimentalists. 
Of course, many proclaimed that they had found it, until Kunkel 
scattered the wliolo fabric of pretension by^ single phrase:— 
“ WliHt kind of vessel/’ he usked, “ contains this universal 
solvent 

There is but one point more we shall notice here, and that is 
the belief in a possible jjalmyencsis, or new birth, which was 
derived from alchemical studies. Tliat men should be able to 
reconvert the aslics of a flower into a living flower, seemed by 
no means impossible. In I GOO it w^as positively announced as 
liaving been effected. That the pretended marvel \vas a trick, 
w'e need not add; but the conception itself, in serious minds, was 
not unnatural. The knowledge of possible decomposition natu¬ 
rally suggests possible recon:^position ;—why cannot that Avhich 
has been taken to pieces put together again ? Until quite 
recently the idea was considered utterly chimerical; chemical 
philosophy declared that only inorganic substances could be 
artificially composed by man,—organic substances defied bis skill. 
Modern organic chemistry has, however, approached somewliat 
nearer to the old alchemical philosophy; and although it is as 
far as ever from the secret of making the simplest plant or 
animal, it is gradually extending its po\fer into the region of 
organic substances. Urea has for many years been foiuned in 
the laboratory; alcohol has been made by M. Berthelot, and tliat 
chemist has quite recently succeeded in Inaking the essence of 
mustard. Tliese discoveries are leagues from the discovery of 
how to make a simple organic cell, hiif they'serve to connect hy 
one more liiik the daring hypotheses of the Alchemists with the 
verified results of modem chemistry; and the connexion is inte¬ 
resting, as an illustration of the difl'erenco in the mental conditions 
of the two epochs. The Aichemist with his slender knowledge of 
the properties of bodies, outruns all experience, and leaps at the 
highest possible results. He no sooner conceives the idea of 
palingenesis, than lie attempts to restore the living flower from its 
ashes. From this to the attempt to create an Homunculus, there 
is but a step. The modern chemist, on the other hand, aided by 
all the appliances of his laboratory, working on the store of 
material accumulated during centuries of patient research, so for 
from attempting to create m organism, thinks it an immense dis¬ 
covery to make one of the inferior organic substances. The one 
sete^Ut in a cockle-boat to discover a new world ; the other sets 
ou^ in a magnificent steamer to land at Herne Bay; but the 
edckle-boat is for ever tossed about on a shoreless sea till it 
gplits on a reef; whereas the steamer does land at Herne Bay, 
■and is afterwards ready for other and greater voyages. 
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Tn the course of this article we have indicated the general his- 
toi’ical connexion hetwoeu Alchemy and Chemistry; liad space 
permitted it, the connexion might have been exhibited in detail. 
Idle ^thoughtful rfiader will not have overlooked the immense 
benefit which modern science must luive derived from the labours 
of men who, while pursuing chimerical treasures, ploughed up 
the earth in all adirections and mad#^ it fruit-bearing. While 
socking for the mercrriaH pliilosoyhnnnn, Basilius ValoiitiTUis 
studied tlie invahiahle antimony, tluj properties of wbicli he had 
so thoroughly mastered, that many facts considered in our days 
to he new discoveries, arc found cxplicitlj stated by him. He 
also descrihod many important chcniical pn,‘parations, among 
them the “spirit of salt’' (what we call hydrochloric acid), which- 
he prepared as it is prepared in ohr day, from sea salt and sul¬ 
phuric acid. Van llelraout discoven^d the existence of gases: 
and (ilaubcr is less to be admirctl for his discovery of tlio salt 
which bears bis na.me. tbai> for the luminous primuple witli which 
]i(! enriched chemistry, in insisting on the necessity of examining 
the i*(‘sidue of cliemical operations, and not negh'cling it as a caput 
mortiuim. 

If, then, Alclnmiy was an c*rv<M', it “horo a precious jewel in 
its head,” which has Vghted men on the difficult path of dis¬ 
covery. By the very necessiti(‘s of the case it coeroeil tlie minds 
of men, into studies it'jvil^ive and <lifficult—it forced them to 
create the Kxperimeutal Metliod—it fonual them to iioeojiie accu¬ 
rately ac(|uainted witli all sul»stan('es, and it furnished them with 
the ituniijs of c'bdavraliug a seit*uee, ilie marvels of which may 
fairly he said to surpass the wi]<lest dreams of any Alchemist. 
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Art. II. —Buddhism: My-thical anq Historical. 

1. Introduction a THiatoire du Bouddhisme Indien. Par Eugene 
Buriiouf. Paris. 

2. Le Lotus de la bonne Loi^ tradvit du Sanscrit^ accoinpagvd 
d^nn commentaire et de vingt et un memoires relatifs au Boudd¬ 
hisme. Par Engfene Burnouf*. Paris. 1852. 

3. Rgya Tcider Itol Pa^ ou Dereloppernent des Jeux contenant 
VHistoire du Bouddha Cdhya-mouyii, tradiut sur la version 
tibetaine da lihahhgyour^ et reon sur V Original Sanscrit {La- 
litavistura). Par Ph. Ed. t'oucaux, Mcinbrc de la Sociele 
Asiatuiiie de Paris. Deij^'ileinc partie—Traduction Fran^aise. 
Paris. 1848. 

4. Du Bouddhisme. Par M. J. Bartlielcmy Saint-IIilaire. 
Paris. 1855. 

5. The Bliilsa Topes; or Buddhist Monarncnts of Central India. 
Comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, 
and Decline of Buddlusm. By Brev.-Major Alexander 
Cunningham, Bengal Engineers. London. 1854. 

■ G. The Journal of the Jtogal Asiatic Socoitg of Great Britain and 
Ireland. VoK xvi. Part 2. London. 1856. 

T he Interest which attaches to the phenomenon of Buddliism 
is to us twofold. First, an historical interest involving incjuiries 
into its origin and growth, the how, the wdicre, the when, the 
from whom, and by what occasions, arose a specific religion 
which has exercised so mighty a sway. Secondly, a more phi¬ 
losophical interest in the ascertaining of its doctrine and morality. 
It is not possible, within reasonable limits, had we learning suffi¬ 
cient, to do justice'to either of these branches of inquiry ; and 
we only propose in this article to lay before the general reader 
some results of the investigations of Orientalists within the pre¬ 
sent generation, availing ourselves principally of the works of 
the late M. E. Burnouf, and of M, J. B. Saint-IIilaire. 

. The following sketch wdll show the rapidity with which have 
been accpftmlated, within about thirty years, the materials for a 
knowledge of the history and tenets of this remarkable religion, 
if reSgion it can properly be called. In 1828, Mr. Bryan 
^^inghton Hodgson, English resident at Cathmandu, the capital 
'0 Nepanl, published the, results of his researches in the Buddhist 
viitonasteries of that country. He had discovered an immense 
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number of sacred books in Sanscrit, and the very striking fact 
was shortly ascertained, that these texts were the originals from 
which had been made translations, still extant, into the Chinese, 
Tibetan, and Moilgolian languages- Nearly contemporaneously 
with Mr. Hodgson’s discovery, M- Csoma de Kords, a Tran¬ 
sylvanian, penetrated into Tibet, acquired its language, and pub¬ 
lished in 1834, i» the Journal of the Aniatic Societtj of Bengal 
and in the Asiatic Ilesearchesy a detailed account of the two great 
Tibetan collections of Biiddliist works, the Kah-ggnr and the 
Stan~ffj/ur. These turned out, as their titles imply, to be transla^ 
tioas by the Buddhist missionaries who converte<l Tibet in the 
seventh century of our ^r^l; and the whole of the works disco¬ 
vered in ibc iSanscrit original in Nepaul by Mr. Hodgson were 
found to be included in these Tillctan versions. Al>out the year 
1823, the Baron Schilling had hbe^ sent by the Russian go¬ 
vernment into the Mongolian provinces subject to that empire, 
where he obtained a large, collection of Buddhist works, which 
also were now found to be vlTsioiis of the same Sanscrit texts 
discovered by Mr. Hodgson. Tiie means by which JM. Schil¬ 
ling possessed himself of such treasures is curious. It is very 
well known, that one source of income to the Buddhist priest¬ 
hood, in the countries where it is established, is derived from the 
j^ratfing-wheels, or rather wheels for meditating on the law, 
which arc erected before the monasteries. They are inscribed 
with the sacred formula, Oni, mani padnir ham./ and the gold of 
the faithful sets the precatory or meditative mechanism in mo¬ 
tion. Some of tb«se wheels arc of such size as to he turned by 
windlasses or even by horse-power. M. Schilling had in vain 
endeavoured to become the purchaser of tlic sacred books 
which he desired to possess; no offer he could make would in¬ 
duce any of the monks to part with tjioir copies. At length he 
found a monastery, of which the wheel was so dilapidated, and 
the inscriptions on it so illegible, that it was no longer available 
for the purposes of the devout, and the house to which it belonged 
was consequently declining in credit and revenue. M. Schih 
ling pro{)osed a bargain. Make over to me your collection of 
books, and I will send you from St. Petersburg the means of 
covering a hundred of 3 'our wheels witli Ow, mnni padmv, hiim 
The brethren surrendered their books, and the baron, on his 
return \o St. Petersburg caused the casting of a stfcr,cotype of 
the sacred formula, from which a multitude of copies were struck 
off on long strips of paper, and in red letters.' When several 
camel-loads of these ])recious leaves arrived at the monastery, 
the monks could scarcely believe that they were the ))ossessors 
of-such inestimable treasures. But when the Russian mes-* 

X S 
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singer, taking up one of the leaves and holding it to the 
light, sliowed them the mystic v^ords in the water-mark of the 
paper, their joy carried them beyond all bounds: and they ran 
off* to pillage a neighbouring monastery of its manuscripts, which 
they transmitted to St, Petersburg, In token of gratitude to their 
benefactor. 

Besides the Sanscrit texts of Nepanl tfierc *were also disco¬ 
vered by Mr, Tumour in Ceylon, Buddhist Sutras in Pali, not 
translations, but themselves originals, and embodying, with their 
commentaries, the chief facts in the life of Siiivya, and the chief 
characteristics of his doctrine. And that which is most remarkable 
is, that these Singhalese Sutras have boeh translated into Birman, 
as were the Sanscrit texts into Tibetan and Mongolian.. The Bud¬ 
dhist works began to be iranshited into Chinese shortly after the 
year 61 of our era, wlien^diat faith was piiblicly established 
under the Emperor Miug-Ti: and the importance of the con¬ 
version of China to Buddhism, and 'of tlie inUu’Course which 
followed upon it, is, that dales may' be inferred by that means 
which arc not to be fumul in the original Sutras, In this way 
Chinese autliorities su])ply an approximative date for the com¬ 
position of the IjoIhh of Ihc (food Lnti' in the (irst century before 
the Christian era. The Chinese pilgrims, Pa-IIian and Ilwan- 
Thsang, the former of whom traverse<l India in the beginning 
of the fifth century of onr ora, and the latter in the middle of 
the seventh, although Buddhism was then wailing or extinct in 
the land of its birth, snpjily chronological data in the materials 
Avhich they collected, wliicti are aliscnt from th*e native Buddhist 
works themselves. Besides the literary evidence which has been 
mentioned, there is not wanting the proof of other monuments, 
sufficient to restore an outline at least of the history of Biuldliisni. 
For the development of a- portion of this monumental jiroof. 
Orientalists are much indebted to the labours of Major Cun¬ 
ningham. No amoiint indeed of evidence, literary or monu¬ 
mental, even if it approached much more closely in time, than 
any we possess, to the era of Buddha himself, would suffice to 
render credible that which is obviously legendary in his history 
and incredible in its own nature. But there is sufficient to 
enable us to fix in chronology that personal centre, from which 
Issued a force most astounding in its operation upon niil|ions of 
mankind for so many generations. 

S^kya-Muni was born, according to the date received by the 
best Orientalists, in tlie year 026 b.c., at Kapilavastu, the 
capital of Kapila, on the banks ,of tlie Rohini, and near the 
JpWntains which separate Ncpaul flom Gorakhpurt The king 
of tlie country was Suddhodaua, of the family of S^kyk, and 
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race of Gotama, whose wife’s name was Mayd, a princess of 
resplendent beanty, rare intelligence, and eminent piety. Sidd- 
h.4rtha was their son, afterwards called Sakya-Muni, or the 
Solitary Sd/kya, Sramana Gautama, the ascetic Gotama*, Gau¬ 
tama Buddha, or simply Buddha, the Wise one. As Buddha he 
had also numerous other titles, as Bhagavat, Talhagata, and the 
like. May^ died a few days afte»' having given birtli to her 
son, who was then entrusted to the care of her sister Pradj^- 
j)ati. When presented as a child in the temple of the gods, 
there were recognised upon tlie person of the infant the thirty- 
two signs and the eighty marks, which, according to popular 
Indian belief, are cluira«{.tcrislic of a great man. In boyhood, 
his teachers declared that they were less learned than he; and . 
in youth, withdrawing fioin thC|Ordinary sports of his age, he 
loved to wander iu tlie forest irusolitary meditation. xMarmed 
lest the prince should abandon th^dutics of his station, Sudd- 
liodana and the priests urged him to many. After some 
reflection Siddliartha conknUod, uj)on condition of the union of 
the most rare qualifications in the person of his bride. The bcau- 
lifid and virtuous Gopa was found to {) 0 '^sess the desired accom¬ 
plishments, but her father would not, on his part, consent to the 
marriage of the prince with Ills daughter, until he had shown 
himself in his turn*the worthiest of all rivals. Five hundred 
competitors for the hand of Gopa were assembled; Siddhartha 
easily surpassed them in swimming, leaping, running, and the 
use of the bow, exercises which he had never practised: while he 
excelled even the judges of the competition in writing, arith¬ 
metic, logic, philosophy, and the knowledge of the Vedas. This 
marriage took place when the young prince was sixteen years 
of age. lie is also said to have had two other wives, Yasodard 
and Utpalavarua. 

Siddhartha remained in the married state, and in the royal 
residence at Kapilavastu for about twelve years, yet still re¬ 
volving mighty thoughts; the broodings of his earlier youth 
now shaped tliemsclvcs into a general dissatisfaction with the 
world and with the doctrines of the Brahrnanical religion; ho 
began to yearn after emancipation from passions and sorrows for 
himself, and to desire to communicate to others the freedom 
which he should discover. At this time there were presented 
to him the four “ prognostics,” or predictive signs,” which 
determined him to forsake society and to embrace at once the 
ascetic life. Issuing one day from the palace, attended by a 
numerous retinue, for the purpose of recreation in the royal 
pleasure gardens, he encountered on the way an old man in the 
Iasi stage of decrepitude, bald, wrinkled, emaciated, with teeth 
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few and shaking, with voice harsh and hoarse, who was painfully 
supporting his trembling steps upon a staff “Who is this 
man?”,said the prince to his attendants; “and these his infir¬ 
mities, are they peculiar to him, and to hiS* family? do they 
belong to others? are they common to all?” The answer was 
such as the question was designed to elicit. “These, 0 prince, 
are the ordinary infirmities and sufferings of age; all are subject 
to them, great and small; your own parents and kindred will 
not be exempt from them.” “ Let us return quickly,” said the 
prince ; “ what have I to do witli pleasure, for whom is reserved 
the sad sequel of age ?” Four months afterwards be was again 
proceeding with his escort to the pleasure-garden, when he 
beheld a helpless wretch, exhausted with burning fever, squalid 
and lean, expecting the agoniejs of (loath, untended, unrelieved. 
Siddhdrtlia put to his follovyc^s the like question as before, and 
received a like response. ‘Mjct tis return,” said he; what wise 
man can rejoice in his health, when he has before him the 
spectre of coming disease?” A third time he set forth on the 
same excursion, when he met with a corpse U])on a bier, around 
which the relatives of the dead were uttering their lamentations- 
“ Alas !” exclaimed Siddharlha, “for the youth of man, so soon 
succeeded by age. Alas! for his health, vyhich is the prey of 
«o many diseases. Alas ! for his.life, which is so quickly closed 
in death. I^et us return, and reflect upon* a method of delive¬ 
rance.” The fourth lime that he took the road of the pleasure- 
garden, he met a bhikshtti or religious mendicant. He was a 
bralimatchariy a novitiate, not yet thirty-five years of age, with 
down-cast eyes, calm, scH-possessed, not without grace, as he 
held forth the beggar’s dish. “ This is one,” was the reply to 
the inquiry of the prince, “ who has renounced the pains and 
pleasures of passion, who has undertaken to overcome liimself; 
quenching all desire of possessing, he lives upon alms,” “It 
is well; this is the path recommended by so many sages, and 
which leads to peace.” 

In vain Siiddhodana, discovering the Intention of his son, 
caused liiin to be watched, and the outlets of the palace to be 
guarded. Sakya-Muni escaped, and entered on tlie life of a 
religious mendicant in the twenty-ninth year of his age. He then 
resorted to several eminent Brahmans, and proved, by a pro¬ 
found study of their system, the insufficiency of their doctrine. 
Afterwarefs he devoted himself for six years to a life of the 
most rigorous asceticism, rather as a test and evidence of his 

a ^aUfioation for his mission of reformer, than as really seeking 
le of deliverance from humda ills in vain austerities. At 
ihg-’chd of that period he relaxed in the rigours of his life, and 
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was, in consequence, forsaken by the five disciples who had 
hitherto adhered to him with fidelity. The scene of S^kya’s 
eremitical life was Uruvilva, on the banks of the Nairandyana, 
the modern Phalgu, He then resumed his pilgrimages, his sole 
garment formed of the coarse shroud, in whiA, had been rolled 
the body of a female slave, one of his hearers, drawn by him 
from her grave, and sewn together with his own hands. On his 
route jjjforth-westwards from Uruvilva, he scats himself under 
the Banana of Bodhimanda, and remains plunged in abstraction 
for weeks; here he overcomes the fear of clcatJi, and by succes¬ 
sive meditations, passes through the intelligence of the Bodhi- 
satwa to the pure and perfect wisdom of tlie Buddha. He was 
now qualified to declare to mankind the efficacy of Dharmma^ 
and the final emancipation of NJimhia, But tliough he was in 
possession of the truth, would it*|)e accepted by tlic world? His 
doctrine could not be verified by senses, nor be subjected to 
the test of ordinary reason, and men would, in all probability, 

i jcrsccute the teacher whbn»,theY could not comjwehend. These 
ast hesitations were ovorcuriie by the following reflections. 
The whole of mankind may be comprised in three exhaustive 
classes: 1. Those who arc hopelessly sunk in error; 2. Those 
who are endeavouring to reach luito tlie truth, but are still en¬ 
tangled in dclusiotfs; 3. Tliose who have emerged unto a full 
perception of the tn\tli. Just as when one seated on the brink of 
a tank regards the water lilies growing in it: some he sees deep 
in the v/ater, some* at the surface, some fairly raised above it. 
** So,” said the Buddha, those who are hopelessly sunk in error 
I cannot redeem*; those who liave attained the truth have no 
need of my teaching; but they who are fluctuating and uncer¬ 
tain will Jearn the truth if I teach; if I teach it not, will 
perish.” He was thus decided, out of compassion to the 
wanderers in doubt and nneertainCy, to reveal to them by his 
teaching, the Four Sublime Verities, and the Concatenation 
of Causes. 

lu the first year of his ministry as Buddha, he is said to have 
assembled a council of twelve hundred disciples. The most emi¬ 
nent of these were Sdriputra, Mangaly^na, Kasyapa, besides his 
cousin Anauda, Benares was one of the earliest scenes of his 
ministry ; but he traversed nearly the whole of North-west India 
during his labours of forty-five years. He died in the eightieth 
year of his age, at Kusinara, situate, according to Major Cun¬ 
ningham, between Patna and Benares, on the Little Gandak, 
after having bid a touching adieu to the cities of Visali and 
Il^jagriha, and having, with his own hands, ordained several of 
lys followers. His funeral was conducted by Kd,syapa, and 
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corpse burnt the eighth day after his decease. Eight stopcs 
w^re erected in as many places over his relics, another over the 
charcoal from the funeral pile, and a tenth over the vessel in 
which his relics had been collected. By die .influence of Kd- 
syapa, who becarite the head of the Buddhist Church, the relics 
were brought together afterwards, and a great slope reared over 
them near Rajagriha. But in the reign of Priyadarsi, or Asoka, 
king of Magadha, in 250 b.c., they were againMistributed* over 
the whole of India. 

Such appears to be the historic kernel of an immense mass of 
Buddhist Sutras, concerning the life of S^kya-Muni himself. 
But the legends themselves, from whicji a credible account of 
that reformer is to be extracted, arc amplified into the most 
extravagant and tedious productions of Oriental exaggeration. 
Thus, in the Lalitavistara, Bl).^gavat, the destined Buddha, in 
the happy realms of the Tv?chita announces to the assembled 
gods his purpose of descending upon earth for the redcmjition of 
man; the time, the place, the familv, wherein he shall be incar¬ 
nate, are the subject of deliberation in the celestial region. 
These arc all elaborately and wearisomely determined. Attended 
by millions of divinities he descends from lieaven and enters the 
womb of the chosen Maya, under the form of a majestic elephant 
with six tusks. He tliere reccivcs.the homage of Brahma, Sakra, 
Indra, and all the gods of the Bralunanical Pantheon. He con¬ 
tracts no stain wliile in that sojourn. Maya is waited on by 
gods when she gives birth to her son, in the‘garden of Lumbini, 
and he comes forth enveloped in a gorgeous silken robe.* Im¬ 
mediately on his birth he makes seven steps l5 the East, West, 
North, and South, and announces his mission of deliverance. It 
is evident that such extravagances are not intended to he taken 
as facts; they are hyperbolical forms of expression. Oriental 
superlatives, conveying a high pretension of superiority on behalf 
of the Buddhist religion over the Brahmanical. But in the 
midst of the most wearisome details and incongruous imagina’ 
tions, they tie down the origin of Buddhism to an historical 
commencement, connecting it with events taking place upon 
thia earth, and with times, places, and persons. * 

During the space of forty-five years, Sdkya had succeeded 
in establishing his own peculiar system, antagonistic as it was to 
the established Brahmanism, ^'over the fairest districts of the 
Ganges, from the Delta to the neighbourhood of Agra and 

Immediately upon his death a schism revealed 

be remarked that the Buddlia is i\ot bom of a virgia^ See “ liffva 
TcKer Rol Trad. Prany., p. 35, . 
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itsclfi or rather a revolt against the stringency of the Buddhist 
discipline : it gave occasion to the first general council or synod. 
Five hundred monks assembled at Riljagriha under the presi¬ 
dency of the grcat.Kdsyapa, in a splendid liail prepared for them 
by Ajatasatra, Raja of Magadha. “ With their i*ight shoulders 
bare, they ranged themselves in order, each in his appropriate 
place, and the hall glittered xoith the yellow robes of the monks.” 
At thi§ council v^as established the authority of the Tripitaka 
or three Repositories, comprising the SutravS or Aphorisms, the 
Vin^ya or Discipline, the Abhidharma, that is, the perfect 
law, or Metaphysic- The Sutras were recited by Ananda, the 
\inaya# by Up/ili, the ^bliidhanna by Kjisyapa. A second 
synod, about one hundred years after S^kya’s death, was like¬ 
wise occasioned by a demand for certain relaxations of discipline 
or indtilgcnce on tbc part of the fponks at Vaisiili. This synod 
was ])resided over by Rewato: it>jonsisted of seven hundred 
monks, and was held at Vaisali, under the protection of Kala- 
soka, King of Magadha. * Sentence of degradation was pro¬ 
nounced against tlic irregular monks, who thereupon formed a 
great schism. Tiie third synod was com])osed of one thousand 
iirhats^ assembled at the desire of King Asoka in 241 b.c. at 
lYitaliputra, fur the purpose of }>urging the Buddhist monas¬ 
teries of heretical hitruders, ‘‘ worshippors of the Fire and 
adorers of the Sim.” 

At the conclusion * of this synod several missionaries were 
despatched to forcijjn countries for the propagation of the 
Buddhist religion. They were the principal Sthevviras or 
elders, who had adpiircd the rank of arhat, and were revered 
for superior sanctity/ The following is a list of them on the 
authority of the JVlahawanso, and of the scenes of their labours 
as identified by Major Cunningham —Bhiha Topes^ p. 117:— 
1st. Madhyantika was deputed to Kasmira and Gandhara, or 
Kashmir an.d Peshdwar, 2nd. Mahadeva was sent to Mahisa- 
inandala, which may possibly be Maheswara on the Narbada. 
3rd. Rakshita to Wanaw^si, probably the modern Mewdr and 
Bundi, 4th. Yavana Dharma Rakshita (the Greek, Preserver of 
Dhanna) to Aparantaka or Northern Sind. 5th. Malta 
Dhifrina Rakshita to the Mahdratta country, Mahara- 

kshita to the Yavana country, most probably to the Greek pro¬ 
vince of Kabul. 7th. Madhyama to the Himawiinta, or country 
of the Himalayas, together with five other Sthaviras named 
Kassapa, Mulikadeva, Dliandabinassa, Sahasideva. Rclijcs of 
Kassapa and Madhyama were discovered by Major Cnniiingham 
in one of the topes opened by him at Sanchi. 8th- Sono and 
Uttaro \yere sent to Slivarnabhumi, or “golden land,” either 
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Ava or Siam. 9tb- Maha Mahendra, the son of Asoka^ with 
four others, were the missionaries to Ceylon, where they con¬ 
verted the King Devdnampriya-Tishya and his court 

“The narrative oftliese missions,’’ says Major ^Junninghnra, “is one 
of the most curious and interesting passages in the ancient history of 
India. It is preserved entire in both the sacred hooks of the Singa- 
lese, tlie Dipawauso, and the Mahdtvmiso ; arvl the mission of 
Mahendra to Ceylon is recorded in tlie sacred books of tlie liiirmcse. 
But the authenticity of the narrative has been most fully and satis¬ 
factorily established by the discovery of the relics of some of these 
missionaries, with the names of the countries to which they were 
deputed.”— Cuiuiiiifjham, p. 119. ^ 


Thus in one of the topes at Sanchi was found a casket with 
three inscriptions, uleutitying Vhc contained relics as those “ 0 / 
the cviaucipated Kdsapa^Gjfku the Hpiritu(tl teacher to the tnhole 
Hfhnawanta,'* ''of the emancipated Majhima” and ^‘of the 
emanc 12 ) 0 ted Tldriti-Pntra^^^ two of which names correspond with 
those given In the Mahawanso ancf its commentary. A second 
casket of the relics of Kdsapa was discovered at Son^ri, from 
wliich it appears that he was the son of Koti. Of Haritiputra 
nothing is known. In other caskets or boxes in the same tope, 
were found relics wilh inscriptions, reciting the names of seven 
more of t!ic leading men of the Buddhist Cliurch durifig the 
reign of Asoka. A'comparison of all the different inscriptions 
brings out an extremely curious and intereyting result:— 


“ It establishes the intimate connexion which qxisted betweefn many 
of the principal leaders of the Biuldiiist faith dui’ing the reign of 
Asoka. The family of Kodini, in two generations alone, would appear 
to have furnished no less than six leading members of the Buddhist 
priesthood. His son Majhima u'as tiic inissionary sent to the 
lleraawanta country in 211 y.c.; and his grandson Gotiputra was so 
eminent a member id the Buddha community as to have merited tlio 
title of ddpddo, or ‘‘brother” of the faith; which proves that he must 
have dedicated some of his own children to the service of his religion. 
This family also would appear to have been equally celebrated as suc¬ 
cessful ])ropoxindors of Buddhism ; for Goti is I'ocorded to have been 
the teacher of Vacchi Suvijayata, and his son Gotiputra to have*heeu 
the teacher of the farnoms Mogaliputra, who was the head of tlio Bud¬ 
dhist Chuj’ch at the assembly of the third synod in n.c. 241. The con- 
* nexion between the different members of this family and their pupils 
is shown in the following table:— 
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Kodiki had three sons, 


U05 


Kodini-pctra. 

llelicsat^S'an- 

chL 


I 

* Q-oti had four 
sons and one 
pupil. 


Majhima, mission¬ 
ary to the He- 
iidawanta. He¬ 
lios at Sanchi 
and Sortari, 


* \ i II 

Goti-pvtra, Mission-% Kakana> A pRAunA- Ijuanduka, a Bhik- Si/bahita, the 
ary to Ditrddblusa- s.uj. Helica at An- shu, or memiioaiit royal scribe. 

d)iei\ prescHled re- monk, Bi^eSanc/ti 

lies of Vachhi to Insciiptions, No, 

in^iindii. 3 : 3 . 

* Gorfs pupil was Yacciu-Suvijauata. 

^ Hehos at HanchL 

Ilad one son. 


ra. Kelics at-S’anc/n 
and Sunari. He 
had two pupils. 


Sec i^anchi 
Inscriptions, 
No. 110. 


VArciu-ruTitA. He- 
lic.s at 


MoGArii-PUTiiA, lleUd 
of the Buddhist 
Church, inn.o. -11. 

Kclics at l^unchi 
and A ndher. , 

This genealogy, obtained front tlid inscriptions of the Ehilsa Topes, 
.shows what we might reasonably expect to get from tlie numerous 
topes wliicb still exist in the ancient Kapila and Magadha, tlie scone 
of Sakya Sinba’s birib, teachiuii:, and death. A few more genealogies 
similar to the above WQuld probably give us a complete succession from 
the time of Sakya Sinha down to the age of Asoku, and so establish 
the accuracy of the date now assigned to the groat founder of tlie 
Jluddhist religion. As we have already diseovored relies of his con¬ 
temporaries, Sariputra and Mogalana, who date from the middle of the 
sixth century B.c , and of Mogaliputra and others who assisted at 
the third synod in b.c. 2M, there is every reasonable expectation that 
a complete examination* of the still existing monuments would yield us 
the names of many of the principal leaders of Buddhism during the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries before Christ.”— Bhilsa To£es, pp. 
202 if. 


The name of S^kya is not so well known as that of Senna- 
cherib, and the recital of Major Canningliam does not embrace 
descriptions of personal adventure and of native manners, which 
render so attractive the narrative of Layaru’s researches in the* 
Mesopotamian regions. But the real value of the results obtained 
from the opening of the Bhilsa Topes in 1851 is scarcely, if at 
all, less for the reconstruction of a wonderful history long dead, 
than that of the excavations in the mounds of Nineveh. And we 
cordially enforce the wish expressed by Major Cunningham—- 

‘‘ That the Court of Directors of the East India Company will, with 
their usual liberality, authorize tlie employment of a competent officer 
to open, the numerous topes> \Vhich still exist in North and South 
Biiiiar, and to draw up a report on all the Buddhist remains of Kapila 
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and Kusinagara, of Vaiaali and Tlajagriha, which were the principal 
sccnej^ of Siikya’s labours.”— BJiilaa 2hpes, Pref. p. x. 

The reign of Asoha is as memorable in the history of Bud¬ 
dhism as is that of Constantine or Theodosius in the history of 
the Christian faith. Ilis sway extended itself over the whole of 
Northern India, “from the mountains of Kashmir to the banks 
of the Narbadda, and from the mouth of the lydus to the Kay of 
Bengal.” Upon his father’s death he seized on the throne, 
though a younger brother, and secured himself in its possession, 
after the Oriental fashion, by tlic slaughter of the rest of the seed 
royal except his uterine brother Tishya. lie was of a fierce and 
cruel dis[)osition, which venders mure'striking the efiects pro¬ 
duced in him by his conversion to Buddhism. And he who had 
been called Chand-Asokay or Asokathe furious,” acquired the 
title, as a follower of Buddha^' of Dharvt-Asokay or “Asuka the 
virtuous.” Many thousantf Buddhist ascetics were fed at his 
expense. He distributed tlie relics of Jluddha over India, erected 
numerous Vihars or monasteries, atid liaised duvitijas on all the 
spots rendered uiernorablc by the acts of Sakya. Moreover, he 
promulgated a multitude of edicts inculcating the observation of 
Dharmmay or tlic law. “ Numbers of these edicts, engraved on 
massive rocks, and on stone ])illars, still rcinain in difl'erent parts’ 
of India to attest the general accuracy of the Buddliist annals.” 
These edicts are found at Dhaiili in Kuttack, at Girnar in Gujrat, 
at Kapurdigiri near Pcshjiwar, The king \vho names himself in 
them IS called Priyadarsi, beloved of the Devas; but Oriental¬ 
ists, with one eminent exception, are agrect^ that Priyadarsi is 
the same with Asoka king of Magadha, wh,o reigned from 263 to 
222 n.c., dying at the age of eighty-two years,^ 

* Some of tlio doabts rniertniaed at one time bv Professor H. H. Wilson 
respecting the ]>urport of tlic PriS'adarsi inserijitions Iiave been dissipated on 
a fuller examiuutlou of the edict of that king known as tlic Bhabra inscription, 
discovered by Major Buit, near Jayimr, of which an account was published iii 
“Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,” ix. CIS. Tiic Professor gives a critical exaiiuiialion of 
this inscription in a recent number of the “Journal of tlic Royal Asiatic 
Society/* vol. xvi. part 2, and proposes the following as his improved transla- 
of that remarkable momiincnt, 

“Piyadasi, the king, to'the venerable assembly of M^adlia, commands the 
infliction of little pain and iiidulgeiicc to animals" 

“ It is verilv known, I proclaim, to w hat extent my respect and favour are^ 
placed in BncUha, in the law, and in the assembly. 

“W'hatsoevcr (words) liave been spoken by the divine Buddha, they liave 
all been well said, and in them, verily, I declare that capability of proof is to 
be discerned: so that the pure law (which they teach) will- be of long dura¬ 
tion, as far as I am worthy (of being obeyed). 

“FCr these, I declare, arc the precepts hhthe law of the principal discipline 
(ViiAya), having overcome the oppressions of the Aryas—— 
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King Asoha, 

As there can be no historical doubt of the Christianity, in 
some sense, of tlio Emperor Constantine, notwithstanding the 
silly vStory of the apparition of the heavenly cross which tradi¬ 
tion has connected with his name, so there can be none of 
the conversion of Asoka to the Buddhist fditli, although it is 
overlaid with ridiculous legends, such as the following :—Asoka 
had an cxecutioi^r, Chanda-girika, worthy of himself The 
royal tyrant would cut off the heads of five hundred ministers, or 
burn five hundred ladies of his haretn, in a day; and it was the 
delight of the official, whose heart was in his profession,' to 
realize in the tortures of the victims delivered to him the hor¬ 
rible imaginations of tlie^-Bralmianical bolls. He had obtained 
from the king, as a special favour, that tlicrc should be no egress 
witli life for ariy who had d(\cc crosised his threshold. Samudra, a 
Buddhist mendicant, enters the inv^^ig and seemingly hospitable 
doors of the house of death. (]handa-girika seizes on his [)rcy 
with the joy of a spider. The btiikslm obtains with difficulty a 


C( 


“(and refuttid), flic f hr Munis, llie sulras of tlu; Munis, (tliejirac- 

tiers) of inferior ascetics, t1)o (‘(‘iisuroof wovJd, ami (all) false! doctviiio^i. 

“Those things, as (k'claved by 1 ho divine Ihuldlia, I i)i*oelaim, and 1 desire 
them to bo regarded as the pn'cepls of I lie law. 

“ And that as many ns i4uTC mav bo, male and lemalc mendicants, inav licai* 
and observe them cojistajitK, as well also as male and fcnuil(5 followers (of the 
laity). 

“These things J alUrm, and have caust'd this to be wrilteii (to make known 
to you) that such will 1)0 luy intention.” 

As far as wc arc able to judge, the learned Orientalist is justifi^'d in not 
considering tlio ai'ov(', i<i<cri[)tion to supply, “e\idoneo” (conclusive) of the 
then cvisteiicc of Ibuhlliisj^ writings or of tlie Tripitaka having assumed a 
dolluitt' form. J3ut lie is rained Id accept if, in opjiosltioii to lik pre¬ 

viously expressed opinion, and not altog(!ther giaeioiisly, as pixmf of the cncou- 
ragenieut of Jluddhism hy I’riyiuLirsi. “ Wo liave Ibuldlia designated by name, 
and with the title hy which lie- is most fre^picutly shied, jlhagavat—divine, or 


Lord. Wo have tlic Buddhisf triad distiuelly sja'ciiiod—tlu! law, dharma; the 



sa\ue king, Priyadarsi, mention the names oi Greek ]n'inccs, us contemporary 
with himself, none of whom roigniHl later than 210 b^c. ; and at tlio death of 
Asoka his dominions wbro divided among his desceudaufs, so that no king 
posterior to him could have issued Mi(!sc edicts oyov surli a wide range of 
ffcrritory as that wherein they have Ix'cn found. 

No living person is hotter able to illustrate the early liistory of .Buddhism, 
if he will seriously address liimsoU’ to that undertakiu^, than Professor Wilson. 
The translation of the Bhabra inscription, now ottered by him, shows its 
.Buddhist character far more distinctly than either the Calcutta rendering or 
that of M. Bnmouf. And we have Uttle doubt that liia further iuvestigatious 
will tend to confirm the conclusions coiiccnyiig Buddhism, and the personal 
existenee of its founder arrived at by Priusep, Tumour, Biirnouf, and Lassen. 
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reprieve of seven days, sorrowing and bewailing himself, not for 
death itself, but that "it will overtake him prematurely, before he 
has attained perfect intelligence; that it will be to him the 
entering upon another* cycle of transmigrations. A terrible 
punishment, the braying in a mortar of a guilty pair, brings so 
forcibly before him the vanity of all worldly forms and earthly 
desires, that he commits himself to a profbupd meditation on 
the teaching of lluddha. During the last night allotted to 
him in life, he thus rises to the condition of Arhat, and, to the 
astonishment of his executioner, welcomes joyfully the dawn 
which shall now be to him the day of dclivei'ance. Astonish¬ 
ment leads neither to admiration nor/?onipassion, and Samudra 
is plunged into a caldron, filled with all horrible ingredients, 
under which his tormentor li(;hts th^ flames. New prodigies 
succeed/ The mendicant s^j^ers no pains, the fire refuses to do 
its office, and Chanda-ginku beholds the holy man seated cross- 
legged and calm upon a lotus-flower iji the midst of the caldron. 
When the king and his courtiers have been summoned to wit¬ 
ness the miracle, the holy one rises in tlie air — his body 
beautiful as a swan’s, bright as a flame, tremulous in the sky as 
fountains of water; thence he holds converse with the king, and 
announces to him lus destiny, as a chosen instrnmcnt for pro¬ 
pagating the faith—a destiny long ago foretold by the Buddha 
laimself. Asoka accepts the angnry, and undertakes his mission 
—promising to raise chaityas innumerable ^on the spots csjicci- 
ally consecrated by the presence of Sakya, and to issue edicts 
throughout his dominions for tlie advanccn|cnt of Dharimna. 
What is especially remarkable in the edipls of this king, pre¬ 
suming him to be the same with Briyadarsi, is the spirit of 
religious toleration in which they are conceived. In those 
which are dated in the earlier years of his reign, Brahmans 
arc mentioned before Sramans or Buddhist teachers: in tlie 
later edicts this order is reversed. No trace of a persecuting 
disposition appears. Nor is such to be found in the history 
of Buddhism. It made its way by preaching, by self-denial, 
by passive resistance, by endowmetus, hierarchies, and corporate 
institutions, but not by force. It has yielded to force; has never 
employed it. 

ThTs characteristic of Buddhism is illustrated, among manj^ 
other^, by-the legend of Kunala with the beautiful eyes. He 
was k:tm of Asoka, one of whose queens, Tishya llakshita, 
inflamed with desire for the lovely youth, tempted him one day 
with passionate words and embraces to dishonour his father’s 
bed. Recoiling from her, and stopping lus ears with his hands, 
he bid her, as a mother, advance no further in the path that 
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would lead to hell. The queen thenceforward sought to revenge 
her repulse, and on occasion of a mission of the prince to reduce 
to obedience a revolted city in a distant part of his father’s 
domitiions, she fodnd means to accomplish her design. The 
king himself was suffering from a strange complaint, which 
baffled all the resources of his physicians. P]ven the natural 
functions of his body wore reversed, and fetid humours exuded 
from the pores of his pkin. The queen, on reflection, fell upon 
the following device;—She caused watch to be set for any who 
should be afflicted with a like disease; and having found such a 
patient, ordered him to be massacred, and his body to be opened 
before he was yet dead/* ^J^he origin of the malady was thus 
revealed in the presence of a hideous worm within. Various 
substances were presented witli )ut effect to the yet living 
monster, but at the toiich of an onion it du'd. With great 
persuasion and reluctance, the king was prevailed on to swallow 
the abominable esculent: it relieved him of his uninvited and 
unwelcome guest. In gratituVlo, he promised to grant his queen 
any request she should make of liim; and she demanded the 
possession of the supreme power of the kingdom for seven days. 
Thus canned, ^hc sent a missive to the army, scaled with tfie 
king’s ivory signet, ,commanding the eyts of the beautiful 
Kunala to be torn out. An executioner of the horrible order 
having been found, Kunala, already imbued wiili the doctrine 
of Sakya, submitted,without resistance, and acknowledged in 
the loss of liis eyes tlie truth of the preaching of the wise man, 
that all earthly things arc transitory and worthless. According 
to some versions of the legend, Asoka executes a poetical justice 
upon his unworthy wife, and Kuu41a, still mure poetically, 
recovers by a miracle his beautiful eyes;—according to others, 
Tishya Kakshita is pardoned at the ^intercession of her son-in* 
law; but in all is-clearly declared the Bnddliist doctrine’ of 
resignation to natural evils and of non-resistance to human in¬ 
juries. Thus the value*of the Buddhist legends is in their inner 
content or centre, which is sometimes an historical fact and some- 
tiine^ a doctrine or precept. So the legend of Asoka, overlaid as 
it is with absurdities, contains the central fact of his conversion; 
and the legend of Kunala embodies, as wc have seen, the maxim 
^f not returning evil for evil, and of overcoming evil witli good. 
Trhere may in the legend of Kunala be also worked up some 
thread of historical fact; but in other legends which illustrate 
the doctrine, precepts, and discipline of Buddhism, all trace of 
fact is wanting, and they can only be considered as parables in 
a narrative and historical forni, as in the following story. 

Saagha Eakchita, about to enter on the crowning life of his 
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cycle of transmip;ratiotis, was devoted bv bis parents^ before las 
birth, as a disciple of the venerable SAriputra, by whom, on 
arriving at the proper age he was ordaitied. Five hundred 
merchants of his city^ having freighted a ship Jbr distant voyages, 
bethought themselves of taking with them an holy man, an 
Arhat, to teach tfiem the law whilst they should be crossing the 
M'ide ocean. They obtained from Sdnputra/with the sanction 
of Bhagavat himself, the services of his pripil, Sangha Rakchita, 
who was of thesame age with themcrchants, and who,^^ when they 
w'cre little boys together had played with them in the dirt.” Jn 
mid-sea, the vessel of the merchanls was seized by the Nagas, 
an intermediate sea-serpent and Profean race of beings, not 
without their good dispositions, but with a strong spice of mis¬ 
chief. Sangha Rakcliita plhngcs himself into the ocean to 
deliver his friends. In the yl^bde of tlie Njigas, he teaches them 
the law, and is generously permitted by them to emerge, when 
he has bccianc alarmed at their poisonous qualities. Returned 
to the upper air and to solid earth/he penetrates into a Ibrest, in 
the midst of which lie beholds a magnificent vihara, adorned 
with terraces, seats, balustrades, trcllices, and windows. The 
monks, clothed as becomes their order, are meditating in calm 
and decent postures. Suddenly, at the s^aind of the wooden 
roller, which shcuild call them to their ante-meridian refection, 
the monastery vanishes, and its inhabitants,' armed with iron ham¬ 
mers, commence crashing each others’ heads; with cries and 
groans they continue this employment until night, when the 
monastery re-appears, and the monks resume their placid medita¬ 
tions. These had been disciples of the celebrated Kasyapa— 
this W'as their punishment for having one day broken the quiet 
of their monastic repast with an uuseeinly quarrel. Sangha 
Rakchita meets with other like monastic hells localized upon the 
earth, adapted as retributions for the commission of different 
crimes and breaches of discipline. And after death the offenders 
are to begin again their cycles of migrations in the infernal 
world. 

Asoka’s zeal for the advancement of Buddhism was so great, 
that he devoted a son and a daughter to the propagation of the 
faith,-and he established immense monasteries, with rich endow¬ 
ments, in all parts of India. Of the names prominent insuhsequcnl 
Indian h\sCoryV Kadphiscs the Scythian, in the last century b.c., 
was a convert to the Buddhist faith, and his successor, Kanishka, 
was one of its most distinguished patrons. He subdued the Vale 
of Kashmir, and in his reign N^garjuna, a celebrated Buddhist 
controvervsialist, obtained the niissioifof five hundred Kashmirian 

in Tibet. Abbut 
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the same time, or early in the Christian era, Java was con¬ 
verted to the same faith. China, we have seen, adopted it 
in the latter part of the first century. Little more is known of 
Buddhism until the period of the pilgrimage of Fa Kian, in the 
beginning of the fifth century, when it vfsis the prevailing reli¬ 
gion of the Panjab, and of northern India, from Mathura to the 
Ganges. At the time of his visit, Chandra Gupta was king of 
Ujaiu, and appears tq have been a munificent patron and faith¬ 
ful follower of Buddhism. In an inscription of his on one of 
the railings of the colonnade at Sanclii, it is recorded, that he 
left a sum of twenty-five thousand dinars for its regular illumi¬ 
nation and for the contiioual service of its monks. After this 


1 period, Buddhism is assailed from without with increasing vigour 
Brahmanism, and degenerates jnto the corruption of Tantric 
superstitions. So that 

“At the time of Hwan Thsang’s Buddhism was rapidly 

dec-lining, many of the monasteries were in ruins, and temples of the 
lieretieal Brahmans were rising»ou all sides. At Benares there were 
one hundred heretical temples, and ten thousand heretics, who wor- 
shij)pLMl Iswara, while the Bauddhas had only thirty monasteries, and 
some three thousand monks and their disciples.” “ In the seventh 
centurv. Buddhism was propagated over the whole of Tibet, but from 
ilie eighth, its fall (ifl India Proper) was rapid and violent.” “ It 
was not fmally extiiiguislu’d until the eleventh or twelfth century, 
the last votaries oT Jhidtllui ^verc expelled from the continent of 
Imlia.”— UJ/ilm .^h/M'^ypp, iOo, (>. 


We must now endeavour to give some account of tlie Bud¬ 
dhist doctrine, nsih" the word in its widest sense as includinq; 
discipline, morality, and mctaphysic; for doctrine, in the luudera 
sense of theology, there is none. And in the following outline, 
we follow principally the lucid arrangement of M. B. St. iJilairc. 
The basis of the system of Sdkya *is the theory of the Four 
Sublime Verities, which are: 1. As to pain, that it 2. As 
to the cause of pain, that it is desire; 3. A consolatory truth, 
that pain can be ended by Nin dna ; 4. Is the method which 
conducts to Nirvana, This method of salvation or deliverance 
has eight parts: Right perception, or right faith ; right judgment 
free from all doubts; right speech, or perfect veracity ; ])roposal 
to self of right ends ; adoption of right, that is, virtuous means 
of subsistence, which, strictly speaking, is in the ascetic life; 
right attention to the precepts of the law; right memory, or the 
remembrance of all past actions, and in their true light, without 
bias; and lastly, right meditation, which produces perfect in¬ 
telligence, and an apathy near to Nirvdna. The four sublime 
verities were comprehended "by Siddhfirtha, under the Banana of 
fVor LXVI. No. eXXX.]— New Sebies, Vol. X. No. II. Y 
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Bodhimanda, whereupon he became Buddha. And these verities 
—pain, the cause of pain, the remedy of pain, and the method of 
• the remedy, contain the key to the whole Buddhist system. 

When new religions arise, they take their«spccific characters 
partly from the material of pre-existing persuasions, rooted pre¬ 
judices, unquestioned sentiment, and phenomena of human life, 
supposed to be necessary and constant because then present; and 
partly from the force of an individual mind, or individual minds 
making efforts to reconcile difficulties, or to build up logical 
conclusions, or to harmonize tradition and conscience, or to 
presume causes, or to follow out sequences from assumed data. 
Now wc cannot estimate a force, or appreciate a form, unless \vc 
know the material which it has acted on and modified. Therefore, 
in forming any judgment of tfie peculiarities of Buddhism, ac¬ 
count must be taken of tljg doctrines and life-conditions of 
Hinduism, out of which it t.rose ; just as in estimating the pocu- 
iiaritics of Christianity, the speculative and practical condition 
both of Judaism and Heathenism must be well ascertained. 
Buddhism rests, as on an unquestioned basis, upon the Brahman- 
ical doctrine of migration; and this Oriental migration, it must 
be observed,einbi'accsa much wider range than the Pythagorean, 
with which the classical reader is familiar. Beings who are 
subject to its cycles, pass through all forms'*of existence from the 
low^est unorganized masses and shapes to {\\c highest intelligence. 
They rise to a probationary and determining state in nianliood, 
and according to the issue of that trial, enjoy b(*forc recommencing 
their round, ages it may be of god-hood and blessedness, or arc 
plunged, before tlicy can emerge into the ’ lowest sublunary 
condition, into millions of years of suffering, in some elaborate 
hell. Even the rarest intelligences and most blessed spirits 
mxtst descend, after a greater or less duration, to run round 
again a course of risk. 'Phis following out of the consequences 
of every idle word or passionate act through interminable migra¬ 
tions was the dogma, terrible as the whirling of the upper mill¬ 
stone, which Buddhism, while it acknowledged its inevitalile law, 
sought to evade. Tlie exaggeration given to the doctrine of 
transmigration, in connexion with the continued effects from 
age to age of the actions in foregone lives, is the very founda¬ 
tion of Buddhism, which thus rests upon fear; and the salvation 
held forth by it is an extrication and deliverance from evil, not 
an introduction into positive good. 

An U^stration of this argument of terror is found in the legend 
of Vi^^^ka or Tishya. He was brother to the celebrated Asoka, 
who ^^8 anxious for his conversion. An intellectual or polemical 
difficulty stood in the way. T^e asceticism of the Brahmans was 
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more extreme than that of the Buddhists, and yet the most self- 
denying Rishis acknowledged that they could not arrive, with all 
their mortification, at an entire subjugation of their passions. How 
then should it be supposed that the Srainana could obtain that 
end? The king, therefore, adopted the following expedient. One 
day that he had laid aside the ensigns of royalty, while taking 
the bath, his servants, at his suggestion, prevailed on Vit^oka 
to put on the diailem royal robe, out of vanity or curiosity. 
The king, surprising his brother so arrayed, affected to believe 
that lie had thus adorned himself with the intention of assuming 
the kingdom. He sentenced him to death, but accorded to his 
eiitrcalies a reprieve seven days. Diu'ing this time he 
ordained, that he sliould be treated in all respects as if he were 
king. He was honoured b}^ the ojjeisances of the courtiers, and 
surrounded with the delights of hundreds of musical instruments, 
and of dances of women. But at tna end of each day, the chief 
executioner witli his bell, attended by his ministers in blue 
garments, ]>rcsentc(l himself before the prince, to remind 
him, that one, and another, and anotlier day had passed, and 
of the small space of life which yet remained to him. At 
tlie end of the seventh day, Vitasoka was conducted info the 
presence of his brother, who demanded of him how he had 
relished the royal pleasures. How could I behold dances, or 
have an ear for sweet strains of music, how could I inlialc delicious 
odours or taste exquisite savours, or care for gold or jewels, or 
the embraces of soft persons, when there were waiting at my 
gate those grim messengers of death? '^i^hc fear of death was as a 
burning fever to ihe by day, and a weight upon iny head by 
night.” If, then,” replied Asoka, the fear of death about to close 
this present life, could hinder thee from enjoying those royal 
pleasures, how much more do the Sramanas fear the approach of 
death, which shall be the close of bfindrcds of successive lives, 
which may be the opening into how many possible states of 
future existence. If one is to live again in hell, how dreadful are 
the torments of fire ; if among the animals, how great the terrors 
of mutual tearing and devouring; if among the Tretas, there are 
the distresses of hunger and thirst; if among men, there is the 
perpetual disquiet of vain desires ; and if among the Gods, there 
is the fear of falling at last from their state of happiness. Since 
the prospect of losing this present life rendered thee indifferent 
to its joys, how much more must the Sramanas be indiiferent to 
all worldly things, who are always absorbed in reflections on the 
possible evils of the future life and on the method of deliverance.” 
Vitasoka, by such a nise on the part of his brother, is led to 
take refuge in the law of *Bhagavat, he even embraces the 
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ascetic life, and from Bhikshu he arrives at the condition of 
Arhat, 

In the sequel of the same legend, which is, however, in some 
features, of modern date, Asoka is represented as retaining 
much of his natural fierceness, and as resenting an indignity 
shown to a statue of Buddha, by the extermination of a whole 
city of 16,000 inhabitants. But he is taught a better un¬ 
derstanding of the law of Buddha, through a severe lesson. 
A mendicant Brahman at Pataliputra, having in like manner 
broken in pieces a statue of Buddha, the king made proclama¬ 
tion of a reward to any one who would bring him the head of a 
Brahman mendicant. Tempted by the reward, a poor man, in 
whose hut Vit^soka, in the course of his wanderings, had taken 
shelter, cut off his head and parried it to the king. Thunder¬ 
struck at this catastrophe, conscious that his own pas¬ 

sionate orders had been fat^il to a brother and a sage, ordained, 
that thenceforward no one should be put to death on account of 
religion. It is evident that here, ^o6, the doctrine of transmi¬ 
gration, and the moral precept of employing no violence in the 
cause of religion, have given form and substance to the legend. 

If so terrible, as we have seen, was the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration, and such the rolling car of destiny as to the future, 
little less terrible were the actual pains' of earth. Under a 
system of caste, and amidst spectacles of unlimited j7owcr 
and inordinate oppression, of abject degradation and hope¬ 
less physical suffering, the eye which rc^coiled from the lurid 
heavens found no green resting-place on earth. That paiji 
is the lot of man was sufficiently obvious' from each huinau 
being’s experience, that it was then dominant and inevit¬ 
able was evident from the general condition of Hindu life; 
reflection pointed in innumerable instances to desire as the 
cause of pain. When reflection was at fault, the doctrine of 
migration came in as a supjflemcnt, and attributed the pains of 
this life to the ill-regulated desires of a former existence, anej 
predicted so on, for ever and ever, the following of penalties in 
one condition from the faults committed in some one which liad 
preceded it. And not immediately does an act bear its fruit of 
penalty or recompencc. The act is perishable and disappears, 
but an ineffaceable efficacy remains from it, which will bring 
about, in some other recurring life, its necessary relative eficct. 
And if many men are born into a miserable and degraded con- 
ditio^Jt must be a^arcntly as a sequel to foregone acts in some 
oth^^robation. To cut short this hopeless gyration, for the 
and to palliate the evils.of desire for feebler followers, 
the purpose of Sakya’s teaching. Nirvdna was an entire 
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deliverance from migration, the apprehension of which hung like 
a black cloud upon the hoi'izon of life; and in any degree wherein 
apathy could be attained, the evils of the present world and the 
penalties of the future would be alleviated. Subordinate there¬ 
fore to the ** method” are the ^‘ten precepts of aversion.” Five 
for all men—hearers or leiymen-^Updsakas : Not to kill—not 
to steal—not to commit adultery—not to lie—not to be drunken. 
Five for professed disciples: To abstain from food out of season 
—to abstain from dances, theatrical representations, songs and 
music—to abstain from personal ornaments and perfumes—to 
abstain from a lofty and luxurious couch—to abstain from taking 
gold and silver. For thos^ further advanced in the religious life, 
“twelve observances” are enjoined, dating apparently from the 
very earliest formation of the sociei^y, and before the institution of 
Viharas. They are as follows:—wear no clothing but of 
rags cast away. 2. And of such, only three garments—a kilt, a 
night-shirt, and a cape. 3. Of these, the cape, worn on the left 
shoulder, was woollen of a yellow' colour, 4- To live only on 
victuals begged in alms. 5. To make only one meal daily; 
G, and that before noon. Onc^f the relaxations demanded by 
the refractory monks of Vaisali, at the time of the second synod, 
was “ the allow'ance of two inches in length of the shadow of the 
decVuiuuj sun to partake of food,” prohibited by Sakya after mid¬ 
day- 7. To live in the forest, only entering the towns to seek 
alms. 8. To take no shelter but the foliage of trees. 9. To 
take rest seated at the foot of a tree. 10. And so to sleep, the 
back against the tree, and without lying dowm. 11. Not to 
move his carpet from place to place. 12. To meditate by night 
amono; the tombs on the transitoriiiess of all human things. It 
should be noticed, that the Buddhist is not taught to offend 
natural decency by w'andcring in a state of nudity like the 
Brahmanical ascetic. And females \(^ere admitted to take the 
VOW'S of the monastic life. Pradjapati, the aunt of Sakya, was 
the first nun, and his three wives also took the vovrs. All 
members of the community who forsook the world were called 
Sramana, “ Victorious over self,” and the Bhikshu, or Mendi¬ 
cants, were those, who from motives of humility, begged their 
daily food. The necessary equipments of the Bhikshu were the 
alms-dish for receiving the scraps bestowed by the charitable, 
an ewer, a staff, a razor, a sewing-needle, and a .waistband. 
With respect to degrees of attainment, 

“The old Buddhists neatly distinguished the different grades of 
monks by the types of sheeji, deer, and oxen. The Sheep when in 
flight, never looks back, and like the cares only for self- 

pre,!^crvation. The Deer turns back to Ipok on the following herd. 
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and like tlie Bralyelta, is mindful of others while he seeks his own 
deliverance. The 0.r, which bears whatever burden is put upon him, 
is typical of the Sodhimtway who, reganlloss of himself, careth only 
for tlio salvation of othei’s. The Bodhisatwa [or Arhat] is the highest 
grade of mortal beings ; for on his attaining JBuddhahood, he can no 
‘more be regenerated .”—Bhiha Toj^es, p. 00. 

And so it is with great likelihood concluded by Major Cun¬ 
ningham, that a Lama cannot properly be considered a re¬ 
incarnate Buddha, for no one who has once entered Nirvana 
can ever issue from it, or be bom again. The Lama is a Bod- 
hisatw’a, voluntarily abstaining from the entering Nirvana, and 
submitting to be born again upon earth for the sake of man¬ 
kind. 

The six transcendant virtues, or perfections, are charity, vir¬ 
tue, patience, courage, conj^e-mplation, and wdsdom. Of these 
the most worthy of remark is “ charity,” which is so boundless, 
that it embraces not only all men but all living beings, as is 
expressed in a legend concerning Sakya, that he fed with his 
own flesh a tigress which w\as too feeble for want of food to 
suckle her whelps. And of somt other accessory virtues is like¬ 
wise to be observed one which is usuall}^ supposed to be pecu¬ 
liar to the Christian morality, namely, the virtue of humility, 
lounded upon this virtue is even the practice or ordinance of 
confession, a practice which was still in e;cistencc in the time of 
Asoka. It took place at the new and full moon, and remission 
followed without further penance. It was public, not auricular. 
The doctrine is illustrated in the following legend, of which the 
basis is probably historical. 

King Ajatasatra, son of Bimbisara, restless with remorse, on ac¬ 
count of the crime of parricide, is desirous of consulting the wisest 
teachers among the Brahmans, if possibly he may find rest to his 
soul. Bimbisara had beei! a friend of Buddha’s, but Ajatasatra 
was a persecutor of the new faith. Ho is however moved, at the 
suggestion of one of his followers, to have recourse to Sakya in his 
spiritual difficulty. He finds Bhagavat in a grove of mangoes, 
at night, surrounded by hundreds of his disciples, assembled for 
the purpose of solemn confession under the light of the full- 
orbeu moon. The king requests an interview with the sage, 
which is accorded him ; and he ])roposes to him a question, of 
which k^'ktad in vain sought a solution from tlie Brahmans. It 
was this^' Is it possible to predict to men the consequences 
hereaf|^)r of their conduct in this life ? The Buddha, in his 
repl^jili'enters on a demonstration of the Four Sublime Verities,, 
andl^onvinces the king that the'Actions of men are followed 
hi^after by inevitable and fatal results. Compirehending thea 
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the enoraiity of his crime in the terrors of its consequences, the 
king begs to be received as a disciple, acknowledges his sins, 
and submits himself thenceforward to the restraint of Dharmma. 
Bhaguvat, conformably to his doctrine, remits his transgression, 
which he has expiated by the humiliation of confession before 
the assembled society. Such an act of confession would not 
indeed, any more than any other act of virtue, obliterate at once 
all consequences 1u future migrations of sins already committed, 
but it would be the commencement of a new scries of effects, 
likewise capable of being transmitted through infinite ages, and 
so of overcoming at last the influence of crime upon future states 
of being. , 

Sukyainuni, it has been said, became Buddha under the 
Banana of Bodhimanda, when he apprehended the Four Sub¬ 
lime V^criiies and the Concatenation of Causes. The Verities of 
which we have spoken already are^Jie key of his moral system; 
the doctrine of Concatenation of Causes is the key of his philo' 
Sophy or metaphysics. Il conducts immediately to the crown¬ 
ing and peculiar doctrine of Nircuna. To say of it, that it is 
disappointing, is no more than - must be said of other great reli¬ 
gious and philosophical systems when they come to be traced 
to their principles. But not only is it disappointing, it is with 
difficulty that the Itoncatenation can be made coherent, and 
especially in the employment of the word Cause, \vc must not 
expect that precision or unity of application which we should 
demand in an Kuropeau philosophical discussion. 

The problem wliich Sakya had proposed to himself was the 
deliverance of the*hnmaii being from the evils of life. Death, 
according to the Hindu belief, which for him was in this 
respect unquestioned and undisturbed, was no such deliverance, 
it was only a step and passage into some other phase of misery. 
If he be supposed thou to have arrived at his doctrine of tlie 
twelve concatenated causes by the method of inquiry, his 
analysis was conducted through the following steps :—Death 
itselfi old age, all life-evils, pre-suppase birth ; if one were not 
born, he could not suffer the evils of this life, nor grow sick or 
old, or die. Birth, therefore, is the cause of death. Birth in its 
turn presupposes existence; birth is only a j^assage and transi¬ 
tion of a being already existing from one condition to another; 
and birth presupposes existence with all the attributes which a 
being has gathered about itself in previous conditions, .and which 
fix the form and modifications of the life into which it is enter¬ 
ing; at each birth the condition of the individual being is deter¬ 
mined by his moral state, accumulated upon him by the virtues 
and vices of his lives during*a previous infinity of ages. The cause 
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of existence—rthat is, of each peculiar modification of being—is 
attachment; as if the things which the being had loved, good or 
evil, left upon it their form, stamp, and impression. Without 
this attachment, the being would be free, not bound down to 
migrate, as a specific existence, into this or that condition of 
life. So with Plato, the soul of the vicious carries off with it at 
death a film of body, and reveals itself as a ghost haunting the 
scenes which it had loved, and reluctant to quit the instrument 
of its pleasures. With S^kya the stain so contracted determines 
the next ensuing condition of life. This attachment is the effect 
of desire—of desire and avoidance. And the cause of desire is 
sensation, including under that term, the perception of all 
qualities which can affect us physically or morally. Sensation 
in its turn is caused by contact or motion external or internal, 
and is produced by the six sources of sense ; namely, by the five 
senses, as we term them, yfid by the moral feelings or heart 
{manas). These six senses again are caused by, or we might 
rather say imply, and are correlative to name-forms ; that is, to 
those forms whereby objects are contradistinguished from each 
other, arc distributable iii classes and subject to nomenclature, 
and are competent to make upon us uniforml}^ diverse impres¬ 
sions. By the name-form only are objects perceptible as speci¬ 
fically different, as being what they arc to us. These forms, 
moreover, are the result of consciousness;^ they imply a subjec¬ 
tive energy which defines their several characteristics. Of con¬ 
sciousness, concepts are the cause; that is to say, all ideas of 
imagination, the illusive universe which it creates to itself. 
Finally, these concepts are owing to ignorance or error, which 
consists in regarding as durable that which' is transitory, and in 
attributing to the world a reality which does not belong to it. 

Thus ^kya discovered at Bodhimanda the secret of the 
world—thus discovered the method of salvation, and of cutting 
short the perpetual sequence of births, by arresting the cause of 
birth. For were there no thought, there would be no error, 
no illusive concepts, no consciousness, no forms of objects, no 
senses, no contact, no sensation, no desire, no attachment, no 
existence, no birth; consequently,no misery, age, or death. 

The crowning and most important of the Buddhist doctrines is 
that of Nirvana^ It is the supreme end; the recorapence of 
all virtue<r> the deliverance from all evil; the only safety and 
salvatiq^ of man. All Indian sects indeed propose as the grand 
object to which man should aspire, the attainment of a final state 
frojjf which there shall be no return. 

But the terms whioli the Bauddhas,, as well as Jaims, more par- 
^^’feicularly, alieet, and which however is also used by the rest, js 
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ntrcdnrr^ profound C‘«T.lm. In its ordinary accept*ationj as an adjective, 
it signifies extinct; as a fire which is gone out; set, as a luminary 
Avhieh has gone down; defunct, as a saint who has passed away. Its 
etymology is from to blow as wind, with the preposition nir, used 
in a negative sense: it means calm and unruffled. The notion which is 
attached to the word in the acceptation now under consideration is 
that of perfect apathy, . . . Perpetual, uninterrupted apathy can hardly 
he said to differ from eternal sleep, . . . Accordingly, the Vedanta con- 
siders the individual sonl to be temporarily, during the period of pro¬ 
found sleep, ill the like condition of re-union with the Supreme, wliioh 
it pcrmanentlj’’arrives at on its final emancipation from body. This 
doctrine i.s not that of the Jainas nor Baaddhas. Put ncitlier do they 
consider the endless repose*^llotted to their perfect saints as attended 
with a discontinuance of individuality. It is not annihilation, but un¬ 
ceasing apathy, which they understj.nd to be the extinction of their 
saints, nirvanay — ColehrouJce'^s Misc, Bssat/s, I., p. 401. 

M. Burnouf takes some cxception«to this statement of Colc- 
brooke’s, and pressing tlie simile, so frequent on this subject with 
the Buddhists, of an cxtinguislicd lamp or flame, which entirely 
])erishes when it has no longer aliment, considers Nirvana to be 
utter annihilation or extinction. On the other hand, M. Foucaux 
urges that expressions are to be found in the Lotus of the fjood 
haw^ which represent Buddha as promising to send, after he shall 
have entered JVfnv??/a, supernatural support to the expounders 
of his law, to be present with them, and to correct their errors. 
{^Parah. de VEnfont E(/are^ p. 19.) But any passage which seems 
to implj’ a continued personal consciousness on the part of 
Buddha after his entry into Nirvana must be resolved into a 
figurative and ideal formula. For it is not conceivable, if a con¬ 
scious existence remained to Buddha after his departure, that he 
should not have become an object of worship; that he should 
not, if he were thought to be able personally to aid his followers, 
be personally pra 3 'ed to; that his should not have taken 

the form of an apotheosis in the imagination of those who believed 
in him. But ot this there is no trace. And the question con¬ 
cerning final Nurdna resolves itself into this: whether it is 
understood to be a termination of all personal consciousness, or 
a complete destruction of individuality. It is more probable 
that it is the former only—that the Pudyala^ or Soul-atom, 
remains, but subject to no aggregation which can ever bring it 
again into conscious existence. 

Such is the final Nh'vdna which follows death when the wise 
man is prepared for complete emancipation. The word is also 
used in a lower sense, to signify an apathy, calm, and rest, which 
may be attained even during this life, by the practice oiDhydn(^ 
o^conteinplation. The four degrees of DhyAna are as follows: 
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1. The iTiternal feeling of happiness which arises in the mind 
of the ascetic, when he is conscious of a power of distinguishing 
the true nature and value of things. Thereupon he ceases to 
desire anything, else but the He 4s still capable of 

judgment and reason, but is free from all conditions of sin and 
vice. The contemplation of the Nirvdna^ which he hopes for, 
and which he is approaching, causes him an ecstasy which throws 
him into the second degree. 2. The ascetip continues pure from 
all stain of vice; he ceases to exercise reason and judgment; 
his intellect, no longer occupied with any other objects, is di¬ 
rected only on the Nirvana^ and there is difllised within him 
an internal satisfaction, which yet ho capnot analyse nor compre¬ 
hend. 3. At the third degree this sense of satisfaction has dis¬ 
appeared, he is indifferent eveq to the happiness which his in- 
tellectuul contemplation of Kirvdna occasioned him. There 
remains to him a physical^sense of well-being; he has still a 
memory of the stages through which he has passed, and a con¬ 
fused consciousness of self. 4. At tlic fourtlt degree the sense 
of physical well-being has disappcai'cd, and memory likewise; 
even the feeling of indifference has passed away; be is free from 
all pleasure or pain, from whatever source, and is arrived at a 
state of apathy as near to Nirvana as can be attained in this 
present life. The word apathy must be understood to mean 
the absence of all modification, impression, affection, 

or conscious subjective condition whatsoever. The four steps 
of the dhydna being surmounted, the bodhisatwa enters the 
region of infinity of space; from thence, he attains the region 
of infinity of intelligence. He rises to a third and more abso¬ 
lute vacuity, where nothing exists; and uftimately to a fourth, 
where there arc neither ideas, nor an idea of the absence of 
ideas. 

“ Corpora solventcs ab6unt per inane profandnm, 

Teinporis nt puucto nihil extet reiiquiarum 
Dcsoitum praeter spatium et priinordia ca'ca.*'—L uce. 

The ultimate Nhydua is no other, practically, than an annihila¬ 
tion of the conscious beinp;. And the Buddhist dilfersfroni the 
orthodox Brahman in that the former recognises no God into 
who^'being he shall be absorbed, acknowledges no Universal 
Spirit/^m. which the human soul has issued, and into which it 
shall jpl back. 

Thdt some such opinion concerning the discontinuance of a 
conscious existence to the human being should be held negatively 
or specnlatively, would not be at all s.urprising. But the astound¬ 
ing phenomenon presented by Buddhism is, that such should 
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be preached as a faith, and that a self-anmhilatiQn, a suicide of 
man’s own consciousness, by a determined and elaborate exer¬ 
cise of his will, should be taught and followed as a method of 
salvation. But while yet on this subject, we may describe the 
Nb'vdna of Sariputra, whose relics were among those discovered 
by Major Cunningham In one of the Topes at Sanchi. And it 
may be observed here, in passing, that the interest of such disco¬ 
veries does not depend upon the aiitheniicity of the relics, but 
on the approximative date of the monuments in which they are 
deposited, and the recitals of names in the inscriptions which 
accompany them. The architectural features of the topes them¬ 
selves, and the literal forms of the inscriptions within the relic 
caskets, enable the fixing their relative age, by one versed in^ 
these remains, with as much cerlainly as can be done by any 
other antiquarian in his own field. The tope in which were 
found these particular relics of Siiripntra, is supposed by Major 
Cunningham to be not^ more recent than the age of Asoka. 
Now, although such a struq,^uro, witli such a deposit, is only in¬ 
direct evidence that there ever was such a person as Suriputra, 
it is direct evidence of the existence of the tradition, of the fact 
of the belief, at the time of the raising of the tope. 


TIio older kind of tope,” Major Cunningham, ** was a simple 
licuiispliere, sueli as the great Chaityas at Sanehi and Satdhara.. and 
whicli probably date us high as the middle of the sixth century before 
our era. The next ii\ point of antiquity are the topes around Bhilsa, 
whicli contain tlic relies of Asoka’s missionaries, and of tlie venerable 
Mogalijnitra, who conducted the proceedings of the third synod, lu 
those wliich were Suilt in the end of the third century before Christ, 
tile dome is raised a* few feet above the basement by a cylindrical 
})liut}i. The third class ol' topes are those represented in the Sanehi 
bas-reliefs, which date between 19 and 37 A.X). In these the heini- 
sphero is placed on a plinth of equal Jieiglit, so that the centre of 
the dome is the centre of the whole building.”— Bhiha Topes, p. 177. 


The emancipation of Siirlputra, the wisest of the disciples of 
Buddha, is thus I'elated. When he learnt the approaching iVb*- 
vdna of his master, he said that it was impossible for him to 
witness it, and obtained permission to go before him into eman¬ 
cipation. He walked an hundred times round him, recited 
many verses in praise of him, placed his feet upon his head, and, 
joining bis hands, said, I have been found worthy to approach 
the gloriously-accomplished Buddha.” He then proceeded to 
Rajagriha, his native town, and it was announced that he was 
about to depart. When the king Ajatasatra and his oflScers and 
all the people heard of it, tjicy were filled wiilxsorrow, and said, 
‘i Ah! what will become of us, when the second head of the law. 
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the Kutttkhiii Sariputra, shall have entered Nirvf'nia Hurriedly 
they proceeded towards him, when he addressed them as 
follows:— 

“Since all is perishable, the end of all is death. As ye too belong 
to this world of torment, ye too will not remain long:, death will come 
and terminate yonr career. J5ut as you all, in con^sequcnce of mevi- 
torions works in a former existence, have had the hapj>iness of having 
been born in the world with Buddha, and that too In the human form, 
do you add other accumulative merits, and accomplish such works as 
shall save you from Saiisara. When Siiri[)utra had finished thus 
preaching to the bystanders the inexhaustible law, and had comforted 
their spirits with salutary medicaments, they bowed down before the 
Kutukhtu, and each returned to his home. After midnight, Sariputra 
sat in a perfectly erect position; gathered all the faculties of his soul; 
directed them upon one point, and entered the first Bhydna, Thence 
he entered the second, thoncq the third; and from the third, the 
fourth. From the fourth he passed into the fiamddhi of the births of 
boundless celestial space; then into tlic Samddhi of the births of 
complete nihility. From this SamddM he entered that of neitlicr 
thinking, nor not thinking; then into that of limitation; and, lastly, 
into Nirvdna.^^ — Bhiha Topes, p. 3S. 

We have said of Buddhism—if it be a religion, and in fact it 
has no God. Neither had the Sankhya philosophy out of which 
it immediately arose. Or at least this is true, that the belief in a 
God is indifferent to it, and does not affect its doctrines, which 
arc based on the untjucstionable fatality of transmigration. When, 
in the last century, the Chinese Buddhism began' to be known 
in Europe, the absence from the Cliincsc language of any word 
which could express our received conception of God, attracted 
the attention of theologians and of anti-theologians; and Bayle 
urged that there had been discovered a nation of atheists. The 
absence of the idea from the Chinese, and almost all the Bud¬ 
dhist nations, does indeed materially affect the theological argu¬ 
ment for the existence of God which is founded on the alleged 
universality of that conception. But at most these people are 
liQhOi, not as against, but avcv 0€oo; or as Voltaire put it, in 
controversy with Bayle on the very subject, they are—ni 
ni contrcy and are under a misfortune, but not in a fault. 

As it has in tact no God, so Buddhism has no worship, pro¬ 
perly speaking. From very early times it has had a ceremonial, 
and has aimed at deeply impressing the imagination and senti¬ 
ment of its congregation. The statues of the Buddha have 
always been objects with his followers of tender veneration and 
regard. They represent him as seated cross-legged in medita¬ 
tion, cross-legged with his head turned, on one side as in the 
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act of cutting off the locks and headdress of his caste, or standing 
as if preparing to advance, or reclining on his side with his head 
resting on a pillow; sometimes also with one hand raised in the 
attitude of benediction. The offerings made before his likeness 
are the odours of beautiful flowers, fruits and incenge, embalming 
Ids memory; for his memory lives as of one wdio has overcome. 
The earliest Buddhist temples were excavations, not structures ; 
but in the most 'imcitjnt of the rock-hewn Buddhist caves, though 
they do not probably reach back, to within two centuries of the 
origin of the religion, there is seen the most careful and 
artificial construction for impressing the votary with tlie senti¬ 
ments of awe and veucration. The Buddhist temple, in'its 
general arrangements, is the same in all parts of India. It. 
resembles in plan a Gothic church or cathedral, consisting of a 
nave and two aisles, separated by massive columns ; the east end 
of the nave or choir terminating in an apse. At that whicli 
would be'^the west end in an English church, was a screen with 
three doorways, corrcs]) 0 *nding to the nave and aisles, through 
which the votaries were permitted to look within. The only 
window was high above the screen, and so arranged as to be 
unobserved by the spectator. The light admitted by it fi'll 
not far from the centre round which the apse was described, and 
nearly where would stand the altar in a church of the old Italican 
form: in this focus was placed the sacred imago, appearing 
serene and calmly bright in the surrounding gloom, or the 
dagoba containing some relic of the Deliverer* Eor the centres 
of the Buddhist ceremonial, which serves instead of a worship 
properly so callefl, are the topes, dagobas, or chaityas, memorial 
edifices raised over fhe relics of Buddha and his immediate fol¬ 
lowers, or upon the spots consecrated by his acts. More strictly 
the tope or dago.ba is a monumental tomb over the Buddhist 
relics, and the chaitya a monument upon a sacred spot. The 
characteristic form of the Buddhist tomb is that of a hemisphere, 
or bell, often surmounted by a spire, and by the chatta or 
canopy of dominion, and sometimes elevated upon a drum or 
cylindrical shaft. The original form of the tope therefore is tliat 
of the mound or tumulus, such as all primitive races have been 
accustomed to raise over the remains of the mighty dead. 
There are extant in India topes anterior to the Buddhist 
period; but it only appears to have been customary to honour 
kings and potentates with such memorials. And the bestowing 
like monuments on the relics of their Teacher by the Buddhists 

^ See the very iutcrosting “ Illustrations of the lloek-cut Temples of India/* 
By James I'ergiissou, Es<i. Lontlou; Wcale. 1845. 
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intimates their supreme veneration for him, ,and proclaims, in 
silent protest gainst caste distinctions, tliat wisdom is the true 
greatness. Sometimes the dagoba is itself reared in its true 
type to the height of several hundred feet; sometimes it forms 
tae nnclens about which a temple is excavated or constructed. 
The ritual of the Buddhists consists in making daily oft’erings at 
the shrines, the people assisting” at the choral service of the 
priests, in festivals and processions. They observe an hebdomadal 
division of time, not founded indeed‘On the number seven itself^ 
which is mystic to other peoples, but on the quarterings of the 
moon. 

In the neighbourhood of the sacred spots have grown up the 
.Viharas, monasteries, or lamaseries, as they are called in Tibet, 
inhabited by hundreds, and evyn, according to M. Hue, thou¬ 
sands of monks, sometimes utterly lazy and useless—sometimes, 
as in Bunnah, employed in conducting the education of the 
people, such as it is. The lives of these monks are not scanda¬ 
lous; and though their obligations fv’e rigid, they are not bound 
by a perpetual vow, and may return to the world; or, rather, one 
may become a member of a monastic community without pro¬ 
ceeding to the order of the priesthood : in the Karmavakya, the 
candidate for ordination is enjoined and promises not to commit 
‘^iinto his life’s end” any of the four great crimes.* Before the 
lamaseries in Tibet are erected the praying-wheels, so advanta¬ 
geous both to the monks and people. Buddha had enjoined his 
disciples to ‘‘ turn the w^licel of meditation upon the law.” By 
an easy and pleasant substitution of the material for the spiritual, 
of the literal for the figurative, the law becomes'a wheel inscribed 
with the wise man’s precepts, and the iiiward meditation is 
accomplished by turning a windlass. 

Now let us commend the marvellous phenomena presented 
by Buddhism to the serious ^observation of Augustinian theolo¬ 
gians, whether of a Romish or Calvinistic colour. Particu¬ 
larly to those who think that our world is now about 5856 years 
old, and that it is not more than 4200 years since it began to be 
peopled a second time by the sons of Noah—who think, it may 


* The pimishmeiit of the great erhues is perpetual excoiumunicatiou. 1. If 
a priest indulge in sexual intercourse, “ ciiara cmi hnitOy' he is not a son of 
S&ya, be is na longer a priest. 2. A priest who has been ordained must not 
stead, even so much as a blade of grass. 3. A priest who has been ordained 
must not, knowingly, deprive any animal of life, not even an insect. 4. A 
priest who has been ordained must not make unfounded spiritual pretensions 
to the state of arhat—Bitml of tfie Buddhist Priesihoody translated from 
the original Pali mrk, entitled Karma-wd/i^a, By the Key. B. Clough, 
C.M.il.A.S., Wesleyan ADasionary in Ceylon. O.T.F, Vol. 2. 
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be, besides, that it now trembling on the verge of its-last mil¬ 
lennium—we comtnend the reflection, tliat of these short ages, 
for more than a third of the former period, and for a full half of 
the latter. Buddhism—without a supreme God, and with its 
highest hope in an eternal sleep—has been the prevailing religion 
of the world. 

Evangelical theorizors have been recently disturbed at specu¬ 
lations concerning the possible inhabitancy of other worlds 
besides our own by intelligent beings, as feeling puzzled how 
their economy of redemption, of which this speck of earth is 
the centre, could be related to a boundless moral universe. But 
a nearer difficulty, and og:)e whicli hangs not on a speculation, 
but on a fact, concerns the relation to the same economy of these 
myriads of Buddhists—Godless this world and hopeless as to 
any other—who are revealed to us by our now enlarged Oriental 
knowledge. Did any writers of lhe*jNcw Testament ever think 
of them, or know of them ; arc their words in aii}^ double sense 
ap[>licable to them ? llovv little have the sounds of the Gospel 
of an everlasting kingdom gone forth unto the ends of the 
world! Ilow too truly has the ark of Noah been a type of the 
Church Catholic, iloatiug with a chosen few, a very few within, 
over inyriiids perishing in the waters! Yet we cannot doubt 
that Paul, had he Known of these nations, and been able to 
reach them, and able to speak to them, would have yearned 
after them, and souglil them out and preached to them of a 

house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ And 
of such as these wc may be siu*e he would have said, that, 

when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
tilings contained in flic law; these, having not the law, are .a 
law unto themselves, which show the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing one- 
another.” 

Eor there is one bright spot in the darkness of Buddhism: if it 
be a wreck and ruin, one treasure has not perished—if it be a 
stunted growth, a root out of a dry ground, there is within it one 
living germ. The moral sense has not been obliterated, and 
virtue, like an anchor of the soul, holds fast to whatever hope is 
left of the future, steadying man’s frail bark amidst the billows of 
the present. 

The cultivation of Dharmma^ or the law of virtue, is the prac¬ 
tical side of Buddhism. Sakya took up the doctrine of a Triad, 
Buddha^ Bharmmay Sangha^ and applied it to his own system. 
In a thcistic sense, Buddha is Mind or Spirit; Bharmma^ Matter; 
and Sangha, the manifestation of their union in the phenomenal 
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world. In tl»e Buddhist application, Buddha is Sakyamnni, 
Bharmmd is his moral law, and Sanyha is his congregation, 
bound together as brethren by his Spirit, and manifesting the 
law of virtue in their lives. That Buddhism, which has exer¬ 
cised so wide and lasting a dominion, has not acted for the 
permanent amelioration of the races subject to it, ,is owing 
partly to tliis, that the Sangha became an ecclesiastical corpora¬ 
tion, rather than an association united by afiy vital principle; 
that the life-giving influence of Buddha was preached as human 
and not divine; and that Dharmma was a code of ordinance, 
limitation, and restraint, rather than an expression of natural and 
necessary moral truth. Yet there is .this consoling reflection, 
that they who have not risen to the conception of G(^, hiive yet 
instinctively acknowledged virtue, and in honouring that which 
is good and beneficent, have, without knowing it, honoured him 
who is its author: though jlKey have worshipped no Creator and 
adored no Providence, they have confessed the Infinite Good in 
its manifestation in the human ^ica'rt. If in the morality of 
Buddhism there has been a tendency to set up a standanl of 
virtue too lofty to be attained by many, and if in so doing it 
has, if we may use such a phrase, overshot its mark, (Christianity 
itself, as it has been understood or misunderstood by many, is 
open to the same objection. In the one tase as in the other, 
proverbial expressions and hyperbole have been mistaken for the 
literal enunciation of principle, and exceptional or exaggerated 
applications of principle have been takeil as supplying general 
rules. 

The system of Sakya acknowledged the ‘ existence of caste 
ipstitutions as a fact—denied, indeed, tlid'divine or mythological 
origin of the institution, yet, while endeavouring to override 
those distinctions and to supersede them, refrained from directly 
attacking them. Of the Bnddha’s immediate disciples, Sariputra 
was a Brahujan ; Ananda, his own relative, a Kshattriya; Kutyu- 
yana, a Vaisya; and Upali, a Sudra. The initiation into the 
orders of his own church superseded all hereditary distinctions, 
and the corporate succession of his ordained monks stands in the 
same relation to the heredilarv consecration of Brahrnanical caste, 
that the corporate succession of the Christian hierarchy did, to 
the herf^nry consecration of the Levitical priesthood. But it 
would.j^Pbo correct to attribute to Sakya the design of effecting 
a grea^ofitical or social revolution, as wc should understand it, 
by accomplishing the abolition of caste. It was not as a cham¬ 
pion of equality, or by reason of a revolt of his moral sense 
against caste abominations, consiclercd as a human iiqustice, that 
his law worked against it. It wai with him an evil like any 
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other to which miya is heir, like disease and pain ; like them, it 
was the consequence of foregone transgressions, and, like them, 
transitory as the life of which it was an accident. But if it was 
not as a Social Reformer, nor in any direct way, that Sakya 
assailed the institution of caste, and if consequently there was 
no temper or hostility towards others in any aggression which 
he made upon it, there was generated a deep and inveterate hos¬ 
tility against Buchlhism in the Brahmanical caste. And Bud¬ 
dhism, which had risen upon the weakness of Brahmanism, gave 
way in the region of its birth, by reason of its own weakness, 
and by reason of the persecutions directed against it. The doc¬ 
trine, however, of Sakyayespecting caste was such as is embodied 
in the following legend. 

Ananda, the cousin of Sakya, ^met one day, as he journeyed 
preaching, a young female of the tribe of the Chaudalas, who 
was drawing water, and he asked,jhor to give him to drink. 
Prakriti, the young maiden, fearing to pollute him with her touch, 
informed him that she wa^ of the caste Matanga, and that she 
could not approach an holy man. “ Young maiden, I ask thee 
only for water, and not concerning thy family, nor what is thy 
caste.” Prakriti, however, becomes enamoured of Ananda, and 
y<ikya, by a sort of Socratic method, and through a series of 
equivoques, leads hel to embrace for herself the religious life. 
She has promised to follow Ananda, to wear his clothing, to live 
his life, and she has the consent of licr parents to her act. She 
is admitted by Sakyfl to the state of a nun. But how can a 
t’haudilla enter into the habitation a)ul employ herself about 
the persons of Brahmans and of Kshattriyas ? Troubled by such 
a scandal, Praseuadjit'*king of Kosala, attended by all the high- 
caste men of Sravasti, render themselves in state at the monas¬ 


tery, and each, as he salutes S^kya, recites the name and family 
of his father and his mother. Bhagavat, knowing their thoughts 
and the intention with which they had come, convokes an as¬ 
sembly of the monks, and, iu presence of all, reveals the life 
of Prakriti in a former existence. For birth, in a higher or 
lower caste, is an effect of conduct in some previous probationary 
state, and is a condition of trial with respect to migrations to 
come, so that the Sudra, by his virtues, may be born in his next 
human existence as a Brahman or-p. Kshattriya. 

Ther6 can be no doubt of Sakya’s sincerity, ft is some 
evidence of the purity of his purpose, that he left kingdom, 
palace, and wives, and abandoned his caste, when he cut off 
with his own hands the flowing locks of the I^hattriya: it was 
some proof of his earnestness.in the search after truth, that he 
submitted patiently fo? years to the instructions of the wisest 
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teachers of the Brahmans; some guarantee of his unflinching 
persevemnce ia a mission to the world (so that he cpuld but 
find the way of that misstpn), that extreme asceticism was to 
him a thing simply indifferent Ambition and gold, love and 
fitmily affections, pleasure, intellectual pride, and the most 
ui^ent demands of the corporeal nature, were by him counted 
as nothing, could lie but discover a way of deliverance and 
preach it to mankind. It is no impeachment of his sincerity, 
that the future evils^ from which he sought deliverance were 
mere bugbears of the imagination—that the terrors of transmi¬ 
gration were at best founded on wise men’s parables, and, at 
worst, were the Actions of priests: they were no less real to him. 
If he deceived others in his doctrine of deliverance, it was be¬ 
cause he was deceived as to J,he evils from which deliverance 
was necessaiy. As little can it be doubted, that his was 

sincere at Bodhimanda. He had solved an imaginary problem 
by a theory incapable of verification. But, that he believed in 
his own theory, and in the methofl founded upon it, we have 
the evidence of a long life unswervingly devoted to the propaga¬ 
tion of his system—we have the evidence of his success. No 
moral force sufficient to accomplifah what Buddhism has accom¬ 
plished could liave issued from its founder, unless he had been 
sincere. No conspiracy between him and his ten immediate 
disciples is conceivable. If it wexx; possible to suppose one man 
capable of playing such a part as Sakya’s through life, in utter 
abnegation of self, and wthout even raising himself on a 
pedestal, to be worshipped as divine after his death, unless he 
had believed himself to be in possession of the truth, it is not 
possible to imagine that he could have gathered about himself 
a band of followers. But honest delusion is catching; and men 
above the vulgar, mistake sincerity for evidence. Honest delu¬ 
sion alone could put forth* such a force as should communicate 
itself first to Sariputra, Kdsvapa, Aiianda, and the rest of the 
ten, and then over great nations and through hundreds of years. 
We have seen that the missionary impulse was still so strong in 
the time of Asoka, that he devoted his own son, Mahendra, as 
an apostle of Buddhism to Ceylon; and after China had become 
Buddhist, and before India relapsed into Brahmanism, that is, 
during the earlier centuries (ipf the Christian era, more than a 
third of the human race must have acknowledged the law of 
Slikye.* if the professors of Buddhism amount at the present 
day to four hundred millions, they fallnot far short of the number of 
the Christiand, and include a large proportion of the human race. 
No account can be given of such a .propagation of so uninviting 
ft syatem, but that of the moral fotc^ of honest and self-denying 
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conviction. indeed^ it has now held its ground for ages by 
means of endowmcncs^ prejudices^ superstitions^ and monastic 
interests, the$e are tfaecnselv^ the evidence of a mighty force 
once active^the scoriae a volcano now extinct, the moraine of 
a rolling glacier now shrank and melted away. Supernatural 
agency can here supply no hypothesis, and the operation of the 
baser influences and ordinary inclinations of human nature as 
little. Here was n& Mahometan sword, nor Mahometan paradise; 
and a self-denial was required, equal to the Christian, without 
the spring of the Christian motives, or the reward of the Chris¬ 
tian heaven. Buddhism made its way by preaching and self- 
denial against the influence of caste and priesthood, and has 
maintained itself without persecution, which would be contra¬ 
dictory to its principles, Ttiat ^Brahmanism, with its strong 
organization of castes, should have recovered'its sway in India 
pr<^r, is not so surprising as thatit^hould have ever given way 
to Buddhism. That the latter should have retained its hold in 


other nations is the more rpmarkable, considering the limited 
application of its promises, such as they are. Those only who 
reach through Tjhyana to Nirvfhia are perfectly emancipated from 
the fear of living again. By how few could this attainment be 
reached! Not many could hope to be heroes and saints. The 
rest must remain subject to the penalties due to past transgres¬ 
sions, and to the perils of future probations. 

It is impossible not to be struck with numerous resemblances 
observable between Buddhism and Christianity, especially in its 
Roman form. But most of these are merely superficiaL It 
cannot be wondered at, that until the better knowledge of the 
present century showed the hypothesis to be untenable, Romish 
writera represented Buddhism as an early though distorted off¬ 
shoot from the Christian stem; and that they argued the primi¬ 
tive Christian character of sotne of their own institutions, from 
the existence of monasteries, forms of ordination, ordinances of 
confession, and the like, among those Easterns* It is, however, 
now proved to be as anterior in point of time as it is found lobe 
inferior in simplicity and force to original Christianity. Yet, 
from passages in the travels of M. Hue, it is evident, that the 
Roman Catholics cling tenaciously to the view, that their church 
has had something .to do with the growth, if not with the 
origination, of Buddhism. But we cannot see that the pe<mliar 
doctrines and practices of the church ot Rome would receive any 
confirmation, could it be shown to have exercised an influence on 
the development of Buddhism. It could have nothing on whidi 
to pride itself, could that ch.urch be proved to be a daughter of 
her own, which preaches sin without atonement and interminable 
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purgatories without indulgences—whose saints have no merits 
and whose priests no sacrifice—whose monks say n6 prayers for 
othere, and w'hose people have no worship—whose world has no 
God—and which substitutes for hope of heaven the prospect of 
an everlasting sleep. 

But we cannot forbear to speculate for a few moments on the 
possible results, had Buddhism come in contact with the West¬ 
ern world at the time that the Gospel did, or if the first Gospel 
teachers had come in contact with it. Would it have met with jhe 
success in the West which attended it in the East, or wdth the 
success which followed Christianity? We cannot think that it 
would. Each of the two religions was promulgated in a state of 
society deformed by suffering and oppression. But in the East, 
the sense of the people and the reflection of philosophers fixed 
its attention on suflfering as such ; in the West, upon oppression 
as wrong. There M^as a strong and vehement insurrection, or 
groimd-su'elly against tyranny, connected with the reception of 
Christianity in the Roman Empv'o. In the West had been 
developed, even among the Polytheists, the idea of a Moral 
Governor in God. In the farther East, this idea, if there had 
ever been the rudiments of it, had become altogether obliterated. 
Buddhism taught no retribution, no Judge of all the earth, to do 
right sooner or later, to torment the hard-hearted rich and to 
comfort the humble poor. And if it would have brought small 
consolation to the poor man of some religious sentiment, who had 
a rude sense of God and a future life, much less would it have 
been acceptable to the Epicurean gentleman, who believed neither 
the one nor the other. He too looked for an extinction, an 
eternal sleep. Meanwhile he sang, Carpe prwsentis dona Imtas 
horcB. Sakya or Sd,riputra would have had little success with 
him, lopping off desire from his present, and opening a terrible 
vista of transmigration intc'his future. On the other hand, had 
Apostles penetrated into the East, in becoming all things to all 
men, they would have had to seek for other topics than those which 
were suited to the Greek, the Roman, and the Jew. We should 
have had earnest appeals founded on other argumenfa ad hojni'~ 
nes than those contained in Apostolic writings now extant; 
and in -the face of the doctrine of transmigration, no doubt a 
Letter to the Sramanas would have contained adaptations as 
remarkable,as the ‘^forensic justification” in the Epistle to the 
Romans, •or the vicarious sacrifice” in that to the Hebrews— 
adaptations and illustrations which, like those others, would 
have been taken in after-time for inspired revelation of divine 
dpetrine. 

Meanwhile all missionaries to the East, of whatever crec^^ 
agree in tfiis, that the great obstacle to the reception of 
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Christianity, both by Brahman and by Buddhist, is presented by 
the deeply-footed aoctrine of transmigration. Let them con¬ 
sider whether there is not a foundation of reason in this tradi¬ 
tion, which is wanting in the future state according to the Gospel 
as they preach it; whether it is not more agreeable to the moral 
sense and to all observed analogies, to expect chequered and 
mixed sequences .hereafter from mixed moral antecedents in this 
life, than to supposo that a sudden ** conversion,” an inward 
witness of the Spirit,” or an outward " seal of a sacrament” are 
alike necessary and alike equally efficacious to the hardened 
sinner at his eleventh hour and to the baby saint. Likewise 
ought men to dare to say, that if the next coming age shall be 
a sequel and final to this, it must be final absolutely? This is ■ 
little better practically than a doatrine of Nirvihia. 

And now, O gentle Buddhist, who wouldest not harm a fly, 
we hope that in time thou wilt mee?with sensible teachers; but 
we are sure that thou .wilt not lose thy part in whatever 
inheritance may be in stores in any other world for the sons 
of men, though thou hast closed thine eyes upon earth in the 
terror of coming migrations, or thy lamp has gone out in the sad 
hope of an everlasting sleep. 




Art. III. — The Property of Married Women. 

» 

lle}wrt of the Personal Laws Committee {of the Laiv A7ng$id- 
ment Society) on the Laws lielatiny to the Property of 
Married Women. I.ondon. 

# 

T he business of legislation has always been attended with 
peculiar difficulties; for the state of society, when laws are 
most needed and first enacted, is generally one in which violence 
and rapine require to he crushed with a strong Jiand,—when the 
intellectual culture and moral feeling of a large portion of the 
community is at a low ebb, and when legislation consequently 
is apt to be hasty and severe. Where liu-ge portions of the 
population arc so fur brutalised ns to require liui*sh laws to 
restrain them, this must always bo the case; for in the midst 
of such a state of society, even the legislators themselves caa 
hardly be expected to be very highly cultivated, or very deeply 
imbued with science. The. first laws of a nation, therefoie, are 
q^uully adapted to a^'state of semi-bnrbarism, and seldom go 
much beyond the notion of compensation to the person aggrieved. 
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either in the way of repayment, if the wrong he one Tobbery or 
fraud ; or of vengeance, if^it be one of personal violence. It is 
reserved for later ages gradually to lay down^ister principles of 
legislation, and eliminate from its rough unvfritten ooinmon law 
the dicta and customs of unlettered lawgivers in an uncivilized 
age. This has been done but slowly in England, and we can 
hardly say tlmt even yet the true principles of* social law are by 
any means generally received or acted upon. Laws' are still both 
proposed and opposed upon narrow grounds, without any reference 
to the first broad principle upon which the right to legislate at 
nil is founded; and the consequence is, a kind of class legisla¬ 
tion, which generally displeases all wlio are not immediately 
benefited by its enactments; and Avhich ends by becoming 
altogether nugatory, because < it has not enough of uppuient 
justice to satisfy men's minds as to its expediency.' 

The magnitude of this fevil naturally drew the attention of 
tliose whose profession made them most cognisant of it; and 
who were continually suffering arinoyance from the confusion 
prevailing in our Statute Book in consequence of careless Icgisla- 
-tion; and about twelve years ago, a considerable number of 
gentlemen of the legal profession formed themselves into a 
“ Society for Promoting the Amendment of tlie Law,” Their 
purpose was to laydown juster principles; to enquire how far 
existing laws required alteration or even complete repeal; and, 
where needful, to suggest fresh ones, m&r/? in conformity with 
the exigencies of the time. The Report which Ave have placed at 
the head of this article, is one of the latest hjhours of this very 
praiseworthy society; and as the subject .has been taken up by 
sdiac contemporary journals,^ and treated in a mode which w'o 
deem not very well calculated to acc()mplish the end of all critical 
discussion, Le,, the arrival^at truer views on any given subject, 
we shall endeavour to supply their deficiency by examining, first, 
what arc the great principles on which social law is founded; 
and next, how these principles bear on the particular question 
before ns. 

Th^ great principles of social law, it is evident, must rest 
primarily on acknowledged human rights; for if man has no 
rights, law has no foundation; and consequently, the first ques¬ 
tion to be answered will be,—What are these inalienable rights 
which evpry human being feels himself to be possessed of, and 
holds himself justified jn defending ? It is not difficult to define 
these in their simplest form ; for they grow out of those original 
fo^culties and powers of the human being which were bestowed on 
man, as a species, at bis creation'; * since the very fact of a gift 
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* Tlxe “Saturday Review,” Blackwood’s Magazine/' and some others. 
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implies the n^lxt to use it. Hence^ according to Sir William 
Blfick&toaei rights “ may be reduced to tlu^ee principal 

or primary article^. 

1. The right of personal security; 

2. The right of personal liberty; 

8. trhe right of private property; 

because there is no other known method of compulsion, or of 
abridging man*s haturnl free will, but by an infringement of one 
or other of these important rights;" and these, it is clear, as 
stated above, must grow out of the original gift; fur if life he 
bestowed, man has a right to it, and may defend it from violence; 
if limbs for labour and Ipcomotion be given, he has a right to the 
free use of them, as long as he impedjps no other in the use of his 
gifts also; if life and strength, wjiether of mind or body be given, * 
which may enable him by personal toil, either for himself or for 
others, to earn a remuneration, he hys the right to retain what he 
has thus toiled to acquire ; and the condition upon which man 
has a right to private property is simply that the faculties origi¬ 
nally bestowed on him sliall have been used bond fide, without 
cither violence or fraud in the first acquirement of such property: 
for being once acquired, it may pass from liand to hand by gift 
or purchase to the end of time, always with an equal right. 
When tliese rights* are witlibeld, a wrong is committed, and the 
individual thus deprived, describes himself to have sufiered an 
injustice; for a gift that may not be used, is no gift at all. 

It was this feelini,^ that a wrong is sustained when a person is 
deprived of any of these primary rights, that gave rise so soon 
to a state of Avarfdt'e,—for tlic ditfereiices of age, sex^ stature, &;o., 
expose the weaker to \be tyranny of the stronger; and as no one 
suffers injustice willingly, aid is sought from friends in order to 
redress the wrong. We Imve an instiuiee of this kind of private 
alliance for the purpose of defence,•in ancient times, in the case 
of Abram, who when bis servants and family were insufficient 
to rescue bis'kiusman, I^ot, from the marauding tiibes which had 
carried him off, called for tlie assistjince of his neighbours, Aner, 
Esbcol, and Mamro, with whom he had fomed a previous com¬ 
pact; and together they pursued and defeated the invaders, 
carrying home both the captives and their property in triumph. 
But when men came to have settled habitations, and depended 
on the culture of the earth for subsistence, the state of warfare 
which grew out of the violence of the stranger-tribes, and the 
confederation of the weaker to resist th^, became a serious evil-; 
and in order to avoid the bloodshed and destruction caused by a 
hostile inroad, men willingly referred their disputes to the arbi¬ 
tration of any person or persons whose supposed integrity and 
"wisdom afforded the hope of a just decision. The decisions on 
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such occasions were remembered by tJie elders of the tribe, and 
repeated ns the ground of fresh «nes; and this will be found to 
he the origin of the unwritten common law of all countries. It 
was a collection of rude, but at that time useful expedients for 
the repression of violence. 

It will be seen from this statement, which is borne out by nil 
we know of the habits of our barbarous ancestors, thar the 
beginning of social law was simple enough, pnd its vei 7 sin^pheity 
renders the task of defining its true province and jurisdiction 
especially easy ; for its office evidently is to accomplish, by 
peaceable means, tbat defence of inalienable rights wbicb would 
otherwise he attempted by more violent nvJthods; and it is no less 
evident that, the law being l^ut tlie delegated power of an aggregate 
of individuals, it can exercise np jurisdiction whicli it would not 
be just for that aggregate of individuals to exercise. Hence it 
has no power to enforce the'/^hservance of the moral law farther 
than is requisite to prev(uit violence; for though a strict obscr- 
vanoo of the moral law by all the me^nbers of a community would 
render all other restraint unnecessary, yet it is quite possible that 
transgressions of morality may take place which from being com¬ 
mitted in private, have no cfiect on the public peace; and such 
transgi’essions cannot justly be brought under the jurisdiction of 
social law, whose obj(M*t is the ju'cservatioh of human rights. 
Thus, a man who brutalises his intellect by intoxication, trans¬ 
gresses the moral law equally, wiictlier lie docs so in public or in 
private; but social law citn only take cognisance of it when lie 
commits some violence or causes a riot: lie may lie quietly in 
his chamber,.in a state of drunken insensibility, where ho injures 
no-one but himseir,_nnd the officers of justice will have no right 
to interfere with him. Social law, then, is to a certain degree 
independent of the moral law; tlnit is, it cannot ttxke cognisance 
of all that this last condenJus ; for this deals with motives, that 
with overt acts: hut nevertheless, inasmuch as the moral law is 
the divine mandate written upon nature itself, anJ social law is 
mei’ely human, so the greater sanction must not be superseded 
by the lesser; and should any J nun an enactment contradict the 
higher ordinance of God and nature, it has overstepped its limits, 
and will create the violence itnd disorder which it was expected 
to check. Thus we see in despotic governments, where the will 
of the ruler i^nposes restraints not needful for the accomplishment 
of the proper object of social law, in proportion as these restraints 
are onerous, and out of*keeping with the sense of natural justice 
written in mans heart, conspiracies, assassinations, and insurrec¬ 
tions follow; and therefore the first object of legislators in 
dealing with the rude laws of their ancestors, should be to strikg 
out from them every limitation of personal liberty and rights" 
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^vliicli cannot bo justified by tlio evident necessity of the case. 
Thus the Km;its of social law are appai'ent; and its jurisdiction 
can extend no farther than is requisite to secure to eveiy one the 
three great rights, of human nature, and so much only of these 
rights can be justly abridged by it as is necessary to place all, 
whether strong or weak, upon an equal tooting of security. 

If, then, this be the true principle of social law—a proposition 
which will scaretdy J)e denied,—^it follows that all enactments 
not mediately or immediately reducible under one or other of 
these ihree great heads, must he classed among those instances 
of meddlesome legislation very common in a state of semi-civili¬ 
zation,^ but which neitfier accomplish their purpose nor are justi¬ 
fiable upon any true principle. It would be easy to give nura- ^ 
herless examples of such laws ^among those which have been 
gradually abrogated, as later ages became better acquainted with 
the science of government and the limits within which it should 
he restrained : not a few still remain in the Statute Book, though 
confessedly obsolete ; tnul ^licse, if the codification of the law 
wliich has been proposed shall he accomplislied, will be removed; 
hut there are others which are still in operation, no loss at vari¬ 
ance Mdth the true principle of social law ; and among these we 
must reckon the limitations imposed by the common law of 
England on the human riglits of married women. 

It was natiinil that a society like that for the amendment of 
the law, formed for the most part of men whose profession made 
them personally aware of the inconvenience and injustice growing 
out of the proverbial uncertainties of the law, should he feelingly 
alive to the neces^sitv of its revision, and eager to place its admi¬ 
nistration on a better ^footing. There were few of the members 
wlio had not practically felt the evils resulting from contradictory 
or ill-considered entictments; the courts of law and equity in 
many cases adojited difierent princijfins; and the pi'ofession itself 
often bore the obloquy which was rather duo to the legislators 
who had left them so clifiicult a task. These inconveniences, 
however, as far as mercantile transactions were concerned, were 
in a fair way of being remedied,—for merchants are a clear-headed 
race, and soon discovered where the grievance lay; hut one largo 
portion of the community, whom it had been tJie custom of ages 


* As for distance, 10 Edw. ITI., cap. 3, by which the number'of^dishes to be 
set on a gentleman's table is limited: or, 2 flenry VII, cap. 16, forbidding any 
single person to hold a farm of more than 10 marks’ yearly value, lest popula¬ 
tion should he thereby diminished, &c. &c.: or, 21 Henry VIII., cap. 4, in 
■which it is enacted that “ to avoid that most abominable sin of idlcncs.s,” evciy 
person occupying land for tillage,«sriall, for every sixty acres under the plough, 
one quarter of an acre^of llax or hemp, in order that men and women may 
^ set on work in spinning, weanng, &c. 
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to keep iu constant tutelage, being less aware of the cause, suf¬ 
fered injustice, if itot without complaint, yet witl^out any effectual 
attempt to remove the evil. The contradictory maxims of tlie 
common law and e<{uity with regard to married womeji’s property 
at last attracted the attention of the society; and Mr- Serjeant 
Woolrych having submitted to it a paper on the subject, it was 
referred to a special committee, which ended its work hy the 
[Report which we have placed at the head of oui^ article. 

But wliilst judges *uid barristers were slowly awakening to the 
injustice and .contradictious of the present law of England on 
tliis particular point, women themselves had taken up the qnes- 
tion, and, without wasting time iu discussing abstract rights, 
pointed at once to the grievance that pressed most heavily upon 
them. Almost at the same tjme that Mr. Serjeant Woo- v li 
drew up his paper, a petition to both Houses of Parliament, iinm 
the pen of a lady already knpwn as the author of “ A Brief Sum¬ 
mary of the most important Laws conceruiug Women,” was 
circulated among those most likcl^v (o tuke an interest iu its 
success, and speedily received a large inuuhcr of signatures. It 
was brought under the consideration of the society almost imme¬ 
diately, and shortly after, the distinguished jnesideut. Lord 
[Brougham, undertook to present it to the House of Peers, and 
Sir Erskine Perry, one of the council, took* charge of ii for the 
House of Commons.^ The pen of this latter gentleman was 
afterwards engaged in drawing up the Report already alluded to. 


To the, llomurablc the House of Peers [jind .Coriimo/js'\iH PurJiaMent as¬ 
sembled. The PeiitioH of the uiiderngiied fFo9ften of Great Britain^ 
Married and Single, ' ‘ 

4 

“ IIuiiBLY SurwETii—That tlic manifold evils occasioned by tlie prcseia 
law, by which the property and earnings of tJic wife arc thrown into the abso¬ 
lute power of the husband, become daily more apparent. That the sufferings 
thereupon ensuing, extend over idl classes of society. That it might once have 
been deemed for the middle and upjmr ranks, a coinparativcly theoretical 
question, but is so no longer, since married women of education are entering 
on every side the fields of literature and art, iu order to increase the family 
income by such exertions. 

''That it is usual when a daughter marries in tliesc ranks, to make, if pos¬ 
sible, some distinct pecuniary provision for her and her children, and to secure 
the money thus set a-side by a cumbrous niaeliinery of trusteeship, proving that 
few parents are willing entirely to entrust tlie welfare of their offspring to the 
irresponsible power of the husband, to the chances of his character, liis 
wisdom, an^ ms success in a profession. 

“ That another device for the protection of women who can afford to appeal, 
exists in the action of the Courts of Equity, which attempt, within certain 
limits, to redress the deficleucies of the law; but that trustees may prove dis¬ 
honest or unwise in the man^jnent of tlm funds entrusted to their cate, and 
Courts of [Equity may 6^ in acKusting oifferenccs which conejem the most 
and del^et^ rektion of Bfe;—that legal devices, patched upqn a 
which is tadicsdly unjust, can only work clumsily, and that here, as in many other 
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Such ib, in brief, tho history of the present movement. It Las 
alarmed certain-very strict conservatives, who see danger in every 
change, however salutary; but tliis, in a country whore free dis¬ 
cussion is allowed, is likely to prove advantageous to its progress, 
ff>r public attention has been drawn to it by the very outci^ 
raised by the adinii'ers of ancestral wisdom; and it has thus 
ohtiiiucd far more noti<‘e tlian is usually bestowed on the repeal 
of an old law in ord(V’ to substitute in its stead an enactment 
better suited to the times. And this was most desirable, for it is 
jiot a mere legal grievance that ve(iuires to be remedied. Public 
opinion needs to have a better tone given to it; women them- 
sehes need to be taught to use the rights which God has given 
tiunn for the advantage of society generally; and botli men and 
ought to learn that the ,necessary relation between the 
was not thus arranged by cliance : that woman was not 


t 
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Irpnrfmt’iits of justice, a elearaucc of ilu; ground is tlic chief tiling necessary. 
TiiJit since this is a truth, which has gruduallv come to bo rccoguisc'd in regard 
to protective restrictions upon trade, to titles of property in land, and to the 
legal machinery for convening such pro}>erty from one owner to another, &c., 
we, would hope that, before long, it will also come to be recognised in matri- 
»u(»nial lecislatiou. 

f y 

“ TJml it is proved by well known cases of hardshij) suffered by women of 
station, and also by priffessional w^omen earning large incomes by pursuit of the 
arts, liow real Is tlie injury iullicTcd. 

“ Tliar if these Jaws often bear he^avily upon women protected by tlic forc- 
of tlieir relative^,'tiic social training of their bnsbauds, and the retiued 
) of i' : rank to which they belong, how much more unequivocal is the 
.sustained by women in the lower classes, for whom uo such provision 
1 an be made b) tlicfr parents, who possess uo means of apjieal to expensive 
legti pi ideetion, and in i1",gard to whom the education of tlie husband and tho 
liul>iis of his associates oiler no moral guarantee for tender cousideratiou of a 
w ife. 

“ That w'licroas it is customary, in inanufiietiuing districts, to employ women 
largely in the [iroecsses of trade, and us ivomcn arc also engaged as semp¬ 
stresses, laundresses, charwomen, and in other multifarious occupations which 
cannot here bo enumerated, the question must be recognised by all as of prac¬ 
tical importance. 

*‘That newspapers constantly detail instances of marital oppre.ssion, 'wife- 
bcatiug,’ being a new compound noun lately introduced into the PuglLsh lan¬ 
guage, and a crime against which English gentlemen have lately enacted 
stringent regulations. 

“ But that for tlie robbery by a man of his wife’s hard earnings there is no 
redress,—against the sclfisliness of a drunken father, who wrings from a mother 
her children’s daily bread, there is no appeal. She may work from morning till 
night, to sec the produce of her labour wrested from licr, and wuated in a gin- 
pmacc; and such cases are within the knowledge of every one. 

That tJie law, in depriving the mother of all pecuniary resources, deprives her 
of the power of giving schooling to her children, and in other ways providing for 
their moral and physical welfare; k. obliges her in short, to leave them to the 
e.mptations of the street, fruitful in juvenile crime. 

* “Tilait tore are certain portions of the law of hudband and wife which bear 
unjustly on the husband, as for instance, that of making him responsible for his 


J 
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made to bo either a plaything or a slave, but that her noble en¬ 
dowments, hue tact, and intellectaal power vfete given her for 
better purposes than they have usually been employed in. But 
tQ the social eflfects of such a change as is now contemplated, we 
shall revert at a futm'e time; for the present, we must confine 
oui'sclves to an examination of the law as it now stands. 

We have seen that, according to Blackstpne, and, indeed, 
according to the common sense of mankind, personal security, 
personal liberty, and the power of retaining private property, are 
among the inalienable rights of human beings ; and that, there¬ 
fore, to deprive a man of all or any of these rights can only he 
justified by the pica that ho misuses them, to the danger of his 
fellows, and hence renders it necessary, for the security of others 
and for the pi'eservatioii of the public peace, that he should ho re¬ 
strained. But, says the common law of England—we again <piotc 


wife^s debts contracted before marriage, even altliougli lie may have no fortune 
■with her. Her power aUo, after marriage, pf contracting debts in tlic name of 
her husband, for which lie is rcspousible, is too unlimited, and often produces 
much injustice. 

“That in rendering the husband responsible for the culire maintenance of Ids 
family, the law expresses the necessity of uu age, wiien tlic nutu was tlic only 
money-getting agent; but that since the custom of the country has greatly 
changed in this respect tlic position of the female sexj the law of maiutcnance 
no longer meets the whole case. That since modern civilisation, in indelinitely 
cxteiuling the splusrc of occupation for women, has in some measure broken 
down their pecuniary dependence upon men, it is tfinp that legal protection be 
tlirown over the produce of their labour, and that in entering the state of mar¬ 
riage, tliey no longer pass fj’om freedom into the condition of a slave, ail whoso 
earnings belong to his master and not to himself. '■ 

“That the Taws of various foreign countries arc in this respect much more 
just than onr own, and alFord precedent foi’ a more liberal legislation than pre- ^ 
vails in England;—and your Petitioners therefore humbly pray that your’ 
Honourable House will take tlic foregoing allegations into consideration, and 
apply such remedy as to its wisdom shall seem lit— 

** And your Petitioners will ever pray.’’ 

“ Lht of Si^nafures mncHtmuiff the above. 


“Axna BlACKWKIiL, 

Isa Blagdkn, 

Elizabeth Babrett Biiowbixg, 
Sarunba Browxing, 

Mfia. Cahltle, 

Majry Cowden Clabke, 
Chaklotte Cush max, 

Amelia B. Edwards, 

Eliza E. Fox; 

Mbs. Gaskell, 

Matilda M. Hays, 

Maby Howitt, 


Axna Mary Howitt, 
Anna Jameson, 
(jERALniXE JeWSBURY, 
Mrs. Ijoudon, 

Mrs. Lovell, 

Harriet Martineau, 
Honrle. Julia Maynard, 
Mary Mohl, 

Bessie Rayaku Parkes, 
Mrs. Reid, 

Barbara LEifai Smith, 
•Afiss Stukch.” 


^rhe above petition was presented to both Houses of Parliament,•Maro^i^ 
14tb, 1S&6, with upwards of 3000 signatures. 
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Blftckstone,—“ The husband and vrifo are one person in law ; thnt 
is, the very heing or legal existence of the tvoman is suspended 
during the marriage" We might here object to the very strange 
way of effecting a '.anion, by suspending the legal existence of one 
of the parties, were we disposed to jest; but the subject is too 
grave, and Ave will simply ask what crime the woman has coni' 
inittcd by the act of marriage, that she is instantly deprived of all 
civil rights, wliiclv in most countries is consider(3d as the punish¬ 
ment of felouY i* It is clear that the original law of nature affords 

w 

no foundation for such an enactment; marriagomakes no mental 
cliange in the individual; the ivill remains as strong, the reason 
as clear as bofoio; individual needs are as separate as ever, indi¬ 
vidual health suffers, or vice versd^ Avithout tlic participation of 
the ofJier party. The identity of Imsband and Avife, tlicrefore, 
must he reckoned among legal iietions, wliioh have no foundation 
in fact, hut arc mere couveniont mwles of speech, invented hy 
hiAvycrs, and used for particular purposes, l.et us see whether 
the purpose be good enough,tor its working yullicicutlv advan¬ 
tageous to justify tlio JVaining a law on false premises. 

The objects of marriage are not merely those of the animal: 
man is a rational being, partaking of a higher nature than the 
brute creation. The nurture and education of children forms, 
no doubt, one, and a very large part of tlic duties of married life; 
but the mutual ineiteniciit to all good .and noble deeds, the dis¬ 
interested affection, tin? S!i])port in sickness and soitoaa*, Avhich 
render the union a spiritualized and holy intercourse, are no less 
a part of the intended objects of marriugo ; and these are tlie free 
growth of a noble nature cultivated to its highest point, so that 
all its impulses {ire controlled and halaiiccrl by the rational aa-iU, 
Hut have Ave ever found tliat the best mode of cultivating the 
higlier virtues AA'as to take away, as far ns the laAV can do it, all 
the common rights of our nature, auif-Lo leave llic individual in a 
slate of Utter subjection? All the experiences of slavery unite 
in one loud contradiction to so monstrous a proposition ; and it 
is not in free England that it ought to be entertained for an 


instant. 

“But,** say the apologists for the ancient common law, '^A\diy 
complain ? not one hnsbahd in a thousand ever takes advantage 
of tlic power it gives.'' Wc should say that this formed a good 
reason for the repeal of a law so little in accordance Avith tho 
present feelings of the nation, tUit none but bad men resort to it. 
Let us suppose for an instant that the law had extended the 
liusband's power to the life as well as the person and property of 
the Avife. No doubt this riglifrAvould have been very rarely used; 
■^t it might have happened that a violent man might have killed 
ms wile, and pleaded the law in justification of the murder. 
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Would it then have been any vckUd ftTgument against the repeal 
of a la^ so liable to abuse, to retoork that “itwas -well the wife 
should know'lierself to be utterly in the hands of her husband 
that we might trust to the usual affection of a man for his wife; 
and that in fact the instance complained of was an exceptional 
case, not common enough to justify the alteration of a Avholesome 
system/' The natural answer would have been, “No law can be 
good or wholesome which gives a had manu,tbe 'liberty to do with 
impunity what a good man's conscience would prevent him from 
attempting.” 

The fact is, that the real objection to the alteration of old 
laws lies in the conservative instinct of Ahe human animal. We 
' talk largely of reason as the peculiar gift of man; argue points 
very plausibly, till some obstinate thinker chooses to examine the 
argument more closely, and discovers a flaw—for wliich we call 
him ill names, and hate him,o-and all this time never suspect that 
this array of excellent reasons is an effect rather than a cause; 
and that it means little else than fliat man, ashamed of acting, 
like his cat or his horse, from the mere impulse of nature, is 
seeking to disguise from himself and others the real motive for 
the course he is pursuing. Insurrections and revolutions are, 
for the most part, nothing more than the consequences of the 
same obstinate perseverance in an old course, in spite of altered 
circumstances, as is evinced by a pair of old carriage-horses, who 
determinately move abreast when turned out to pastui'e. If reason 
had any shaj'e in the matter, tlie altered circumstances would sug¬ 
gest a change of proceeding; hut instead of this, men usually fence 
themselves round with the “ wisdom or their ancestors,” or some 
otJier equally inexpugnable fortification, aiid^ thus avoid the 
trouble of recurring to first principles. “ Quatuor vero sunt 
maxima comprehendendte veritatis offendicula,” says good old 
Roger Bacon, “quie omnofli quemcuuque sapientem impediunt 
, . . viz., fragilis et indignce auctoritatis exempium, consue- 

tudinis diuturaitas, vulgi sensus imperiti, et proprim igiiornntia3 
occultatio, cum ostentationc sapientiee apparatus. His omnis 
homo involvitur, omnis status occupatur. Nam quilibet in sin¬ 
gulis artibus vitae et studii et omnis negotii tribus pcssimis ad 
caBdem coilclusionem utitur arguraentis, scil. hoc exemplificatum 
est per majores, hoc consuetum est, hoc vulgatum est, ergo 
tenenditm.”’ Were we to proceed with our quotation, we might 
he thou^i uneourtcous towards our opponents, and we will 
therefore merely add the^ clear-headed old monk's opinion as to 
the results of this^ m muck lauded respect for ancient custom;— 
TJbi hcec tria dominantur,” exclaims be, “nulla ratio mo vet, 
nullum jus judical nulla lex ligat, fee locum non habet, naturae 
dictamen perit . . preevtdet vitium, virfeus extinguitmt** 
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folsitas regnat, veritas exsixflSatur.”^ Verily, our so much 
boasted nineteenth century h|is many features of the thirteenth 
still retnaimiig* 

But to return t© the effects of the common law as it now 
stands, which cannot he better illustrated than by some cases 
selected from the many which have come under our notice. We 
A\ill not here insist on the severe limitation of personal liberty 
which it permits, as th^it is not any part of the question imme¬ 
diately under discussion; but we may he permitted to say, en 
passant, thht Imd so gross an infringement of the rights of the 
citizen, as took place in the case of Mrs. Cochrane,f occurred 
with regard to a man, in consequence of any obsolete law still 
lingering in the Statute Book, the next Session of Parliament 
would have seen the repeal of*the statute at the instance of 
the judge who had heon obliged to give sentence in the case; 
and we have yet to Icaru that an Kiiglisli %co7nan is less a free 

* “ There arc four obstacles to the understanding of tratli, which stand in 
the way of every wise man, viz., the example of weak and unworthy autlioritics, 
lengtli of custom, the opinion of the ignorant vulgar, and the concealment of 
ignorance under an ostentatious form of science. These entangle every man, 
and take their jdaee in all conditions of life: for whatever art, study, or busi¬ 
ness we arc engaged arc met by these three worst possible arguments, 

all tending to the same conclusion, i.e., tliis is according to the custom of our 
ancestors,—this is customary,—this is usually thought, thei’efore to be believed. 
Where these hold dominion jio reason moves, no justice decides, no law binds; 
right has no place, the dictates of nature arc unheard, vice prevails, virtue is 
extinguished, falscliood reigns, truth is banished .”—Optfs Mr/Jits, 1. i. 

j* K^lr. Justice Cojpridgc’s judgment in re Cochrane^ S, Dowling’s P.C., 630, 
The fad s were briefly tlifsc.—A writ of habeas corpus had been granted to 
the wife, who having been tronght into the power of the husband hg stmtagm, 
hud since that time oeeti kept in confineMcnt bg him, By the return to the writ 
it appeared tliat the parties had lived together for about three years after their 
marriage on terms of apparent affection, and had two children; that in May, 
1836, Sirs. Cocliraue withdrew herself and offspring from his house and protec¬ 
tion, and had resided away from him against hi.s will for nearly four years. 
While absent from her husband, Mrs. Cochrane had always resided with licr 
mother, nor was there the slightest imputation on her honour. In ordering 
her to be restored to her husband, the learned Judge, after stating the question 
to be whether by the common law the husband, in order to prevent his nnfe 
flora eloping, has a right to confine her in his own dwelling house^ and restrain 
her from libertg for an indtfiniti time, using no cruelty nor imposing any hard¬ 
ship or unnecessary restraint ou lus part, and on hers there being ho reason 
from licr past conduct to apprehend that slic will avail herself of iier absence 
from his control to injure either his honour or his property, stated “ that there 
could be no doubt of the general dominion which the law of England attributes to 
the hushund over the mfe}^ Jii Bacon’s Abridgment, title “Baron and Feme,” 
B. 9, it is stated thus—" The husMnd liath by law power and dominion over 
Ills wife, and mag keep her bgforce within the bomds of dutg; md mag beat her, 
but not in a violent or cruel manner.” This is plain language, and justifies 
^ assertion that the conimtm law views the relation, of husband and wife as 
of master and bondwoman. A hired servant could not he so treated. 
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citizen tliau nn English But oiir business now is with 

the working of the law as regards property. We will take a case 
of extreme hardship, 'where no one was in fault but the law, to 
begin with:— 

Ml'S. - inherited from her father a comfortable property 

before she was married, and had never known any necessity to 
economise. She married; and having great confidQuee in her husband, 
and never having been used to think about money matters, omitted 
to have her property settled on herself. The husband died very sud¬ 
denly shortly after their marriage, without having made a will, and all 
her property is gone to a nephew of her husband—a man almost a 
stranger to her. Slie is now very much replaced in her circumstances, 
and living, for the iii'st time in her life, under the pi’essurc of narrow 
means.” 


The change proposed in the law would entirely meet this evil, 
by restoring to the niame(le,voman the civil riglils of whicli site 
is now d(^prived. 

T'hc next case is one of a dilfereittt kind, and sliows an unprin¬ 


cipled man laying a plan to avail himself of the law for the 
worst purposes:— 

“ Mr. A-, who is about 40 years old, was born of respectable 

jiarents, but had no proj^erty of his own. Durv'g tlie last nine years 
he has lived in a small market town as an assistant in a business, of 
which he gradually assumed the chief management. In the same 
town there lived, with her brother, a yoiMg lady whose parents 
were dead, and who jmssessed about 3000/. Of tins iimouiit, a part, 
yielding 30/. a year, was settled upon Iut ; the rest was at lier own 
disposal. My. A—^— made her an offer oi'j idurriage, whicli was 
accepted. One of his relations urged on liiin and lier brother the 
])ropriety of settling upon her an additional povtioh of the ])roperty. 

The brother did not concern himself about tlit; matter. Mr. A- 

seemingly acciuiesced, and the, deed was ])reparcd; but he found means 
to delay its coin))letion* till the time fixed for the marriage had arrived. 
Then he discovered clauses in it which were objeetionaljlti, and pro¬ 
posed modifications, suggesting that it could be just as well completed 
after the marriage. The lady was cpiite ready to trust him. Just 
before going to church, however, his signature to a deed, by which 
dB500 was settled on her, was with great difficulty obtained. He jn'o- 
fessed an intention to purchase a business; meanwhile, a wedding jour¬ 
ney, and visits to relations and friends, occupied some months, and no 
desirable business presenting itself, they .returned to her native town, 
where they boarded with her brother. Finding his old situation vacant 
he resumed it, but. gave out that he was still seeking a profitable invest¬ 
ment of the funds acquired with his wife. Some months passed thus; 

Mrs. A-Avas surprised to find how difficult it was either to purchase 

a desirable business or to invest capital satisfactorily, but the difficulties 

Mr. A-pointed out only increased her confidence in his sagacitj^. 

At length he disappeared, and as suddenly his master’s wife and one of 
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her children disappeared also. The husband found himself not only 
minus a wife and child, but a considerable quantity of plate and linen, 
and half his shirts! Mr. A—, in his capacity of managing assistant, 
had access to his employer’s cellars, and these proved cotfvenient for 
extensive packing operations, in which the mistress of the house pro¬ 
bably assisted, for liquor in considerable quantity, px'eviously known 
to be there, was no longer to be foiind. The mystery was cleared up 

at last by a letter ^froin Mr. A- to one of his triends, dated on 

board ship, off Liverpot-'l, wherein he stated that he was on his way to 

Australia with his late master’s wile, and a sum of 1200/. Mrs. A-, 

on examining into her affairs, soon found from whence this sum was 
obtained, for all the property which by her marriage had become his, 
liad b(*en c-arried off by hei; faithless husband. It appeared that sus¬ 
picions had been entertained of tine great intimacy between Mr. A—— 
and Ills master’s wife for some timo^ and it was probably with a view 
to obtain sutJieiout ready cash for a voyage to Australia with her, that 
lie liad inveigled an unsuspecting wojnaii into the marriage which left 
lier almost a beggar.”"^ 


Another case, Avliiidi inafle eonsidevablo noise at the time, is 
that of Mrs. Glover, the celebrated actress, Hhe had been aban¬ 
doned by her hu.sl)aiid, who lived iu adultery with another woman 
—wo quote h'om recolloctioji merely,—and Mrs. Glover went on 
the stage to procure a maintenance for herself and children. Sho 
was successful, au^ in the re;ceipt of a good salary, when her 
husband applied to the manager, to liavc the salary paid over to 
him. Naturally the cjaiiu was resisted, and it came before a 
court of law; but in'vain :—the husband had the right to his 
wife's earnings; and the judge, tliough with regret, affirmed the 
law to be sucli. •WJuit compromise was afterwards made, or 
whether any, we know liot; the case was reported in tlio news¬ 
papers some yeai's ago, and we can only recollect the main fea¬ 
tures of it, 

The many cases of this kind whicit have been communicated 
to ns make it difficult to know where to stop; perhaps the one 
we shall now give is one of the most flagrant, since there was no 
oversight on the part of the wife, and the law left her no means 
of protecting herself. A gentleman in one of the northern 
counties failed in business: his wife, with praiseworthy spirit, 
turned her talents to account by setting up a fashionable mil¬ 
linery establishment with the assistance of her friends, which 
proved so successful that slie not only maintained herself atid 
husband, but realized a considerable fortune, sufficieht^to enable 
her to leave business and live comfortably on the proceeds of 
her savings. The husband during all this time did nothing to 

# It may be gratifying to our readers to learn that the father of Mr. A— 
lia# resolved to leave tSn |froperty which he had intended for his sou to the 
^raaii whom he had, hy his deception, reduced jx) comparative poverty, 
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bring, in any iucotne, and was supported by bis wife. After a 
tlpae,.be;Sied, and left a ViiWj hy y^hich. he bequeathed his'lai/e's 
property to his oum illegitiviate childre^i! Slio was left in 
poverty, and is now a milliner again ! A soxaewlmt similar case 
occurred lately, where a poor woman, deserted by her husband, 
had been sot up as a laundress by some friends who pitied her. 
She, too, succeeded, and contrived, besides maintaining herself 
and children, to save a comfortable sum for old age, wliicli she 
placed in a savings hank. The husband olionced to hear that 
she was well to do in the world, went to the savings bunk, and 
required that bis wife's stock should be paid to ])im. When slie 
next went to tlie hank she found that savings of years had 
disappeared, and she was again penniless! 

These arc evils for which nq remedy hut a change in the law 
can avail, for a woman cannot seek redress in a court of equity 
unless sho has fortune sulpcient to, pay the cost, and this the 
common law effccliuilly prevents: nay, Avhen the wrong is done 
by will, as in one of the above cat^'s, it is not even known until 
it is too late to meet it elfectually. No doubt, out of the thou¬ 
sands of raavritjd couples in l^ugluncl, very many will be fouml 
■who live too ha]>pily together ever to feel the jiressure of tltc law ; 
and wo may h(*re instance tlic county of Kent, where the proiit 
of her bop-picking is invariably appropriated to the ■woman's own 
use, and wIkto the comfort of the iamilv is materiallv increased 
by that arrangement; for it usually p]*ovi/les decent clotliing and 
bedding; and sometimesalso a present from fiie wife to the husband, 
in token of grateful affection. But this .is in spite of, not in con¬ 
formity to, .the law; and, like the separate jrading of wives in the 
City of London, is a merely local custoin, Mdiicb may be quoted 
to show that tlie object pro])ose(l by the petitioners, so far from 
creating family disunion, Inis had no sucli evil consequences during 
a long period of time, but it docs not lessen, except in a small 
portion of the country, and in ii limirnd degree, the evils resulting 
from the common law. Indeed, so hazardous is it thought by 
fathers in general, to leave their daughter’s property in the hands 
of the husband, according to the so much lauded custom of our 
ancestors, that none who can afford to pay legal expenses, trust 
their.^roperty on so frail a foundation as the intended hnshands 
pnidence and integrity: by a fresh liciion of law, the identity of 
man and wife is virtually abrogated, and his consent is required 
before nfahiage* to the placing the property in the hands of a 

* It isprpbably not generally known that, when once a woman has accepted 

offer of inarr^e, all she, h^» or cjtpsets to Lave, becomes virtually the 
property of the man thus as a husband;. aud,ho gift ordped- ^e- 

cutrf by her between the perioa of ^ocptance and the marri^e ia j6cjd tol>e 
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third person, who in his turn binds himself to pay the proceeds 
to the wife, and reserve the principal for the children. Thus, by 
a marriage settlement, as the transaction is called, the common 
law is so far defeated, and the wife re-enters upon a part of her 
civil rights. But this gives rise to strange contradictious in legal 
decisions; and as will generally happen where law is founded on 
false principles, the injustioe originally done to the woman some¬ 
times rebounds on ike husband, but more frequently on the 
children.* The difficulty of meeting, by any legal decision, tliQ 
complicated relations of such a stale of society as ours, is en 
liancod by the cunflicting usages of e(|uity and common law in 
tliese points, *aud their'^ uncertainty involves and entangles all 
testamentary provisions, for a new decr(?o in ecpiity may reverse 
former ones, and send his properiw into a line which the hjstator 
never contemplated. That this is no exaggerated siatenient of the 
inconveniouccs resulting from the ])i«esent law will easily he seen 
by referring to any law treatise oii tlio subject; for it is not even 
yet decided, witli regard to what are technically termed tlie wife's 
c/iosc-s inwhether the husband has power over them or 
not ;t and it remains douhlful whether lie mav not defeat her 


valid ; for were she peftsiited to gi\c away, or otliorwissc self Jo her property, 
ho Mf/f/d he dmfppoiiifed of the wr(/Jth he holed to vi making the offer —K 
llopcr, “Law of iliishand and ’VVitV,'^ hooL i. ehap. xiii. 

* la tile ease {liillingsleg v. Critchet^ 1 B. C. C., 207, overruling Swinnock 
V. Crlsp)^ it was lieltl, tlait it mother married to a second husband was not bound 
to maiataiu her children by tlic firsl, ou the ground that the husband took all 
her interest; and this,»thoug]i tiie fatlior Imd made a provision for her by his 
will, and she had a scpai'aic esiatc.”—Again, where the plahdiff v. 

the Duchess ofAtkoI,% PsXk., 477) was the daughfer of llie Buclicss by a former 
marriage, and part of the question being as to 80/. maintenance, directed by the 
will of the phiintiff*s father. Lord Itardwicke said, that, ‘as to compelling the 
niotlier to maintain her ohildron out of her o*vii property, that was going too 
far.* ”—“It was \\Q\i[{Caoendish Mercer, 5 Vcs., 105, n.) tliat, although the 
father be not of ability, the mother was not bound to maintain the children out 
of an income of 4000/. a year.”—/^.Wharton’s “Laws relating to the Women 
of Kngland,” p. 82. 

When a married woman was charged with the murder of her illegitimate child, 
three years old, by omitting to supply it with proper food, Mr. Baron Alderson 
held that ghe could not be convicted, unless it were shown that tlie husband 
supplied her with food to give io the child, and that she wilfully neglected to 
give it. The learned Judge said, “ There is no distinction between the ease of an 
apprentice and that of a bastard child, and the wife is onlg the servant of the 
hftstmid, according to the ctisc before Mr. J ustice Lawrence, and ®an only be 
made criminally responsible by omitting to dediver the food to the child with 
which she had been supplied by her husband.’*— Ib., p. 103. 

j- “ Ckoses in action in legal phrase, sillies property which may''cveiitually 
come to tlie wife, but is not vet hers., “ The reader must consider the power 
of the Kushand to assign for value his wife’s reversionary choses in action as a 
not yet feially settled. The opinions of most of the modern, equity 
judges have been doubtfol upon the subject; buLI am not aware of ai\y judicial 
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inheritanoe, even after his death, of property coming to her from, 
h^ own family. We quote from the Report already alluded to^ 
the following summary of the 

‘'Conflict between Law and EquiTV. 


Law. 

1. By the common law, the wife 
lius no property of her own; her per¬ 
sonal estate ansolutclv, and her real 
estate during coverture, are licr hus¬ 
band’s .—Lord Mansjkld, 


2. By the common law, the Avif^ 
has no separate power of contracting. 
She can neither sue nor be sued .—Per 
Lord iluufjield, * 


3. Marriage is an ahsolutc gift to 
the husband of the goods, &c., ol which 
the wife wjis naturally possc^^o(l at \ he 
time (>f marrhige, and of such of Iter 
goods and personal chattels as come to 
her during marriu;^c.— Lord <M'c. 

4. if a husband obtain a judgment 
for a debt due to liis wife at law, he 
is,cntitled to the whole fund. 

5. So with respect to a legacy, the 
husband may aj)])ro]>riatG the whole, 
if the executor pays it him. - * 

6. A woman, by law, oamiot dispose 
of her property, nor make a will with¬ 
out the concurrence <tf her husband. 

If a wife ean'ics on a sepmate 
trade, even with her husband’s con¬ 
sent, he is entitled to all the prollts. 
<**" 4 A.d. 614. 


Equitt. 

1. Everykind of property, including 
estates in fccsiviple, and cliattels p(‘T- 
sonal, maybe subject to a trust for the 
wife’s separate use, wiiichwili be sup¬ 
ported in equity. 

Slip may disjiosc of such property as 
if she were a feme sq^v. 

She -Inuy dispose of her savings as 
of the jjrmcipul. 

2. Equity alh>ws a married woman 
to sue Mherever she has a clear right. 
She niav even sue her husband, when 
tlierc is no other way of asserting her 
righk against him .—Per Lord Ijonffh- 
b%rOMfjh. 

Being considered a fetfie sole in re¬ 
spect oi' her property, she may be sued 
on iicr own contract with respect to 
such property. 

3. Jf land tjr personalty be left to a 
nianicd woman, for licr separate use, 
e\eu witlioiit the inf crvcntion of trus¬ 
tees, (‘(juity s(‘curcs such property for 
her se[iaratiO use. 

4. If it is necessary to have recourse 

to equity, ^eqiitfy will compel him to 
secure a ‘provision for his wife out of 
the fund. ’ 

5. Equity will compel a settlement 
in such a case. 

6. She may in equity. 

7. Equity gi^•e$ ilie profits to the 
wife, if the trade is carried on out of 
her separate estate. 


opinion or decision, that the assignee could not j*etain his purchase against the 
wife’s litlF' by survivorship, except tlie decision of the present Master of the 
Rolls, ^ind a dictum of Sir William Grant, M.ll., that a husband can dispose 
of his wife’s property in expectancy against every one but liis wife gurviviug 
him. On the contrary side of the question stand the names of Lords Hard- 
wicke, Kbg, and Alvanley, . , . Sir Thomas Plumer’s decree is, 1 believe, the 
first decision that the t^oermmr^ iritercstS of the wife in choses in action can¬ 
not be assigned by her husband, even for value, %o as to bar her title by eur- 
vivorship/*^-JaoGb*8 “Appendix to Bright’s Roper,” p. 449.., * 
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Law, 

8. Deeds of separation are not valid 

at law.— Marshall v. Rutton^ 8 T, R, 

* 

9. A husband cannot give or grant 
any estate to his wife, either in j)os- 
session, reversion, or remainder, though 
an exception under the*Statute of Uses 
has been introduced.” • 

On tlieso contradictions the Report very properly observes,— 

“ We think it self-evident that the statements wtj have thus made 
as to the existing law of the hind (by which it will bo seen that two 
different sets of courts dispense diametrically opposite rules, and, in 
point of fact, two distinct codes, ©n the all-important subject of 
marriage), arc most discreditable to our system of laws, if any claim 
for principle or comprehensive views shoiild be set up for them, 

“ It appears, however, to your Committee, that the operation of the 
law is even more rcimdieusibro than its want of scientific character and 
uniformity, 

“ Under the present law, the practice in society is, that among the 
u})per and wealthier classes parents rarely allow their daughters to 
many without securing for them some provision by the interposition 
of trustees. If tiff, woman has property, she may by this mode 
secure the separate en joy incut of it to herself. So, also, any relative 
or friend, who tlcsiri's to give separate property to a married woman, 
may secure the posscssioit of it to her by law without the least right 
of interfereiiec on the pai*t of the husband. Rut in all cases whore 
parties rnai’ry without any ante-nuptial contract, and where property 
is bequeathed to, or^eqpired by the wife, without the technical words 
which create sojiarato pntjierty, such ])roperty and aequisitious fall into 
the possession niuf absolute power of the husband. 

“ The operation of these laws is, that tlie rich arc enabled, in many 
cases, to ^void the harshiu'ss of the eomrppu law, from which the middle 
classes, and those too ])oor to encounter the expenses of courts of 
equity, arc unable to otscape. - - . The petitions which have been 

presented to l^ai’liamont during the present Session, signed by about 
24,000 persons, show that public attention is attracted to the subject, 
and we have reason to believe that the existing law operates grievously 
in society. 

“ Your Committee, therefore, are clearly of opinion that it is the 
duty of the legislature to amend the present state of the law affecting 
the property of married women, and to introduce one uniform rule, 
based on general principles, which shall keep in view all tl^o relations 
of the married state, be applicable to all classes, and be administered 
by all comets of justice, whether of law or equity,” 

It would be difficult to account for so strangely contradictory 
a»8tate of the law were^we not aware that it has descended to us 
from barbarous times, when physical strength was held to be tho 


Equity. 

8. In equity, it may be considered 
as at present settled, that such deeds 
. . . are valid .—% Bright's H, andW. 

9. Although gifts of property by the 
husband aun the wife are . . . void 
in law, yet they will be supported in 
equity/’ 
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b0st claim to authority, and the sword the only title* to an 
^tate. In such a state of society women were in great measure 
at the,mercy of those who were rich enough to buy, or strong 
0n*?ugh to seize them ; and the provisions of our common law, so 
far from being founded ou the refined idea of an affection so strong 
that two existences might by its influence merge into one—as 
some sentimental chapters in modern law treatises assume,—are 
precisely those wliich belong to tho relatiop of'master and bond¬ 
woman; as indeed might ho expected from the age in which this 
law assumed its principal features. The slave could not possess 
property; whatever lie earned, or was bestowed upon him, became 
his master’s; his testimony was not received in courts of law; he 
could neither sue nor be sued; and instead of property and civil 
rights, he received lodging, clothing, and food. This is precisely 
the state of a wife by die common law of England ; but in pro¬ 
portion as greater refuiemjmt modified our views of woman’s 
position in the world, the courts oJ* ciiuity have endeavoured to 
remedy the faulty principles of i\. rude age by various con¬ 
trivances. Hence the disci’epanoy between the two systems; not 
very surprising when tlic cause of it is considered. 

It might have been imagined that wdien the unsuitahleiiess of 


the old law to present needs was so patent tl^t one large portion 
of the community scrupled not to make a considerable outlay in 
order to escape from its grasp, lliat alone would have been held a 
sufficient reason for its abandonment. »Not at all!—tho cou- 
seivative instinct is stronger than logic; and Koger Bacon's 
three bad arguments still influence many minds on this as well 
as otJier questions. The ‘'custom of our,ancestors,” when the 
baron’s wife was his chattel,—“ length i 
frozn the time 


of custom,” enduring 


■ “ When wild iu woods the noble savage ran,”— 

and tho “ usuid ojiinion” 'of those who never think at all,—arc 
in favour of the present law; and though t^vo learned ex-chan- 
cellors and many barristers of note, who arc theinsolvos both 
husbands and fathers, wish to sec tho law placed on a less 
anomalous footing, there are still persons to be found who can 
see no injustice iu any s 3 ’stem sanctionod by long usage. 

The fact is, that these ancient usages were suited to the people 
and the times amid Avhich they hud tlieir origin, and form a curious 
record a' state of manners which has passed away; fur bo it 


^ When Edward I. required his nobility to produce the title deeds of their 
estates, William, Karl of Warrenne, when called upon to produce his, threw 
his swOrd upon the table, cxolaimiug, With this my ancestor won his 
lancte when he came in with William the Bastard, and with this wifi I jnaintain 
them.'* The King pressed the matter of the title deeds no further. 
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remembered, that the common law of England is nothing more 
than a collection of the customs of old time, and the recorded 
decisions founded upon tliese at a later period;—customs, in 
many instances, very foreign to our present habits and modes of 
thinking, and which in a more civilized age Avould never have 
grown into usage. In modern times, for instance, who believes 
that “ the wife is^only the servant of the husband,” though it has 
pleased Baron Alderson, on the authority of our ancestors, so to 
decide;* and who docs not feel tliat he would degrade himself, 
no less than his wife, by assuming such to be tlie case ? Yet, if 
any man should ho found willing to bear the oblof[uy which such 
a course of conduct woiUd probably entail upon him, the laws of 
l'h)glaud, so chary of the liberty of the subject in other cases, 
liand over to him tlie woman h» has sworn to protect and to 
cliorish, us the slave of his caprices, and the vi(*tim of his pro¬ 
fligacy. It is not in consequence of, but in spite of the law, 
that the domestic relations of this country arc generally on a 
])etter footing than in manothers; it is becauso Englishmen, 
for the most part, disdain to avail themselves of a law at variance 
with their feelings, tliat il. has been allowed to stand so long as a 
monument of ancient barbarism; an<l but that several flagrant 
cases of injustice Jrew attention to the subject, it might have 
remained untliougbt-of till it gradually sank into desuetude; 
but profligate meu have availed themselves of this evil power, 
and it is therefore bettfjr that it should at once be taken from 
them. 

There is notbinj^ in the mere fact of an agreement between 
two p(M'sous to pass the rest of their lives togetlier, which entitles 
social law to interfere, unless some consequences are likely to result 
from it which might be prejudicial to the pul)lie. «uch would 
be the neglect or abandomuent of children,—and society has the 
full right to take measures to preveuf 41118; but as, from the very 
nature of animal instincts, this is mote likely to take place on 
the part of the father than the mother, so the despotic power 
granted to the husband over the wife’s property and eanaings is 
little calculated to attain its ostensible object. The more natural 
arrangement would be, la make a common fund at marriage, by, 
mutual consent, for the benefit of the children, whenever there is 
sufficient property so to do; the principal of w^hich should be 
placed beyond the power of cither party; but, in other respects, to 
leave to each that liberty of action which belongs to Me citizens 
of a free state. But instead of this, our law endeavours to com¬ 
pensate one wrong by another. Creditors must not be defrauded; 
therefore, as the act of maj'i'iage deprives the woman of all her 


♦ F, Squire’s case, 2 Stark. 340. 
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proportYj and gives it to her husband, he is made liable for all the 
debts >vhicb his wife may have contracted before her marriage, 
thus a large field is opened fur fraud of all sorts. It is a 
fiijatter of history, w^e believe, that in the early part of the last 
century, and until the passing of the Marriage Act rendered such 
transactions impossible, ladies of more distinction than principle 
could find men willing, for a slight douceur, to go through the 
ceremony of marriage with them, on an understanding that they 
should part as soon as it was over. The man pocketed his fee, the 
unworthy clergyman did the like, and the lady had her certificate 
of marriage to stop the moutlis of pressing creditors. Thus the 
law itself assisted the fraud. But thougli in this form it cannot 
now be repeated, and tlie creditor is secured, the husband is not; 
and uu unprincipled w^oman who has large debts which she is 
unable to pay, may make a bond fide marriage, and shift the onus 
from her own shoulders to those of her unsuspecting spouse;—a 
species of Ihuul whicli cannot be giiardod against., unless by 
abrogating the law wliich makes it possible. The following case 
is one in point, and its truth can he vouched for ;—we suppress 
the names. 

A. marries B., with whom he gets nothing ; ho makes a settle¬ 
ment upon her of bis own property, and bg^tows also a sura 
for the purchase of wedding clothes. J^efore marriage, B., on 
being asked, tells A. tliaf. slie luis a few debts, and she names the 
amount in round numbers, to wltich he makes no objection, and 
tells her that he will pay the whole. After the marriage, A. dis¬ 
covers that the debts arc treble the amount mentioned to him: 
he has no remedy; he must pay them, fort she is his wife. A 
few weeks after marriage, B., who has already ij. large stock of 
clothes, and was indebted to a haberdasher before marriage 
about 30Z., goes to the same tradesman, unknown to her hiisbaud, 
and contracts afresh debt oY 40L for many extravagant articles 
of dress. The haherdaslter knows that slie has been manied 
since she contracted the former debt, but he does not apply 
for payment before giving fresh credit; ho merely makes secret 
inquiries if the husband is able to pay. A,, therefore, knows 
nothing of the transaction till he is informed of it by the amount 
of the bill. He is advised to pay it. Fortunately for him, she 
enters 4nto an adulterous connexion shortly after, and he is 
delivered fmm a wife who could and would have ruined him. 
Cases of this kind are of such frequent oocuiTence that most of our 
readers will be able to furnish others from their own recollection. 
Wetliinkwe have sufficiently redeemed our pledge of showing 
tb^. tbe law as it stands does not woric well. 

The Society for the Amendment of the Law, taking all thia 
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into consideration, proposes the following project for a new law 
of property, as to married women:— 

“ 1. The common jaw rules, wliich make marriage a gift of all the 
woman’s personal property to the husband, to be repealed. 

2. Power in a married woman to hold separate property by law, as 
she now may in equity, 

“3. A woman in;^rr 3 ’ing without any ante-nuptial contract, to retain 
her property and aftei* acquisitions and earnings as if she were a 
feme sole. 

“ 4. A married woman, having separate property, to be liable on 
her separate contracts, whether made before or after marriage. 

“ 5. A husband not to b^ liable for the ante-nuptial debts of his wife 
any further than any property brought to him by his wife under set¬ 
tlement extends. ^ 

“ 6. A married woman to have the power of making a will; and on 
her death intestate, the principle of the statute of distributions as 
to her husband’s personalty mutatis ‘mutandis to apply to the property 
of the wife. 

“ 7. The rights of succession betweem husband and wife, whether as 
to real or personal estate, to curtesy or dower, to be framed on prin- 
cijdes of equal justice to each party.” 


In this recommendation, the Society has no doubt been influ- 
enced by the example of the United States of America, which, 
after having adopted the conumm law of England in r(3gard to 
the proptu'ty of married^ women, gradually became sensible of its 
inapplicability to present times,and have applied the remedy by 
repealing it in most of the States. Vermont appears to have 
taken the lead in ibis change, by enacting, in 1847^ that “ the 
rents, issues, and prohts of the real estate of any married woman, 
and the interest 5f the husband in her riglit to the same, whether 
acquired before or after marriage, shall be exempt from attach¬ 
ment or execution for the sole debt of. the husband; and no cou- 


* Duriug a debate iu tlui New York Legislature of 1810, upon a “Bill to 
incorporate the New York Teiualc Benevolent Society,” several members ex¬ 
pressed a wish for n reform in the laws relating to the property of married 
women, Mr. Loomis advocated the bill as one step towards recognising the 
separate existence of females. “1 long,” said Mr. Culver, “to sec the day 
when legislation siiall give to women some rigid of j)Ossessiou on their own 
property.” Mr. Stoddard said he sljould “bo glad to see the day when the 
female sex should have their own control over their own property; wh^i they 
should be no longer subjected to the caprice and oppi'cssion ana the ill-treat- 
incnt of the vicious men to whom it may be llieir lot to be united.” Mr. 
M‘Murray “hoped the period would soon an*ivc when very great and serious 
alterations would be made in our statutes relative to the rights of married 
women. These laws have been handed down to us from dark feudal times, and 
are not consistent with the better, wiser, purer spirit of the age.”—HurlbuVs 
“fcsays on Human Rights imd then Guarantees,” chap, viii., published at New 
y*kmi845. 
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T0.yano4 of the huahand during coverture of such right or interest 
§hsi.il'lie valid, unless the same be in deed executed jointly by the 
husband and wife. Married women may devise their real estate, 
of any interest therein, descendible to their •heirs/'* In 1848, 
tho great state of New York followed the example, and extended 
the principle yet further, and it is now adopted also in Pennsylvania 
as well as in New England, in Texas, California, and the nowly- 
scttled states, where a married woman is allowed, with more or 
less modification, the same riglits over property as if she were 
single. We have had it in our power to inejuire closely into the 
working of the law, and in no instance have we heard any com¬ 
plaint of domestic inconvenience arising from tho change. On 
the contrary, no women in the world are more devoted to their 
duties in private life than thote of America. Thus, we are not 
treading in a new and unknown path in recommending this 
alteration in the law of England as a necessary consequence of 
advancing civilization; we are hut following up a course of thought 
and action which our transatlantic iciudred have already adopted, 
and, as it seems, witli satisfactory resuUs. 

“ I'he revised statutes of New York/' says the Pev. F. Chan- 
ning, in answer to the queries of Sir Erskine Perry, “in tho years 
1848-1849, provide that‘the real and persg«al property of any 
female who mav lieroafter marry, and which she shall owp at the 
time of her marriage, and the rents, issues, and profits thereof, 
. . . shall not bo subject to the dispo^^ql of her husband, nor 

he liahlb for Jiis debts, but shall continue her sole and separate 
property, as if site wore a single female/ And the laws of Penn¬ 
sylvania provide that ‘ every species and .description of property 
. • , . shall continue to be the property of such woman as fully 

after marriage as before, . . . and shall not be subject to 

execution for the debts or liabilities of her husband,' " etc. 

This principle has also *been adopted by the states of Maine, 
Rhode Island, Micliigaii, Indiana, Wisconsin, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, KeutucJty, Mississippi, Elorida, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, and California, although they have not all adopted it to 
the same extent, or applied it in the same way. 

“ Married women may become possessed of property, real or 
personal, by bequest, gift, purchase, &c., in their own name, and 
as thfKr own property, and may convey and devise real and per¬ 
sonal property, an<l any interest or estate therein, and the rents, 
issues, and profits thereof, in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if they were unmarried, &c/' A nd “ this principle has been 
likewise adapted by the states of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Maud/Peniisylvama, North Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 




* /C'KeaEs ^^Commentaries on AmerioanLaw/'vol: ii., p. 107- 
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pissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Michigan, Indiana, 
Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, although they differ in 
their way of applying the principle/* « 

The laws of New York fnrllier provide that deposits made in 
any savings hank, or other institution of the kind, made by the 
wife, shall bo payable to her only, A wife may also take out a 
patent for lier own invention, and enjoy the profit of it inde- 
peudeuily of her liusLviud. And by a furtlier law passed in 1854, 
“ Any married woman whose husband, either from drunkenness, 
profligacy, or any'other cause, shall neglect to provide for her 
support, or for the support and education of their children, and 
any married woman who inay be deserted by her husband, shall 
have the right in her own nanm to transact business, to receive 
and collect her own earnings •and tl)c earnings of her own 
minor cliildreu, and apply the same for her own support, and the 
supportmnd edu(*ati(>n of Ihu' (diildrcti, free from the control and 
interference of the husband/’ JBy tliis sumo law, the wife in such 
case has the right to bind lAic children as a23prenticeft, and ap¬ 
point guardians. These farther advances made in the same 
direction, after an cxjDerience of six years, avgne that the legis¬ 
lature of New York had not seen any cause to repent of what was 
already done. ^ 

111 Alassachnsctts there is another useful provision made, by 
which a niarrietl woman may at any time make over her property 
to trustees, for lier o\yj*or her children’s benefit, and thus be pro¬ 
tected from either violence or jmjiortuuity on the part of the 
husband. 

Our limits will not'ijllow of our going through tlie provisions 
of the law in eve*ry separate state - the siiecimon we have given 
may suflico to show tliat the change from the old common law of 
England to a system of greater freedom, has thus far at least been 
unattended with any of the evil conserquencos 'which are so freely 
predicted by the admirers of the custom of our ancestors. Every 
fresh step in this matter made by the legislators of America shows 
a further advance towards that equality of rights wliich we firmly 
believe to bo most conducive to hajipiness, as it is most befitting 
rational and responsible .beings who have sejiarate duties to 
perform, the neglect of which, liy the sure law of God and nature, 
will etftail its consequences on tlie individual wife or liuaband. 
If a woman has starved her child by command of her husband, 
she will not escape the moral consequences of the act, tliough the 
common law of England may acquit her hecanso she is, in its 
view, “ his servant/' The remorse, the loss of solace in old age, 
the abhoD’eue'e of her feIlow*crcatures, will fall with full weight 
0 % lior individually; aifd society has no right to condemn any 
intellectual and responsible being to a state of such utter depen- 
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dellce, a6 to make the assertion of her own conscientious feeling of 
right and "Vn-ong illegal. The case is an extreme one, but we 
seldom see the iramotal tendency of a law till we press it to its 
Utmost possible results. 

There is no more fatal error than to suppose that feelings can 
be controlled by law, or virtuous motives of action taught by 
statute. Fear and compulsion are ill elomentjS out of whicli to 
form the domestic aficetions, and the man who has heon unable 
to win his wife's affection by kindness and worth, calculates badly 
if he expects the law to effect wdiat he has liiinsclf failed to do. 
He may intensify hatred by coercion, but ho Avill gain nothing 
else. The same mode of thinking which ^*iow requires that women 
■ shall he kept in subjection to their husbands, both in body and 
soul, lest they sliould fly lVom®tlieir duties, led to the mediajval 
persecution of heretics. It was imagined that a man's belief 
might be coerced, and tliat fi'licn ho had denied his inwaVd con¬ 
viction, from fear of torture, ho had in truth cinl)raced the faith he 
outwardly professed ; but have w^c nV)t long ago seen that all that 
was gained hy suolt conversions was, that a weak hut liitherto 
honest man was tlnis converted iiito a hypocrite and a rogue ? 

The same notion of tlie possibility of making virtue compulsory 
lay at the root of tlie main errors in our ptml code, which are 
bardly even yet acknowledged by a largo portion of the public, 
notwithstanding tlie experimental jn-oof that by changing the 
course'of proceeding, results have been bbtained which were in 
vain sought under the old system. “ But,” as has been w’ell 
observed by a modern writfu-,— 

“ If man is to be considered as a progressive race, it is evident that 
the very notion of progression or imi)roveniont implies a prior deli- 
cienev: . . . the erroneous conclusions in one age which have been 

founded upon fewer facts and imperfect experience, must be removed 
by the enlarged knowledge of*facts, and the more extensive experience 
of another age. And because tlics(MTroneruis conclusions are gradually 
embodied in the form of laws, maxims, customs, and observances which 
eventually command respect for their antiejuity and supposed usefulness 
among one portion of a community, while they are considered to be 
obsolete, oppressive, or useless to another portion, the same progression 
or improvement therefore implies attainment among some, doubt with 
others, and controversy—which is but the effort to elicit with 

a third; ... it implies the inec.ssant, endless exercise of the reason 
of man, ^d the result of that exertion—greater happiness to tlio 
human race.”* 

At. this point of doubt and controversy we are now standing, 
upon almost every question of importance; and a certain degree 
of respect is due to the prejudices of wel|-meaning,persons, who 


♦ Townsend's Preface to Poxe's Acts and Monuments.” 
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fear lest changes should “ go too farand who oftentimes bow 
to the authority of an anterior age with the genuine humility of 
a child towards its parent. Let us then he content to examine 
courteously the objections which are raised against an act which, 
according to our view, is one of justice, and endeavour to con¬ 
vince our opponents rather by calm reasoning than hy the use of 
tho same had w-eapons which some of them have had recourse to. 
On the part of tlie women of England, we deprecate alike the 
language of idle compliment or unmanly sneers; we ask for our 
CAninlvywomen^ no less than our country?ne?i, the equality before 
the law which is tho boast of every Briton ; and believing fully 
that they have right on,^ their side, -wc ask the uttoiition of our 
readers to a searching examination of tlie (juostion before us. 

The objections made by the opj^oni'iits of the proposed measure, 
are for the most part of so light and llimsy a cliaracter, that it is 
difficult to reduce them to a solid ibya: wc will, however, endea¬ 
vour to coudeiiso them. They may be ranged under two heads: 

1. Those wliich relate’to^ the moral and social effect of the 
change contemplated,—and these we propose to consider in a 
future number ;—and 


2. 'L’liose which relate to the policiy and justice of the measure. 
With the latter o£j.hese only can we deal tit present. 

It is said tliat tho luisbuud being charged vith the maintenance 
of the wife, he luis injustice a rigiit to I)er property or her earn¬ 
ings wlien she ac(|uircfi any. This migiit he just if the wife, on 
her part, did notljing for her husband ; but when we are con¬ 
sidering a sinq)le question of proljt and loss, it is but fair to take 
her services into tho jt^*count. Now, it is well known that if a man 
needs a housekeeper, lie must board, lodge, and pay her a salary 
moreover: that if he requires a lady of good manners and educa¬ 
tion, the salary must be handsome, and the entertainment as good 
a.s his fortune enables him to provide*for himself; and even then, 
when he has given a sufficient maintenance rtnd salary, if she has 
any time to spare after tlic fulfilment of the duties she has uuder- 
takeu, she would he at lihei'ty to employ it in any lucrative occu¬ 
pation, and would have tho full right to enjoy the proceeds. 
The husband, then, receives services from the wife fully eipiivalont 
to all that she receives from him; tlie balance-sheet is even, as 
far as the law has anything to do with it; for the law holds her 
to be his servant, and as such, her services must be remunerated. 


This objection then falls to the ground, • 

It is farther said that although there may he cases of “ bm'ha- 
rism and injustice, no considerate and unbiassed mind can omit 
to perceive that legislation for the exceptional cases, if it were 
j^ossible, would be at once /oolish and wrong.We must con- 

* “ Blackwood's Magazine,” April, 1856^ ' 
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detice, as to make the assertion of her own conscientious feeling of 
right and wrong illegal. The case is an exti'eme one, but wo 
seldom see the immofal tendency of a law till wo press it to its 
utmost possible results. 

There is no more fatal error than to suppose that feelings can 
be controlled by laM^ or virtuous motives of action taught hy 
statute, i'car and compulsion are ill element's out of whicli to 
form the domestic affections, and the man who has been unable 
to win his wife’s affection hy kindness and worth, calculates badly 
if he expects the law to effect Avhat he has himself failed to do. 
Ho may intensify hatred by coercion, but he will gain nothing 
else. The same mode of thinking wliicli !*!Ow requires that women 
shall he kept in subjection to their ljusbands, hoth in body and 
soul, lest they should liy lrom*their duties, led to the mediaeval 
persecution of heretics. It was imagined that a man’s belief 
might be coerced, and that When he ImJ denied liis inwaVd con¬ 
viction, from fear o! torture, lie had in truth embraced the faith he 
outwardly professed ; hut have we m)t long ago seen that all that 
was gained by such ramversions was^ that a weak hut hitherto 
honest, man was thus <‘<mverted into a Jiypocritc and a rogue ? 

The same notion of the [)ossibility of making virtue compulsory 
lay at the )‘oot of tlio main errors in our pewr.*£l code, which are 
hardly even yet aclvuowledg^ctl Ijy a large ])ortion of the public. 


notwithstanding the experimental proof that by changing the 
course of proceeding, results have hoOn Obtained which were in 
vain sought under tlu^ old system. “ But,” as has been well 
observed by a modem writer,— ^ 


‘‘ If man is to he considered as a progressive race, it is evident that 
tK© very notion of progression or im])roveTnent implies a prior defi¬ 
ciency ; , , . the erroneous conclusions in one age which have been 

founded upon fewer facts and imperfect experience, must be removed 
by the enlarged knowledge of^facts, and the more extensive experience 
ot another age. And because these (jrroneous conclusions are gradually 
embodied in the form of laws, maxims, customs, and observances which 
eventually command respect for their antiquity and supposed usefulness 
among one portion of a community, wdiilo they are considered to be 
'‘obsolete, oppressive, or useless to another portion, the same progression 
or improvement therefore implies attainment among some, doubt with 
others, and controversy—which is but the effort to elicit truthj—with 
a third; . , , it implies the incessant, endless exercise of the reason 
of man, the result of that exertion—greater happiness to the 
human race.’** 


At this point of doubt and controversy we are now standing, 
upon almost ^svery question of importance; and a certain degree 
or respect is due to the prejudices df welj-meaning persons, who 
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fear lest changes should “ go too farand who oftentimes bow 
to tlie authority of an anterior age with the genuine humility of 
a child towards its parent. Let us then he content to exumiuo 
courteously the objections which are raised against an act which, 
according to our view^ is one of justice, and endeavour to con¬ 
vince our opponents rather by calm reasoning than by the use of 
tbo same bad weapons which some of them have had recourse to, 
On tlie part of the ^‘onieu of England, we deprecate alike tlie 
language of idle compliment or unmanly sneers; we ask for our 
coxxnirywomeUy no less than our countrym^;^, the equality before 
the law which is the boast of every liritou ; and believing fully 
that they have right oa their side, avo ask the attention of our 
roiiders to a searching examinalion of the question before us. 

The objections rnadeby tbeopiiououts of the proposed measure, 
nvc for the most part of so light and flimsy a character, that it is 
difficult to reduce them to a solid foyu: avo will, however, endea¬ 
vour to condense them. They may be ranged under two beads: 

J. Those which relate *to^ the moral and social eflect of the 
change contemplated,—and these we 2 )i-opose to consider in a 
future number ;—and 

2. Those Avhich relate to the policy and justice of the measure. 
With the latter of^these only can we deal at present. 

It is said tliat the husband being charged with tlie mainlenanee 
of the wife, he has injustice a vigliL to her property or her earn¬ 
ings wlicu slie aequirea any. 'J'his might be just if tlie wife, on 
her part, did notliing for her husband; but when Ave arc cou- 
sideriiAg a simple question of profit and loss, it is but fair to take 
her services into the aj:ieount.. Now, it is wcdl knoAvn tJiat if a man 
needs a housekeeper, lie must hoard, lodge, and pay her a salary 
moreover: tluit if he recpiires a lady of good manners and educa¬ 
tion, the salary must he handsome, and the entcitaiument as gooJ 
as his fortune enables him to provide*for himself; and even then, 
when he has given a sufficient maintenance ftiul salary, if she has 
any time to spare after the fulfilment of the duties she has under¬ 
taken, she would be at liberty to employ it in any lucrative occu¬ 
pation, and would have the full right to enjoy the proceeds. 
The husband, then, receives services from the wife fully equivalent 
to all that she receives from him; the balance-sheet is even, as 
far as tbo law has anything to do with it; for the law holds her 
to be his servant, and as such, her services must be remunerated. 
This objection then falls to the ground. • 

It is farther said tliat although there may be cases of “ barba¬ 
rism and injustice, no considerate and unbiassed mind can omit 
to perceive that legislation for the exceptional cases, if it were 
nossiblo, would be at once foolish and Avrong."-^ We must' con- 


* “ Ulackwood’s Magazine,” April, 1856. 
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fe 9 & to the beiug neither considerate nor tinhiassed, if the per¬ 
ceiving this proposition to be a true one be a necessai^y part of 
such a mind; for crime is always exceptional, or it could not be 
punished, wince the very fact of the punishment proves that 
those who inflict it must constitute a very powerful majority. 
Murder, theft, violence, and rapine of every kind, are exceptional 
cases; yet the whole of our ciiminal code is but an attempt to 
legislate witb a view to the prevention of tliese'exceptional cases 
in future. Do we consider that we have thrown a stigma u 2 )on 
all the honest men in England, because we make a law that 
a thief shall be imprisoned ? liy no means. The honest part of 
the community is glad that the liberty ttvdo evil, which they have 
no wish to nse, should be taken away from others less scrupulous 
than tlminsclves. Legislation* for exceptional cases, therefore, 
being the rule of English law, we do not see how we can term it 
“ foolish and wrongs” withoMt setting ourselves at once to repeal 
the greater part of our code. 'J'his qbjecLion then, if it bo one, 
lies with equal force against our wl*ole system. 

But, it is said, children cannot be divided: they belong to both 
father and mother, and the law must either take them awav from 
both, or be unjust to one. Now, we are confessedly dealing witb 
exceptional cases: in a happy marriage no (peostion on the sub¬ 
ject could arise ; we will, tlierelbrc, suppose a case such as tlic 
law of New York supposes, when a Jiiisband and father spends in 
drunkenness and profligacy the money which ought lo go to the 
' support of his family. The New York law pronounces that the 
man in this case Jins forfeited his rights as a fatlicr, and gives 
Jlie children into the charge of the othoir parent. Can this be 
called unjust? On the otlnu' hand, il' a wife forsakes the father 
of her children, and cohabits with another man, the woman 
becomes uuwortliy of the name of motber, and would bo justly 
’deprived of the society of her cbildi'en. Tt does not appear to us, 
therefore, that this is any sufficient cause for the inequality of the 
law as regards husband and wife. 

"But/* says another objector, "it is not the law, hut nature 
which gives the man anthoiity over the woman : it is might rather 
than right which he exercises, and the natural law of strength 
catinot be abrogated.** Were lias plea to be allowed, social Jaw 
would be at an end, and we should at once revert to 

The good old rule, the simple plan. 

That they shall get that liave the power, 

, And they shall keep who can.” 

We have already shown that the legitimate jurisdiction of social 
law is exactly calculated for such-epacs. Its business is to pro¬ 
tect the weak against the strong, and to ^prevent all occasion fpr 
breaches of the public pOane^ not by giving up the weaker/ bound 
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hand and foot, into tho power of the Stronger, but by abridging 
just so much of the liberty of the stronger party as is inconsistent 
with the freedom of the weaker. If might prevail above right, it 
prevails by a force, which is a wrong, and the law instead of 
abetting in the perpetration of a wrong, is hound to prevent it, 

“ Lawyers do not find it difficult, in general”—says an American 
writer, himself a lawyer—to assign some sort of reason in support of 
any proposition foV which they may have occasion to contend. 
Accordingly, tho last writer whom I have quoted (Petersdorff) hard 
pressed upon the premises, attempts to justify the legal supremacy of 
the husband, upon the ground that he is the stronger party of the 
two—that in him there is, power to support his dominion; while if it 
were given to the woman'who wants the power, she would at every 
moment be obliged to resort for help to conquer her refractory subject. 
This is the tyrant’s old argument, fliat ‘ j^ower confers right’—that 
physical force confers the right to do a moral wrong. This does not 
look well* on paper, and he accordingly fiA’tiiics itby ar^otlier statement, 
—that the man is best htted by liis education, ex]ierience, and mental 
]>o\vers to bear sway. This is b\*t substituting intellectual for pliysicaL 
force, and substantially asserts the right of intellectual power to do a 
wrong. . . . But num shuts out woman from the education and expe¬ 
rience which he enjoys, and after doing the wrong, makes the deficiency 
of his own creatiqji the foundation of his own supremacy and the 
denial of her rights—which is but setting up one wrong as the justifi¬ 
cation of another.”* 

But it is farther said*tlmt the cases among the lower orders 
where the husband spends tlic wiles earnings, are not ax all con*' 
sequent on tho law coinplaiiicd of, “ Labouring people are not 
HO leamed in thesays the objector; “ and certain \\'e are 
that no charwoman of our uc<{uaintance, however induced to give 
her hard-won shillings to her drunken husband, has the remotest 
idea that he has any right to them.’" Assertion is no proof; hut 
we recommend our readers to question those whom they may 
chance to know in that rank of life, and see whether that right is 
not vci*y generally known, though, we are happy to say, it is far 
from being very generally acted upon. The cases in w^hich a 
vagabond husband has returned, and swept off his wife's savings 
during his absence, show sufficiently that badly disposed men are 
fully aware of the evil privilege accorded to them by the law. 
But tho objection is futile, for it docs not make an unjust enact¬ 
ment the hotter, if we plead that it only legalizes what bad men 
do for their own pleasure, without knowing that it is leg'al. 

These are the only ohjeoiions to tho measure, as far as we have 
seen, that have any show of solidity; for the complaints that the 
Law Amendment Society is growing gallant,** that the “insur- 
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reotioi^L of the women” will arrest the business of the nation, and 
other awkward attempts at ridicule of a like nature, cannot merit 
a serious answer in tliis journal. The question is a grave one, 
and those who approach it in a spirit of lighji raockei7 are by no 
means likely to arrive at its true solution. Much harm has been 
done in its time by over-legislation, and we are even yet but 
slowly weeding out from our Statute Book the mistakes of our 
ancestors. Wo are only just beginning to discover that trade and 
commerce, in order to flourish, must bo free; and the first 
attempts to release them from restraint were met by sucli per- 
tinaeions opposition, that the very measures which arc now 
generally acknowledged to have been saflitaiy w'ere long delayed 
by it. England was threatened -with destruction at every step 
made towards a more eulighl^ened system by the repeal of laws 
not to be justified upon any true principle, and the outcry wais 
increasing, till it was discovered, after the lapse of some years, 
that the evils so loudly foretold liad not lollowed. Wo are now 
called upon to deal with other antiquated laws as ill suited to tho 
present state of society as any of those wliich have lately been 
expunged from our Statute Book; luid the usual outcry against 
innovation is raised. The homes of England, according to these 
alarmists, are about to be desecrated, tlie ina^:i:iage tie dissolved, 
nud nil the sanctions, both civil and religions, which we ])ave 
been accustomed to reverence, arc to be sacrificed to the whims 
of a few enthusiasts, Such exnggerate.fl views are so common 
, that they are hardly wortli notice in this particular instance, and 
we sliall very soon have occasion to sliow that the change pro¬ 
posed is mpeh more likely to cement the peace of families than 
to disturb it; but it is important that fal^e views of the principles 
of legislation, and the real jurisdiction of socidl law, should not 
go abroad uncontradicted. Wo are taught from our childhood to 
■ value the civil rights of a IVec citizen as tho best inheritance of an 
Englishman, and when our mothers, sisters, daughters, wives ask 
for this birtliright of their nation, cun we tell them, without offer¬ 
ing an insult whi(di our countrywomen have by no means merited, 
thftt tltey are unfit for exercising it ?—that if they are not bound 
by no less a penalty than tho loss of all personal identity, they 
would rend asunder all the dearest affections of the human heart, 
and vagabondize about the w'orld, careless of all but their own . 
fantastic views ?—that they are so little observant of .Christian 
duties, or so little influenced by human feeling—supposing them 
not to have been favoured by fortune so far as to be worth a 
maiTiage settlement,—that on extending the same boon to them 
which has long been possessed by their richer countrywomen,, 
they would at once abandon their best hopeSj both here and he^--' 
alter, ^ and defy both God and man in their Kbentious, ni’adness ? 
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Thdso who gay lliiw, wc may venture to affirm, do not helieve it; 
if tiiey did, would they consent to enter into holy matrimony 
with a marriage settlement, like the sword of Damocles hanging 
over tlieir devoted hetid? ?—for a settlement very frequently leaves 
the wife perfectly independent of her husband as far as property 
is concerned. 


TJie real truth ^is that these ohjcctions are for the most p*u't 
only idle talk, put forward to save the trouble of reforming a 
faulty system of legislation, so as to I'ender it coidormahle to tho 
priDfi])les of justice. Few men like to be compelled to think ; it 
is a labour they seldom undertake willingly, and when ealled 
upon to do so, they gonffi'nlly escape from tlie task as quickly as 
they can. A few plausible lieux commune cau be repeated from 
mouth to mouth as an urgument, td justify a vote, and the avoid- 


an(*e of being bored" with close r(‘asouing, a process Avhich all who 
know the“ constitution of onr House of Commons, know also to he 


very distasteful to tlic greater number of its members ; hence 
tliose whose business it is td supply the daily mental food of 
those wlio will not cook it for themselves, give light dishes; 
reasons, such as may suit the appetite of one unable to digest 
solid nutriment. ^Ve may regret that our legislators should liave 
so deteriorated thefrmental digestion, but we cannot be surprised 
that wu’iters are to be found, like cooks, willing to minister to it. 
Still the eternal principles of justice remain the same;—still the 
Fnglish law asserts tb?it all are to be presumed innocent till 
proved to be guilty, and on these gr(>unds we put in our claim for 
our countrywomen,—lirst, that being equal before God, tljcy sljall 
also be equal among fuen in all the immunities, and rights of 
free citizens; and secondly, that having property, or being endowed 
with intelligence and skill to earn it, they shall not he deprived 
by tho law of what their ancestors or Jhemsclvcs have toiled to 
attain. 



Tlie attempt to maintain certain unjustly privileged classes has 
generally ended in evils far greater than those which were supposed 
likely to result from affording equal rights to all. We need only 
to compare the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia to see that the 
system is had in principle;—bad for the governors, bad for tlie 
governed: and jjerhaps, when we return to the subject, we may 
have occasion to show that the inequality of our social system 
in this respect has had consequences far more serious th%n those 
who take a cursory view of it are at all aware of. In the mean¬ 
time we trust that if there be any real objections to be found to 
the measure, they will be brought forward in a spirit of rational 
inquiry. It is only thus that Iruth can be elicited, or jurispru- 
detfee pl^Qfed upon just'grounds, and it is quite vmn to expect 
that either the men or women of the present age will be satisfied 
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with less. Wo have 4it length learned, in part at least, that 
withont jnstico tliere can bo neither prosperity nor happiness, and 
amid all onr ditferences of ojunion, there is now little question as 
to the foot tliat hiunan ])eings have rights derived to tlieni from 
a higher source than human laws. Where these are enjoyed there 
will be*a happy, peaceable, and probably virtuous conjmunity ; 
wJmro tlie\ are denied the verv foundations of societv are sa])ped ; 
—and an empire sinks into decay like a vicious man, from the very 
consequences of its own misdoings. 
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Si. }{ans und Welt, Fine 'Lehensgeschichter' Yon FI. Konig. 
Biindc. Braunschweig: V'ieweg and Sohn. 1852. 


W E do not know a more touchingly tragical history than that 
of George Foisler, who closial in so lonely and wretched 
a manner, that'life which as a hoy lie bc^an so dazzdingly ; 
leaping, wlten yet in liis teens, into startLing' fame, and winning 
the lively inttn’esl of all Fhirope ns the companion of (Jook, and 
the recounter of his second expedition to those blessed isles of 
the Bouthorn Sea. Other lives liave been more violently 
chequered, or rent by ahrufter incidents, hut the weh of none has 
been so altogether* spun with the threa-ds of* straitened penury 
and grinding distress. It is curious to observe tlio course of 
lives; tliere are some wdiose very accidental adventures are 
pitched into such ^vondrous tui\o with their owners tempers, that 
fancy might stray to the thought of a moulding destiny design¬ 
ing their. career from womb to death-—lives the turns and 
meetings of which strike so into their tendencies, that they 
foster them, whether for weal or woe,—as it were out of necessity, 
and beyond any aid or power of repression of their own. 
Doubtless, when closely viewed, the mysteiy proves to be only 
that such souls, endowed with lively quickness, seize on every¬ 
thing akin to their promptings, wjule dullards stumble blindly 
on their way, and mysteiuous destiny resolves itself into a goodly 
doge of enterprise., There a^e other lives which offer analogies 
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Strangeness of his Fate, 

more worthy of connidoration: the lives of the children of their 
ago, showing its sura total in their thoughts and doings as 
the blood and type of family come out in its offspring; the 
chance adventurers, who are transformed and diverted to 
their own purposes and feelings, as deluges turn to flooded lakes 
or rivers, according to the nature of the country that takes 
tluuu ill. Such raon exist at all times; for times are tl»e work 
of men, and in the surainary of the man we learn to know mnn- 
kind. George Forster was one of these. All his thoughts and 
doings are the utterings of that strange eighteenth century; as 
a boy turned into^ a mighty traveller suiting his age’s spirit of 
in({uiry, he rornnins his whole life long an eager, restless wanderer, 
an Ishinaelite on tlie face of liis century, ever seeking and pecM’ing 
on to a brighter future; his temper is marked by that simple and 
undoubting trust in new perfections and coming eertaiiities, with 
a credulous leaning to all novel ariiMiidden truths, prevalent in 
his age, when man awoke to holief after centuries of slumber; 
his heart is honest and generoi^s, his spirit eager, anti freed from all 
ho considers ffrejudicc—allowing itself to soar into regions the 
subtle air of whicli is too rare to live in ; a snllerer bv his fatliev’s 
unhridhal humours, in married life not slightly tried, and if not 
wholly wrecked tln^, saved only by a life-boat of most thorough 
eightecnth-ccntury build ; renowned as a sailor round the 
world, and as the man who liud hrouglit to Europe knowledge 
of friendly savages, avd who could fi*ora personal acquaintance 
describe new realms of nature and mankind to the sickened age 
yearning for faiicio(J arehtypes of man and the world ;—all these 
cliaracteristics give a '!^je(aa] zest to poor George Forster’s life. 
In short, wc sec.mirrored in liis history the vvliole painful lot 
and social shackling of a man of science of those days in Ger¬ 
many, and how a thinking and feeling mind became drifted 
athwart them into perilous rapids ami'breakneck eddies; we see 
a man gifted with tlie highest abilities and soundest learning— 
strong in spirit and heart—moreover privileged with a hold on 
tlie tastes of the public from the very nature of his fame,—we see 
this man, in spite of his advantages, doomed to toil his whole life 
long beneath a weight of trammels, unable to find the hand that 
might drag him out of the choking mudsloughs of rotten petty 
courts, until at last he topples over the mighty chasm of the 
Frencli Revolution. To the English public he wholly 
unknown—to that of his own country, by a freak of destiny, he 
was tmtil lately only notorious; for while straitened circum¬ 
stances deprived his fine intellect of that repose, as necessary to 
its nurture as light and space'are to a tree to enable it to *ptit 
forth pq^rfect fruit, the ‘peculiarities of his political adventures 
exposed him to an ill will which blasted his memory. Almost 
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all Forsters writings partake of a fragmentary nature and liasty 
slightness of design, which wore imparled to them of a necessity 
from the onforccd circumstances of their production. They are 
mostly essays, ooiuributed regularly to journals, or prefaces to 
translations of travels, undertaken at the Lidding of publishers; 
l)ut as soon as we look at them, we perceive a fund of leaming, 
lively ieeling and suggestive tliought set fortli in wording so 
full of natural charm, that we at once guess, a mind of no common 
power to be at work here. 'I'wice only in the course of his hard¬ 
working life did he,get respite enough to be ahUj to undertake 
a conncctetl production : the first time, when hiydly past liis boy¬ 
hood, he* wrote ihjxt account of his vojage with (Jook, xvhich at 
once nnule his name known all over the world ; the second time, 
just before the close of liis career, when lie began but did not 
hnish his journey through Brabant and England. The two 
volumes he aecomplislied aie his most p(*rfect literary vfork, and 
show what woLihl have been the fulness of Forster. Here is a mass 


of tln)nglitful (fliservaliuii and ricla suggestion. The whole tone 
and S(‘ope of his wiiling were wholly dillerent fvorS the abstract¬ 
ness and vagueness from which no (iernmn thinker of his day 
was free; it had the YiWi of reality about it, and his truthful feeling 
and keen eye made him so lively an exponwrlo* of nature, that 
his juctluHl and style were the chosen nuuhd of Humboldt, as 
Forster’s example was las hrst incentive to scientific exploration. 

The youtli he hu<l spent in tliis couini;Y had accustomed his 
mind to the xvays of public life, and imparted to it habits of 
piactieal thought, which impregnated his wliole being, and dis- 
tinguislied him for readiness of bearing jimidst the dim haziness 
of liis countrymen. His turn of mind found in the studv of 


natural science the only nurture whioli the arid social systonh 
of Germany left for it; but as soon as the great French Revolu¬ 
tion loosened the stoniness in which he had been bound, the 
prom])tiiigR of his niiturc made him strike at onoe into the genial 
soil of politi(5s. In trutli, the quiekenings of his mind were those 
that stamp the eitizen ; he was public spirited in the true sense 


of the word; and bred in self-governing England, uecustomed to 
public enteqnise and rule, he stood before his countrymen, in 
the delicately-organized inauifoldncss of his constitution, in the 
sparkle of his renown and in charm of writing, like a prophet 
whose words, passing their understanding, were coarsely ma¬ 
ligned. ^Therefore people’s minds turned away from Forster until, 
when after near half a century the growth of enlightenment 
stirred up feelings af independence, men found that in him they 
had possessed one whose sound • mid patriotic aspirations had 
been altogether calumniated, and who combined the qujtlities^of 
a noble intellect with the virtues of the citizen. 
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It is tl»c interesting history of this man that Heinrich Konig 
recounts in a hook undertaken under the inspiration of times in 
many respects akin to those of his hero, and witten with a most 
intimate knowledge*of the scenery of the story’s plot. For many 
years lie has studied every detail, however petty, of German 
history of the end of the last century ; and before he ent'ertained 
any thouglit of this booh, lie had ali’cady Avritten a. novel on the 
lievoliition of ^layenc^o, which is a wonderfully accurate picture 
of the times, and the close researches for which liad made him 
intimately acquainted witli many parts of Forsters life.- 

George Forster was born on the 2()lh November, 1751, at the 
]>oor village of Nassonhuben, near Danzig, where his father, whose 
(Jhristiaii names were J ohn lleinlioid, was the C'alviuistic minister. 
Ho had been driven to tliis eallihg by bis fatliov, who had been 
biglily displeased on b'arning that his son, while a student at 
JLallc, had taken the liberty to dcsfjrt the law for medicine and 
tlie natural sciem^os, in wbieli lie had made considerable progress, ft 
thus happened that ho was, as Tt were, turned off cramped from the 
very starting post, and all through life’s ra(*e he limped. Though 
ever an honest Protostuut, science was more his love than theo¬ 
logy, and the straits of his position eiialed his temper to that 
ii’uscibility \vlneh'*i\ftev\vards so marred his good and sterling 
parts. His son, wIh) amidst all his trials never laid aside a 
most dutiful bearing towai’ds liini, strikes olf llio following sketch 
of him once in a letter to Jacobi:— 

“ My father is, in every ros]H‘ct, a useful man for t])e sciences,—pos¬ 
sessed of solid learmng^ clioice reading, and bookloiv, besides being a 
good naturalist, antiquary, and also theologian; although the last 
study does not occupy ban any more, nor can it interest lain seienti- 
Jieally, as I think. His warnitli, liot tenqxT, and eager battling for 
bis ideas, have done him immeasurable harm, as it is also bis misfor¬ 
tune that ho does not know, and never will know, mankind—always 
suspicious and credulous exactly there where ho should not be so.” 

We can fancy the quarrelsome divine, plagued by bis boorish 
parisliioners in the midst of his study of J^uffon, and flying 
into whims of wrongs under the friction of such daily wor 
lies. The living was not a fat one, while his family—for he 
early married a cousin — was the contrary of meagre; seven 
children required feeding, and the moans to do so were not ready 
at hand. Under these circuinstahces tlic elder Forster,.with his 
hankering for the sciences and his discontent with his parish, 
jumped at an offer made to him by the Kussian Government to 
inspect and repuit on the new colonies founded on the banks of 
the Volga. Taking his^ son George, then eleven years old, with 
him, heispent the summ*er of 1765 in performing the journey and 
returning to Bt. Petei'sburg; in the autunih he handed in his report* 
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tho matter of which is said to have been so good as to have given 
the Empress suggestions for her great code of laws. His bins'* 
tering temper, however, which often proved his worst enemy, 
cdosed his promising career in Russia, and hd spent the winter in 
St. Petersburg urging obstinate claims for recompenco and im¬ 
perturbably refusing to accept the offers made. During this 
time his wants drove him to the shifts of a tt;anslator, in which 
ho called his boy to his aid, who was following the coui’so of 
lessons at the high school, and wlio thus early was broken-in to 
his life-long drudgery of an overworked literary hack. At last 
the priest-sage gave vent to his anger with the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, and left St. Petersbiirg with the satisfaction of having at 
least had his wdll, if not tlie very sum of money and none other 
than that which he had made Ifis mind up to have. But if St. 
Petersburg and^the Russias were well behind him and his son, it 
was not very clear what land lay ahead. The good Glirfstians of 
Nassenhuhen had provided tluanselves, diu’ing their high priest’s 
gaddings about on the Volga, with* some gliostly vicegerent, wlio 
seems to have been unwilling to give up his realm on his lord's 
advent; and so Jolin Reinhold, who perhaps rather liked the 
chance, conscious of his real aiMjniroTnents and sphere of action, 
took the sudden resolve to seek liis i'orUine in Efr^land, and without 
even visiting his wife or family, sailed thither with his son. They 
sturdily fought off tho dreariness of llie voyage, lengthened ])y 
storms, "with tho study of English, and soon after their arrival, tho 
lather’s solid scientific knowledge Iniving gained him the goodwill 
of many distinguished men in [.oiidon, he was ^ppeiiited teacher of 
nat,ural history at an educational iustitiititfft for dissenting clergy¬ 
men, at Warrington in Lancashire. George was npprenticecl to a 
Russian merchant named licwin, hut tlm sedentary application of 
this life so pulled tlie yout]j down, that wlieii, on his mother and 
sisters* arrival, ho ejjeorted* them to Warrington, his father became 
alarmed at his favourite child’s looks, and kept him by liim. 
George wtis thus brought buck to the study of tho natural sciences 
under his father s immediate influence; and as the latter soon 


embroiled himself, as usual, witli his superiors, while the wants of 
his Itirge family caused him to feel sorely pinched in his resources, 
the son had to put himself into the family traces, and help sturdily 
to keep the household van going. We find him, therefore, not 
only conibining the parts of scholar and teacher, learning botany 
and zoology from his restless father, and teaching Erench and 
German in a neighbouring school to those who ought to have 
been his playfellows, but the poor youth s strength was still ^ 
further strained by continual translations of foreign books of 
travels into English. Thus early was the boy brought to en¬ 
counter tliose hardships of life whose freaks, in spite of bis bold 
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struggle, it-was never lus lot to be able to say that he was freed 
from. From this time of his life a story remains which is 
told by all his biographers, as foreshadowing in its small burden 
the haphazards which so often befel him, and the temper with 
which he took them. The pigmy professor’s road to his lecture- 
chair lay past a pastrycook's savoury stall of sweet cakes,, and the 
tale of this tein^jtatioTj ended as temptations will end when 
brought to bear on lively flesh and blood; the savour tingled 
through his veins, till wholly rapt by its witchery, he swallowed 
as many cakes as ho could cruin. The cook, however, like a 
crafty worldly cook, only considered his pies’ sweetness as the 
moans of barter, and before their taste was oif poor Gecu'ge’s lips, 
the horror of dunnovy and dismay of debt cut short his relish. 
Hhamo made him skulk along backways, but the sharp oook'^ 
twinkling eyes would flash on liim still, luuil his little heart burst 
forth its^bittcr disiross in a hu’vent p^rayor, when lo! on crossing 
the next fence on his hiding by-path, his eye caught sight of a 
guinea embedded in a hoi'so*s *reud, and having run to pay his 
debts, lie bought with the remainder a gilt thimble for his sister. 
J^iini'ul troubles and dribbling windfalls of luck are indeed the 
tissue of bis whole life; but if a lowness of spirit did come over 
him for a seasoif dn bis gloomy times, one sunny ray was ever 
enough Lo lighten Lis heart and make it heat high and bold. 

Under all these eiremnstauces, and with the peculiar keen 
temper of Dr. John litdnhold Forster, it will be easily believed 
that he clutched at tlie sudden oiler to accompany Cook us natu¬ 
ralist on his expedition, lie only bargained to hb allowed to take 
with liim his son, tlJ(y:i seventeoji years of age; and so hurried 
was ibcir departure, that only nine days iiitorvenod between deoi- 
sion on the journey and embarkation. The history of this voyage 
is known to most persons. At tlntt lime all Europe eagerly waUdied- 
its results, for since the disoovei'y ot* •America, no goopraphical 
riddles had so whetted its curiosity as those oT the great Southern 
Rea. The fashionable idyllic sentimentalism of those times, so 
fostered by the hothouse breathings of B. de Rt. Pierre and Rous¬ 
seau, was fascinated by the gentle Ravages and peaceful virgin 
isles of whose reality Cook’s first voyage had given the certainty, 
and all the smirking skirmishers of enlightenment were on the 
eager look-out for new and startling confirmation of their yearn¬ 
ing dreams. How the many and largo views of nature such a 
journey brought with it must have impressed the quick mind of 
young Forster, already so given to a wandering, shifting life, can 
be easily conceived. The driest man could not have met with 
such a chanco at such an aga of his life without learning from it 
seJmewh^t which lasted ’for the ^remainder of it, G-eorge Forster 
hore away with him that largeness of views on nature and mau 
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vrliich so lioWy mrtrked his thoughts in all stages of his life; ho 
got his mind enrit-hed with a tender, yet a large and manly sense 
of nature's heauty, vvliose healthy freshness contrasted as vividly 
^with the mawkish fc(3ling of those times tis a*peusant girls ruddy 
fhoek with a painted face ; hut ho also here away from these tlireo 
roving years a Jiankeriug after travel which never left him, and to 
which, iinder the weight of trouble, he was too apt to give himself 
up, as the drinker grasps at bis dram, wlyle the seeds of lasting 
illness were laid in l»is body by an attack of scurvy. 

'Jdie enjoyment of tlieso pleasures was somewhat inan'ed by 
painful embarrassments arising fntm fresh onthurstsof liis fathers 
wild temper, which chafed at the discipline of a nian*of-war, entail¬ 
ing on tlie commander the necessity of severe measures to 
^(ipress his mutinous freaks, 'i’he youth himself w^as, however, a 
favourite with Cook ; and the language in which be sp(;aks of 
liirn in a biograpliical sket^di, written many years later, shows 
how thoroughly ho knew tlie worth of that daring seamans cha¬ 
racter. lint when, on the return ^>f the expedition, the Doctor, 
with headstrong sttibhornness, van fmxl of the Admiralty itself, 
George was dragged into tlie qiiarnd, or from filial love rushed 
into it to a degi'ee wlii(di had a lasting influence. It seems that 
the elder Forster liad not fnllv understood meaning of his 


engagement with the (fovernmeiit, according to wliicli no account 
of the voyage was to he pulilisliod before the official one; the 
Admiralty, therefore, slo])ped the publication of a work he was 
preparing; and in consequence of the fiery naturalist’s persistenco 
in contesting its riglit to do so, it proceeded to’ an act which scorns 
harsh, and.miglu have maddened many a qinetor man so laden 
with troubles, who saw his hopes of gain vanish, and nothing- 
before him hut poverty, debts, and a starving family: it despoiled 
him of any share in tJie proposed (loveriunent publication. The 
’ blow was a desperate one.,* Yet even now the old man could not 
curb his temper evtu'so little, or matters would still have come to 
run more smootidy; George himself says as much in a letter of 
later date, although at all times he held his fatlier to have been 
unjustly and most cru(;lly tr^ted. As no mention of his own name 
had been made in the engHgemont with Government, he baulked 
the Admiralty's precautions (probably at his father s desire) by 
writing himself an account of the voyage,—a proceeding which 
at the time exposed him to mucli abuse, and poisoned the quarrel 
beyond i^mcdy. In this work the journey and the countries 
visited are described with simple truth, and a colour which shows 
how thoroughly his soul had become impreg’nated with the sunny , 
wanntli of the tropics. The artle^ness of the account has a 
charm which carries the reader away, audds sufficient proof tliaC, 
ulthough the father looked, ove.r his., scientific description of 
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animals and flowers, the' hulk of the work is entirely George's 
own. The success of the book was great;—the author s name 
hocatne at once well known, and the poor family garrets in Percy- . 
street were enlivened by the hail of many a foreigner, anxious to 
see the lucky travellers wlio had, beyond doubt, beheld and been 
in the happy South Sen Isles. It was on the oocasion'of such a 
pilgrimage that Gt^orgo was flrst brought together with a young 
(ierman physician whose name was Stiinmering. lie had come 
over to England to attend its medical schools; and that attrac¬ 
tion.which Jiad drawn him nnto his renowned countrymen grew 
quickly into the tiglitest honds of friendship with the younger of 
them, fastened by kinship in studies, and, pro])al)ly also, hy tics 
of masonic brotherhood, which then, and for many years after,* 
largely took hold of their minds in that alchemistic form under 
wl)ich it so mightily swayed the thonglit of Europe of tliat 
ceriturv. * 

The proceeds (d* tlie hook were, unfortunately, small in money; 
starvation daily liauuted tin? wretched dwelling, barely staved off 
by petty gifts from a friend, or some (hTinan ]u’iuceliug, coaxed 
into di'ib])ling fb]‘lh scanty alms hy a present of SoutJi Sea 
rarities; the sale of the latter also came to an ahsolubJ standstill, 
and the Admiraflj^ was deaf to the roar of claims, till at last liard- 
hearted cnalitors eatue down on the forlorn family, and horc 
away its mainstay an(lj)illar, and dreary King's Pencil sluiton tlio 
dialing Doctor. It was indeed a bleak and starving future wdiicli 
(icorgo had then to look upon.—bis futlier iinprisoiied and no 
prospect of rcliefV-his imUbcr sick, and liis sisters weak and help¬ 
less—while he himse^t was wrached by continued ill health maim- 

t 

ing tlio sinews of his goodwill to work. He soon had to yield to 
the conviction that in England there was no chance of obtaining 
aid ; so with the one thought of straining his utmost nerve for his 
parents, he turned himself to his uativd couiitjy, from which sundry 
clieers of fellow-feiding had at times gladdened the wretclied- 
ness of Percy-strcel. Making up, therefore, a hale of dried 
plants and other specimens of natural history, in the hope that 
some Continental museums might buy them, lie, wliose name was 
then trumpeted forth as the foremost of expiorers, embarked at 
Harwich, to cross to Holland as an anxious pedler and seeker of 
alms. Nothing can he more toucliing than to road in his letters 
to his parents his grief at their sorrows, and his unllinQliiug trust 
iu Providence:— 

“ I am well and fresh*’ (he writes to his father), “resigned, and full 
of trust that God will not forsake us ;—He has often proved his exceed¬ 
ing goodness, and will deliver hs out of our present evil chances and 
liardships, which have weighed us down for these bust years. I submit 
to all trials with the firm trust that they‘are meant for our best, and 
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believe thefe, while I leave everything to the ordaining of the most 
perfect Being, I act neither unrighteously nor frowardly if 1 beseech 
Him daily for the peace and earthly welfare of us all 5 for also here ou 
earth we can roach to a certain pitch of happiness, and why, then, 
should we not pray for it 


In these words we meet with two thoughts, which are the 
groundwork of forstcr’s belief and lively tvujit in the happy 
ending of all chances, which, through every distress, kept him 
from continued hopelessness, yet never stiffened into dull fatal¬ 
ism, and a strong religious feeling, full of devout yearnings, 
hut with an inborn loatliing of all strained asceticism. 

Tliougli ho was received by the learned men of Holland with 
•the most fluttering kindness, and every sort of civil attention Avas 
paid him, ho soon saw that ho Vould Intve no hopes of bettering 
his family by any lielp from that country. In his letter to his 
mother he pours out the sorit>w of his lieart:— 


“ My hopes to dispose of something here have •been'driven to the 
winds. There is, in plain speaking, no “possibility of doing so. I am 
in the hands ofAliniglity God, and yield m 3 ^self to His ordaining. 
Before me I sec nothing but <larknoss; but let His will bo done; 
Amen! Oh, alas, my poor heart! 1 can write no more.” ‘^Thc 
thought on mine in England has given me many artroubled moment. 
Arc you well, dearest motlier ?—are you at all at rest ? Does God send 
you comfort and courage in the tribulation wliich you have to undergo ? 


Has no new need befallen our sorely-pi*essed he-use P’* 


.Driven on by such painful thoughts, George hastened to Germany, 
reproaching himself with the sliglitest delay.. At Dussoldorf, 
then renowned for its galleries of art, he wq^, however, waylaid by 
Jacobi, wlio, with his enthuHiastic kindness, as soon as be heard 


of the famed traveller’s arrival, -wrote,him, before daybreak, a 
. pressing invitation to spend^ a whole day with him. Forster was 
fascinated by the society he was introduced to, and that spell in 
Jacobi’s bearing which liad ravished Gbthe with delight. One 
of tlie lords of the German commonwealth of letters, the bosom 
friend of Gothe, and of its chief leaders, wliom he loved to gather 
around him at his country seat at Fompelfovt, he enthralled the 
loving temper of yeiuag Forster by the welling forth of his speech, 
which he would let flow in tlie full stream of enthusiasm. Forster 


found himself transferred, as it were by a wizard’s wand, into tha 
very mids| of the choicest spirits of Germany, while the charm of 
Jacobi’s kindly hospitality soothed his aching heart like balm^ 
The latest poems of Gothe—snatches from Woldemar, whipK 
Jacobi was then writing—freshly-received letters from the stars.of 
literature, were the treats which, during four days, were thrust on 
Forster, spiced by the touching kindness of his host and hih 
sisters. He tore himself from Dusaeldorf, efiraptured with lii» 
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new friends. Such people as these we shall not meet again on 
our whole journey,” was his exclamation to Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt, when, twelve years later, on their trip to England, they 
turned out of their*way to visit Jacobi. 

Oassel was tho goal of his immediate expectations. He had 
hopes that the new Landgrave, Frederic 11., who partook of tho 
fashionable tast^ for dallying witli enlightenment, provided it 
could be done cheaply, might he tempted to fain a man of his 
fathers fame for his now high-school. This sovereign, who, 
during his fathers lifetime, had forsaken his lb*otestant faith and 
ancestral views in politics, had, since his accession to his states, 
calmed the lively fears of the old servants of his house by steadily 
settling (hnvu into till the good old family ways. Although" 
remaining a Catholic himself, he Wore, as a true sou of Hesse, to 
the maintenance of Protestantism in his country; and, quitting 
hn’thwilh the AiLstriaii Court, with ^^hich while heir apparent he 
had been unmindful enough of his blood to flirt, be left off all 
new’-fangled whims, to the (Wight of liis grey-haired ministers, 
ruling as his fatlier hud rubul before him, to tho oomfbit of him¬ 
self and the fattening of his ex(;h(‘<|n(U‘, which ho shrewdly eu- 
riclied by selling 22,000 true H('ssians to England for 7,0OO,b00i. 
If the sum sceimfcl large, it also iqipi'urs tlnit the Landgrave liad 
many calls for it. Put Ceoi'ge soon saw his hopes vanish afresh : 
the wliole of the funds allotted for the menial ciiliglitenmeut of 
such Hessians as w®rc not gaining it in another way in Anie- 
}*ica, had been sunk in a parcel of rubbishy nniybles, which were 
their owners joy.and pride, A sum that might have freed the 
starving traveller fro^i> Kings Bench, and liave allowed liim and 
hid family to li\*e at Cassel, could not possibly be made forth¬ 
coming; but, in its stead, His Highness deignod to admit- George 
to a gracious audience in bis statue,gallery, and insisted on his 
delaying his filial researches till after the* next sitting of his 
A(‘ademy of Antiquities, at which he accordingly hel^ a dis¬ 
course, and, at last, the IjUndgravc not only accepted a copy of 
the fathers books, but even strained his poverty to the dis¬ 
bursing of a gift of 50 louis, besides thrusting on the unwilling 
son the appointment of Professor of Natural History at the 
University of Oassel, with the dazzling salary of seventy pounds. 
It is touching to read how anxiously Forster debated wuth his 
conscience, whether he would bo justified in accepting% anything 
for himself as long as he had not acliieved that relief for his 
parents which he had set out to seek; and when at last he did 
accept, it was with the express undei-standing that he should ho 
allowed certain months of rfl>sence, wherein he might bring his 
rTOdeavonrs to a satisfactory result. At Gottingen he made 
acquaintances'which afterwards riponed into friendship—espe- 
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daily that of Heync; and be wrote a letter to his father—who 
he evidently feared might misinterpret his proceedings,—in 
which he tried to enliven his gloom by the friendly greetings of 
the lending members of that University ; hut *80011 kindly wishes 
wore all he reaped, both lici'e and atllerlin, with the exception of 
a pittanct of 100 lonis from the Prince of Dessau, bestowed in 


a warm-hearted imuincr, and coupled with the promise to use his 
iafliieuee in England with the Admiralty t(!i obtain some recom¬ 
pense, which, liowover, proved vain. S^ich painful disappoint¬ 
ments did not allow I'orster to begin Ins stay at Cassol, in the, 
spring of 1779, Avith a light heart; and his correspondence 
reveals his Avritliing efforts to hurst his fathei’s prison bars, 
‘wlien, in the forlorn midnight of this gloom, a hidden hand all 
of a sudden thrust comfort and'freedom on the Avretched family, 
'i'ho masonic lodges of Uermanv, at tins call of the Duke of 
Brunswick, their grand-niasthr, paid the fatlior s debts, Avhile the 
chair of natural history at Halle was to provide for his tuain- 
tonance, 'frue, lioAvcver, to his sMI-avD ied teinpei*, he nearly 
maiTod his own luck, lor he could not, for a lotig while, he 
brought to giv(3 up the cliaracter of a vi<*t.iui, and iiisisted on his 
just (daims, spurning Avliat he deemed a dishonourable coiupro- 
•uiise, till tlio earnest entreatit‘s of his family and the smarting 
reminiscences of imprisonment at last soff('nc(l his resohm. If 
this liappy event freed (icurge's mind from a load of care, the 
spring of his spirits avus now still further luaced by a noAV piece 
ol luck. Sommering, tlie hrothev of his heart,—he to whom in 
the heyday of betrothal he Avrote, 'VLovc itself yields to the 
bond of soul which links me to thee,”—--ohtained the professor- 
ship of anatomy at Cussel, by dint of sundry diplomatic wiles 
which his eager friend suggested to him ;—for the Landgrave had 
snatclied up the crotchet tlu^t only Erenehmcn kncAv that science, 
and it wanted no little knack to master his Avhims. With such 


jntercoi^'se to encourage liim, lie set to his duties with eagerness, 
employing his leisure hours with a translation of Buftbn, to the 
account of A\dii(.di were put sundry trips to the library of Got¬ 
tingen, Avhich were, peihaps, suggested, if the whole truth wore 
known, by other promptings than those of absolute literary 
research. 'Nor was the society of Cassel Avanting in interest: 
besides many men of more or less distinction who were attached 
to its higt-school, it counted the illustrious historian Johannes 


von^ Muller amongst its residents, between Avhom and Eorster 
an intimacy sprung up; so that, had it not been for other dis¬ 
comforts, lie might have contentedly endured the potty worries 
of court attendance; for the Landgfkve regarded his Univerei^, 
with its staff, as his toys, and Forster found, on promotionitodJio 
inspectorship of a mosit threadbare cabinet of natural history, 
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that he ttharcd with the statue gallery the honour of being His 
Highness's chief entertainer. But the want of money, the 
canker of his life, soon made its gnawings felt. The pittance of 
liis salary, and the*loss by shipwreck of all his little property on 
its way from England, had made it iini^ossiblo for the famished 
youth to start his establishment, however frugally, without a 
loan, file cost of which shackled liim like a galley-chain. Jacobi, 
with whom he kept^up a close correspondence, in which lie 
poured forth his soirow into liis kind and sympathetic lieart, liad 
already of himself dovis(‘d liow to help his friend to ease, by pro¬ 
curing for him the administratorslnp of the proposed now 
customs hoard for the^Huchy of Borg, intending to pay from 
his own purse the retpiired security of 30,0(}() thalers, when his. 
hopes were disappointed by the ahandoument of tltc whole plan. 
He now, thereibre, on hearing of his friend s straits, came for¬ 
ward at once wdtb his genevous feeling, and thrust on him a loan 
of twenty-five pistoles in so brotherly a manner, that Eorster was 
forced to yield all inisgivin^^s about its acceptance. Ihit this 
sum was far from enough to insure him from further difficulties. 
In oonsetpunuio of the miserable resources of the University, he 
found himself obliged to provide books at his own outlay, and, 
in spite of coimiJsive attempts at thriftincss, debt dogged him 
like a spectre. “Ey! fy! I can’t get a hook to look at here, 
unless 1 buy it,'’ lie writes to Jaeohi. Cassol is a perfect wil¬ 
derness, ns regarils uiyw hooks, fur the amimil sum allotted for 
procuring such lor the Prince's libj’ary does not amount to 
OOZ," Under such circumstances, it is easy td feel that alcho- 
mistic notions, if orfce allow^ed to ho at all enterfeuiued, must 
have involuntarily lured him on with absorbing temptations. • 
Ereemasonry, in the garb of Illumination and Bosic;ruciunism, 
at that time bad largely laid bold of the mind of Germany. Its 
many interturnings are not easy to \inravel through the mazes 
of its stealthy course j but in every court’ and in every high- 
school its high priests were then to be found,—for tlio catholic 
tone of its mystic language had charms for the most varied 
tempers; and thus, at the dawn of the sunrise of modern science, 
we see the smouldering embers of the alchemist’s nightly furnaces 
flare through the breadth of the land once more into flame, fanned 
by the adroit breathings of jugglers on that vein of faith which 
ran, as it were, in irony so fully througli an age *boastfi^l that the 
amulet of enlightenment shielded it from reach of dupery and 
superstition. The Rosicrucians were especially devoted to this 
scientific dressing up of mysticism, and the possibility of finding 
prime matter endowed with Jbe virtues of an universal medicine 
and the transmutation of metals was seriously entertained by 
; men of learning, and its research followed by many. We know 
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Uiat both the Forsters were keen freemasons ; and a letter from 
George to Hey no infonnsns, that it was through masonry that 
he became intimately acquainted with the Rosiorucians. Soin- 
mering, his bosom friend, had joined the brotherhood, which 
counh^d amongst its active members most of the leading pro¬ 
fessors Cnssel, and even the great Johannes von Miillcr had 
allowed the shrewd twinkle of his keen sight to he hood\^nkcd 
for the nonce. Eagerly and feivently did t|ieS 0 *assooiates stimu¬ 
late each other in the prosecution of what they held to bo the 
great work, conjointly with their brctliren spread on die surface 
of the globe. At this time, an event happened which startled 
the soientiiic world, and the tidings of whi<di were cauglit up with 
nervous eagerness by the brethren of Oiissel. The witlieringly 
sarcastic Lichtenhei'g, that keeivintellect the bolts of whose wit 
loved to split (he very heart of humbug, seriously commuijicatcd 
to his friend Forster trustw^qi’diy accounts of transiimtations of 
metals by i)r. Price, in KnglnTid, in the presence of competent 
witnesses. The doings of this nq^n w^cre, indeed, such as to 
attract general attention, A inomher of the RoyaJ Society, and 
a wealthy practitioner in Guildford, ho believed or professed to 
have discovered a powder able to change silver or uiereury into 
gold, and, after two years spent in doubt (as he. ftvorred) whether 
to publish or keep secret his discovery, lie spoke of it to some 
friends, one of whom was Grosi; the aiiti<iiiHry, and to whom he 
even showed proofs of his skill. Hiiccess emboldened him to lay 
aside his fears, so that during several mouths of the vear 1782 
he exhibited, hefm’e nnybodv vvlio choso to visit him at Guildford, 
evidence of his power to eliange mercury in^o ^old and silver, by 
means of certain white and reddiwh powders; and, at last, on the 
8()th of May of that year, he produced an ingot of silver weighing 
two ounces, which he offered as a present to the King. All this 
' he described in u pamphlet, containing numerous testimonials 
signed by uncxcepdonuble witnesses, — amongst them Lords 
Onslow^ King, and Palmerston. On the demand, however, of the 
Royal Society, that its fellow should renew his marvels before a 
chosen board. Price refused to do so, on the ground that he had 
exhausted his stock of philosopher s powder, the preparation of 
which required much time; and that, as a Rosiorucian, lie was 
bound to maintain the secrets of the craft. Finding, however, 
that by such excuses his credit was thoroughly shaken, he re¬ 
tired, in Jfinuary, 1783, to his laboratory at Guildford, announ¬ 
cing that he would be back in London in a month; tmd, having 
first prepared a large decoction of laurel juice, and written liis' 
will, he shut himself up in his stud^y, when six months passed 
by before the world again hmrd of him. *The RoyaLSoci^tyj. at 
tlie end of that tune, received an invitation to vjeii 'him ini' a 
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body on a certain day; but when, instead of the whole society, 
he saw but one or two of his colleagues arrive, he was so stimg 
at tlie contempt shown for him and his discover}^ that, entering 
bis closet, he destroyed himself with the poison he had prepared. 
Before the melancholy end happened, the announcement of 
Price’s success excited the greatest interest;—and was nojPorster s 
heart' made to leap with a fevered heat, when the hope of 
escape from poverty seemed to be visibly beckoning to him ? It 
is nowliere clearly stated how far'lie allowed himself to he practi- ' 
cally inveigled into great loss of tiTiie. Forster acknowledges in 
letters, and Kduig supposes, that both he and Sdmmering 
melted away much useful money in their Kosicrucian craciblos. 
It was not, liowever, a greedy want of gold which liad been onr 
friend’s snare : his heart, in myi^^icism, was noble as in everything 
else. The mystic piety of language and the coHniogonic profes¬ 
sions of the society had enticed his religious feeling and his in¬ 
quiring mind. In letters to tSdinmering, l)e prays that the Spirit 
of desus might lead them jn lioluicss, forbearance, and love; 
and in the following extract from a letter, wu'itten to liis bride 
after his breaking off \viili all secret brotherhoods, w'ill be-found 

a picture of his hopes and delusions. 

_ « 

You know tJmt I was a dreamy enthusiast, but few people could 
he aware liow far I was one, and to what degree I had allowed myself 
to be carried aw'uy, fur I held it as a duty to keep it hidden. I have 
believed everytliii»g. The conviction that those who had misled me 
into this faith we)*e morally bad Ihemselvea^ opened my eyes. I thought 
then that I saw the whole pile of this fabric of faith resting on the 
point of a needle, whjeh on iinpiiry i found to be itself rusted and 
crumbling. I was like t»ne who awakes from a heavy dream, and finds 
that he has eseaj^ed danger of death. . . . ^Nothing is more intoxicating 
for one so vain as I was, as to look upon the great iiiterlinkirtgs iri the 
plan of Creation ; to be drawn near to God—viewing, as it were, through 
Him to read and overlook that universe in concentration which seems 
to lie before us in disorder that baffles understanding; to be the fami¬ 
liar of the world of spirits—oneself a little demigod, whole lord of the 
creation; and to know all, even the yet hidden powers of nature;—all 
this by the easiest means in the world, through boundless seraphic love 
of the most }>erfect Being—intimate communion in spirit with Him, 
self-denial in the highest degree, a forsaking of all vanity, continued 
ascetic intercourse with Himf and a contemplative as well as practical 
spying by experiments into nature, &c., &c. From such a height 
this, the fall, as can be foreseen, was far from soft.” 

It is the greatest proof of Forster s healthy soundness, that 
when he did wake to the self-knowledge of his trance, it was to 
renewed strength,—as illness /Jeanses a strong body of a surfeit 
of bad:htiinours.^. He wished himself joy that he had thrown off 
such a bbarga of dreaminess before bis thirtieth year, and taking 
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up his studies with no loss of ti'ue enthusiasm, ho zealously tried 
to lessen the heap of debt which liis mistakes had probably 
helped to pile up, by renewed translations and active contribu¬ 
tions to literary journals. He, who by the chances of his early 
life had seemed to have been bom at once to manhood, had proved 
how all must pay nature’s debts, and, having cheated her of liis 
cliildisliness in his teens, she had exacted from liis manhood 
payment of her calls. But now i’orster tlif mdn was born, and 
and he was a goodly and a noble man. “ The past is behind 
mo,” he says in the letter last quotfid, and 1 still retain a 
burning desire to arrive at the best possible insight of wdiat we 
call truth which my nature is able to arrive at.” 

In spite, liowever, of tliis sturdy spirit,^Oassel and all hclong- 
*ing to it bad become loathsome to him. 'J'he remembrance of 
his errors was tliere continually thrust upon his thoughts, and 
all social enjtjyment poisoimd by Hdnimering’s tro*uhle of mind, 
who, a true comrade to tlie last, liad left at the same time with 
him the brotherhood which they ha^l entcTcd together, hut bore 
away so trembling a fear of the wrath of its fellows, that it 
haunted his every step, and kept such hold of his mind, even 
until his death in Is^JO, that when Forster’s wddow was preparing 
his letters for publication in 1M29, Huminc-ring r?ot only refused 
to contrihuto tlioso in liis keeping, hut entreated lier, even by 
threats, not to broach a liint, in Iter sW^tcli of her Jnishand’s life, 
as to any connexion with secret societies,' Against sucli daily 
wrong of life neither learned dissertations on the bread-fruit and 
other points of natural history, nor translations of books of 
travels, proved sufficient antidotes; and he Vho had already 
feverishly exclaimed that a great jonimey alonp could restore 
him .to usefulness, can be well believed to have felt quickenings 
of joy at the sudden chance of removal to a new world. He was 
• ofiered the professorship of .natural history at Wilna in Poland, 
and accepted it, nor merely on his own hasty promptings, but 
by the counsel of such wary friends as lichtenherg and Hcyne, 
The conditions were, in fact, such as might have tempted many 
a literary man: besides a fair salary, a sum was settled for 
correspondency and the purchase of specimens of natural history, 
while the Haltering language of the Primate Poniatowsky’s letter 
was backed by subscriptions which fr<?ed him from his liabilities 
at Cassel, and provided for his travelling outlay. Thus, at a 
moment -sfhen the atmosphere of Cassel choked his manly 
vigour, luck seemed to shower on him the very windfall befitting 
his wants; and with the good cheer with which he bad formerly 
run to buy his sister a thimble with tbe|,chance sovereign that saved 
him from his boyish scrapes, he now leapt' forw^d to snatch ih^ 
happiness which seemed to be beckoning him. ^ n *. - 
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Happiness this time appeared to him in the guise of a yoking 
girl of twenty. During his visits to fiottingun lie had learnt lu 
know J'liereau Heyne, and had been struck by her feeling dis¬ 
position and artless liveliness. She had been brought up in 
early youth at a distance from homo, and a freedom of carriage 
tluis contracted from Imbit, was increased hy the enthusiasm of 
her temperament, while daily intercourse with the distinguished 
men who frequented her father’s house, fostered a feverish liking 
for all wliich partook of intellectual superiority and excellence. 
Her feelings with regard to J’’orster ai’c told by herself in the 
following words, written when the rellections of age threw its 
clear steady light upon tjie dark eddies of licr life:— 


“The girl had seen Forster repeatedly on his visits to Gottingeu ' 
during his stay at Cassel; and the most hearti'elt regard, which lasted 
till his death, gave her trust in him, while compassion for the forlorn 
position wliieli awaited him in lonely Iceland, hearty feeling, youthful 
spirit, and pride, spurre<l her to share the stern lot of the famed man; 
and thus she gave Forster the preference over other prospects.** 


A certain easily fanned rapture, and sonietliing wJjich partook 
of a love of frolic, were therefore, in truth, rather the spurs of 
lier resolve than«*a tlumuigli love passion. George, on his parr, 
with his susceptibility and geiioi'ous h'cling, was strongly drawn 
to tbe lively girl, and although the kindly old father, with his 
wary forethought, wpnld not allow himself to be edged into 
express sanction of tlie marriage, as long as Forster’s worldly 
means were so doubtful, tlie eager girl soon dragged bis goodwill 
into a tacit understanding that the wedding should -come off as 
soon as Polish ^pledges proved tnistwTjrthy; and he started for 
his new home with the consciousness of being betrothed. *lle 
passed through Vienna on his way; when, what with tbe How of 
his spirits at this the heyday of his fife, when he saw gloom and 
error behind Jiim, while liappiness and ease were awaiting him in 
the future, and what with the tiattering attention paid him by 
high and low, bis delight was such, that his letters overflow 
witli enthusiastic praise of that capital, w^hich for a long wliilo 
remained the Elysiau paradise of his fancy. The Emperor 
Joseph received him in his closet, with his w^ell-known friend¬ 
liness, and on dismissing him, after much talk, foretold him 
laughingly tlj^t he would not long stay in the wilderness of 
Poland; while invitations from the mighty Kaunitz, and choice 
meetings at the house of the celebrated Countess Theresa Thurn, 
whose pride and joy it was to gather together the picked spirits of 
Vienna, showed in what estegm the traveller was held by alU 
* The first imp^ssion*^ of Polish bleakness was indeed gloomy, 
and he bwns that what he saw on crossing tbe frontier filled his 
[VoL LXVI. No. eXXX.]— New Series, Vol. X. No. II. C C 
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sonl'with, dismay, altliougli lie had tuned bis expectations down 
to the lowest pitch. Tho rawness of October weatlier fretted his 
sickly firarno, wliioh always suffered cruelly from cold and dump ; 
while all the endless discjoiuforts of jolted travel through fathom¬ 
less roads, and lodging at filthiest hovels, crowded on him, yet 
revelling.in the fresli memory of Vienna. 

At Grodno he found himself in the very heart of the life and 
Court of Poland. The first free diet wliicli had met since many 
years, was then holding its sittings there; and tho moan lints 
and filthy lanes of the so-called city v'ere tJironged by the motley 
cnish of Polish aristocracy, from the King and miignilicont 
magnates with their dazzling followings, down to tho equally 
haughty peasant nobles swaggering about with their big swords 
(the badge of their rank), wliMo they flemudered through the 
mammoth sloughs of mire in huge boots lined with dirty straw, 
ill their proud disdain cd’ the effeminacy of stockings and lineti. 
Ainungst the higher classes, liow^ivcr, lie found many persons 
possessed of much elegant culturf'., which was, moreover, set 
oil* by a lordly liospitulity, in wliich they vied with eacli 
other to show how highly they valued ilic gain of so notc- 
w’orthy a man to their country. "Jdie King’s sister, commonly 
called ]Madarao do Cracovie, hecauso lier deceased husband. 
Marshal Pranioki, hud been Castellan of Craco'w, received him 


with the most marked kindliness, and presented him herself to 
luT brother, whom he often saw in tlic familiarity of her evening 
meetings. That worn-out lover of the great Catherine, by wliose 
bounty be had h\;on ja’iisioncd with the royalty of l\)land, liad 
a mind whose dainty and over-reffned taste delighted in the 
society of literary men, and Forster experienced the courtesy of 
his hearing, while the assurances of goodwill wdiich he gathered 
from the King and Primate for himself and tho University, en¬ 
couraged his hopes for the" future. It was, therelbre, with plea¬ 
surable feelings that lie continued his journey in November, on 
the closing of a diet, with tlie iniAvonted open-handednoss and even 
flow of which the Government expressed itself delighted, though 
Forster writes that not a clay passed hut the Marshal of the Lowrer 
House smashed sundry staves of office in trying to allay uproar. 

The first acquaintance with Wilna did not discourage him. 
It was true that the cabinet of natural history proved not 
only a child in its cradle, but not even a fine olyld, while the 
library wfts most meagrebut then he had the assurance that 
their wants were acknowledged, and would be made good. The 
University, as most of the schools in Poland, had been founded 
by the Jesuits, in consequence of .M^hose suppression the whole 
system of education was being remodelled. Jflis lodging was 
in the old palace of the Order, and though wretchedly blfeak and 
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bn re, he comforted himself by comparing it with those of his 
fellow-teachers, and by the readiness with which such changes as 
ho asked for were granted. Many of the Jesuits remained 
attached to the high-school as laymen, and although he airived 
by no means well disposed towards them—liaving been fully 
warned 1)y the great Jesuit-croaker, Nicolai, against tlicirwiles,— 
his first letters speak tiif3 praise of their unselfish heliaviour; so 
that he even utters his conviction that the Jesuits of Wilna, at 
least, do not deserve tlie suspicion under which their brethren 
generally labour. The dilliculties of liis position showed them¬ 
selves immediately on entering upon his duties, when he had to 
deliver his lectures in Isatin ; for, tln)ugli a master in German 
stylo, and able to write English and Erencli with wonderful cor¬ 
rectness, Latin composition was* a hihonr which cost himan 
everlasting tiuiewhile the unwonted tongue hampered his 
speech, which was at all times highly embarrassed in the profes¬ 
sor's chair, although its ilow in conv(*rsaLion was astounding. 
Eut athwart the wintry cloudiness of liis horizon, there was the 
light of his love to chet'r liim on ; so, sturdily attacking the hard¬ 
ness of the J^)Iish tongue, ho hotly tried to overcome all bars 
between himself and happiness. The winter was thus employed 
by him in preparations for liis marriage, which was fixed for the 
suufimer; and so engrossed was his mind in this one thought, 
that at first lie overlooked how sundry impediments were being 
slily tbrowm in the wjjy of his university career. Tlic fears he 
felt for 'rheresa’s comfort in the dreary hanishment of Wilna, 
\v<*rc laughed at by her eager temper, and her lively fancy rejoiced 
at the prospect of “hardships to be overcome, in spite of which 
Forster’s tender care for her ease would not rest content with arfy 
hut a home of such snugness, that the nakedness of Polish shops 
and tho dull sloth of Polish wu)rkmcu could not be got to fit it 
up, and in the warmth of his heart he'daunched into the outlay 
of getting furniture and servants from abroad. Forster always 
had a love for household comfort whicli was above his means, and 
is startling in a man of so roving a turn of mind. He would have 
spent lordly incomes had he possessed them; and with alibis 
zeal for thriftiness, the close spirit of reckoning was not in him. 
Not that he had a bent for squandering, hut with his scientific 
occupations he could never resist the purchase of books, charts, 
and instruments; and Lis only taste which could be chid as par¬ 
taking of extravagance was this love of snugness, whiJh, from 
repeated change of dwelling, brought heavy pulls on his purse. 
Bo little did any fondness for show enter into this liking, that to 
save money for it he even refused himstdf horses, which, according 
to* Polish ideas of respectability, were nearly as necessary house^ 
hold artities as clean linen with us. As all such bits of economy 

c c 
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however, altogether iusufficient to mend the hole made iu 
his iBCoine, he restlessly sought means of repairing it, and at last 
decided on perfecting himself iu the study of medicine. There 
was a great want of physicians in tho counti^y, and the skill of 
such as there M^ere was eagerly sought and richly paid by 
noble Poles, who seem to have pinned their faith in hciiUh on 
tlie iniiltitude of doctors; for w'O are told that as soon as any¬ 
thing like ailing wtus felt, the sick man /called all the leeclies 
together he could lay hold of, wlicn he himself would preside, and 
adjudge their debate. With feverish looking forward to spring 
and happiness, he thus fretted tlirough the dreariness of his first 
Polish winter in utter loneliness and daily worry; for, as time 
wore on, he saw that none of the pledges made to him were kept, 
while painful rheumatisms and weakened eyesight, brought ou 
by climate, racked his poor body, untif, at the very moment of 
his start on his 4onged-fof ^journey, a putrid fever laid.him for 
several weeks on a sick bed, and threatened to cut short his life 
in its bloom. Convabisccnee, like tmII (Uher things, is helped by 
a stout heart; thus, as soon as the crisis was surmounted, his 
eagerness (jun^kened his recovery, so that he reached (iottingen 
in i\ugust, 17M5; and having been married in the heginuing of 
the following month, he hastened hack with his^^vife to liis bleak 
hanisljment. 

I'Jcncefoi'th P'orsters household was the sanctuarv wherein 
alone, during tho remaining two years of’his stay iu Poland, lie 
found refuge from endless teasing and annoyance. If fancy 
rather than thorough love had made Theresa become Ins wife, 
acquaint^tnee W’ith her husband at all events* at first confirmed 
and increased her good opinion of him. porster always maintained 
in his daily bearing so chaste a delicacy, that his widow declares 
never to have seen him guilty of an unseemly outburst; and this 
overwrought unwillingness' to ruffle her peace of mind was^stich, 

• that he never brought himself to unfold his many stniits to her, 
until this very silence produced the niistmderstanding which it 
had been meant to avoid. Thus, while in his generous fear lest 
she should not he fully aware of the lot she was encountering, he 
had alw^ays dwelt much on the privations aw^aitirig her in Poland, 
this nice feeling had kept him from alluding to the pet home he 
had prepared; so that the young woman was quite rapt with joy 
to find so snug a dwelling oh her anival at Wilna. It was in 
truth not more than they wanted, for beyond it they found no 
comfort. If Cassel was loathsome, yet how grand was it when 
compared with the Polish University, which had not even one . 
hookseller. Intercourse with the vforld was slow and difficult; 
he could not, often even hear of new hooks, much less geti-a 
fiaght of them; .so that his letters to Lichtenberg piteolisl'y beg 
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for the crumbs which might be swept from the fulness of his literary 
table. The want of all congenial society was the bitterest hard¬ 
ship to him, for tjie revels of the Lithuanian nobles had no 
cliarms, and his Jesuit fellows, on closer knowledge, had come 
out in their true light. Having failed in (heir stealtJiy stalking 
for the fatlier and mothers souls, tliey Ijopcd to net that of 
George s firstborn child, but their wiles were roughly torn by a 
gruff sully, “ tliiitas baptism must bo, it should he done according 
to Calvinism," and bencefortli their Irieiidsliip was at an end. 
The turmoils of the State and the ill-will discovered to be ])orne 


to the University by thy Primate, who even applied its funds to 
the one of Cracow, abashed bis trust in ]>roinise(l improvements 
which would have enabled liim ttynako lilmsclf pi'actically useful; * 
yet every time that in a fit of auguisli lie eag<?r]y jumped at a 
cluinoepf escape from tins forlorn hauislimcnt, he was (quickly 
di'agged back by the feeling of its inqa^ssibility. By agreement 
lie had hound liimsclf to servo forciglu years, in consideration of 
the payments wliei’chy lie laid been Ireed from his Cassol debts ; 
and no literary labour in liis present wilderness, ol)ligod as he was 
to buy at great expense ev(?ry book be might iv(|uire, could (jver 
enable him to pi}y off this loan, 'riuis was there nothing for him 
but patience, rendered doubly irksome by continued atta<;ks of 
painful illness. (lis courage, nevertheless, never flagged for any 
length of time, and a^^soon as lu'altli buoyed np his good cheer, 
his letters showed him even dwelling on the advantages of his 
abode in Poland:— 


“ The experienee wHicli I have gained through this change of resi¬ 
dence has been dyarly bought, but is withal wortli much ; i was obliged 
to see black against white, that 1 might know what white was. Lowe 
it to my journey hither tluit I am aware of the full worth of many 
things, and chiefly of friendship. My cpiiul has also obtained much 
growth and enlight(uimont which I should not have gained by staying 
at Cassel. Oh ! a good sliove, which thrusts us all at once out of the 
centre wherein we liave long been resting, or in which we have been, 
moving around our own j>ivot, gives us so thorough a shaking that one 
gets to espy coxuitless new things in oneself and others. . . . Here 

at all events, I can become wise tlirough my faults, in perfect peat^e, 
for I can commit my faults, and mend them unperccived. I look at 
"Wilna as my caterpillar’s case—I am bound for eiglit years, after that 
come my wings, and the perfect insect will follow its destination.” 

He even produced, besides sundry tvauslalions, two little works 
which deserve notice, to the writing of which he devoted himself 
so assiduously, that long before daybreak he sat at his desk, and 
Jiis health began to si^fler Trom the strain. The one was ’a dis- 
sertatiau on “ The Human Race/* intended as an answer to an 
essay by Kant on the same subject, in which mistaken statemeftts 
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had been made about the South Sea Islanders. The dogmatic 
boldness with which the metaphysician laid down the law in mat¬ 
ters of science displeased Forster, who.in general had little liking 
for speculative philosophy, and even called Kant in a private 
letter “the nrch-soi^hist and arch-scholastic of the age/* In this 
dissertation, which is wTitten with great moderation, he maintained 
the existence of distinct races of men, though he did not deny 
their belonging to one kind. The other work was a Life of Cook, 
already alluded to, the dedication of which was graciously ac¬ 
knowledged hy the Emperor Joseph—a fact rendered highly re¬ 
markable by the broad freedom of thought running through the 
w'hole book, which contains, as in a sutnmarv, the political faith 
whicli guided Forster’s future conduct. It has often been noticed, 
tluit there is not a single passage in any of the French \vrilers of 
the eighteenth century, which sliows any foreknowledge of the 
revolution which was comin^i: over tlieir country, altliough many 
travellers (amongst tlieui Otddsmith) foretold it; hut there is no 
man whose prophecies can vie in clftarness with those of Forster. 
As early as lie exclaimed in a letter to his father, “ Eiu'ope 

seems to be on the point of a fearful overthrow;” and in a re¬ 
markable fragment amongsi his writings, thcpvecmo dale of which 
is not known, the following striking words ocnir:— 

“ We stand at the close of the centurv ; this universal loncrino: for 
change in our present forms, for relief from, our many defects, the 
searching hither and tlnther, this revidt of reason against political 
pressure, this supremacy of understanding over feeling, these educa¬ 
tional institutions for the rearing of sensible macdiircs, these convulsive 
clutchings of faith at miracidous powers beyond the realm of under¬ 
standing, tins struggle between enlightenment and religion, this uni¬ 
versal leavening,—herald a new teacher and a new doctrine.’* 

Yielding to his heart’s eyor warm interest in his fellow'-heings’ 
weal, he had been steadily growing in bis age’s political thought, 
so that it was ever engrossing the lietter part, of his mind ; and 
while, therefore, it is not wonderful that in 1787 he should have 
amved at \vriting as he then did, it is most wonderful that the 
head of the Holy Homan Empire should have nodded approba¬ 
tion to such words as those:— 

“ Human infallibility ia disappearing before the dawn of knowledge. 
Tolerance and freedom of conscience proclaim the victory of reason, and 
make the Cay for freedom of the press and 'free search into all those 
relations which, under the name of truth, .are of value to man. Lastly, 
luxury and industry are giving new worth to life ; the arts are attaining 
the height of perfection and simplicity; observation and experience 
are enlarging and combining all knoWiedgCj^and all political power)?, 
ape tending to an equality ; in short it is, or is about to be, the season 
of flowering.” ■ . . • 
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It is well to recollect these words in connexion with Forster's 
after life, for they prove how he was not then whirled away by a 
sudden puff of rapture, but obeyed the long-flowing stream of his 
thoughts* 

Farly one morning in the month of June, 1787, Forster was 
disturbed at his desk by the euiry of aKussian naval ofiiber, who, 
presenting him with a letter from the ambassador, Stackelberg, 
made tlie startling anhounceraent that he had full power to settle 
all terms, if he would agree to accompany a voyage of discovery 
in the Southohi Ocean. What a leap for Forster from dreariest 
banislinient into the very 3*]den of dreams. The openhandeduoss 
of the Itussian Govennn^mt removed all difficulties about the re¬ 
payment of his loans, and an ample salary was assigned to him, ' 
as also a pensio)i for his wife in tlie e^veut of his death; while his 
delight ^witii luck was raised to the higliest ])itcU hy the promised 
companionship of HomiiXiring, avIioIu the Em])ivss inmiediately 
appointed physician to the expedition, on Forster's recommenda¬ 
tion ; and as soon as ever Ifo had brouglit his affairs to a close, 
he hastened away, traversing witli six post-horses the space 
betwetm Foland and (joitingen, wliicii he reached on the lOth 
fScpUmiher. liis hopes wen; fated to meet with a sad dash; the 
outbreak of the Turkish war caused the voyage Ut he laid aside 
for the ])rescnt, and as I'orster would not accept an appointment 
at vSt. Petersburg just after his escape from Polish winters, he was 
turned adrift on the* world with a year's salary, hut Irec from 

• 4 

debt, so that, though pleasant visions had conie to nought, he 
yet blessed the won^lrous luck wdiicli ahnie had been able to 
snatch him from Poland, and set him dowm in the heart of 
Furope. A vague chance of emjiloymeut in the Philippine Isles 
also proved vain, and is only Avortli reinemberiiig for a letter he 
wu'ote with a description of himself,,whicli shows that practical 
matters had laid hold of his attention he hold hims(df to 

be more tilted for affairs than for science proper, while he thought 
himself free from tin; usual prejudices of “ learned men, who 
having small knowdedge of the world, seldom understood how to 
fit their theories and hypotheses on to the real business of life.*' 

While Forster was thus anxiously looking around him for some 
opening suitable to his wants, his attention was drawn to the 
electoral city of Mayeuce, where his old friend Johannes von 
Muller had just vacated the libvariauship, on promotion to be the 
Flectors private secretary, while the prospect of the society of 
Hommering, who had for several years taught anatomy there, was 
a most powerful attraction. By the counsel of friends he went 
thither, that his presence •might draw attention to him; and 
having* been presented to the Elector by Muller, his appointment 
was decided on with a speed unwonted for the lazy sluggishness 
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of spiritual courts. The salary was small, but then there was the 
advantage of a central position, which the portly Elector, with sly 
shrewdness pointed out to him when, throwing open the casement 
of his closet, he showed him the view over the* Rhine and its rich 
banks, asked him to compare it witli Roland, and went on to 
reckon the cheapness of provisions—backing the whole with 
promise of regular payment. 

It is as well shortly to describe the soil into which Forster was 
now transplanted; for it was owing to its nature tliiit his life took 
the turn it did. Tjie ancient Uoi'inau empire was dying the death 
of corruption; and the very deuth-slumbers of its elders were^ 
being brokem in upon by foi’wnrd heirs ; foremost amongst whom 
, was Prussia, W’ho like a nightmare, bestrode and pinched them, 
even at the point of death. JEvurywhere there was silent dissolu¬ 
tion of tlie powers that had been ruling, while popular spirit and 
enlightenment as yet only fli.ted hero tyid there througli the land 
like the will-o'-tlie-wisps that flicker about churchyards. German 
courts lay lazily bedded in a woof of wih.'s and tricks wliose toils 
entangled the strength of tlie whole laud, out of wliose richness 
it had been spun for the enjoyment of a few' sly cozeners. la 
looking at their doings and lives, so fevered and so bloated, one 
might think them creations banned liy spells to a liectic existence, 
and wlio could not but fade away us soon as the healthy air of 
truth stole upon their painjiered being. The time-honoured See 
of Mayence, with whose spiritual electoivte was coupled the 
arch-chancellorship of the empire, as it, Iiad ever been one of the 
cliiof pleasure-haunts of the lustiness of Rhenish, jjrehicy, so was it 
in its decay the hotbed of corruption. Tlje predectessors of the 
reigning Rlector had, like the J'miporor Joseph, partaken of the 
reforming fashion of his time, and luid foolishly thought tliat the 
worn-out body miglit he (luickened again into youth. The Elector, 
simple, good-natured man,-tlie chief feature of whose temper was 
kindly trustful feeling, and a fondness for plain burgherlike life, 
forsook the wonted pomp of a high jirince of the empire, to 
follow the bent of his homely likings. Instead of having courtly 
feasts, he not only mingled in the holiday gambols of the citizens, 
but he forfeited the indulgence of his courtiers, who with shrugs 
would have winked at these whims of a sovereign, by bis haiinful 
meddling in the olden habits of the State. Saints were curtailed 
of their dues, monkish trickery was checked ; and when in 177d, 
the Jesuits were suppressed by the Pope, Eusmcrich Joseph 
seemed like a man who felt a load' off liis cliesfc, and launched 
forth into plans for setting up sound schools in his lands. The 
Jesuit party was, however, not crus'hed, though beaten; and on 
the Electors suspicious death in the following year, before he had 
lime to carry out all his plans, they ciirried by a push the election 
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of Oftnon Erthal as his successor. Shrewd, ambitious, and 
thoroughly worldly, he had graduated in the schools of courtly 
diplomacy, where he had acquired that varnish whereby poor wits 
can for a time pass themselves oft’ as minds of superior stuft'. 
Ah the party had worked the strong Catholic feeling of the 
population, the new Elector began his reign with a mighty show 
of piety and devotion that edified the mob, but which were laid 
aside for more congoniM pastimes, as soon as tlteiv need was less 
appai'ent: the banqucting-halls of the archiepiscopal pleasure- 
palaces rang with the revelry of feasts, the spice of wliose cheer 
■was set oft’ by ribald wit. 

“ The Prince’s spirit of thrift was changed into the wantoiiest court 
pomp, pious cant into voluptuous ^sensuality, and church zeal into 
a little freethinking. Instead of evening devotions, a late hour brought 
with it p rofiucd supper fur a knot of chosen fellows, to wliieh some¬ 
times artists and witty heads were admitted. The kiiee-eusliions 
remained as footstools, before the j)leasure-couehes brouglit from Paris 
and London. Footwashings aiAl layings on of hands had l>een with¬ 
drawn (who knows with what ceremonies) into the innermost cliambers 
of the castle of St. Martin, beyond the uliispering Phine and the 
gaze of the jmblic. Father Goldhagen's theological discussions had 
been exchanged i’or talk with Heinse about his novel, ‘ Ardinghelle 
in the room of the Deacon’s service in the Missal, Madame de 
Coudonhoven read Voltaire’s ‘ Pucelle’ and the ‘ Lettres Persaues’ to her 
French-talking i’rieiid, hvrself so elotlunl Unit the listener coukl easily 
attach himself to the visible instead of tlic edifying, and kiss the lair 
reader her^jelf, in lieu of tlie (Jo.spels formerly oftercd.by the Deacon.”* 

Altogether, as far bedding and Jiursiiig will go, the right 
reverend prelatcErthal should have heeu snugly off in this world, 
—well fed, softly bedded and gently cherished by two willing 
damsels; so that when the stately Ckmdcnhoven found that she 
palled on his old heart, her charit.y loved^ to tind her cousin 
Eerette at hand as a safe cordial to warm it. 

Around this foul carcase as tlm main pier of this Augean 
stable, the inmates of its stalls stood ranged and grouped. The 
tlirong was choicely noble, for tlie utmost that was given to 
a burglier in Mayence was the gift of a clerkship. The 
nobility was, however, far from being all on an equality 
within itself, and the highest class, whose? string of ancestors 
enabled them to stand the tests required for ennonries, looked 
down as haughtily on their lower fellows as those again on 
the mob of burghers atTdrge; while besides, and above all 
hereditary 'rank, there was the consecration of holy orders, 
whereby first, only even the JbJghest-born nobility became entitled 


* "ilaus uud Welt,” vol. ii. p, 14, 
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to share ftvlly the fatuess of the State. Gluttony, wasstiiling, 
and a greedy craving for rich prebends, were the main qualities of 
these servants of the Church; and it was well when, in the 
revelry of their drinking-bouts over flagons of^old lihenish, which 
in summer-time they loved to hold in the pleasuj*e-grounds of 
their lordly abbeys scattered along tho stately river’s banks, 
their wanton humour would be content with such harmless freaks 
us wagering whether this or that lady*s carves could bo encircled 
by the ribbons of their gold canon's ci'osses. 

Yet were tliere some men amongst them who,. athwart all 
this overcoat o*f fashionable drt)ss, were not without stuft', and 
who learned, in the shilts and wiles of tliis evil Haunt, that 


- groat skill in statecraft which enabled them to juggle the world 
at large. Thus Forster found‘here Wtadion, who, from a gay 
and enterprising canon, became one of the leading ministers of 
Austria; while the master of hioderu statesmen, Prince Metternich, 


took his first lesson in cunning in this high scliool. of human 
worthlessness. High above those la nobleness of nature, as in 
the spleudour of his birth, hut so hampered by the conlradictionH, 
between his position and his likings, tliat he never mastered their 
difficulties, and thus through life liad an awkward hesitation in 
his public conduct wliich looked almost like wilful trimming, wavs 
Halberg, Bishop of Erfurt, coadjutor and expected successor of 
the Elector; hut wlio afterwards, under Napoleon, became Duke 
of Frankfort, and died as Bishop of Butishon. His love of letters 
was great, and so zealously had he devoted his fine intelligence 
to study, especially of metaphysics, tlmt his works ranked him 
amongst his country’s Icailing writers, w^iile his position and 
prospects caused him to he looked to, by sucli men as Schiller, 
as the coming I.orenzo de Medici of Germany. Everything 
without the circle of nobility was hold to he mob; and at most 
a sort of half recognjtion Was now and then extended as a favour 
to the professors, though never so far as to admit them with 
their wives to the houses of the aristocracy. The mass of 
burghers and the country people were inert, listless, and stolid, 
and their dull faint-hearttj^ness was frightened as soon as they 
caught themselves but grumbling at a tax—their only idea of 
the State;,but in Maycnee itself there were a few citizens whose 
Rhenish light-mindedness had been unwittingly rapt by the 
political free-thinking of the professors. These latter were, 
indeed, a nody by themselves, whose opinions, probably whetted 
by daily grinding against the woricf around, were so wholly at 
variance with its whole creed, that in their compactness they 
looked like a set of pioneers thrust forward into the enemy's 
country in advance of the coining revolution. This cirnle was 
the pnly one which offered J’orster any chance of society. The 
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old Jesuit party, wliioh had already declaimed often against the Pro^ 
testant Johannes von Miillcr, looked with no friendly eyes on the 
new librarian; and such was the bigoted feeling fomented against 
everything that came from him, that his bare proposal to sell the 
duplicate copies of books, was met by the cry that desecration 
was threatening the work of the fathers, every single book 
gathered by whom deservenl being treasured as a I'elicpie. Tn 
truth, as far as puBlic entei'priso was concerned, tliei’O was 
nothing gained by change from Poland, for the Klector and his 
Court, like a host of locusts, nte iip the wealth of the land in 
their lavish luxury, while tlic jealous ill-will of the Jesuit swarms 
stifled evehy undertaking which suincked of euliglitenmcnt or 
free thought. IMayence, therefore, liad no vesoim^es beyond tlie 
society of a few friends, foremost amongst whom was Sruninering, 
and its jiosition in the lieart of (jcnnany. The neighbourhood 
of Dusseldorf reawnkened lIk^ intinfacy with Jacobi which had 
slackened in distant Poland, while tlic literary activity of Hcyne 
sjiurred T’orster to slinre it hf bceoining a n.'gular contributor to 
the (iottlngen Adrcrtiiier, and the kindly old man’s fatherly 
love tilled that gap in his heart wliicli had been made by his 
wilful sire’s estrangement. I low tliis last came about is not plainly 
stated : occasional letters passed betwi^ou tlitun Irom time to time, 
and those of the son are marked by the most revfu'ential respect; 
hut time and distanee hiul aeeoniplislied a work which it is 
W()uderful tliat so Insadstrong a temptu' had not brought about 
long ago. 

d'he family-gluvst, poverty, showed itself in tlie household as 
soon as its tent had Ikoen pitched on the hanks of the Ithine. 
Although lie Inul been urged by the Ele<*tor to give lessons m 
natural history, the host of reasons stayed his doing so—for* no 
pupils were to be found ; and bis dirties as librarian were easy, 
since the lifteen thousand works which forn^ed the boasted fifty 
thousand volumes of the library, were stowed away in a lumber- 
room beyond reach or use. JJais he found his literary activity 
arrested at every turn by an impassahle slough of shiggislmoss; 
and as his desultory writings barely sulficcd to enable him to live 
from hand to mouth, his mind reverted to his iavourite plan of a 
History of the Geogiaphical Discoveries in the Wotithern Seas, 
and a Flora of its Islands; when, as no German publisher conhl 
defray such an undertaking, he turned his thoughts to hhigland. 
His old claim on the Admiralty presontod itself as an incentive 
to a plan, the travel of wliich already allured his roving turn ; 
and so, having obtained three months leave of absence, ho 
started, in the end of March', 1790, with Alexander von Hum- 
I'oldt, on a trip, in th*c course of which they passed through^ 
lirabant to England, and on their way home took a hasty look 
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at Paris, then in the glory of its new-won freedom. It is an 
interesting connexion which thus brings together the famed 
explorer Forster, in the evening of his renown as traveller, with 
the youth of iliat man wlio Avas tg carry out scientific journeying 
and research to the furthest limit that lias yet been reached by 
one man; and tlius Avlmt seemed to the partakers thereof but 
tlie heedless chatting of a pleasure trip, take^, for us the look 
of world-iniportaur intercominunings hcVwecu two souls, the 
burthen of wliich yet rings in our curs through the clear-spoken 
Avords of the aged seer, A private pnpil—a certain Mr. Thomas 
Brand—Avas the only pecuniary advantage brought by the 
journey beyond a croAvd of vivid impn^ssions, for ho liad seen 
the two eliicf events on which tlie attention of Europe Avas 
fastened. In England ho had*atU‘iided Warren Hastings s trial, 
Avhere lie had heartl and beheld all the oratory and tlie genius of 
tlie country ; Avhile in Paris ho had looked on the pageantry .of its 
strange liberty, in tlu^ enthusiastic jiri'parations lor the great 
feast of the CInunp fie Mars. Tlu-Vesult ho gave to the Avorld in 
his “Views of tlie lUiine and Brabant;’’ a work AA’liich, Avritton 
in the gloomiest period of his life, is a masterpiece of racy 
Avriting. Loth as regards clearness of wording as Avell as the ease 
Avith Avhich an array of deep thought is marshalled. “J tell 
vou 1 hold your ‘ Views’ to be one of the best books in our 
language/' is the opinion pi'onoinieed hy riichteuberg. 

Forster's household bad been hitlierto las stronghold ^yherein 
he defied all evil chances—-hut now this also began to fail him : 
the story is u strangely painful one, and of suvJi woven intricacy 
as to be almost beyond unravelling, for luv^er Avas there any show 
of strife; and this not from a cloaking guardedlyoworn against the 
A\ olid’s insight, hecuiuse, Avondrously enough, the tightest friend¬ 
ship and esteem continued^ between husband and wife, Avhen hy 
the fliglit of that happy eoiitcutmcnt Avliich sjirings from love, 
the once cheerful liomeslead hud been left bare and lonely. Tlie 
truth seems tliat the Avannth of Forster’s tenipeu*, \Ahicli had never 
known the sprightliness of boyhood, was mellowed to an even 
glow, less fitted for love's frenzy tlian for steady friendship, 
against which the fluttering heart of the woman mauled itself 
ns a bird, against its cage's bar, until, all forlorn, and innorly 
hniised and bleeding, the kindly nursing bestowed hy a chance 
passer-by was taken with thankfulness. That passer-by was 
ready at nand in Huher, Secretary to the Saxon Mission, a slim, 
simpering, scrofulous fellow, whose rather pretty powers of mind 
were akin to his body’s slightness; a man, the intertwinings of 
whose life with that of Forster, and the upshot thereof, remind 
one how, as Avell as the eagle, the reptile by crawling^reaches 
tlie pyramid's summit. With tiie feverish trembling of sickly 
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nervousness he tells us himself that he always felt the want of 
something to close his day, so that on going to hed the last 
sounds might not be wanting to him as in unfinished accords.” 
Possessed of that,painful perseverance which is often found 
in small minds, he had wormed himself into the intimoicv of 
Forsters home by dint of painstaking; and so anxious had he 
been for this acquaintance, especially for that of the wife, from 
the accounts he had heard of her, that having learnt to know 
George on his first visit to Mayenco, his nervous impatience 
drove him to meet him at Frankfort on his coming with his wife; 
and in a letter wliich marks the sickly anxiety with wliich lie 
watched himself, he tells his delight that the interview went oil* 
well, ‘'because desire to please strangers often gave his bearing 
something wavering and unsteady,” Bo iiisignificaul a man would 
never have enthralled the love of a spiritecl woman like I'hevosa, 
Lad not, her loneliness made her foc^ herself drawn towards one 
who wholly merged his existence and feelings in her. 'I'liero 
was no forolliought on the ^part of any one in this business. 
I'orstors large soul knew not what was meant by jealousy; and, 
moreover, in accordance with his own and his age’s philosophy, 
he favoured close friendsliips as a duty, so that when the (‘antious 
Sdmmering, b(d‘oro his marriage, once expressed some dislike of 
a freedom in Theresa’s hearing towards men, lie answered, that 
every sympathetic quickening of her heart gave liiin pleasure, 
and that he felt himself hajipy every time she, heartily loved some 
one whom he believed to bo good and noble. “ I hate e\erYthing 
which burs freedom, everything which hinders a.seed or hud from 
sprouting/' are words in an early ielter to lier. , His honest 
soul, all ghnving with*follow leoling and steady devotion, had ,no 
inkling how such thoughts might get Uvisted by others, for his 
own healthy being was free from any sickly taint. 

The hous(‘hol(l straits, together •with Forsters overwTought 
reserve about them, daily bi’ouglit fresh worries, more and more 
inflaming ti covert misunderstanding, which found its cliicf food 
in that very silence beneath which it was foolishly thought to 
stifle its quickenings. Huber appeared, on the occasion of these 
embarrassments, as the beam that propped the tumbling home¬ 
stead ; for while his simpering feeling had a charm for Theresa 
under the circumstances of her situation, he not only actually 
helped Forster in the toils of translations, but from his many con¬ 
nexions with leading publishers and literary journals, was enabled 
to be in many ways of real service to him. It was, therefore, in 
that state of inner strife which is brought about by want of happi¬ 
ness, that, during her hushaqd's absence, the wdfe was as it were 
4:hrust to rest herself, on Huber, who naturally redoubled his 
nursing care, sanctioned as it was by Forsters knowledge thereof; 
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Tirhile on tlie other hand, Theresa s undisturbed attention fasLeut?d 
itself more and more on hia devotion until it eame out to her 
sight in striking ^relief against the dim canvas of household dis¬ 
appointment. Thus Forster returned from England after failure 
in hi% hopes, while the irresistible temptations of books and 
charts had largely added to the heavy outlay of his journey, to 
l5nd that* ho had lost the greatest blessing of his life—the peace 
of a loving homo. His exceeding delicacy probably never allowed 
him to broach his knowledge of his loss to his wife, hut hence¬ 
forth regard carefully maintained the clmstity of a bond which 
bithovto had been tlie happy delight of love. Probably, bad 
Sbinmering been at a distance, the facts of this strange misunder¬ 
standing would be somewhat laid bare in Ebe letters that then would 
have passed between the two, byt us it is, tliere is nothing in tlie 
affectionate correspondence Avitli Hcyne wbicli hints that the 
father bad the least inkling of bis children's unliappiness. . Forster 
slirouded tlie barrenness of Ins home Iroiu eveiy one, fighting, with 
a bravo heart, the throng of his painful disappointmeiits and the 
ever-growing load of poverty and delit. Oiu.'e only, in a letter to 
Jacobi, after speaking of efforts to obtain relief from bis embar¬ 
rassments, he added, 


“ Call it weakness, or an insurmountable aidlessness, that I could 
not break myself from some oxjiressioiis which have caused you anxiety 
—or as it is better to touch all the cor^s of my heart, whicli set it 
a-going, excuse the sallies of peevisliness, hjdeoK, and sadness therewith, 
that I have moments when another Koi*t of misfortune lets me feel still 
more deeply the oppressiveness of my circumstances.” 

Happiness had gone from him, yet in the njidst of his sad loneli- 
ness, how deeply touching is it to sec the thougb|ful care for the 
peace of mind of those aliout him, which is revealed by the fol¬ 
lowing prayer in aiiotlier letter to Jacobi, wherein he hud been 
dwelling on his gloomy proifpeets:— 

I 

‘‘One thing I beg of you, if you touch on this point in your letter, 
then do so on a separate bit of paper. Whatever I have to suffer, 1 
like to suffer alone; and as your dear letters are that which we all love 
to snatch at, I could wish that no one who is near to me but myself 
should find anything in them which might cause anxiety and pain.” 

The household was not the only thing which had changed: 
time had .borae Mayence itself aloug with it. The great world- 
drama in,France was progressing in its mighty working, and all 
Europe was watching it, some with liearty sympathy, othei^ with 
hatred and fear. The Elector and bis pampered courtiers, too 
rotten at heart to he quickened into a manly outburst of h?ite, kept 
shooting from over their eups a shower of \vit*bolts at King Mob., 
Boon a throng of noble exiles began to crowd the neighbourhood - 
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of tlio Khine, who loved rathei’ to eat goodly messes in other 
men's homes tlmn to try to save their own; and great was the soul’s 
delight of the Electoral Court that chance sliould allow them to 
fawn in chiily intimacy on so high and" illustrious a brood. The 
town and country were literally overrun by boastful runaways, in 
pandering to whose whims it was felt to be an honour to squander 
the exchequer; and the general ill-will at these new-comers, 
which was powerfoUy fomented in tlie first instance by the dear¬ 
ness of food, was liciglftened into exasperation by the swaggering 
eil'routery of their behaviour. Wliile every branch of the admi¬ 
nistration was neglected and its hard-working servants were being 
starved, every fund and .resource of the country was drained to 
its uttermost farthing tlfat the Electoral Court might not be 
stinted in its pomp. The Prince dc.Conde was splendidly lodged, 
with his mistress, thePrincesse do^louaco, in the Episcopal Palace 
of Worms, which belonged to the Elector; and on Count 
d'Artois’ visit to Maycnce, his privatf? household was defrayed by 
tlu; ini])ovei*ished principality at a daily cost of 2001, Wherever 
mnn('y could be found, it was laid hold of by tlie clutclics of the 
pilfering Court, and thus almut a million of florins, which be¬ 
longed to the University, out of the sale of church lauds, were 
swallowed up in gorinandi/ing and riot. Nor did the Elector 
even reap hearty thankfulness fnirn the beggars wliom he was 
thus stripping himself hare to clothe and feed, for while in public 
they showered on him, the titles of father and protector till they 
made the dulled blood* of his head tingle with delight, as soon as 
his hack was turned the graceless crow would nickname liim Sir 
Upstart, and Moiitfieiu’ VAbho de Maycnce. ^leaiiwhile tlie tide 
of (iennan politics wat^rising, and rapidly hearing away the little 
princes who were unguanledly disporting themselves in its heavy 
swell.' There was a mighty plotting of statecraft going on between 
Austria and Prussia, and the Elector, of ^layence was pufted up 
and full of importance, for he had been ajlmitted to look on 
in that innermost closet where the secretest designs were being 
concocted by wily heads, too glad to buy with a little flattery a 
cat's-paw willing to pick for them the burning brands out-of the 
fire. As he found his old ministers too awkward to handle such 


nice devices, he procured from Vienna J3aron vMbini as a master 
m statesmanshij), and bestowing ou him the title of Grand Ghan- 
oellor, witli a salary befitting his high dignity, he trustfully had 
hiinself launched, zander his steering, upon the sea of political. 
machination. The first fruits of such superior guidance was the 
glorious honour of holding liege at a cost of three millions of 
florins, as a conqueror, with the Mayence army, as soon as the 
tyo heads of the empire decide’d that German troops should quash 
the revolutionary movement in that bishopric. This army was of 
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a piece with the whole fabric of the State, for while it barely 
counted three thousand ill-appointed and worse-fed soldiers, its 
army list counted no less than twelve noble and richly-piiid 
generals. But when the Coronation of the new Empeil&r Francis 
had come off at Frankfort, which the Elector, of course, attended 
wdth the pomp and state befitting his high rank, then it was that 
the dock of princely brains there assembled and labouring in the 
hirth-throos of subtlest state thought, accepted tlie invitation to the 
hospitable retreat of Mayen(*e as best suited to their deep coun- 
cillings; and its sovereign gloated with delight at seeing himself 
the pivot around which the princes of Europe moved. Never 
had anything been beheld like the endless changes of dazzling 
revelry which followed on each other during the stay of princes 
and statesmen, so that it was a wonder at what time they snatched 
bare minutes for those cunning designs which it was wliispered 
wrere being w'oven in a poor but, away from din and distraction, 
on the shrouded islet of Weissunau. At last the high-boi'u wdse- 


aercs w^cre delivered, and the ])rintin^ presses of the Court published 
the Duke of Brunswick’s famous' manifesto. Those are tlie 
men whose measures <me is told to approve of,’’ Forster exclaimed. 

That man is happy who has found a nook w'hence he can (piietly 
look on the mad tiinnoil." 

The French Revolution could not otherwise than powerfully 
interest one w'ho w*as so alive to tlie welfare and doings of las 
fellow beings. His letters to Heyne showjiow^ closely he w'utched 
its course, and that, ketaily Jiware of its blcrtiishcs, he yet ever felt 
such sympathy,for its struggles that he would become quite 
enraged at the^ fashion of overlooking its. world-meaning in the 
flippant judgments currently passed upon'it after flurried glam'es 
a£ some of its wild imudents. So on the occasion of a book full 
of abuse of everything connected with France, he exclaimed. 


“ Mr. Girianer is impassioned for the old system, because, under the 
new constitution be received sundiy digs between the riba on the 14th 
July, in the Champs de Mars. Who taught him the wrong conclusion 
that a, democratic crowd is not just the same sort of crowd as any 
other ? Had he stood on the scafiblding which fell in on the occasion 
of the rejoicings at the Dauphin’s birth, and had be sprained bis toe or 
finger, he would have w'ritten an apology of regicide.’* 

Injustice and selfishness AA'cre things so hateful to him, that his 
soul could never desist from battling against tl^era ; and the daily 
sights and haps of his Mayence life were such as to bo always 
stirring up his otherwise peace-loving heart. Not that he was 
minded to preach overthrow and change in Germany; over and 
over again he utters his belief, in'letters^ that public feeling an4 
enlightenment were yet a century or two behind a want, of poli- 
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ticul freedom, so that he bewails the blindness of princes, who, by 
wilful goadings, hasten an unseasonable discharge of ill-humours, 
which thus must burst forth with the acrid pungency of unripeness. 
Heyne, whose thcrtroughly humane feeling was being constantly 
shocked hy the wanton temper of German aristocracy, but whose 
character partook of a certain painful caution, kept* hovering 
about his out-spoken son-in-law with timid liints and prudent 
counsels. It is timuring to see how the old man is surprised into 
expressing his heart’s joy at every fine hurst of public feeling in 
France ; and how again, in his next letter, friglitcned at his own 
daring, ho pours out a string of saws meant to c[uench the lire of 
)’evo]utioiKiry enthusiasai. Already, while I'orster was writing 
Jiis “Views/' He.yne had given vent to his fears as to how he* 
would treat the political and rtdi^ious considerations which would 
ho suggested hy the events of the countries he described, and 
Forsterhad felt so discouraged hy Ias exceeding timidity, that he 
had given himself mucli trouble to explain aw'ay the meaning of 
liis Avarnings. Soon after tkis, liuwevor, ho was thrown into a 
mightier Hi of tilurm, on heaving lliut Itis son-iu-law was translating 
a work of Brissot’s, of which he luid written u review fur the 
Ooftingen Adrertiner in language which had attracted such atten¬ 
tion that tlie name of its author had hctui repeatedly asked. In 
tlie trouble of Ins mind he posted olf a letter of earnest w^aruiug 
as to the consequences likely to ensue from so rash an undertaking; 
wlitm Forster answersfl as fallows:— 

“ I am not translating lirissot, and never thought of doing so. 
There is as much aristperatizing going on in my house as there is 
s[)okeu on the other sulw; and as for myself, 1 certainly belong as lil^tle 
to the enragrs the one party as of the other. It is this very fair¬ 
ness which is hateful to all the fools and rogues who have espoused a 
party, . . . How should I tumble on the thought of wishing to preach 
an overthrow which I myself do not desire, but rather hold to be so 
great a mishap for Gonnany, that 1 make every effort to ward it off, 
and ou this account chiofl}^ blame all the lying reviewers, who only 
embitter the public by tluiir partiality, inasmuch as they give them¬ 
selves the apj>cai*anco as if it must needs trust them on their word. 

. . , I can remain silent, but I cannot write against my insight and 
conviction.” 

While such , feelings animated-him with regard to‘the great 
movement going on everywhere around, his own private circum¬ 
stances were getting more and more engulfed in gloom. His 
courage boro gallantly up against his adversity as long as health 
Iftsted; for in the end of 1790 he wrote that he felt the courage 
of a lion in him^ His literacy labours^ at. this pej-iod brought bis 
latterly somewhat forgotten name with fresh vividness .to fee- 
meraor/ 6f the general public. Besides his “ Views,” which, lie 
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■wrote in sncli ynnny monjents as be could snatch, he translated 
the Sanscrit drama, “ Snoontala/' from Sir W. Jones s Eiiglisli 
version. This glowing flo’^er, picked from the tropical garden of 
Indian poetry, excited such intense interest in Gennany, that 
G^the, in an opigi’am^ styled it the embodiment of all beauty. 
All this was, however, far from enough to shield him from the 
emban’assments which kept tormenting him from without, while 
at home thei'o was cold condort, to all which tronble there came 
besides the rack and wear of bodily sickness, and at last the 
sorrow of losing his youngest child, a hoy to whose growth and 
training he had fondly looked forward.—*^The whole year 
through, I have ceaselessly worked with iron application and 
great strain of mind. My powers are worn out, my body is 
incapable of any more cxertioil, my mind is palsied, and I have 
the gloomiest prospect before me for the winter and coming year. 
It is as if all my hopes sboVild run to water,—nothing succeeds ; 
the more I work, the more 1 hope to earn, so much the more do 
things come to nought in my hands; and now I stand cnipty- 
handed, unable to work as liitlicrto, and yet in a position that 1 
cannot make the two ends meet in my housekeeping, without a 
continuation of ray former application.” In vain he would recur 
to his proposed work on the “ I^otany of the South Son," for 
which when lost in England, he had launched into the outlay of 
having the drawings coloured by skilled artists: there* was no 
one wdio would pay for the work. I cduld find a publisher in 
Germany, but none wlio would pay me. Eruitlessly do I look 
about me for a Mtecenas amongst our magnates and princes, \vlu> 
would pay with a couple of hmulrccl loui>* for being paraded in 
a‘dedication os tlie protector of tlie w'ork, and becoming imn\ortal 
in ^the world of science." Soon after these sad hewuilings, in 
a letter written lute in 1791, it was the mockery of bis lot, that 
just when they wero^ too late, two chances were thrown to him, 
wliich a little earlier might have proved the cables of bis rescue 
from shipwreck. Prospects of enlarged activity were opened to 
him in Mayence by the sTidden decision of tlic Elector to assign 
the Jesuit church to the library, while on the deatli of tl'io Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural History, his salary was added to Forsters pay. 
On the Qther band, a man of the highest standing and name, 
unexpectedly put himself in friendly communication with him. 
Amongst bis literary jobs, be had received from the well-known 
Berlin publisher, Voss, die commission to wu*ite an account of the 
events of 1790, with an especial view* to the part played in them 
by*the Prussian statesman, Herzberg, between whom and Pitt lie 
wished a parallePto he drawm 'Herzberg, the old minister of 
Ffederiek the Great, and at that moment pretty much oiit 
of favour at the court of hi» ’ successor, felt himself too much 
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interested in this work not to wish that an account bearing the 
name of such an author and publisher, should be trustworthy. 
He wrote Forster a letter, marked bf hojpourable esteem, in which 
after sending hirfl some printed documents, he offei'ed, if the 
manuscript were communicated to him,*to look through it, and 
see that its statements were historically true, “as th& King had 
positively forbidden him to make known a collection of Stote 
Papers he had prepared, and which would have thrown much 
light on these events/' Forster thankfully ficcept(3d-the offer; 
and Herzberg expressed himself highly salisticd with his exposi¬ 
tion of his ministry. Before this business had, however, gone 
thus far, •Mayence had'becn occupied by the French, and Forster 
had einbai'kcd in the new state-vessel, as he thought, beyond 
possibility of an honourable retih-n. Herzberg wTote him, through 
Voss, a letter in which he expressed liis hope that Forster would 
contiifne a well-intentioned Prnsman, and accompanied it not . 
only with a batch of hooks having relcmice to the history of the 
said times, but also with the silver medal of tlie Berlin Academv, 
(of which Forster was a membeu' and Ilerzberg curator,) and sent 
him a considerable sum of money. It is plain that the statesman, 
wlio knew of Forsters omharrassed (nrcumstances, thought that 
he might hy these means save a man, Avhose worth and abilities 
he had learnt to know, from following a path whicli he believed 
w'onid lead to his destruction. Forster thought he saw an attempt 
at bribei’y, and wr<^fc the following answer, at a time when ho 
Avas smarting under the direst want:— 

“ If I understjfnd uright the wisli that I should remain a good 
Prussian, it is a suggt^stion wholly incompatible with my principles, 
and with that Ibve of freedom spoken out in so many of my writings, 
although certainly with some caution, because of despotism. I was 
born in Polish lh*ussia, an hour’s distance from Danzig, and left my 
birthplace before it came under Prussian rule^ Thus far, thei'cfore, 1 
am no Prussian subject. I have lived as a man of science in England, 
have made a voyage round tlie world, and furthermore have tried to 
impart my poor knowledge at Cassel, Wilna, and Mayence. Through¬ 
out my life I have always tried to be a good citizen; and 
wherever 1 was, 1 worked for the bread I received. Uhi hene ihi 
imtria must remain the motto of the man of science; and it must also 
remain that of the free man, who must meanwhile live isolated in lands 
which have no constitution. If to ho a good Prussian means as much 
as wlien one is in Mayence under Frencli lordship, to wish for a speedy 
peace and recovery from all^the ills of war, then I am a good Prussian 
as I aniL a good Turk, Chinese, Moor; but if it means that I am to 
deny in Mayence my well-known principles—that I should not rejoice 
at its having a free constitutioh—that being called upon, I should not 
* lielp to work for it—that in a time of fermentation and crisis, when 
one must absolutely take a decision^ I should either remain uud^ided, 
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or slioliild try to talk over the people of Mayenoe, that they had better 
hifeep* their old outrages than be free with the French,—if then to be a 
g^od Prussian, meaus to ^ke*<*|principles which never were mine, and 
wbfch are, not to keep in ^ew the weal of the inhabitants of Prussia, 
but the weal of the cabii^t, the court, the ghostseers of Mayence, then 
one asks me to do something for which I should deserve to be strung 
up on the next lamp-post. You will understand now, that it is my 
most pressing duty wholly to renounce the ofTered i;dvanee of tnoncy 
—although I never was so poor as now', and have become poorer through 
disappointed hopes. I would rather that every wretchedness came 
over me, than that I should become untrue to my principles. How 
could I take, under such circumstances, an advance of . . . dollars, when 
I would scorn half a million as a bribe . 

f 

Yet had Herzberg only knowm' Forster some few' months earlier, 
and hod he by such means entered that sphere of business and 
historical writing into which he only got this late peep, how 
different might his end have been. "J’he throng of princes and 
statesmen had left ISFayenee behind t^iem in the progi'ess of their 
crusade; and the sultriness of suspense had followed on riotous 
revelry; for the nobility was daily awaiting tidings how the revo¬ 
lutionary snake bad been scotched by their lucky bretliron wdio 
Were happy partakers of the great royal pageant. As tlms hope 
and good cheer were in the liearts of afl the swarm, und their 
boasthil trust knew no bounds, a fearful blow come upon their 
rejoicings. Custine had suddenly passed'the Rhine at ^Spiers, 
and w'as in full march on Muxence, having thoroughly beaten 
the Electoral ti'oops under Colonel Winkehn^nn, an officer of 
such excellent sentiments, that the bare words of freedom and 
the rights of man, w'ere enough to send him into- afit of raving. 
It was as if a pack of wild beasts had been suddenly let loose on 
a tea-party; the whole nobility of Mayence thought of nothing 
hut to snatch up ns much ot their wealth as they Could carry, and 
betake themselves with it beyond the Rhine. It was an endless 
bustle and trooping by day and night across tho bridge, and 
through the town-gates: laden skiffs covered the river, and the 
ro^tds were blocked with every sort of cart and waggon ; while 
runaways on foot and horse InuTied along in selfish haste to 
th^ir hiding-places, thoughtless of all but their own safety. It is 
said that 200,000 florins were spent in means of transport out of 
the town in these few days. The Elector scurried into the town, 
to take a glimpse at it, but left it again secretly, after dark, on 
the day of his arrival, in well-closed Chariots, with his mistress 
and his jewels, having first seen that his ams were well erased 
from his carriftge-panelSy After which he bethouglit himself of 
duly naming Gbancellor Albmi as Regent.' The treasures of tlie' 
churches wei^ also paek^ tip/ arid got safely out of 4he town ; 
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and then the High Chancellor called the burghers (in truth the 
only inhabitants who remained) to a meeting, at which he urged 
them not to lose courage, but, abiding by the town, to defend it 
to tlio last; and addressing them as his brethren, read a procla¬ 
mation, forbidding flight and removal of goods, on pain of severest 
punishment. The fraternal title, we are told, so dumbfoundered 
tliG burgher brains, that a rough journeyman unwittingly gave 
vent to his astonishlUient by a thunJerihg rap of his big fist on 
the table, accompanied by a monstrous oath; when just as 
brotherly affection was about to make them all strike into that 
stream of bravery let loose by tlie Chancellor, an ill-timed meddler 
dashed this flow of milul by the shout that tlieir most gracious 
brother, the Chancellor, in hiit heavily-laden chariot, had just, 
safely passed tlie gates. His Ks:ccllenoy General von Gymuich, 
Master-General of the Ordnance, swore loudly he would delend 
the town to his last shirt; and truly endless was the clatter and 
the bustle of warlike preparations during the next few days. 
The burgher-guard wore eve* under arms; all horses were put in 
ref[uisitiou to drag artillery, and the full-dressed generals of the 
Mayence army insjiected the raising of batteries by panting 
citizens, who wore praying God to put a speedy end to such 
troubles, before worse came of them. Now and then a bit of 
news would come how Cusiine had advanced another march; 
and once the sight of a cloud of dust sent such a thrill ol fear 
through the town, tluil the garrison nearly crushed itself to atoms 
in scampering across tlie bridge on the llhiue; until, on the J9th 
of October, the Trench arrived bodily under the walls of Mayence, 
aud summoned *tho*^t.own to surrender; ^Yhen General von 
Gymnich gatli^red his splendidly-clad brotlier generals about 
him, amongst them the Electors relative, Count Hatzfeldt, to 
consider in CQuncil whether they should desert or defend the 
town. To desert was the decision they quickly came to; so, having 
bargained that each officer should be allowed to take away a 
horse out of the Elector’s stable, wliilc he himself received six 
famous cream-coloured steeds, his Excellency-iu-Chief rode over 
to the opposite bank with the proud bearing of oue who had 
wortliily taken care of his master's dearest interests ; and having 
received each officer’s pledge to restore his animal to its owner, 
l^ie hastened to present himself. Ins horses, and his* report, at 

Erfurt, whither his sovereign had retired.* 

It was no .wish to abet I'rench conquest which made Forster 
remain in Mayence. , His post "was there; the world without was all 
strange to him, and offered him no home which he could mahe 
for in these troublos ; and yhile lua duty and his interests, both 
\old him to stay, hfs generous mind wus, moreover, deeply 
shockeU the selfishness of the higher olae^es, and of every one 
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connected with the Government. The very last act, of the 
Elector was to pilfer and beai’ away with him the saving fund of 
widows and oi’pbans, so that Forster could well exclaim, ‘‘ The last 
quivering of despotism is one more piece of unrfghteousuess which 
calls to Ileitven for vengennoe." He determined, therefore, to 
abide events,—a resolve in which he was strengthened at the 
time hy Theresa’s good cheer and encouragemept. So active a 
mind, with its love of practical employment, could not, however, 
refmain long without being drawn into the eddy which was spin¬ 
ning around him; and thus his great knowledge of French made 
him the Universitys natural spokesman with Custine, on the 
occasion of its being thivalened with loss of funds hy new de¬ 
crees concerning tithes and dues., In those days events marched 
rapidly, and while the memory o*x the Elector, in his distant re¬ 
tirement, or from tl)e selfish abandonment of everything by him 
and his own, had faded in a*lcnv wrecks, as if years had elapsed 
since his departure (so that indeed all believed, come what might, 
the old Government at least could return), every day brought 
with it new 8ituatit)iis, which not only loudly called on a man 
of Forsters knowledge ajid parts to seize as a duty the occasion 
thrust on him, of warding ill from oil* his fellow-citizens, but 
wliich often—from the nature of their <5omplications and his 
peculiar position—pointed liirn out as the man wlio could alone 
unravel and straighten them. Thus, from being his fellow- 
professoi*s’ champion for their dues and rights, lie oamc to have 
to do with the etpjitHhlo allotment of the demands of the French 
Commissariat, until step by step ho was drawp into’ being the 
heart and soul of the new adiiiinistraLioii; /and, on the appoint¬ 
ment of a provisional government, allowed himself to be named 
one of its nine members. His motives are manfully stated in a 
letter to Hcyne, whose fear at his sou-in-lavv s conduct was be¬ 


coming excessive. 


“It is the duty of every honest inhabitant, I think, to take thought, 
when called upon to do so, for the ease and properly of the inhabitants 
in general; for, let Mayence come into whose hands it may, it must 
always be pleasing to tlie sovereign of the day to have a country which 
is not exhausted, and which is in the enjoyment of its re430urees, 1 
have no other principle of action, and this one is as simple as it is true. 
No 0|ie wili^deny that, if the people of Mayence can become free on 
this occasion, they would’be ^eat fools not to become so, and they 
really seen»posse»sed of endugh sound sense to do it/’ 

This step wets final; it tpre almost till his ties of friendship ; 
and even Summering was, so overcome with fear and horror that, 
taming away from one who loved him so dearly, he henceforth 
would have no further,, knowledge of him. Tftutor and low* 
. designer were the names showered upon him; and the Duke of 
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Brunswi<5k's remark,on heari^ of Forsfcer'a doings was, astonish’ 
ment that one who had so many means of earning a livelihood 
should have sought a rebel's calling! Yet if Forster proved 
wrong in his political belief, he shared his mistake with many 
keen thinkers; for even the shrewd Johannes von Muller, ini¬ 
tiated as he was into all the springs and workings of German 
statecraft, gave it as his opinion, on a hasty visit to Mayerice for 
matters of private business (where he was beset by hundreds 
of doubtful burgher^ seeking to steady their minds by the 
wisdom of so deep an oracle), that, under the circumstances, 
they would* do best to rally round the republican Government. 
Ill the midst of the bus^tle of conveuiug tlic assembly which was 
to decide’whether Mayeiioe would become independent or not, 
affairs without the walls grew dark and threateniug. The French, 
had been driven back from Frankfort, and the allies were 
hovering about the town. Business now overwhelmed Forster ; 
his fluent French made him necessary everywliere, and after 
working all day in offices, he had to take the chair of an evening 
in the Jacobin Club, w'hilc the editorship of a journal left him 
not a spare-moment to luiusulf. It was in the turmoil of such 
troubled times, wlum every day tlie look-out became more and 
more threatening, that he determined I’li^resa should no longer 
encounter the risks of his lot, She bad been entirely deprived of 
society by the universal emigration (Huber, as Saxon agent, had 
been forced to leave tlio town), and hardships which would for¬ 
merly have e,\cited*lun* romantic temper, now only tended to 
depress it; so it was decided that Thomas Brand, the English 
pupil, should take hpr to Htrasburg, where she was to reside with 
good Jacobin friends of her husband. Thus was'the knot of 
Forster’s marriage noiselessly untied, although it is certain that 
neither husband uoi: wife were fully aware that they were'then 
unloosening it so completely for ever. Much deep and earnest 
ihouglit had Forster iield within Infnself as to what it was his 
honest duty to do for his wife’s happiness; that secret about 
Huber weighed upon him, in spite of his philosopliy ; yet seeing 
himself and the ship of his household becoming more and more 
engulfed in an eddy, be wished to see his wife at least landed 
beyond its reach; and thus this severing was, in truth, a renun¬ 
ciation on his part. Ilubcr soon after vowed that a? long as he 
lived Theresa never should suffer want, and, forsaking his diplo¬ 
matic calling,—advancement in wliich was barred by his well- 
known friendship for the Jacobins,—he went to Switzerland, 
whither she had gone from Strasburg with her children. Strange 
to say, a happier and better underatanding between all three was 
, the immediate result^of this unwonted settlement, Forster had 
lost much, but he liad won a devoted friendship which; freed 
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from the. restriUBt of late dpobt and fear, now i*evealcd itself in 
its full Strength; and his letters show how at this time, at 
least, it did not enter his thoughts, that the new order of things 
should cut him off from personal intercourse v(iih his wife; while 
' khp, again, manifests the liveliest sympathy and interest in his 
career, and fully approves of his pursuing it. In truth, this is 
one of the most vponderfui complications woven out of the 
smallest and pitiablcst misunderstandings, with# the highest and 
noblest self-denial, so that it passes comprehension how they 
could be dovetailed together ; and not least strange is the artless 
bearing and true childlike affection shown by all the sharers 
in this odd union. 

It was time for women to get out of “Mayence when Theresa 
left. Merlin cle Thionsville, Haussmanu, and llewbell arrived 
from Paris, as commissioners, wlieu all doubt as to the future 
constitution of the country was laid aside. Endless was now the 
racket of Forsters daily life, dbd especially was he worried by tho 
labour of presiding at the club sittings, which were violently dis¬ 
turbed by unseemly brawls. Then were there also patriotic ban- 
qiiets,followed by long-winded orations, so that be might well groan 
over the part he was made to go through; yet his healtli wras 
wonderfully borne up by excitement, until a four liours bath of 
snow^ and sleet, on the solemn planting of the tree of freedom ou 
the 4th of January, nearly ended the patriot's days. The loss 
of so useful a man wna home impatiently-;^ so no sooner was lie 
able to move than he was made to travel through the country 
districts, as Government Commissioner, ro watch the elections of 
deputies for the Constituent As&onihly of Maycnce,—an office 
which brought him into collision wdth the nftbles on their estates. 
The Union was voted at once, wlien Forster, with'tvvo other citi¬ 
zens,* was sent to bear Xo the Convention the decree which ho 
himself liad drawn up. So little did he foresee, in the ^gemess 
of that hour, how evc^uts were upon the point of turning, that ho 
expected to be back before the end of three weeks, and, even 
neglected to take any care for his hooks and papers. On the 
30th of March he was admitted to tho bar of the Convention, 
where he was received with the enthusiastic cheers of that Franco 
to 'which he was sent as the spokesman of its new "brethren; 
although one short week was to suffice to prove how unstable 
and tottejring was the Union he heralded. The allied armies 
had crossed the Ehine the day before Forster’s departure, and 
since then had advanced upon the town, so as to invest it com¬ 
pletely. Under such circumstances, return was for the present 
out of the question^ ,so sh^ himself aa he best could in 
the heaving surf of plris^ on‘the pitftinbe,of eighteen assignat, 
livres a day, v^as alji the*Joi>krout left to him, and he tiaed to 
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make it as clieei'y a one as good-will would allow. A large w(jrld 
suited Forster's temper; the many shiftings of his early life had 
given him habits of largeness; and there was in the nature of 
Paris and its worl(l’movement, abundance to fasten and power¬ 
fully interest the peculiar tastes of bis mind. Moreover, ho came 
thither with a lively'trust and belief in the great Ileyolution, 
which the excitement of partisanship had worked up into passion¬ 
ate liking; and yet the first impression of what he saw, when he 
began to sift and order the crush of sight which thi'onged on him, 
was disappointment, which, in spite of himself, stole witli clammy 
chill over his boiling enthusiasm, fie saw the ugly under¬ 
workings of parties tmdA)f party-chiefs, and his gossamer visions 
threatened absolutely to'fade away at the strong glare of Paris 
liglit. “ The only thing still wajiting, after all I have suffered 
of late, is to have tire conviction forced on me, that I have offered 


up my best strength to a monster, and have worked witli honest 
zeal for a cause with which no one else will work honestlv, and 
which is a cloak for tlie imu^dest passions.’' Forster's political 
fiiith, and keen glnnco into tlje workings of men and times, 
wore, however, far too steady to be shaken or blinded by any 
sudden gust; he had become enamoured of the llevoluLion for 
herself; and through the throng of low suitors who Lad jostled 
and' dragged her along into the filth of tlieir debauclierics, 
his eye, disregarding the harlotry of ibisted fashion, dwelt ever 
lovingly on the beauty with which she had been horn. Thus, 
while goaded to desj)air hy the excesses and horrors of the 
violent party, he yet proclaimed himself a Jacobin, because he 
saw in extreme meairxires the State's only safeguard against a 
return of old abuses.* “ I do not deny that the men of tho 
Mountain often’* show themselves from a disadvantageous ijnd 
impolitic side; but they seem'withal to be freer from prejudice 
than the others, and, bc?yond doubt, tJiey have more power and 


decision." 


Thus Forster remained true to his convictions,—for 


with him they were the clear light of belief, which no chance 
storm could lastingly trouble, for he knew that, in the heaven of 
his world, certain seasons must have passing storms, and that 
the big dai’kness was but the shadow which must come along with 
the mighty lightning that would clear the firmament. 

Eighteen paper livres a day (of which a hundred to make 
one gpld louis) were slender rations to fatten on, especially for a 
man who found himself unable to pick up any scrap of means for 
himself, being yet so thorough a stranger in the wild chaos he 
had got into, that, in spite of all his efforts, he could pitch on , 
no staiidmg ground whatsoever in its rocking whirligig. Affairs 
in Mayence grew daily worse* for not only ^bre a hundred ducats 
put.npoiifc'his outlawed head, about which he could afford to joke 
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from hig Paris garret, but, what was infinitely more alarming, a 
thorough rain of shells and cannon-balls had been hurled upon 
the town, great part of which, and especially of his own neighbour- 
‘hobd, had been burned; while, even if his house escaped destmc- 
tion, there ^yns small chance that he would be able to recover his 
papers, which he had so thoughtlessly forgotten to stow away. 
Without his papers he was like a palsied man pilfered of bis 
crutches, for his hopes of active employment'in the service of 
France did not wear a promising look. All France was then 
bustling about Paris and the otfice haunts of the ministers, and, 
unless a man had big shoulders, and a strong will to make others 
afraid of him, there was small likelihood for his luck in picking 
up anything, Lebrun, Aliiiister of Foreign Affairs, had indeed 
received him in a ftiendly manner, and he had the justest claims 
on the State for whose Uenefit he had risked and lost his all; yot, 
if such liopes were worth ayglit, tlu-ir value was as yet to come, 
and, so far, not eY03i in sight. 


“ After so years’ hard work,*everything which I have under¬ 

taken for iny advancement has i'diled, and 1 begin the world, as it 
were, afresh, without knowing liow or wherewith, as cut olf from all 
Europe, and ovcrloadon with debt. 1 am here without means, without 
any support, and almost without prospects. 1 have pledged myself to 
accept everything which may be oifered to me. Scientilie merit, and 
even the skill of the man of business, are now of no avail here. Who¬ 
ever floats uppermost sits at the helm, until the next man, being the 
strongest for the moment, dislodges liim. Im short, for tlie first time 
in my life, all niy means prove utterly useless; and I stand as forlorn 
as a child which has not the strength to nourish itself.” 

, This dreary view of his circuinstunces .did not, however, long 
cast down his spirit; summer always invigorated Forster ; it was 
as if this season ever quickened the throb of his tr<q)ical heart; 
and so, as it came on, his jcourage began to plan designs whicli 
smacked of its temper arid his roving disposition. He thought 
of studying Eastern languages, and of going to India for some 


years. 


., If I coidd only scrape together 400Z. or 500Z., and were it only 300Z., 
1 would learn Persian and Arabic, and go overland to India to gather 
UOw experience, and besides, make my fortune as physician in a few 
yeaj^. Wholly new objects, foreign sights, movement, occupation, 
discomfort, and even danger—all this together, with the consciousness 
that 1 am busy in the enjoyment and pursuit of such human work as 
suits my powers, knowledge, and taste, must infallibly prove healing 
halm to my wounded feelings. I might stay away from four to six 
years, or still longer, and then return not yet too old to enjoy the end 
of my days in my ch^fiiren’s arms, while fiuduig them happy, I should 
bring back to you a ft^d t^nkful fo^ the fulfilment, of your inothedy 
duties.” . - - . 
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Is not tliis the same old Eorsteir,^—good, generous, and never 
allowing himself to be long downcast ? This last*spoken hope 
of seeing his wife and children remained bright through all 
his summer visioni?, although resignation had been steadily 
growing on him, so that he saw now clearly enough that it 
would not do for him to live in the neighbourhood of Theresa, 
and any longings for such life passed only like the death-quivers 
ot his lone existence. •The intimacy of their corresj)ondcnoe was 
extreme; it was a coutuiual out 2 >ouriug of fi’iendliost love and 
sympathy, and ho seemed but to feel the pains of his straitened 
circumstances iu the palsy they brouglit on that helping hand 
he WHS always wishing to tjirust to those he was so fond of. Kven 
in his uttermost j^ovorty he screwed togetlujr a little money for 
some jiresent when a trusty opporLtinity of sending it ottered ; and 
the only occasion when his letters showed any disidoasuro with 
liis wite,*M'as when she chanced to lag behind his zeal and faith 
iu the devolution. 


At (imes Lebrun tlirew out*a sign which buoyed up his hojie, 
and made, him look nearer homo than India for a beam wliereon 
to tloat from drowning ; until at last, in October, he really was 
najiKid a Freucih envoy, and was scut to Cainhrai to negotiate an 
exchange of jirisoners with tlie allied generals. On the very day 
of his ap 2 )ointmcnt, the Angel of Blood had passed close by him 
with his sword : Lux, oue of his two fellow-deputies from May- 
euce, aud wliO had hcuil the comrade of all his i^iris p<murv, had 
been arrested that morning to ho dragged before the revolutionary 
Irihunal. The poor youth, ci'azed witli admiration of Charlotte 
Corday’s horoisin, liad’loudly said that he would hoKl it as his 
highest honour tP he doomed to share her death, and wrote all 
apotheosis of her, in whieli he pro^msed that a statue should be 
erected to her as greater tlian BruUis. Nor was the mission itself 
a pleasant and comfortable thing, what*ever visions frieuds abroad 
made to themselves of Foi'ster's mightiness ; in truth, the 
lican Envoy was woefully of!' iu every way, worried the 
of business, which, during three months he iu vain tried to see 
make some progress, without a friend or an amusement to cheer 
w^eary days, while he ruefully shivered in a reeking garret(and even 
there in his wretched bed he was robbed of comfort by hosts of 
vermin), for the measure of wood cost livres, and, he says 
himself, “ he did not understand the art of swelling his income of 
3000 into 40,000^ livves.** Still this mission may well* be put 
down amongst the lucky windfalls of his life, for at this time 
Pari? was at the highest pitch of its mistrust of foreigners, and 
hut for his absence, Forster wpuld hardly escaped suspicion, 
with his open out-spokbn honesty and his mtimiite connexion 
with poor Lux, who, when brought- before the tril>uual and in 
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prison^ bore himself like oue rapt with fi'enzy, and at last leapt 
up the steps to the scafiold as lightly as if they led to a bridal 
chamber. It is very noteworthy_ what calm, unruffled courage 
Forster shows during all these sad times; itTis as if the thought 
of danger to himself never crossed him for an instant; and from 
hfs garret at Amts (whither the approach of the allies had driven 
him rather hastily liom Cambrai), as from the heart of Paris, he 
looks unflinchingly on the terrible things going on around him, 
and pjisses his judgment us quietly and unguardedly on men and 
matters as if he himself were wholly beyond thoir poAver and 
reach. There is literally not one word in his correspondence 
which betrays the thought that he might be drawn down by the 
wiki eddy he was so close to. The only uneusiuess which wor¬ 
ried him Avas the uncertainty of his prospects, by Avhich he found 
himsfrlf keptin continued fever; for while he saw that his foreign 
origin and sturdy independauco Avero stumblingblocks in'the Avay 
of employment, the absence of his papers and books rendered him 
unable to undertake any literary lubour. Yet with all tins his 
bravo spirit was not abashed, and indeed at this period of liis life 
he seems to have been animated Avith unwonted courage. In the 
outer world there was only one spot for him where ho hoped to 
find soothing comfort; and daily, on returning from long, lonely 
Avfilks along the poplar-edged canals of Flanders, his mind 


spinning with schemes for tlie future, the perusal of d’heresa's 
letters, or chafing disappointment AvJieii his expectation of such 
was baulked, made him turn Avith impassioned longing to the 
thought of once* more seeing her and his children. The difficulty 
Avus greatfor even if lie could find the.Requisite money, public 
niistrust w^as ever Avatching the goings and comings ou the fruii- 
tm’, and Forster in his peculiar position could easily come to bo 
denounced as a traitor avIio held intercourse with the enemy’s 
spies. Theresa’was staying at Neufobutel, which, being under 
Prussian supremacy, Avas forbidden ground to the outhw. Yet 
for her to coi^e over into h’rance w^as even more dangerous than 
fpr Forster to break the decree of the Convention Avhich forbade 


anyone to cross the boundaries without the Govemraent's express 
pennission. I'he first petty police officer might cheaply show 
iliaIseal by laying bold of her as a skulking emigrant; Avliile 
Hube^ AS an enemy’s subject, could never be admitted. About 
the middle of October, being at last relieved from his diplomatic 
functiotfs, Forster moved heaven and eanh in J^aris to be able to 
attain his wishes. It was resolved thdt Theresa should come with 


Huber to Travers; a poor village in the Jura a few miles from the 
lYenoh frontier,-wlii^r Jester Ava^ to cross from Pontarlicr. He 
obtained a loan of iOdO iivfes from an old Mayence friend. He 
reckoned on his oificial oha^aeter to overcome any difficulties on' 
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tlie frontier, while he hoped to shield himself against the penalty 
of death which was attached to the transport of coin out of the 
country^ by bringing back a paper in Huber s possession, which, 
written by Clermont* Tonnerre, contained matters of high impor¬ 
tance about General Luckner s supposed treason, and which, if 
subjected to inquiry, Forster would pretend to have been* bought 
with the money he had in truth carried to his children. At last 
the amingements were ready, and early in NovcTnher ho left Paris 
for Pontarlier. The chief of the frontier post proved a friendly 
man, who willingly agreed to help him as far as he could; so, 
riding across the vSnowj*^ ridges of the Jura, htJ reached unobserved 
the appointed hamlet on* a November moi'ning. What passfjd 
between the three—what overwhelming tlionglits—what flashes of 
liope and pangs of disappointment^hot. across their minds in those 
three days, when all the floodgates of their hearts were opened, 
and their fulness flowed so fast to choking—there is no account, 
for liow could any cunning words sot fortli such a throng of emo* 
tion ? It is a meeting worth blinking about. Forster seemed to 
Ids friends to have grown stouter in health, and his complexion 
ap])earcd to liavc a freshness, which was probably but the flush 
of joyous excitement, while lie also expressed himself pleased 
with what he saw. Thus did these few days fly past hut tor) 
swdftiy in the enjoyment of the ])igliost and most heartfelt bliss, 
and the three were again torn asunder so suddenly and so rapidly 
that all was like a dreain, had not the tingling throbs of memory 
continued to heave and flusli their frames. 

“ I thank Heavoi/’ (liRs writes, tlic day after the separation) that I 
have (carried otit coming*to you; those three days liave strengthened 
me for a longwhilb, and have perhaps ]>oised me rightly for ever. . 1 
feci myself like Antaeus, the son of Plarth, who received new strength 
when he touched his mother. My courage to hold oixt is firmer and 
iriore decided, and niy resignation (if 1 may so c^ill it) to everything 
which may happen, has now no struggle inoi*e to overcome. We could 
still he happy, and live with and near each other some twenty or thirty 
years. As for our starving, that is oat of the question; and the more 
so if we are together, and restrict ourstdves to that which is simply 
necessary. Would that be any suffering/or usy especially after all we 
have experienced, seen, and heard,—aftcrallthat happens ami takes place 
about us ? I can reckon that I shall always have an income of 6000 
livres;—could I only find 4000 for Huber, then I would pledge myself 
that we might live perfectly well in Paris. Why, it must gal Kiss 
my sweet children. How I scanned the mail-guard to-day who had 
seen them yesterday. Good-bye.” 

Poor Forster! yrho, reckoning on,thirty years of happiness^ had 
hdre nine weeks of nethtfr life allotted to him, and most of tlmse 
to he paSsed in racking torments! 
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For a fortniglit Forsterstillremaiuedby himBelf at Pontarlier,— 
for what reason does not appeal’, unless it were that he feared to 
leave the neighbonrliood of those he love-d until want of money 
drove him away. The journey was madd in the wretchedest 
winter w’eather, so that he reached Paris in sad plight, where he 
l^ut up' at the Hotel des Patriotes Hollandais, in the Euo des 
Moulins. He had been attacked on the way with rheumatic 
spasms in the chest, wliich, however, yielded to remedies, and 
allowed him to run about Paris, where, as he wrote, he found 
not a few new things. Ohchot and Bazire's imprisonment, which 
had just happened, \vere startling tidings even in those days; 
while Danton's mighty voice, after long'silence, was beginning to 
let itself be heard again wdthin the walls of the Convention. 
Poor Chauifort, the librarian, \ihom he had left dealing out books 
in the Hue Hichelieii, was lying in the liuxembourg prison, being 
carefully nursed of his rasor-gashes that he might be' reserved 
for the guillotine, wliich, in the interval of his absence, had been 
at work on manv known heads-^-aniongst them, Manuel, and 
Bnilly, and Jjgalito. Careless exposnic to wintry weather did 
him, however, fresh harm, for, on the 11 tit December, he had to 
write that for three days he had been obliged to keep his hod, 
but that things were mending, and before three other days were 
over he would be able to go out again us usual. His old disease, 
the scurvy, brought on, in the first instance, by the w'et and 
cold lie had encountered on his journey.* liad taken the slinpc 
of rheumatic gout, and was flying about his body, having been 
violently increased by his careless neglect of precautions. Still 
gradually* he began to recover, though sleepless nights and 
exhausting torments required a longer convalescence than the 
three days he had been hopefully lordting to as enough. Witli 
his inborn eageniess, at tliis time heightened by the lively spirit 
of enterprise which had oxime over him since his visit to Travers, 
he forthwith went oiit as soon as ever he could, in cold and bitter 
weather, and so, having visitcMl some friends on the evening of 
the lOtli December, he found liimself obliged to walk homo late 
at night, as no carriage could be found. The consequence was 
m immediate and violent return of his malady. “1 have fared 
ill in this undertaking. My chest became as sore and tired as 
if a serRper had been passed over it; and even now my whole 
inside is still one sore.” Two days later, however, he already 
wrote a more hopeful account; for though so weak as to he unable 
to walk a hundred steps without violent coughing and faintness, 
while his jcunts were painfully swollen, be yet declared himself 
without fear of the consequences ^of his illness; and so duped 
were Theresa and Huber by the cheerful tone of his letters, thht, 
accustomed, on the one hand, to know Forster odntinuolly 
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"ailing, while, on the other, trustful in the healthy look he had at 
Truvers, they felt no serious alarm about his state. The improve¬ 
ment announced in every letter would not come. The gouty 
swellings spread nfore and more over the whole body, racking 
it with ceaseless torments, which baffled all soothing medicines, 
though they did not overcome his sturdy courage. • On the 
4th January he wrote the following letter to Theresa:— 

'' But a few lines frohi my bed of pain that my darlings be not 
without tidings. My sickness has now lasted thirteen clays. I do 
not shut an eye, and until this night I have always had more or less 
violent pain. Now it seems to he venting itself—the fourth day 
after two Wistors. At tfie .same time 1 have that fearful scorbutic 
flow of saliva which 1 had at Mayence wlien your father came to 
see us. Danger there is none. Strength exists still, although so 
lessened that my recovery will be slow. Believe me, that in the 
account .of ray sickness there is neither a word too much nor 
too little. The pains have left the stomach and bowels; they were 
the chief thing. You will understand that I can do no work, I 
can only save myself. I cannot continue this scrawl—-therefore, only 
he without anxiety. I bog of yon, dear Huber, take care that our 
Theresa does not create herstdf any fancies. It is true that 1 am 
very and painfully ill; hut once more—there is no danger. Your letters, 
ihy dear child, which 1 have all received, have been a dear gift to 
me ill my illness : ho sure to continue writing assiduously I We have 
cverywhtjre been victorious like lions; the Frankfort call has been 
full of augury. I am.flurious to learn how public spirit will express 
itself on the other side tlie Itliiue, iiow that the truth of the news 
is undoubted. Is it not true, my children—a few** words are better 
tlian notliing? I !tave*no more strength to write. Farewell! Guard 

yourselves against ill neb's—-kiss my darlings.” 

• • 

It was the last letter ever written by Goorge Forster, and with 
what a healthy flow of uuafleQted feeling does it teem, and how 
thoroughly -warm and lively is his heai't’s throb to tlie last. He 
had a few friends who at first watched at his bedside, but 
becoming tired witli waiting for his death, they all of them for¬ 
sook him, except one old nicssinato from Mayojee. Tho gout by 
degrees conquered the body bit by hit, until, at five o'clock in 
the afternoon of the 12th January, 1704, tlic bravo soul breathed 
its last. The Mayence friend immediately informed,Huber of 
what had happened in the following words:— » 

“ My tears anhounce to you, dear friend, a melancholy cvjnt. Our 
poor Forster is dead; he died in his room an hour ago of apoplexy, 
after along gouty illness. 1 rendered him the last duties of a friend, 
atid closed his eyes. .... Of the last hours of our poor dead friend 
I can in truth say.nothing, bu^ that the proverb provedltself true:— 

' * ‘ Doneo crUVelix multoa numerabis an»iooa 

Tempora si fuerint nubila^solus eris.’ 


4 
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Ovid was quite right. In the last eight days, as Forster’s illness 
he^me more serious, all his many friends—French, Germans, Poles, 

■—forsook him; I alone remained to succour him in. lus suff'eringa. I 
* seldom left him; and on the day of his death I,was with him till four 
in the afternoon. At that time his illness did not yet threaten death: 
business called me away, and when I returned at five in the evening, 
nature’s struggle between existence and cessation had already begun, 
and my poor friend was at the point of death. gout had got into 
the chest, an apo])lectic stroke came tliercto, aSid his last words were of 
his cliildren. Quiverings snap]>ed the fetters of life ; his two watchmen 
and myself were )>resent at his last breath, and I theii immediately took 
care about the sealing up of all he had left behind him, and the 
verbal which the juge de pal.r arranged.” / 

Little indeed was it that lie left hehind liim, for the jonruey to 
’ri'avers had not yet been panl for, and even that little got Irit- 
torcdawavbv dishonest handling. An ex-coniit—at that time 
citizen Joguet—thrust luin%elf, with iriuch show and bustle of 
friendship, on Theresa, and oflered, by liis inflnence and know¬ 
ledge of Paris, to settle her liusbaufl’s uflairs, if she would furnish 
him with the autlioritvlo do so. Wliat heeame of the man liiin- 

«r 

self does not appear, beyond that he tried to turn to his own best 
possible advantage the trust wliich Imd been blindly reposed in 
his assuraneos. 'Tluu’osa sent such of Forster’s papers as ho 
had with him in Paris, as a donation from his children to tlie 
Committee for Education, witliout over receiving auv acknow¬ 
ledgment, until, many years later, a friend of tlie family found 
a bundle of ol.d papers in the lumber-room of the Natitmal 
Institute, and on scrutiny it proved to h^e tl^e remains of this 
donation, which figured as a patriotic gift of the said citizen. 
Ho forsaken was the end. of one who had begun life so daz- 
zlingly. Hardly a word was spoken about his death, and if so, , 
then was it mostly a curse, for pity was barely dared to be 
whispered. Hdmmyving, fieevish, and fretting at the cdiattels he 
had lost during the Mayence outbreak, started back from the 
very name of Eoi'ster as from the E.vil One. Jdchtonberg 
ttmicHy bewailed Wiat his married state imposed caution, so that 
all he could aff(»rd to do for his friend’s memory was to tlihik 
freely df him, Jacobi’s doHcato nature did not mingle in the low 
choir of hooters, but still he stood silently aloof; and, most 
shocking* of all, the old father at Hallo, in the mad frenzy of 
hoary age, belched forth a yell of outrage against his George, to 
have seen whom swing on the gallows he declared would have 
been the closing pleasure of his life.’ One man alone dared to 
weep openlj^»for Mm, apd tenderly he wept oyer his loss: kindly 
old Heyne, who, in the fulness of‘Ms* honest heart, cast aside all 
his cautioii and regard for consequences’ to let its sorrow pour 
itself forth. , ^ ‘ 
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Since yesterday^s news, which has altogether confounded me” 
(he wrote to Huber on the 31st of January), “I cannot collect my 
thoughts. I cannot console myself for the loss of my Forster.—Tmly 
was he fiiy Forster, 1 loved him beyond ex])ression : so many feelings 
were mingled in him. His worth—ah! he will never be replaced for 
the world. The knowledge that was gathered in him will mot soon 
again be found in one man. Tlie noblest nature—the noblest heart— 
smd for me ever the object of sorrow— of pity, 1 always thought of 
him with emotion; he* deserved to he happy more than tliousand 
others, and yet was never so—was so deeply unhappy! It is as yet 
impossible for me to think that I am never to see him again ! I shall 
never be able to forget him; always will lie float before my eyes—thou 
noblest—best man! What would I give for one hour which 1 might 
have conversed with him! Rest in peace, my dear, my cherished 
Forster!” • 

The man who had borne the name of Germany all ovet* the 
world,—whose writings were amongst die uiustei-pieces of its 
language,—whose fctiling was so true and whose thought so 
national, that he first coined \i thorough German word for 
public s])irit (gemeingeist), that man's memory was tracked 
and hunted down as of the vilest traitor; so that, nearly forty 
years after liis death, his wife did not dare to publish his 
letters without prefixing an apology. Four months after Forster s 
death Theresa and Huber were married, and the remainder of 
tlioir lives was at least and coiiteatcd. 
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Memorials of Jlis Time, By Henry; Cockburn. Fidiuburgh : 
A. and C. Black. 1856. 

W ILL anybo(Ty give us a history of Scotland from the year 
1745 onwards to tlic present tinio? Fodiaps Mr. Burton, 
who has already presented us with a “ History of Scotland from 
1688 to 1745/* may be induced to carry on the work, so as to 
traverse the period still nearer us ; but if he docs not .fulfil tlie 
task, it will probably not be fulfilled at all. For it is Jirecisely 
fi’om the year 1745 that Scotland ceases to have that sort of 
history which, according to our ordinary ideas of histofy, it is 
easy or necessary to write. ‘ Some forty years before that time, 
Scotland had parted with her nationality by the Treaty of Union, 
There was an end of “ an auld ^sangand the smaller country, 
tljough nominally only united to the larger, was virtually, for all 
purjjuses* of general history, incorporated with it. Scotchmen 
[Vol. LXVI. No. eXXX.]— New Series, Vol. X. No. II, E E 
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have recently heen comphuning that literature has not even 
paid Scotland the poor compliment of remembering the fact of 
her union with England, ao far as to use the word “ Britain/' 
then specially provided by law as the desij^nation of the com¬ 
pound kingdom, but has gone on speaking of “England," and 
“ English History," as if the absorption by the larger country 
of such a morsel as Scotland had produced no change of 
national identity worth distinguishing by name. The fact that 
this has taken place is, according to many, its own justification. 
The continuity of English life was too little disturbed by the 
mere admission into the Parliament of Westminster of sixteen 


peers and forty-five members for counties and boroughs, from the 
other side of the Tweed, to make it reasonable to suppose that 
Englishmen would always thelicelbrth remember to call them¬ 
selves Britons, even when speaking of the new kingdom in the 
aggregate. Literary usage will not be bound by treaties ; and 
even patriotic Scottish writers—as, for example, Sir Ai’chibald 
Alison—have been in the habit 6f using the word “England" 
for the conjunct nation oftener than the legal word “Britain." 
Apart, however, from all controversy in the matter of names, it 
is plain that, from tlie date or the Union, Scotclnnen tliemselves 
have considered their national history, in all ordinary senses, 
concluded. There is an Irish History as late as the ycai 1800, 
or later; Lut our text-books of Scottish History close at the year 
1707. For about forty years after that date, indeed, Scotland 
contrived by vigorous exertions to make her separate existence 
still felt. The tierce flutter of the tartans in the two rebellions 
of 1715 and 1745 drew the historians hurriedly back to her 
after they thought they liad done with her; and so it is not 
uncommon in books of Scottish history to find tlie narrative 


continued, byway of appendix, as far as 1745. But tlien the 
historian takes his final leave. Witli ll)e furious Curnherlarul 


and the Government whom Uumberfaud served, ho scatters the 
tartans for the last time; he breaks up the highlands by forts 
and«,roads; he abolishes liereditary jurisdictions he grubs up, so 
to speak, all the roots and relics of the old Scottish autonomy 
which, since the Union, had been left in the ground and had 
proved troublesome; and, when he turns his hack on Scotland 
again, it is with an assurance that he will never he recalled, and 
that '&om that hour all. on the other side of the Border will be, 
like clekrcd land, left ijuiet and fallow. Scotland is, then, but a 
part of Britain. 

And yet, in another sense, what do we see ? Wby^ that this 
very period of the > historical nen-existened of Scotland is the 
period df her most energetic, most peculiar, dnd most variiAis 
life! ' Whet Scotland was in the world prior to 1745, fs nothing 
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compared with what, even purely as Scotland, she has been in 
the world since 1745. Prior to that time she was cooped up 
within herself, a narrow nation leading a life of intense internal 
action ; and the most thrilling facts of her history—such as the 
wars of independence against England, and the Presbyterian 
lieformation under Knox—were of a kind, the contemporaneous 
interest of which was confined within her own bounds. Even after 
the union of the Cr«wns, in IfiOd, it was only indirectly and 
collaterally, as in the Scottish episodes of the Great Civil War 
and its sefjiie!, that the influence of Scotland in general history 
hecame at all notable. But since 1745, the Scottish element 
has visibly acquired a Jj/oportion in the general mass of things 
which it never had before. Not only since that period has * 
Scotland still stood where it did, inhabited by the same race of 
men living on according to their old habits, and tlie same in all 
respects, barring tlie lost autonomy,—not only, therefore, has 
there been a distinct history of Scottish society since that time, 
capable of being written by itself, if any one chose to take up 
tlio subject,—hut the circumstance that at that time Scotland 
burst its bounds has reacted on its history, so as vastly to 
increase its dimensions, and in mniiy ways also to vary its cha¬ 
racter. Since 1745, Scotland has nearly tripled its population. 
The commercial 2 >rospority of Scotland, with all that that involves, 
daU»s from the same 2 )enod. Jt is since that period that Scotland 
has sent forth most^bf that series of eminent men who have 
made their names illustrious in the vai'ious walks of active and 
industrial life, at home and abroad. From that jieriod, with some 
allowance for those numerous Scottish thinkers who 'taught pla- 
losopliy in the Eurojpean scliools in earlier centuries, dates the rise 
and development of wdiat is known as the Scottish Philosophy, 
From that period, still more c(nispicnously, dates the mani- 
festation of Scottish intellect, in any'considerable degree, in the 
departments of literature and art. Before 1*745, with the single 
exception of the poet Thomson, Scotland had not given birth 
to a literary man able to comxnand the distinct recognition pf his 
English contemporaries. Tt was precisely about this time, how¬ 
ever, that such men as Hume and Smollett, and Robertson and 
Adam Smith, and Blair and Karnes—all of them after 

the Union, and most of them between the two rebellionsf,—began 
that literary activity of the Scottish mind, which, kept up by 
such of their immediate successoi‘s as Burns, and Mackenzie, 
and Dugald Stewart, has been continued, with ever-increasing 
effect, to our own time, by writers whose name is legion. Tn 
short, however we look at ihe-matter, it is a singular fact, that 
the most proidactive period *of the History of Scotland is that 
which has elapsed since ^Oumberlaad tore tha last relics" of 
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autonomy out of her soil, and left her, passive and Parlia- 
inentless, to the sheer inflitences of nature. 

■ One reason why—notwithstanding this interesting progress of 
Scottish society since 1745—the history of tlie period has not 
been written, is that, according to our common views, the very 
circumstance of autonomy is necessary to a proper history. It is 
over parliaments, monarchs, and seats of government, with an 
occasional excursion after embassies, or in Vhe route of armies to 
great battle-fields, that the muse of history hovers; where there 
is no parliament, inouaro]), or seat of government, and no emhassy 
or march of armies to make up for the want, she finds it unne¬ 
cessary to stay, and tliinks it sufficient rf sJie leaves the muse of 
individual biog)*aphyas hi'r deputy. Hence, as we have said, tlie 
muse of history left Scotland in 1707, and only returned tempo¬ 
rarily “and on compulsion, to attend to the Highland rebellions. 
Whatever claim on her att(5ntion Scotland since that time 1ms 
possessed, she considers herself to have amply satisfied by hovering 
over the Parliament of Westiiiiiistci^ as tlu^ centre of Pritish in¬ 


terests in general, or by following those trains of military and inter¬ 
national action, emanating from that centre, in which Scotchmen 
have had part side by side with Englishmen and irishmen. The 
task of recording purely Scottish events in their sequence during 
the last hundred and ten years,—of taking note of ^1 the flitting 
social phenomena of which during that period the land north of 
the Tweed has been the scene,—has aceoruffugly devolved on tho 
muse of individual biography, aided by the muse of economical 
dissertation and statistics; and Avhether .the, materials which 
these subordinate muses liavc gathered in /.he shape of miscella¬ 
neous lives of remarkable Scotchmen since 1745, aad misccIlan/;ous 
sketches of Scottish life and society, will ever be organized into 
a regular history, seems, ns we have said, somewhat problematical. 
To a Avriter capahlp of combining the scattered elements of 
interest lying in such materials, the thing would certainly he 
possible. 

Of the various recent works having anything of the character 
of contributions to a liistory of Scottish society during the period 
in question, the richest by far, l>oth in fact and in suggestion, are 
the two which bear the name of the late I^ord Cockbura. llich 


enough in this respect was his lafe of Jeffrey f' but richer still 
are thos(^ posthumous “ Memorials of his Time,” quotations from 
which have for the last three months been filling our reviews and 
newspapers. Lord Cookburn was bom in 1770, and died in 
1854 ; consequently, it is not over the whole of the period Under 
notice, but only over the last seventy, years of it, that his reminis* 
cences could in any case have extended. Hn poinf^of fact, hovf- 
ever, the period over which they do extend is still moreTiniited. 
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The “ Memorials’ begin about the year 1787, \(rhen the author 
was a boy at school, and they do not come farther down than the 
year I8;i0. We think, too, that all readers of the volume will 
agree with us that the earlier portion of it—that which contains 
liord Cockbiirn’s recollections of the time of his boyhood and 
youth—is by far the most interesting. Nowhere is there such a 
vivid and racy account of the state of Scottish society ft’um about 
1790 to about as is contained in these pages. Fixing on 
the latter year, and remembering that Lord Cookburn’s recollec¬ 
tions refer chiefly to Scottish society as it was represented in 
Edinburgh, we have in the “ Memorials ” the best text for an 
article with the title whlgh we have assumed. 

First of all, th»» “ Memorials,” taken in connexion with the. 
Life of Jeffrey,’* bring more distinctly before us tlian has over 
yet been done since tiie time of the Reform Bill pamphlets, the 
anomalous system of polity by whicl* Scotland Avas governed fifty 
or sixty years ago. Such a system of polity, maintained so 
quietly and with such resulbj^ was probably never seen under the 
sun. Nominally, Scotland was under a free representative 
govt^riynent; hut in reality it was under the absolute rule of a 
single native. Ever since Scotland had parted with her turbulent 
autonomy at the Union, the English (lovernuient, except in a 
few instances when they liad tried to govern her for themselves, 
according to Anglican methods, wliich raised a storm about their 
cars, had found it ciyTvcnient to entrust the solo management of 
her affairs to a single minister, who, by his Scottisl» birth and 
connexions on the oiie hand, and his connexions with the supreme 
power in London*on the other, could act as a kind of responsible 
middleman. Knowing the character and habits of liis oonntrv- 
men, he could curry out the intentions of Government in Scotland 
far hotter than they could do themselves ; and commanding the 
Scottish votes in rarliament, ho coWd serve the Government in 
British questions, and dictate to them in ‘Scottish ones. 'J’his 
kind of ministerial sovereignty, or government by contract, in 
Scotland, was long exorcised by the powerful Wliig family 
of Argyle. During the Whig and Tory alternations of the early 
part of the reign of George UI., the sovereignty was shifted from 
the Argylo family to others, till at last, about the time of the 
formation of the Fitt ministry in 1783, it settled peniMucntly in 
the Tory family of Dundas, Avliose patrimonial property as lairds, 
and their professional craft as lawyers, connected them more 
immediately with Edinburgh. From 1783 to 1806 Henry 
Dundas, the first Lord Melville, was \drtually the king of Scot' 
land; and whenever the history of Scotland during that period 
nomes to be written,, he will be the central figure. All in alj, 
though within a narrower field, he was as remarkable a man as 
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either md life life, fttm the absoluteness with which 

iS^t^ Vith the career of his native country during so 

possesses elements of biographical interest which 
theirs want Both Lord Brougham and LoVd Oookburu have 
fetched the character of tins important man, of whom, in their 
youth, Hcotcliuien were continnaliy speaking as subjects speak of 
their liege lord. In the House, says Lord Br<|ug]iHm, ho could 
not be called an orator; he was “ a plain, business-Iiko speaker,'* 
and “ an admirable man of biihiness,” wliose discipline ns a 
lawyer had done him much good. Personally, he was a man of 
engaging qualities a steady and determined friend “ an 
agreeable companion, Irom the joyous hilarity of his munneu’s, ’ 
“void of all affectation, all pride, all pretension “ a kind and 
affectionate man in the relations oTprivate life “ in Ins demeanour 
lieai’tj, and good-lminoured to all ” Lord ('oekl>nrn, ns lieoomes 
the nephew speaking of tlio- uncle, is c*\en more enthusiiislic in 
liis descriptions. “Handsome, gcntleinanlike, frank, clioeiful, 
and social,' sajs Lord (’(X'khura, “'he was a favourite with most 
men, and wntli all women;’ “too iiineh a man of the wx>i'ld not 
to hvc well with his opponents when thuy would let him, and 
totally incapable of personal liarslmesb or unkindne**^*/* “J^e 
was the very man for Sci)tliujd at that lime; and is a Scotchman 
of whom Ins country ma> be pioucl.' Such was the man in 
whom, partly from the rneumstames which had placed him where 
he was, partly from his own qu.ihties, tho^ntin^ management of 
Hcottibh altairs w^as vested tow aids the close of the last and at 


the beginning of the present century. This, era of Scottish 
history might be named the Dundas (IcspotjHin. 

i3ut wdiiit was tJie method of the di'spotism ? It was yery 
peculiar and at the same time very simple-and natural. Mr. 
J)imdas was a leading mcmlx^r of the Pitt administration. IJo 
had been Lord Advocate of 'Scotland under the North ministry, 
and be was subsequently, in siu cession, Minister for India, Horae 
Minister, War-Secretary, and First I.ord of the Adrniraliy. It 
was as minister lor India that lie most usclully distinguished 
himself in bis capacity as a liiitish statesman. But it wmis in his 
Other capacity as sovereign minister for Scotland that be laboured 
most characterigitically. Cuming and going between London and 
Kdinburgb, he was known to carry all Scotland in his pocket. 
His colleagues, on the one hand, made Scotland entirely over to 
him; ancThe, on the other, contracted to keep Scotland quiet for 
them, and to give them the full use of the united Scottish influ¬ 
ence in Parliament. His means, as regarded his countrymen, 
were very efficient: they consisted, -ajiart from the mere power of 
own tact and talent, in the uncontrolled use of patronage.’ 
The population of Scotland at that time did not exod^ a haillion 
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BTXil ahalf,— apoptilnt4oi;^ aooor^ing to fcjio ot&m&tj eal- 

oulation, Uiere could be^ojore than about t^ee hundred and 
fifty thoustuui Mult; Wes. This a nice liltle Mmpact body 
to keep in order,W above , one man s strath, if he had 
offices enoa^ at his dispbaal But it was not ev$n fi^efsary to 
deal with this little mass directly. There was np popular 
representation in Scotland. Fifteen out of the five-and'*fotty 
ScoUish membeft of,the House of Commons were members for 
burghs; and these were elected by the town-councils, who were 
tlicmselves self-elected, and nearly permanent. Nay, the Edinburgh 
town-council alone returned a member directly; the other burgh- 
jnombers were for “ districts of burghs," and were elected by 
delegates from the various town-councils included in the several 
“districts." Tlio county constituency, on the other hand, who' 
clt'cfceJ the thirty county members, did not exceed 1500 or 2000 
persoJi^ for all Scothiud; and these^from the standard ol tjualifi- 
cation, were iiccessanly nil 2 )ersons of an U 2 )per rank. lu maiia^k 
ing Scotland, accordingly, .(Government, through Dundas, had 
only to deal directly ^Mtll an up^icr two thousand or so, including 
the town-councils,—a body not too large, as fiOrd Coukburn sayp, 
to be hold completely within (Government s hand. Gratitude 
for places conferred, fear of removal from place, and hope ol 
places to be obtained for thomselvcs and their relations or de¬ 
pendents, were the forces by wliicli they were held. Nobody 
could get a place could hold a phuT cxcejit flu'ough Ilarr}" 
Dundas; and he had places cnoligh at his disposal to give all 
the necessary chance. There was, first, all the patronage of Scot¬ 
land itself, incllidiifg judgeships, sheriffships, professorships, 
clcncal livings, oiticc% of customs and excise, and a host of minor 
appointments, all within the control of Dundas, to be distributed 
]>y him according to liis jiersonal knowledge, or the representa¬ 
tions of las friends. Then there wyre commissions in the army 
and navy, appointments in the India service, medical appoint¬ 
ments, and posts in the various departments of the public service 
in England, iJl excellent as openings for young Scotchmen vrho 
could not he jirovidcd for at home, and iu the patronage of which 
Dundas had at least his full share as a member of the general 
admiiii.slrntion. The political faith of Scotland was, therefore, 
simply Dundasism and it was in a great measure c^^e result of 
Dundas*s own political position that this Dundasism was equiva¬ 
lent to Toryism. As the colleague and friend ol Fitt, member 
of a government whose one thought was hatred to the French 
lievolution, and everything at home that savoured of sympathy 
with it, Dundas willed ^ijat his subjects should be Tories, and 
• they were so. At last T<»yi&m became the inveterate national 
habit.* liOrd Oockburn describes feelingly the utter political 
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abjectness of Sootland during the Dundasroign, As in England, 
everything rung and was connected with the llevolution in 
Erance; evorything, not this or that thing, but literally every- 
’ thing, WHS soaked in this one event.” But in Scotland, more than 
in England, l)orror of the Erench Eevolution and of every 
doctrine ,or practice that could be charged with the remotest 
suspicion of connexion with it, became the necessary creed of 
pei'sonal safety. To resent every idea of ijtinoviition or popular 
power, nay, every recognition of the existence of the people poli¬ 
tically, as blasphemy, Jacobinism, and incipient treason, was the 
same thing ns allegiance to Dnndas: and this, again, was the 
same thing as having any comfort in life.*' Hence, throe-fourths 
of the entire population, and almost all the wealth and rank of 
the country, were of the Tory orfiutoleraiit party ; and no names 
of abuse were liard enough, no persecution harsh enough foi^the 
daring men, consisting perhaps of about a fourth of theuniddle 
itod working classes, with a spriiikliiig of persons of a higher grade, 
who fonned the small ()ppositi(»n. '4’h^^ngli the opinions of these 
were of the most moderate sliudo of what would now he called 


libei’alism, the slightest expression of them was attended with 
positive risk: spies were empl(»yed to watch such of them as had 
any social position ; in several cases there were trials for sedition, 
with sentences of transportation, and only the impossibility of 
finding grounds for indictment prevented more. The negative 
punishment ol exclusiim from olfico and every favour of Oovern- 
rnent and its support(.*rs was tlio least, and it w^as universally 
applied. Burns nearly lust liis ex<;isemanship for too free speak¬ 
ing; and a hotter iji extant, adtlrcsstal by lirin td one of the com¬ 
missioners of the Scottisit Board of E*xcii>e, in which, witliout 
denying his liberalism, he protests that it is wdtliin the hounds of 
devout attachment to the (Jonstitution, and implores the commis¬ 
sioner, as “a husband and'a father” himself, not to be instru¬ 


mental in turning iKm, his wife, and liis little ones adrift ^Mnto 
the world, degraded and disgraced.” Part of tbe ])oet’s crime 
seems to have been subscribing to on Edinburgh liberal paper 
which had been started by one Captain Johnstone. This John¬ 
stone was imprisoned after the publication of a fe\v numbers ; and 
the very printer of the paper, though himself a Tory,-was nearly 
ruined by^liis Connexion with it. No subsequent attempt was 
made, during the Bandas reign, to establish an Opposition news¬ 
paper. From l'/95 to 1820, according to l.ord Cockburn, not a 
single public meeting on the Opposition side of politics was or 
could be held in Edinburgh. Elections of members of Parlia¬ 
ment, whether for burghs or counties, in Scotland, were a farce: 
they were transacted quietly, by thosh whose business it was, in* 
town-halli^j^jr in the private rooms of hotels; and th^ people only 
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know of the matter by the ringing of a bell, or by some other 
(uisual mctliod of announcement. Abject Toryism, or submission 
to Dundas and the existing order of things, pervaded every vein 
and comer of established or official life in Scotland — the church, 
the bench, the bar, the colleges and public schools ; and so power¬ 
fully were any elements of possible opposition that did exist kept 
down hy tluj pressure of tliis organized self-interest, and by the fear 
of pains and poniflties^that the appearance at lust from the Solway 
toCaithneSB wasthntof absolute and imperturbahlc political stagna¬ 
tion. Once, indeed, a crisis occurred which put the Scotch nearly 
out in their calculations. TJ)is was in 1801, when Pitt resigned 
office, and Dundas along with him, and a new ministry was 
formed under Addington. Dundas out of power was a conception 
totally new to the Scottish mind;#an association, orratliera disso¬ 
ciation of ideas utterly paralyzing. “Tor a wliilo," says Lord 
Brougluim, “ all was uncertainty ^nd consternation; all were 
seen Huttoring about like birds in an eclipse or a thunder-storm* 
no man could tell whom ho i^ight trust; luiy, worse still, no man 
could tell of whom ho might ask anything.’’ J^undasism, wliich 
had hitherto meant partici])ation in place and patronage, now 
seemed in danger of losing that meaning; and the Scotch feared 
that they might have to choose between the name and the thing. 
They were faithful to Dundas, liowevcr, and they were rewarded. 
Pitt, returned to office; and uutil IvSOfi, when the impeachment 
of Lord Melville ntid t?lio death of Pitt I)rought on a new crisis, 
there was no farther tlistuvbance of tlic ft(.*otfish stagnation. 

An awful state of things this must seem to onr modern politi¬ 
cians ! A country without political life, without public meeting.s, 
■without newspapers, VitUoul a hustings: could any endurable 
existence be led in such a set of conditions—could any good 
come out of it? Incrodihlo ns it may seem, there is evidence 
that in this state of things the Scotch, did contrive, in some way 
or Ollier, to lead not only an endurable, hut awerv substantial ai*d 
jolly existence ; and that not only a groat deal of good, but much 
of what Scotland must now regard as its best and most character¬ 
istic produce, had its genesis in these times, though the exodus is 
nearer our own. The various liberties of the human subject may 
be classihed and arranged according to their degree of importance ; 
and a great many of them may exist where the liborty.of voting 
for members of Parliament and of openly talking politics is absent. 
So it was in Scotland, at least during the reign of Diwidas and 
Toryism. The million and a half of human heings who then 
composed Scotland and were scattered over its surface, in their 
various parishes, agricultural pr pastoral, and in their towns and 
villages, went through Jtheir^aily life with a great deal of energy 
and enjoyment, notwithstanding that Dundas, and the lairds and 
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the bailies as his agents, elected the members of Parliament and 
transacted all the political business of the country; nuy, out of 
the lairds and the'bailies themselves, and all the business of elec¬ 
tioneering, they extracted a good deal of fun. • What mattered it 
that now and then some long-tongued fellow who had started a 
newspnjier, was stowed away in jail, or that an Edinburgh lawyer 
like Muir was transported for being incontinent in his politics ? 
Could not people let well alone, obey the ^authorities, earn their 
oatmeal, and drink their whisky in peace? Eew of Scott’s novels 
come down so far as this period of Scottish life, and it has hardly 
yet been described in our literature of fiction ; but there are many 
yet alive who remcinher it, and delight in' recalling its ^savageries 
and its humours. O, the old Scottish times of the lairds, the 
moderate ministers, the provosts, and the bailies!—the lairds 
speaking broad Scotch, farming their own lands, carousing to¬ 
gether, marrying their daughters, and writing to London for 
Appointments for tlieir sons ; the moderate ministers making in¬ 
terest for their sons, preaching BhWr and ‘‘ cauld morality” on 
Sundays, and jogging to christenings or Presbytery dinners 
through the week; the provosts and bailies in tlieir shops in the 
forenoon, or meeting in the morning to their “ deid-cluick ” after 
a man was hanged ! Every considerable town then had its hang¬ 
man, who was generally a well-to-do person who sold fish. And 
then all through society, tlie flirtations, the IViendships, and the 
long winter evenings at the fireside, with tije cracks between the 
^‘gudeman” and his neighbours, and the alternative of a hand at 
cards or a well-thumbed book for the young folks. What stal¬ 
wart old fellows, b()th of the douce anil of the humorous type, 
oracular and respected in their day, and whose, physiognoniies 
and maxims are still prcser\^ed in local memory, lived and died in 
those days and made them serve their turn ! Nay, of the list of 
Scotchmen recently dead, of still alive, who have been eminent in 
tSe intellectual world, what a mnnher belong by their birth to 
the reign of Dundas, and were nurtured amid its torpid influ¬ 
ences! Bums closed his life in the midst of it; Stewart and 
Watt lived through it; Scott, and Jeffrey, and Chalmers, and 
Wilson, and Hamilton, and Carlyle are all, more or less, speci¬ 
mens of what it could send forth. Vixere fortes ante Agamein- 
nona: there was pith in Hcotland before parliamentary reform. 

Naturally it was in Edinburgh that the various elements of 
Scottish »life at this time were seen in their closest contact and 
their most intimate union or antagonism. It was here that 
Hundas lived when he was in Scotland; and here were the cen¬ 
tral threads of that official network by which, through Dundas, 
Scotland was connected with the EngKsh Gjovernment. Edinburgh 
was then still the chief city Of Scotland, even in population ; for 
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though now Glasgow has far outstripped it, numbering nearly 
400,000 inhabitants^ while Edinburgh counts but about 160,000, 
then the two cidos were happy in numbering little more than 
80,000 each. At l^ast, in the census of 1801, Edinburgh stands 
for 82,000, or almost exactly neck to neck with Glasgow, which 
stands forH8,000. Dundee,w^uch came next,reckoned but29,000; 
Aberdeen 27,000: and I^eith and Paisley, each about 20,000. 
Eew otlter Scotch towns had a population of more than ten 
thousand. 

Was there ever in this world such a city to live in as 
Edinburgh ? 

‘ “ And I forgot the clouded Forth, 

The gloom that saddens heaven and earth, 

The bitter east, the misty summer, 

And gray metropolis of the North.’* 


Wo ffi’e sorry that tliis was all thint Mr. Tennyson's experience 
of it enabled him to say about it. The cast winds do bite there 
fearfully, and blow a dust of •unparalleled pungency in your eyes 
as you cross the North Bridge; but with that single exception, 
unless you choose to add an incidental perfume that may not be 
pleasant in soTue streets, and the prevailing Calvinism of tlie 
wliolc place, what a city! Gray! wliy it is gray, or gray and 
gold, or gray and gold and blue, or gray and gold and blue and 
green, or gray and gold and bliif} and green and purple, according 
as the heaven pleasos%(Tnd you choose your ground ! But take*it 
gray (and gray, if properly appreciated, is a fine sombre colour), 
where is there such another gray city? The noble irregular 
ridge of the old town,^with its main street of lofty antique houses 
risiqg gradually from llt)lyrood up to the craggy castle; the 
chasm between the old and new towns, showing its grassy slopes 
by day, and glittering supernaturally with lumps at night; the 
new town itself, like a stjcond city spmoutof the old, fairly built 
of stone, and stretching downwards over newheights and hollows, 
with gardens iniermixed, till it reaches the flats of the Forth! 


Then Oalton Hill in the midst, Arthur’s Seat looking over all, like 
n lion grimly keeping guard, the wooded Corstorphines lying soft 
on one side, and the larger Pentlnnds looming quiet in the dis¬ 
tance ! liCt the sky be us gray and heavy as the,absence of the 
sun can make it, and where have natural situation and*tho hand 


of man combined to exhibit such a mass of the city picturesque ? 


And only let the sun strike out, and lo ! a burst of new ^dories in 
and around^ The sky blue as sapphire overhead; the waters of 
the Forth clear to the broad sea; the hills and the fields of Fife 


•^Jistinctly visible from evory northern street and window; still 
lUore distant peaks oif eitlfer horizon ; and, as day goes down, 
the gables and pinnacles of the old houses blazing and glancing 
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■with the setting stin ! It is such a city that no one, however 
familiar witli it, can walk out in its streets for but five minutes 
at any hour of the day or night or in any state of the weather, 
without n new pleasure through the eye alorte. Add to this the 
historical associations, Remomher that this is the city of ancient 
Scottish royalty; that there is not a close or alley in the old town, 
and hardly a street in the new, that has not memories of the great 
or the quaint attached to it; that the many generations of old 
Scottish life that liavc passed through it have left every stone of 
it, ns it were, rich with legend. To the English poet all this 
might be indilferent; but hear the Seottisli poets:— 

“Edina! Scotia’s darling scat! 

All hail thy palaces and towers !’* 

c 

is the salutation of Burns, brought from bis native Ayrshire, for 
the first time to beliold the Scottish capital. Mine own 
ronuintic town," is the outburst of Scott, in that famous passage, 
whtre, after describing Edinburgh fjs seen by Marmion from the 
Braids, be makes even the Englishman beside himself with rap¬ 
ture at the siglit:— 


“ Fitz-Eustace’ heart fidt closely pent ; 

As if tc> give liis ra])turo vent, 

The sjnir lie to his charger lent, 

And raised Ids bridle hand, 

And, milking ileini-voUe in air,« 

Cried, ‘ Wlicre’s the coward that would not dare 
. To fight for such a land r'’ ” 


This is sixteenth-century feeling; and proWdy Richters words, 
used by way of apostrophe to his native place, would more ^pro¬ 
perly express a Hcotclnnan’s feeling of the present day towards 
the city so enthusiastically celebrated in the past: “ City of my 
dwelling," he says, “ to wldch 1 wotild belong on this side the 
grave !" 

Fifty or sixty years ago, tliis city had the advantage of having 
only about eighty thousand people in it. For nil comfortable, 
and for most good social purposes, that is about the ex¬ 
treme size to which a city should go. The size of London is 
preposterous. Q'here can he no intimacy, no unity of interest in 
such a vast place. Ezekiel might ho preaching in Smithfield, 
Camberwell might be swallowed up by an earthquake, and the 
people 0 -^ St. John s Wood might know nothing of it till they 
saw it announced in the ncw'spapers'iiext morning.^ There can 
be no corporate life in London ; since the days of the Gordon 
Riots it has never all been agitated simultaneously. We have 
an illustration in ancient Athens of ^hat a town of modercKte size 
could be and produce under Very favourable condition^. That 
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such a cluster of men as Pericles, Socrates, ^schylus, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, Plato, Aldibiados, Xonoplion, and others—men of 
that class which we only expect to see now far distributed over 
space and time, naMes rari in gnrgite ^Histo ,—sliould have been 
all seen swimming contemporaneously or nearly so in such a little 
bit of a pond as Athens was, and that this afUueuce in great men 
should have been kept up by so small a population lor several 
generations, soent& alri*ost miraculous. The peculiar fineness of 
tJie Hellenic nerve may have luid something to do with it; but 
the compactness of the place—the circumstance of so many 
finely-endowed follows being all thrown together precisely in such 
numbers m to have a daily sense of nuitual companionship and 
competition,—this also must have had its ellect. In Modern 
Athens the conditions of its ancient namesake an? not all repro¬ 
duced. To say nothing of any dillbrenco that tlicre inav he in 
point of-original susceptibility betwc(j;i tla* modern and the ancient 
Athenian, Modern Athens is unfortimalely not a separate state, 
with separate interesis and a #;eparate power of legislation. There 
are no walls round the Kdinbnrgli territory; nor luive the Kdiii- 
l)urgh people the privilege of making wars and concluding 
treaties with the restof (h'eat Britain, nor of meeting periodically 
on the Castle Esplanade to pass laws in popular assembly, and 
hear cousurnmate speecli(‘s, beginning “ O, men of Kdinimrgh." 
lUit willi many such differenees, there are some similarities. 
11 verybodyknows or know everybody else; everybody meets 
everybody else in the street two or three times every day ; the 
whole town is within such a convenient compass* that even to go 
from extremity tcfext^eniity tlnu-eis no necessity for taking a cab 
unless it rains. ^ It is*a city capable of bonig simultaneously and 
similarly aftecte^d in all its parts; an idea administered to one 
knot of citizens is as g(>od as administered to the whole coiiniiu- 
nily ; a joke made on the Mound at npon ripples gradually to the 
suburbs, and into the surrounding country, •before it is evening. 
Such is even the case now, when the population is 100,000; it 
was still better fifty or sixty years ago, when the population was 
only 80,000, and that population was more sliutin within itself by 
the absence of telegraphs and railroads. 

Moreover, the eighty thousand people who were in Edinburgh 
fifty or sixty years ago, were people of a rather peculiar aud yet 
rather superior mixture of sorts. There never has been any trade 
or manufiwJturo to speak of in Edinburgh, nor much of the wealth 
or bustle that arises from -trade and manufacture. For the roar 
of mills and factories, and for a society ranging correspondingly 
from the great nullionaii’p ‘Ujppermost to crowds of operatives 
^elow, all toiling in.the •pursuit of wealth, one must go to 
Gi^gow. In Edinburgh, the standard of the highest income 
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is much lower, and the. standard of the lowest is perhaps 
higher, than in Glasgow ; nor is wealth of so much relative im¬ 
portance in the social estimate. According to a rough, hut still 
tolerably exhaustive classification, the society of Edinburgh, fifty 
or sixty years ago, as well as now, consisted of an upper stratum 
of lawyers and resident gentry, college professors and clergy, 
reposing on, but by no means separated from, a community of 
shopkeepers and artisans sutiicient for tfie w\mts of the place. 
Let us glance successively at these various ingredients of Edin¬ 
burgh society, adding a few particulars respecting each. 

(1) Laivyers and Resident Gentry .—These two classes may be 
taken together as to a certain extent identical. From tlic time 
of the Union, such of the old nobility of Heotland as had till then 
remained in their native country, occupying for a certain part of 
the year the homely but picturesque residences of their ancestors 
in the old town of Edinburgh, had gradually migrated south¬ 
wards, leaving but a few residuary families of their order to keep 
up their memory in the ancient capval of Holyrood and Ht. Giles. 
In the room of tliis ancient nobility, and, indeed, absorbing into 
it such families of the order as bad remained, there had sprung 
up—as might, have been expected iiom the fact that Edinburgh, 
though it had parted with its (^onrt and legislature, was still the 
seat of supreme Scottish judicature — a new aiistocvacy of 
lawyers. The lawyers—consisting, first of all, of the judges, 
with their incomes of several thousands a ypar ; then of the bar¬ 
risters, oldcr.and younger, in practice or out of practice ; aud Uten 
of the numerous body of writers to the Signet, or law-agents,— 
are now, and for the' last century or more been, the leading 
element in Edinburgh society. From the expense attending 
education for the profession, the members of it were generally 
scions of Scottish families of some rank and substance ; and, in¬ 
deed, it was not unusuul.*for Scottish lairds or their sons to 
become nominallv members of the Scottish bar, even when thev 
did not intend to practise. The fart of the substitution of the 
legal profession for the old Scottish aristocracy, in the chief place 
in Edinburgh society, is typified by the circumstance that the 
so-called Parliament House,,which is on the site of tlie ancient 
hall where the Estates of the kingdom sat when the nation made 
its own laws, is now the seat of the Scottish law-courts, and the 
daily resort of the interpreters of the laws. Any day yet, while 
the Courts are in session, the Parliament House, with its long 
oaken ante-room, where hundreds of barristers in their wigs and 
gowns, accompanied by writers in plainer costume, are inces¬ 
santly pacing up and down,—and smaller inner ohambers, 

where the judges on the bench, in their crimson robes, are trying* 
cases,—is, the most-oharacleristic sight in Edinburgh^ 'Phereitk- 
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nothing like it in Lincoln’s Inn. Even now the general hour of 
breakfast in Edinburgh is determined by the time when the 
courts open in the morning; and, dispersed through their homes, 
or at dinner-parties, in the evening, it is the members of tho 
legal profession that lead the social talk. Fifty or sixty years 
ago it was the same, with the addition that then the lawyers were 
perhaps more numerous in proportion to the rest of the commu¬ 
nity, and were l^ore,connected by birth and marriage with the 
Scottish nobility and lairds, 

(2) The Professorial and Academical Element. —As Edin¬ 
burgh is a university town, as its University has always been 
celebrated*, and as, owin^ to the comparative cheapness of living 
and education in Edinburgh, many families, after a residence in 
England or the colonies, liavo been attracted thither for the sake 
of the education of their sons, or, without going there themselves, 
have sent their sons there to be educated, the business of educa¬ 
tion has always been carried on there on an extensive scale. 
TJie teachers of the public wd other schools have always formed 
a considerable and respectable class ; while to the professors of 
the University as the heads of the teaching-class, partly from the 
inhci'cnt dignity of their office, partly from the traditional 'and 
nccideutal dignity conferred by the reputation of some of their 
body, and partly from the superiority of their emoluments, there 
lias always been accorded a degree of social consideration not 
attached to the sam^tf function anywhere out of Hootland, The 
reputation of the medical school of Edinburgh, in particular, 
conferred high distinction on its medical professbrs; and, as these 
professors wore j^enefally also at the head of the medical practice 
of the city, the medic&l clement, and, with it, the scientific element, 
in old Edinburgh society, were, to a comsidcrable extent, bound 
up with the professorial. There were also, however, professors 
of law, professors of the classical hflaguages, professors of philo¬ 
sophy, and professors of general literature; and all, simply as 
professors, took precedence of perhaps every other class of the 
society of the city, except the judges, and other high legal offi¬ 
cials. This holds good in Edinburgh to tho present day. 

(3) The Clerical Element. —In ail the Scottish cities, the clergy 
exercise great influence, and occupy a high rank in society. This 
arises partly from the same causes which give the'clergy influence 
in other parts of Britain, partly from the peculiar degree to which 
the Scotch, as a people, ore possessed by their Oalvinistic religion. 
In Edinburgh, owing to the perpetuation there of relics of that old 
Scottish aristocracy which never was completely brought into sub¬ 
jection to Presbytery, eve^wl\en allied with it, and also owing to the 

^ presence in society of * distinct intellectual element in the lawyers, 
elargy iiad uot,^ perhaps^ relatively, the same we^ht as in other 
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towns. Still they wore powerful; at the very least, a negative 
respect'was paid to them by the presentation throughout the place 
of an exterual Presbyterian decorum and strictness; and in all 
houses 'Hhe minister’ was treated with distinction. Add to this 
tlmt there generally were, among the Edinburgh clergy, men pos¬ 
sessing claiins to respect in addition to those belonging to their 
profession. Some, even in that age of “ Moderatism,*' wore 
remarkable for tbeir eloquence and zeal as preachers and pastors; 
others had literary pretensions ; and others were professors in the 
University as w^ell as parish clergymen. More, indeed, than now, 
the professorial imd the clerical elements were at one time asso¬ 
ciated in Edinburgh. Perhaps, howevef, tliat which’ gave the 
greatest dignity to the clerical or ecclesiastical element in Edin¬ 
burgh w'as the annual meeting;* in that city, every May, of the 
fiener/il Assembly of the Cliurch of Hcotland. In the history of 
Scottish society, since the, Union, there is, perhaps, no one 
fact of greater importance than the regular and uninterrupted 
succession of these uimual assemblies in Edinburgh on the affairs 
of the Is'ational Church. Lot an Englishman fancy that, dtiring 
tlie last century and a half, there had been no ^Parliament in 
England, no meeiings of the House of Lords or the House of 
Commons, but that regularly during that period there had been 
annual convocations of representatives of the whole English 
clergy, together with such leading members of the laity as church¬ 
wardens and the like, 1‘rom every English'parish, and that these 
convocations hud sat ten days in every year, discussing all public 
matters in any way bearing on tlie Church, and inakiug laws 
affecting the*entire ecclesiastical organization of the country, both 
in its spii*itual and its secular provisions,-—and he tyill have an idea 
of the extent to which the national history of Hcotland since its 
union with England, is bound up in the records of its General 
Assemblies. The General Assembly, in fact, from the year 1707 
to the disruption of* the Scottish Church in 184(1, was, to some 
extent, a veritable Parliatneiit, in wliicb, though tlm secular Par¬ 
liament Itad been abolished, the united people of Scotland still 
saw their nationality preserved and represented. All through the 
year the separate clergymen hi the thousand parishes, or so, into 
which Scotland was divided, managed their own parochial affairs 
with the afisistahee of select laymen called elders; these clergy¬ 
men, again, with some of their elders, held frequent district- 
meetings,-called Presbyteries, in order to regulate, by deliberation 
and voting, the Church affairs of their districts; there were still 
Jai'ger meetings, periodically held, called Synods; but the grand 
rendezvous of all, the supreme court of appeal and ecclesiastical 
legislation, was theAnnual Assembly m Edinburgh. The time dr 
its meeting was one of bustle and excitement* Black coats. 
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swarmed in the streets; the Assembly was opened with military 
pomp and circumstance by a Lord Commissioner, as represeutivi* 
of the Crown; this Commissioner sat on a throne during the 
meetings, and held levees and dinner-pai’ties at Holyrood all 
through the ten days; the clergy, with tho lay-representatives, 
some of whom were usually noblemen or baronets, deliberated and 
debated during^these ten days, under a moderator of their owm 
choosing, settling all matters, in parliamentary form, by a 
majority of votes; and in many cases—as in trials of clergymen 
for ecclesiastical misconduct—barristers were called in to plead 
professionally, as they did in ilie secular law-courts. As was 
natural in a deliberative assembly almost all the members of 
wliicli were of the speaking class, and the leaders of which were* 
the ablest men of that class, Che speaking was of a very high 
order—far higher, indeed, than is usual in the British Parlia¬ 
ment; -while, at the same time, thot’o was ample opportunity for 
tlie exercise of business talent and all the tact and skill of party- 
leadership. ]\[iich of the geRcral politics of Scotland took neces¬ 
sarily the form of church politics; and, indeed, the connexions 
between church politics and state politics were pretty close. 
Tito vast majority of the clergy were Dtindasites in general 
politics, and bent on giving cdmndi fpicbtions a turn in the same 
direction; while the small minoi-ity of “ Evangelicals,*’ as they 
were called, corresponded to the proscribed Liberals in secular 
politics. Tlio leadiijg men of both parties were to be found in 
or near Edinburgh. 

(4) Shox*kcepers and Artisans, —These, (is we have stiid, were 
by no moans separated by any social barrier from the preceding 
classes, but weye connected with them by family-relationships, 
and often also by intelligence and education. Booksellers ‘and 
printers formed a consido’able item in this class. 

In a population of such dimensions, composed as we have 
described, there w'as necessarily a good deal of leisure; and leisure 
leads to sociability, kklinburgh fifty years ago, was one of the 
most sociable towns in the w'orlcl. By that time society,” in 
the conventional sense, hud, w-ith a few lingering exceptions, 
shifted itself out of the old town into the new, or into tliu sub- 
tirbs; and with this change there liad been a considerable change 
of mannei's. Much of the formality, and at the same flme much 
of the coarseness of an older stage of Scottish life, had been civi¬ 
lized away—the absurd etiquette of the old daucing-aSsemblies, 
for example, and tlie more monstrous excesses of hard drinking. 
But the convivial spirit, and many of the old convivial forms, 
remained. Dinner-parties*wore frequent; and tho custom of 
^toasts" and sentiments'* by the guests over their wine, w’-as 
still in* fashion. Lord Cockbum*s description of these iBnner 
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parties of his youth, is one of the best passages in his book. But 
it is on the supper parties that he dwells with most evident 
affection. There were various kinds of supper parties: the 
oyster-supper at taveiiis, the bachelor supper ih lodgings, and the 
real domestic supper, to which both sexes were invited; whicli 
last Lord'Cockburn vaunts as a peculiar convivial institution of 
Edinburgh, worthy of general adoption. In sh^rt, in every form 
and ^Yay, from the set dinner party, with itw immense consump¬ 
tion of claret, in the houses of tlie more wetilthy and aristocratic, 
to the homely tea parties of gentlewomen of moderate means, 
living in the suburbs of the old town, or in Jlats in the ucw 
town, and the r^ystering suppers of young men, where the defects 
■ of cooking were made up by the good humour and the whisky 
punch, people were in the liabit'of incessantly meeting together. 
Lord Cockbuni mentions, as illustrative of these sociable liabits 


of Edinburgh, continued to nr somewhat later period, the fact that 
from the time of his inaniage, in isll, lie had not spent above 
one evening on the average in ev(5i*y month, alone, and in liis 
own house; that is, without either being out as a guest, or 
having friends*with him at home. Even Sydney Smith, tliougli 
not native and to the manner born, and, with his Englisli tastes, 
more fastidious in his ideas of tlie requisites of conviviality, 
retained to the last a pleasant recollection of these Edinburgh 
hospitalities, as experienced by liim during his stay in Edinburgh, 
from 1797 to 1802. When shall I see*>>cotIand again?” he 
says, in one of liis letter^. Never shall 1 forget the happy days 
passed there, amidst odious smells, Inirbarpus sounds, bad sup¬ 
pers, excellent hearts, and most enlighfeneil and cultivated 
umlerstandings.” 

J^j'dney Smith’s allusion to ‘’the enlightened and cultivated 
understandings” whom he found living in the midst of such 
unsavoury physical conditions, suggests the mention of wliiit wu^^;, 
all in all, the most* characteristic featui’e of Edinburgh society 
fifty or sixty years ago—its intclleetualisrn. Composed in so 
large a degree of learned pivdessions, it was inevitable that there 
should be more of intellectual taste than usual in the cominuiiitv, 
more of a habit of discussion, more play and variety in the choice 
of topics. . Wltat mattered it that many of the most intellectual 
men and ^omen gave expression to their ideas in broad Scotch ? 


Ideas may he expressed in broad Scotch, and still be the ideas of 
cultivated minds dt all events, it was so then in Edinburgh, 
where many excellent lawyers, professors, and medical men kept 
up the brood Scotch in their ordinary conversation, fchougli the 
majority had gone over to the English in all save accent, anc]^ 
some were sedulous in practising AifgliciSm even in that. But; 
whether the dialect was English or Scotch, there was a grbat deal 
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of sulistantial talk. The society was as intellectual in its way as 
the best contemporary society in London; with the addition tliat 
in Edinhurghj the intellectual part of society was larger in pro¬ 
portion to the size of tlie whole. True, Sydney Smith, with all 
his a 2 ')preciation of the excellence of the conversation that used 
tJien to he going on in Edinburgh, had several com^ilaints against 
it—as tliat it r'a^ too much to that species of jocosity, j>orfectly 
torturing to an Kngtisltman, which the Scotch themselves called 
7Ci{t; and also that it*ran too much to disputation and dialectics. 
“ I’lieir only idea of wit," says Sydney, speaking of the Scotch, 
‘‘or rather of tliat inferior vtoictv of the electric talent wliich 
prevails occasionally iu’tlic north, and which, under the name of 
Witt, is so infinitely distressing to people of good taste, is laughing’ 
immoderately at slated iiitervafs." And again,—“Tliey are so 
imbued with metaphysics, that they even make love metaphyi?ically; 

I overheard a young lady of my ^icquaiutancc, at a dance in 
Edinhnrgli, exclaim, in a smldeji 2 >anso of the music—‘ you 

^ay, my lord, is very true ot*love hi the aibstract, hut’—here the 
fiddlers began fiddling furiously, and the rest was lost." This is 
somewhat unfair, JVift, in its way, is as good as wit, and a great 
deal heartier. As 2 )ractised in the m)rth, it coiTesj)onds more 
with what is properly humour. It consists of a general oj^eniiess 
to the humorous view of things ; a general disposition to call 
each otliev Tam and^Sandv: a general readiness ti» tell and to 
bear anecdotes and* stories, the fun of which lies in the wliole 
of coneejitions (oft»^n loo local) which t]u?y call up, rather 
tlian in any siuh^^ui fk^h or ([dip at tlie close. At all events, the 
Scotch like llicir and find it far move satisfying for convivial 
purposes than «F!nglish wit. As for the dialectics, there is, per- 
iiaps, loo mu(d) of that. Even Emerson, on his visit to Ediu- 
i)urgh a few years ago, found too nuicii of it. It arises, doubtless, 
in i>nrr, from the great predominance of t^io lawyers in society. 
Hut wiii and dialectics, after all, make a very good mixturo: and 
dashed as this mixture is and always has been in Edinburgh with 
iuglnu' ingi*edicn1s, lliero 1ms been no town, for the last cenlurv, 
of greater deipnosojdiistic capabilities, all things included. One 
element wliich Englishmen who do n(»t know Edinburgh always 
huicymnst be wanting in it, never lias been wanting, '^brlvinistic 
and Presbyterian as are tlie forms of the place, still as are all the 
pianos and deserted as are the streets on Sundays, there is ne 
want of intellectual freedgm within doors. Whether from the 
presence of the lawyers, and the relics of the old Scotch baronage* 
and baronetage, as a rival clement to the clergy, or from this in 
^conjunction with otlter erfusCs, there has always been in Edin¬ 
burgh, a freer underchrren\ of speculative opinion, a tougher 
tmditiohal scepticism, a greid^t latitude of joeodity at tMugs 

F F » 
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clericiil and Presbvterian, tliau in otlier Scottisli towns. I’rom 
the early part of the eighteenth century, when Allan Kanisay, 
Dr. Pitcairn, and others, did battle with the clergy in behalf of 
theatrical euteitainmeuts and other forms ol' the festive, there 
had never been wanting a strong anti-clerical and even freo- 
tbiukiiig clique in Edinburgh society; and towards the end of 
the century, wlien David Hume end Hugo Arnu't were alive, no 
city in Britain sheltered such a quantity of cosy inMolity. Of 
hundreds of stories illustrative of this, talce one of the mildest. 
Pitcairn, going about the streets one Kunduy, was obliged, by a 
sudden pelt of rain, to take refuge in a place lie was not often 
in—a claircli. The audience was scantr; and he sat down in a 
'pew where there was only anollier sitter besides—a quiet, gravo- 
lookiug couiUrvman, listening to the sermon with a face of the 
utmos'i composure.- 'J'he preacher was very emphatic ; so uiucJi 
so, tlmt at one passage, ho h^gan to shed tears copiously,*"and to 
us*e his handkerchief, lutereslod in this as a physiological fact, 

for which he could not in tlu^ eircumstanees see anv suifieient 

* 

cause, Pitcairn turned to the countryman, andaski'd in a whisper, 
“What the doevil gars the man greet*?" “ Pnith," said the man, 
slowly turning round, “ ye wad, maylje, greet yourstd’, if y'c was 
up tliere, and had as little to say." Pitcaini was the type of the 
avowed infidel, of wliieli class there were not a few, whoso esoteric 
talk when they met together, was of an yut-aiid-out kind ; but 
the coiiiitrvnniu was tlio type of a still luoiirnumorous class, wlio 
kept up exterior confoniiity, hut tested all shrewdly enough by 
a pretty tougli intonnil humanity. Iiulefd, at, the close of the 
las,t, and the l)eginning of the present'century, a kind of sturdy 
scepticism, quite distiuet from what would be culled infidelity, 
was common througbout the educated classes in Edinhurgli. 
Old gentleineu who went (July to cliureh, kept their families in 
great awe, and preserved luitch etiquette in their habits towards 
each other, were by no moans strait-laced in tlieir beliefs or in 
their talk; and it was not till a later period, when a more fervid 
I'eligious spirit post-o^sed the Soottij^h clergv themselves, and 
flamed forth in more zealous expositions of peculiar Calvinistic 
doctrine frpm the pulpit than had been customary in the days of 
Robertson* and Blair, tliat cvajigelical orthodoxy obtained in 
Edinburg its present intimate alliamie with social respectability. 
Moreover, even tiiose who were then indubitably orthodox and 
pious, even according to the strictest sense, were pious after 'a 
#ireer fashion, and with a far greater liberty of rhetoric than 
would now be allowablo consistently wdth the same character. 
There is no point on which Lord CocRhum lays more stress thap« 
on this. “Thete is no contrast,” he says, “between those old 
days and the present, thofc stiikesinC so strongly as that suggested 
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by the diiferences iu religious observances, not so m\xch by Iho 
world in general, as by deeply religious people. I knew the 
habits of the religious very well, partly through the piety of my 
mother and her friends, the strict religious education of her 
cliildren, and our connexion with some of the most distinguished 
of our devout clergymen. I could mention many practices of 
our old pious,, which would hoi rify modern zealots. Tlie prin¬ 
ciples and feeliVigs the persons commonly called evangelical, 
were the same then flint thoy are now; the external acts by which 
these feelings and principles were formerly expressed, were 
materially different.” Among the differences, Lord Cockhum 
mentions-in particular ^the much laxer stylo, as it would now bo 
called, ill which Sunday was observed by the pious, and even by 
the pious among the clergy, •Tlierc seems also to have been 
more freedom of speech, in the direction of what wouldjiow he 
called- prolane allusion, among admittedly pious. One of 
the gems of Lord Cockburn's book is his portrait of the venerable 
old lady, tlic clergyman’s *Yidow, sitting neatly dressed in her 
Ijigli-hacked leather cliiiir, witli lu‘r grandeljildrcn round her; 
arul, when one of lioi* granddaugbters, in reading the newspaper 
to licr, stumbled on a paragraph to the effect thai tlic reputation 
of a certain fair one at court had suffered from some indiscreet 


talk of the Prince of AVnles, starting up, and saying witli an 
indignant shake of her slirivelled list—“'fliC'dawmed villain! 
does he kiss and tell ?’* There were not a few old ladies of this 
stamp in Edinhurgli fifty years ago; some of whoui suiwived far 
into the present eeutury, too old to part with'tlieir peculiarities, 
even to please flie clergy. “ Yo speiik, sir, as if the Eible had 
just come oot,” said owe sucli old lady wlio lingered long in 
Edinburgh, to a young clergyman who was instructing her on 
some point of Christian practice on which she was disposed 
to difter from him. Tlie continualidn iu the society of Edinburgh 
of a considerable number of such frec-sperdviug gentlewomen of 
tlie old Scottish school, and of as many of the other sex using 
a still rouglicr rliotoric, imparted a flavour of picturesque origi¬ 
nality to the convivial conversation of the place, which has now 
been smoothed away. Presided over by sucli seniors, the young 
cilucnted men of the time did not stint theuiselves in (lie choice 
or the range of their convivial topics. They discussed everything 
under the sun, and pretty freely. Who has not licard of the 
Speculative Society of Edinhurgli, founded in 1704, m connexion 
with the University; and which, kept up from that time to this 
by the successive generations of students, “has,” in the words of 
Lord Cockhum, “ trained more young men to public spirit, talent, 
and liberal thoughty than, all .the other private institutions in 
Scotland ?’* Sixty years ago this society was in all its glory, 
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discussmg, week after week, as its minutes inform us, such topics 
as those:—“Ought any permanent support to be provided fur 
the poor?" “Ought there to be an established religion ?" “ Was 
the execution of Cduirlos 1. justifiable?" “ Sboald the slave-trade 
be abolished ?" “Has tho belief in a future state been of advan¬ 
tage t(» mankind, or is it ever likely to be so ?’* “ fs it for the 
interest of Britain to maintain what is called the balance of 
Europe?’ Here snr<^ly was scepticism enough fo keep thouglit 
alh'e; and that such questions, discussed not only in the Specu¬ 
lative, but in other minor associations of tlie same sort, and 
carried, doubtless, also, witli other more scientific topics, into 
private society, should have l)eeu ventilated at all in Ediuburgli 
at that clay, shows that, even under the Himdas despotism, there 
was no lack of intellectual freedom. 

It is^hut a contimuition of what wc have been saying, to re¬ 
mark that, fifty or sixty year^, ago, Edinliurgh luid already an 
established reputation as a literary metropolis. Tlie rise of the 
literary reputation of J^klinhurgh may date, for tdl except anti¬ 
quarian purposes, from the time when Allan Bamsay set up his 
circulating libraiy in the High-street, and supplied the, lieges 
furtively with novels, plays, and soug-l>ool\s, including his ovrv 
poems. This was about the year 17r4o, when his countryman, 
Thomson, Tvns just publishing in I^ondon tlie first portion of liis 
“ Beasoiis.” Thomson Iiimsclf, and his contemporaries or imme¬ 
diate successors. Mallet, Smollett, Armsirou^; Mickle, Maepher- 
son, aud Falconer, ail rank in the list of early literary Scots, but 
they Avoro Scoti extm Scotiavi agenten, and had, most of them, 
hut an incidental connexion with Edinburgh. The poets ]31air 
and Beattie, the philosopher Bcid, and the theologian and critic, 
Dr. George Campbell, were nt)t only literary Scots, but literary 
Scots wdiose lives wore spent on their own side of the Tweed; 
but, with the exception of Bliiir, none of them were natives of 
Edinburgh, hud even*Blair did not live there. After Bauisay, 
in short, the early literary fame of Ediuburgh ijs associated with 
the names of a cluster of men wdio, bom in difierent parts of 
Scotland, had, from various chances, taken up their abode in 
Edinburgh, and resided there, nigrc or less pemanently, during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. . The most prominent 
men of this^cluster were—David Hume (1711-1776), known ns 
a philosophical writer since the year J7?S8, and who, thougli he 
spent a good many years of his literary life in England and 
France^ was for the last twenty, and these tho most busy years 
of it, a resident in Edinburgh; his senior and survivor, Henry . 
Home, Lord Karnes ,(1606-1782), one of the judges of the Court. 
of Session, still remembered for the contrast between the coarse 
Scotch facedousaessof his manners as a man aud his philosophic 
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fineness as a writer; the learned and eccentrio Burnet, Loid 
Monboddo (1714-1799), also a judge of session, at whose Attic 
suppers in the old town all the talent and beauty of Edinburgh 
were for many years regularly assembled ; the pompous but sen¬ 
sible Dr. Hugh Blair (1718-1799), professor of Belles Lettres in 
the University, and one of the clergymen of the city;- his more 
celebrated colleague, Dr. Bobertscn, the historian (1722-1793), 
principal of the*lJniversity, and also one of the city clergymen; 
the minor historical writers and antiquarians—Tytler, of Wood- 
housclee (171D1792), Dr. Henry (1718-1790), Lord Hailes 
(1720-1792), Dr. Adam Ferguson (1724-1810), and Dr. Gilbert 
Stuai't (1T42-1780); thgpoet, John Home, author of the ti’agedy 
of “Douglas" (1722-1808), once the Rev. Mr. Home, but long 
bereft of that title, and known'since 1779 as a retired man of 
letters in Edinburgh; the illustrious Adam Smith (1723;1790), 
settled* in Edinburgh during the last twenty years of his life in 
the post of commissioner of customs ; the hardly less illustrious 
Dugald Stewart (1753-1828^, elected professor of mathematics in 
the University as early as 1774, and thence transferred in 1785 
to the chair of moral philosophy, where h6 completed his fame ; 
and lastly, not to overburden the list, the novelist and essayist, 
Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831), an acknowledged literaiy cele¬ 
brity ever since 1771, when he had wTitten the “ Man of Feeling." 
In a class by himself, unless we choose to associate him with the 
Creeclies, Smellies, {Tud other “ wuts ’ of a lower grade, whose 
acquaintance Burns made in his leisure ]*ours during his visit to 
Edinburgh iu 1780, ,we -may mention Burns's immediate prede¬ 
cessor as a poet lu the Scottish dialect, the unfortunate Robert 
Fei^gusson (i7pi-17t4).- He was a native of Edinburgh,•and 
his brief life was squandered iu.its tavenis. 

It was in virtue of the residence in it during the latter half of 
tlie eighteenth century of this cluster of men—a tolerably bril¬ 
liant cluster, it will be admitted,—that the 'Scottish capital first 
assumed that position of literary rivalry with London, which the 
fame of Scott, and Jeffrey, and Wilson, enabled it to sustain for 
thir^ or forty years longer, and which it has not yet wholly 
given up. And here we may be permitted a remark, parentheti¬ 
cally, on a subject interesting to Scotchmen. Pne’of the most 
frequent questions with them is, whether Edinburgh wrll continue 
to maintain its fame as a literary capital, or whether in literature, 
as in everything else, the tendency is to absoluie centralization 
in London. There is a liUle fact, involved in the list of names 
we have given, of some pertinence in relation to this inquiry. 
Let the list be examined,-and it will be found that hardly one of 
*the men mentioned ill it having begun the literary fame of 
EdinbtiTgh, was professionally a of letters. They were all 
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cither lawyers, or clergymen, or University professors, or retired 
gentlemen who had posts and pensions. Even poor Fer- 
gusson, the poet, made his living as copying-clerk to a lawyer. 
In this respect, even at that date, the literary society of Edin¬ 
burgh contrasts with that of London. Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
most of their set were writers by profession; and it was chiefly 
by such professional writers that the literary I'eputation of London 
was then supported. Nay, whenever a Scetchman of that time' 
Avas led by circumstances to adopt literature as a profession, it 
Avill bo observed that, almost as a matter of course, he migrated 
into England, and attached himself to the skirts of the literary 
woi'ld of I.undon. There was there a literary market, whereas in 
Edinburgh there Avere merely so many resident citizens, who were 
at the same time authors. Tliomson, Mallet, Smollett, Maepher- 
son, and many other Scots of less note connected professionally 
with the British literature of ,^lie last century, betook themselves 
to London as their proper field. Hence a difference between the 
literary society of Fhlinburgh and that of London, not indicated 
in the mere fact that the one city Avas the Scottish and the other 
the English capital. *The literary society of Edinburgh did con¬ 
sist chiefly of authors of Scottisli birth, but there might have been 
Englishmen in it witliout essentially changing its character; 
and, on the other hand, the literary society of London included 
Scotchmen and Irishmen asAveli as Englishmen. The difference, 
therefore, Avas not so much that, the one society consisted of Scot¬ 
tish and the other of English elements. It was rather that the 
one consisted of men independently resident in the place, as 
lawyers, clergymen, and the like, and employing their leisure in 
literature, Avhile the other consisted, to a far greater extent, of 
atitkors by profession. This difference is alluded to by one of 
the old Edinburgh set itself, as serving to account for Avhat ho 
considered the greater gemality and cordiality of tho habits of 
• that set in their intercourse with each other, Avhen compared witli 
the contemporaiw habits of London literary society, under the 
dogmatic presidency of Johnson. “Free and cordial communi¬ 
cation of sentiments, the natural play of good humour,*’ says 
Henry Mackenzie, in bis memoir of his friend John I4ime, 

“ prevailed.'aniopg the circle of men A\diom I have described. It 
was very different from that display of learning, that prize-fighting 
of wit, which distinguished a literary circle of our sister country, 
of which we hawe some authentic and curions records.’* And the 
reason, he thinks, lay in the different constitution of the two 
societies. The literary circle of London was a sort of sect, a caste 
separate from the ordinary professions and habits of common life.^ 
They were traders in talent and learning, ahd brought, like other 
traders, samples of their gcTods into company, with a jealbusy of 
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competition which prevented their enjoying, as much as otherwise 
tliey might, any excellence in their competitors.” There is some 
truth in this, though perhaps too strongly stated ;Miml even at 
the present day tlie remark is not quite inapplicable, as describing 
a certain difference which the Edinburgh wuts ” think they see 
between tlieir own convivial habits at liome, and those of the 
“ wits ” they meet in London. A more important bearing of the 
fact under notice, however, is its bearing oh the centralization 
question. If from the first, and at the very time when the lite¬ 
rary reputation of Edinburgli was at its height, Edinburgh was 
not a (xmlre oiprofessional literature, tlieii (notwithstanding that 
the subsequent establishment of a few liigh-class periodicals in 
the city has generated in it something of the professional literary, 
element), it is linrdly likely that it cun long resist the tendency 
which threatens to centralize the wliole professional liteniMiro of 
the country in London. If, indeisd, in* literature as in other 
kinds of production, the manufacture might bo carried on at a 
distance from Uic market, ^lie tendency might be resisted; iu 
other words, authors might live in Edinburgh with tlie advantage 
of its q^^iet and economy, tind still the publishing machinery might 
bo iu Condon. In literature, Ijowcver, less than in most tratles, 
is such an arrangement possible. But let not Edinburgh 
despair ! Unless there is also an irresistible law (wbicli, surely, 
there is not), that all our good literature shall uUijnately be the 
work of men pursiiii^g literature us a professional craft, and sold, 
soul and body, to tlio inkstand, Edinburgh inay sec all its pub- 
lisliing offices closech or sliifted to PaternqstcT-Vow, and still be, 
in one sense, a literaiy metropolis. Only let it still have, as 
hitherto, a sufjicieiit number of intellectual men in its resident 
population, distributed through its judgesliips, professorships, 4ind 
official appointments, or in some way or other permanently con¬ 
nected with it, and there is no fear lout that hooks of all sorts 
and sizes will continue to hurst from it at \)roper intervals, of a 
kind all the more vai lable, perhaps, that they will not have been 
made to order. Bcott spoke iu the spirit of some such theory 
when he maintained tliat every man ought to be either a laird or 
a lawyer before being an autlior. 

To return to our more immediate subject:—1/ will enable us 
more distinctly to conceive the state of Edinburgli sftciety fifty 
or sixty years ago, if wo enumerate the more important of the 
individual men, old and young, who then figured in it.* In doing 
so, it will be necessary to fix oh some one year, at which to take 
our census. For various reasons, the year 1802 may be selected. 
It was the first year of the short peace, or “ armed truce,” wliich 
^interv’ened between the tv^o wars with ln*ance; it was the first 
year, ^ Mso, of that short and perplexing intenregnum in home 
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affairs, when Addington was minister, and Pitt and Dundas were 
out of office. 

Few of the intellectual chiefe of the former generation were 
now alive. David Hume and the poet Fergusson had been dead 
more than a quarter of a century; Karnes and Gilbert Stuart 
for neai'ly twenty years. Dr, Henry, Adam Smith, the famous 
physician Cullen, Dlacklock, Lord Hailes, the-elder Tytlcr of 
Woodhouselee, and Eobertson *the historian, had been removed 
more recently, and were still remembei’ed. Fresher still was the 
local recolleetiou of Lord Monboddo, Dr. Hugh Blair, and the 
chemist, Black, whose death had occurred in 1799,—and of such 
minor celebrities as the Eev. Dr. Mackhight, and Dr, Carlyle, 
of Inveresk. Of nearly all these men Lord Oookburn could 

# V 

remember something—either as having known them domestically 
in hiSgboyhood, or as having Avatched them taking their daily 

* walk in the ‘‘Meadows';" and it was one of the gratifications of 
his after life to think that, while privileged to live into the 
splendours of a new age, he had boon born early enough to see 
the departing skirts of the old. Some remnants of the old age, 
however, did survive as connecting links between it and the new. 
Home, the author of “Douglas," was yet alive in 1802, A infirm 
veteran of eighty, witli tlasbcs of his fonner fire in him, and 
vivid recollections of the Highland Eebcllion, and still, in a 
moderate Avay, eaj^able of Ins claret. Another sumvor Avas Dr. 
Adam Ferguson, tw^o years the junior of llb^c, but with fourteen 
ye&rs of life still before him, nursing himself on farinaceous food, 
milk, and Avater,*hiit Avitli bis house hospitably open to guests. 
Henry Mackenzie, the “ Man of Feeling, ’ as he Avas called, but 
as‘shrewd a man of the Avorld as there was jn Edinburgh, 
was another of the A^eterans, fifty-seA^en years old, but destined 
to reach the ago of eighty-six. Then there was Dugald Stewart, 
verging on his fiftieth year,-‘and with his philosophic-reputation 

• still on the increase.* To these survivors in the world of philo¬ 
sophy and letters, add, as notables in the 4|partment of science, 
Eobison the professor of natural pliilosophy, and Playfair the 
professor of mathematics; and, as the ablest remaining spe¬ 
cimens of the old Edinburgh clergy, Dr. John Erskiue and Sir 
Henry Moficre^. Passing into the miscellaneous society amid 
which th^ men moved, and Avhich they linked intellectually 
Ajith the past, we may distxibute their Edinbui^ contemporaries 
of the year 1802 into three categories: (1) The Old Worthies. 
•—This category includes a considerable nuniber of surviving 
citizens, belonging, by their age, habits, and costume, to the 
same past generation as the distinguished men abov^named:, 
and many of them, indeed, older thaA the*younger celebrities or 
that listr^uoh as Eobison, Playfair, and Dugald Stewart! Most 
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conspicuous among them were the old dons of tho Parliament 
House, of some of whom Lord Cookbum gives such graphic 
portraits. The awful Braxfield was dead; but his successor on 
the bench. Lord Eskgrovo, was keeping the Parliament House 
in a roar with the daily rumour of his lust absurdities. Of the 
rest of the fifteen judges, the most remarkable for their talents 
iiud their charaeter, were the Jjord President Hay Campbell, 
Lord (Tlcnleo, Lord H^rmund, Lord Meaclowbank the first, and 
Lord Cullen. After Esky, Hermand was the oddity of the bench. 
At the bar, the witty Harry Erskine and Clmrlos Hay, afterwards 
Lord Newton, might be ranked among the older men. Coevals 
of these dons of the Parli'^meut House, in other ranks of society, 
were such men ns Andrew Dalzel, the professor of Greek, and 
Dr. Finlayson, the professor of‘logic, in the University j the 
simple-hearted -Dr, Adam, rector of the High Hchool; the.Rev, 
*I)r. StnKhers, a distinguished preacher of the Secession Church; 
and tho veteran bookseller, Creech. {2) The Middlc-a/jcd Men, 
—Taking this class to include all who, while old enough to have 
obtained some standing in life, were still not past their maturity, 
Avc may enumerate in it such leading members of the bar as the 
liord Advocate, llobert Dundas t)f Arnistun, Robert Blair, Charles 
Hope, Adam Gillies, John Clerk of Eldiii, David Cathcart, and 
Da^ddBoylejallorwhom subsequently rose to theBench; Malcolm 
liaing, then also an advocate, but subsequently known better as 
an antiquarian and his/oriau ; James tJibson, writer to the Signet, 
afterwards Sir James Gibson Cj’aig; the Presbyterian clergyman, 
Dr. Joljii Inglis, and ^h(3 Ucv. Archibald Alisoii of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church;* in the medical profession, l)r. Andrew Duncan, 
Dr. James Gregory, and Dr. Jolin Bell; and amongmiscellaueoas 
residents, Nasmyth the portrait painter, and George Thomson, 
the coiTespondent of Bums. (8) The Yoiuuj Fellows ,—Here 
also, tlio bar had the preponderance*.* Reckoning among the 
juniors at the bar all wlio had been called subsequently to 1790, 
the list includes su(^i names as John Macfarlan, Archibald 
Fletcher, Walter Scott, William Erskine, Thomas Tliorason, 


George Cranstouii, George Joseph Bell, James Grahame, James 
Mouci’eifi*, Francis Jeffrey, Francis Hornci', J. A. Munay, John 
Richardson, Henry Cockburn, and Heiuy Brougham.'. Of this 
group of young advocates, all afterwards locally eminent, some 
liad already revealed the qualities which were to make them known 
far beyond the precincts of the Parhameut House. BK>ughara* 
was about the youngest of them, being then only in his twenty- 
third year, but hq was the recognised dare-devil of the whole 
set, the :q>ost vehement of. the orators of the Speculative, and 
tlA terror of Old Esky on ♦the southern circuit. ‘^That man 
Broom or Broug-ham,’' said the Justice, ‘^is the torment of my 
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life/* Older than Brougham by a year, Horner \vas already a 
leader ntnong his associates, by the solid strexigtli and integrity 
of his character. Joffx'ey was in his twenty-nin^ ycai*, a married 
young barrister, waiting for briefs. Scott, then also married and 
past his thirtieth year, was more comfortably settled in life; he 
was Sliei’itr of yolkirhsliire, had some practice at the bar, and 
had already some literary reputation, as n translator of German 
poetry, a wodter of Scotch haMads, and ieditor of the Sordev 
Miustrehy. But tlie bar did not monopolize all the young talents. 
Among the hopes of the medical profession were John Allen, 
J(diu Thomson, and Thomas Brown, the future metaphysician ; 
T.eydeii, the poet and linguist, was then one of the stars of the 
place; and, gi'cator still, Thomas Caiuphell, whose ‘‘ Pleasures 
of Hope** had been for three years before the world, wais for tlic 
time a welcome resident, Nov w^as a sprinkliiig of Lnglish resi¬ 
dents w'anting to exchmxgf^ ideas with so many fervid young 
Incuts, and banter them about their prejudices. Had not the 
cultured and philos<;phic Lord Wchb Seymour chosen ^Ldhi- 
burgh as a place of permanent residence? and was not Sydney 
Smith living tliei’C on bis memorable visit? Finally, if any ot 
all these young fellows waiutcd to have his portrait painted, to 
wlioiu would he go but to liaeburn ? and if he wanted any 
information about books which old Creech, or stiller, or Bell 
and Bradfute could not give him, from wdiom was ho so likely 
to get it as from the rising and ambitious young bookseller. 


Archibald C.oustable ? 

I.ooking doAVn- in fancy on the sea of tughty tliousand lieads, 
which in the year 1^02 constituted the population of I..dinburgh 
— some grey with age, many wigged and' powdered, and pitny 
luyi’e w'eariug the brown or light locks of natural youth,—it is 
on the above-named sixty or seventy that the instructed eye now 
rests as the most conspicuous in the crowd. But the instructed 
eye secs something more than the mere mass of heads, with hero 
and there one of the conspicuous sixty. secs the mass sway¬ 
ing to and fro, here solid and stagnant, there discomposed and in 
motion, and the conspicuous heads unequally distributed amid 
the wavering parts. In other words, the society of Edinburgh at 
that time,' like every other society before or since, presented the 
phenomenon of a society divided into two parties—the party of 
rest or conservation, and the party of change or progress. The 
Taain fact in the history of Edinburgh as a community at that 
time was, that an incessant houso-to-liouse battle was going on in it 
between old Scottish Toryism and a new and vigorous Whiggism. 
Numerically the Toxics were immensely in the majority.; and the 
Whigs were but in small proportion! But it is not by the num\^- 
rical. measure in such coses that History judges or portions out 
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lier interest. The portion wliich is largest may be the linup, an^l 
that ■which is smallest the leaven. So it was most peculiarly in 
Edinburgh in the second year of this century. To any one 
surveying the society of Edinburgh tlicn, with something of tliat 
knowledge beforehand which wo now p6ss(^ss, two facts would have 
seemed very significant—first, that, though the numerical-majority 
were on the Tory side, most of the conspicuous heads were on the 
Whig side; and secondly, and still more obviously, that, of these 
conspicuous heads, the Whigs possessed nearly all the young 
OTies. If, for example, of the vetei*ans whom wc have nicntioiied, 
Toryism could claim a full liulf, including tiic potent old chiefs 
of tlie Parliament House^ yet even of these a goodly few, such as 
Erskine, and Dugald Stewart, and Playfair, and old Dr. Adam,, 
and Sir Henry ^[oncreiff wor(i Whigs ; if among tlio middle-aged, 
Toryism was equally strong, yet liere also Whiggism could <)ouiit 
its ropiT*sentatives in Gillies and fyark of Eldin, autl ]\IalcoIm 
Jjaiug, and the resolute James Gibson ; aiul, lastly, if still, afnn* 
surveying these two classes, there sliould seetn to be anv doubt 
which political party predominated intelloctually, it was only 
necessary to descend among tlic young and adolescent to sec 
that among them, at least, \\Jiiggism had most recruits. Of the 
younger men of I'hlinbiu’gli then entering life, Avho afterwords 
rose to he soniotliing in the world's eye, Scott alone, remarks 
TiOrJ Cockburn, was uuinistakoably a 'J’ory. The exception is 
certainly a weighty ^mc; but tlii:;» is a case in which we cannot 


take one S(;ott as an oftset against a few Jelfrevs, and Horners, 
and Sydney Smiths, ^with Pruughaiu, and Allen, and Tliomas 
Jlrown, anti Tom*(.Campbell to boot. 

^Yc do not now associaie Whiggism with nuy ideas of hcroiSm. 
Whiggism now means nothing more thou being rcspcetahlc, 
having no enthusiasm, being a little loss deferential to the Church 
tliau Tories arc expected to be, and-liaving the best chance of 
all vacant places. But lialf a century ag6 it w'as othurwise. 
Whiggism all over J3ritain, hut especially Scotch Whiggism, 
re([uired some courage, some spirit of sacrifice, in its adherents. 
The actual creed of the Scotch Whigs was moderate enough. It 
consisted in believing that there were a great many abuses in the 
Scotch political and administrative system wl)ich. might he 
remedied, that the people had too little pow-er and tlie*lairds too 
much, that tho llevolutiou in France liad not been unmitigated 
madness, that at any rate the fear of its iiiflu(?nce in thfe country 
liad been monstrously exaggerated, and that, on the whole, the 
policy of Fox and his associates was a policy to be supported in 
preferenjje to that of hia riyal, Pitt, Tlie creed, we say, was 
moderate; and, besides, it was undoubtedly true. What made it 
heroism to hold it was the personal consequences which it in- 
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volvcd—exclusion from all sliaro in public patronage, and oven, 
to a great extent, from popular confidence and favour; with no 
prospect either (for who could tell when George III. would die, 
or bow his son might act when he came to the throne?) that this 
state of things would soon he changed for the better. That, in 
such circumstances, so many men in Scotland, and especially so 
many men of the legal profession, should have maintamed the 
obnoxious creed, aiid maintained it with su«h tenacity and mutual 
fidelity in spite of all temptation, is a fact of which ScotlaTid may 
he proud. As a body, the Scotch Whigs of fifty years ago seem 
to have been as courageous and pure-minded a set of men as 
there were in tlie kingdom. Theirs, in the most literal sense, was 
the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” Most creditable of all, perhaps, was the persevering 
Wliiggism of so many of tlie younger men. Beating their heels 
idly in a particular corner ,of tlie Parliament House, where no 
agents came to them witli liriefs, and whiling away the rest of 
their time with essays and debates in the Speculative, itnibitioiis 
dreams in secret, com ivial meetings at each others lodgings, and 
eternal jokes about Esky, tliese ligliL-hearted young Whig lawyers 
had not even that sense of social consequence to support them 
which their seniors, on the same side of politics, could not but 
feel as an inspiration. They formed a little band by themselves, 
cherishing their Wliiggism for its own sake, and not even visited 
hy mucli countenance from llicir Wliig sepiors. And yet upon 
Them, to a gi'eater extent than eillxer they or their seniors were 
a\vare, depended the future liistory of Scotland. 

The moving force in Scottish society at tliat time was con¬ 


sciously possessed by tlie Wliigs. Though by far tlie smaller 
party numerically, taking all Scotland into account, they could 


not but feci that they must eventually win the day. The great 
want of the party hither to had been some voice or organ, some 


public means of proclaiming in common the views which they in¬ 
dividually entertained, of propagating these views in new quarters, 
and of exhibiting them again and again in contTasUwith those of 


their opponents. No such means of utterance existed, or indeed 
seemed to be thought of. The senior Edinburgh Whigs had been 
in the habit of dining together ou Fox s birthday, on which 
occasions*constables were stationed at the doors to take down the 


names of the guests as they entered; they also occasionally 
ibught their opponents on a temporary local question. This, 
however, was all; and Scotch Wlhg^sm, though existing as a 
social element, had no organization and no flag. The year 1802 
—the 00110117 having then a breathing-time of peace, and Pitt 
and Dundos being out of office—wts a *time when it began to 
seem possible to supply this want. Events/' says I/ord Cock- 
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bum, “were bringing people into somewhat better humour. 
Somewhat less was said about Jacobinism, though still too much; 
and sedition had gone out. Napoleons obvious progress towards 
military despotism opened the eyes of those who used to see 
Dothing but liberty in the French Revolution. Instead of 
Jacobinism, Invasion became the word." In short, though the 
old habits and all the old abuses still remained, the state of the 
public mind wjs*snch that it became moi*e’ easy to establish a 
means for publicly attacking them, and advocating reform. 

Where was the expected demonstration to come from, and what 
form was it to take? Where in Scotland was the standard of 


Scottish Whiggism to h^ first raised, and wJio was to step forth 
as the standard-hearer ? There was a man who, liad he lived till, 
then, might Itave been called onto take this part, or might have 
taken it himself without being called upon to do so. In all 
Scotland, at the very time, some si.'^ or eight years before, when 
it was most dangerous to be a Whig—when to be too zealous a 
Whig, unless one were pow^miully connected, meant to run a nsk 
of trial for sedition,—there had not been a more daring Whig 
than the poet Bums. True lie Avas a Whig, as he was every¬ 
thing else, after a broad uncovenantod fashion cd* his oven, AvJiich 
did not keep faith Avith any of the eurrent definitions of Avhat 
Whiggism ouglit to be; but, for all that, he was, and he called 
himself, a Scotcli Wliig. “ Go on, sir,*' ho Avrires from Dumfries, 
in the and of 1702, t;? tlic Whig, .or rather Whig-Radical editor 
of the short-lived Edinburgh Gazetteer, to Avhich he liad hecome 
a siibsoribor; jjo oi), and lay hare, with undaunted heart and 
steady l)aad, that horrid mass of ctirruption called politics and 
r^tateevaft. I)ai;e to (IraAV in their native colours those ‘ oaftu- 
(hinking villains Avhom no faitl),cau lire,’whartwer he the sbib- 
]>oleth of their pretended party. " This js IVhiggism^ and some¬ 
thing more; but the folloA\dng song, written at the same time, or 
not long after, shoAvs'that, all in all, as mfitters then stood, it 
pleased him to he kuoAvn as a Wliig:— 


Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 

Here’s a health to them that’s aAva ; 

.ATid Avha Aviuna Avish guid luck to our cause, 
]May never guid luck bo their fa’! 

It’s guid to be meiTV and Avise, 

It’s guid to be honest and true, 

It’s guid to support Caledonia’s cause, 

And bide by the buff and the blue. 


Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 

Here’s a health to them that’s awa; 

Here’s a health tc^Charlie, the chief o’ the clan, 
Although that his hand he sma’! 
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May liberty meet wV success ! 

May prudence protect her frae evil! 

May tyrants and tyranny tine in the mist, 

And wander their way to the devil. 

“ Hcre^s a health to them that’s awa, 

,Here’s a health to them that’s awa; 

Here’s a health to Tammic, the Norland laddie, 

That lives at the lug o’ the law! < 

Here’s freedom to him that wad reaS, 

Here’s freedom to liim that wad write! 

There’s nauc ever feared that the truth should be heard, 

But theni wham the truth would indict.” 

Had Burns lived, who knows to what his politics might have 
led him? In 1802, he w'ould have been still only in liis forty- 
fourth year; and what fate more likely for liiin, had destiny added 
these six years to his life, tlian that, deprived of his gaiigersliip. 
or throwing it up, lie should have left Dumfries for Edinlmrgh, 
and associating himself there with the many who would have wel¬ 
comed him, and with whom, whatever their rank, there was no 
fear that his relations w'ould have ever been other than those of 
perfect efpiulity, he sliould have lived publicly by liis pen, as tlie 
editor, mayhap, of a ^Miig newspajier ? And if so, who can 
doubt that jirosc also w'ould have become easy to him, that ho 
would liave been a power among the Seottisli Wings, and that 
liis influence would Imve been felt by tlieiu and the nation ? Ali, 
and living on through all their struggles, he w'ouid still have been 
but seventy-three years of age at tlio passing of the Beforin Bill : 
and in gratitude to liim us a veteran Wliig.and ex-editor w'lio liad 
done so much, might not his fellow-cilizons at last have returned 
him to Parliament as tlic senior colleatuie of vouucr Macauluv ? 
This career, however, was not to be his! Ho died in 179G, a 
broken-down exciseman, .in Huralries; he was to be remem¬ 
bered only as the •Scottish bard, cut dlT in liis hlack-haircd 
prime. 

'J’he standard which Burns might have raised, was rai.sed by 
the young Whigs of Edinburgh. It was in Jeffrey's Iminhlo 
domicile, in an upper story in one of the houses o4 Bnccleugh- 
place, tliat, on one immiorahle day of the year 1802, Sydney 
Smith first started the idea of a new periodical of literature and 
politics, to be published quarterly, and kept up by contri¬ 
butions from the teeming minds of the Speculative. No sooner 
said than done: Constable at once 'undertook the publication; 
and on the lOtb of October, 1802, the first number of the “Edin¬ 
burgh Beview” saw the light. For tl^e first number or two the 
editorship was a joint-stock work 4 )f Smith, Jeffrey, Hornet, 
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Brongham, and a fo\v otliers, Smith officinting in chief; hut, 
Smith returning to London soon afterwards, the management 
devolved exclusively on Jeffrey. 

The establishment of the “Edinburgh Eeview/' as all the world 
knows, was the beginning of a new era in the history, not only of 
Scottish, but also of British politics. For a while, indeed, it was 
rather as a power in the general thought and literature of the 
country, than a c^iiect force in politics, that the new organ 
made itself felt. For its success in the hitter function the time 
was not very propitious. War was again declared against f'vance 
(18();i); the Addington ministry came to an end (1801); Tilt and 
Lundas returned to office, the latter with his new title of Lord 
Melville; the Scottish dories, seeing their favourite once more in^ 
power, settled back solidly into thoir old allegiance; the island, from 
one end to the other, Terries and Whigs included, was in a f(y.'meiit 
of volunteering and drilling; hourly in dread of a French invasion, 
people were in no mood to listen to Wliig distinctions and pro¬ 
posals; and ii Whig iiJmiralja winning for his countiw tlic glory, 
willingly hcqucatlied to a Tory government tlie usufruct, of the 
battle of Trafalgar. Still an iulluence of disaffection to I'ory rule 
was at work, and in due tinu' there eamo a change. The death 
of Pitt (.January, 180G), at the very time wlien his govonimcnt 
was tottering under tlie blow given to it by the proceedings insti¬ 
tuted against his friend and colleague, I^ord iVIclville, on a charge 
of cmbezzlenu'nt, acted witli sliattering effect on all established 
party arrangements; ‘and etpially to their own surprise and that 
of t^ie cuuiitry, the Whigs, for the first time within llie memory 
of all except the \icry did, found tlieiuselvos ill oflice. The fact of a 
Whigininistry was staitliitg enougli, even had there been no acta to 
correspond. Brii, during the thirteen months of the Fox and Gr^jn- 
ville ininistry (Jan., I80f>—March, 1807), there a'crc acts to con*e- 
spond. As places foil vacant, Whigs ^yerc appointed t*o them; an 
attempt was made to open negotiations fur peace with Napoleon; 
measures of domestic reform were introduced into Parliament; and, 
more significant of Whig domination than all besides, Melville's 
fall us a minister was followed up by his impeachment and public 
trial. To the Scotch Tories, it Avas as if chaos had come again. 
Could they have foreseen that the crisis was to be so-short, and 
that Avheu, weakened hy the death of Fox, the Whigs^had once 
more resumed their accustomed place as a minority in opposition, 
another quarter of a century of uninterrupted Tory admipistratiojl 
for Britain and of a modifi-ed Dundas rule in Scotland was to 
jiitervene before they should again rise into power, it is possible 
tliat the consternation would have been less. But this at the 
tjmo could hardly hav§ been anticipated. The accession of the 
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Whigs to power, and their retention of it during a whole year, 
were like a rude awakening to men who had been asleep; and 
ft*om that moment Toryism had disturbed dreams. 

In no city of the empire was the crisis of 1806 felt more 
powerfully than in Edinburgh. As was natural, the mere lapse 
of time, independently of the special events that had been hap¬ 
pening, had produced some changes. Of the seniors, both of the 
Whig and of tho Toiy party^ whom we enumerated as alive in the 
year 1802, some had been removed by death; and those who 
in 1802 had occupied the position of juniors, found themselves 
promoted, in consequonce, to higher places in their respective 
parties, and to a more active concern in whatever was going on. 
Among the Toiies of the Parliament House, the most active heads 
"weie Duudas of Amiston, now -Lord Chief Baron; Hope, now 
l^ord Justice Clerk, in the place of old Eskgrove; and Blair, 
afterwords Lord President; hut among the younger m^u who 
acted with them, there was no one whose name stood higher, or 
whose Toryism was more euthusiasi'C, than Scott. During the 
four years which had elapsed since 1802, his literary reputation 
had been gradually rising; and the recent publication of lii^ 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel ” had given him a rank among the 
most popular poets of his ago, and taught his countiymeu for the 
Hrst time the true nature and measure of his genius. His lite¬ 
rary celehrity had not hccu without its effect on his worldly cir¬ 
cumstances ; for, besides retaining his sheriffship, he w'as hoav 
settled for life in the clerkship of the Court of Session. Vvi'} 
similar to the position which Scott thus held among the Edin¬ 
burgh Tories, was the position which Jeffrey-held among the 
Edinburgh Whigs. The active heads of the Whig party in tho 
Parliament House were such seniors as Harry Erskiue, John 
Clerk of Eldin, and Adam Gillies, On the accession of tho 
Whigs to office, Erskine had been restored to his old place as 
Lord Advocate, Clerk had been made Solicitor-General, and Hay, 
another of the older set of Whig lawyers, had been raised to the 
bench. But under these men Jeffrey was now a person of far 
more consequence than he had boon in 1802. Then hewtis only 
arising junior of that set of indejjeudeiit young Whigs whom 
their elders were disposed rather to slight than to encourage; 
but his rapidly increasing distinction at the Bar, not to speak ol 
tlie distinction accruing to him from the fame of the “ Review," 
liad broken down the reserve of his seniors and compelled thorn 
to sield him bis due. Had Homer and Brougham remained in 
Edinburgh, they and Jeffrey together might have fomed a kind 
of tiiumvirato, dividing among them the increased consideration 
which was now accorded to the younger pprtion of the Whig ba/. 
But Homer and Brougham, as well as Alien and others of the 
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little band of 1808, had by time loft Edinburgh for tlie-wider 
hold of London, keeping up tlieir connexion with Edinburgh 
chiefly by correspondence and by contributions tolhe “ Eeview;” 
and as Cockbum and Murray had not yet attained such a stand¬ 
ing at the bar as Jeffrey, there was no doubt as to his individual 
supr(?macy among the younger resident Whigs. 

Scott and Jeffrey—these names represent, therefore, the heart¬ 
iest Toryism of Sftotlayd and its most hopeful and opinionalivc 
Whiggism, as they stood x'elated to each other in Edinburgh 
society in the year 1806, llememhering this, and keeping the 
well-known portraits of the two men, as they then were, Ijefore 
us, we can .read, with a licw sense of its significance, a little 
anecdote recorded for us by Lockhart:— 

“ Scott’s Tory feelings appear to* have been kepi in a very excited 
state during the whole of the short j*eign of the Whigs. Ileihen, 
for the first time, mingled keenly in t^e detail^of county politics— 
canvassed electors—harangued meetings ; and, in a word, made himself 
conspicuous as a leading instrument of his party. But he was, in 
truth, earnest and serious in his belief that the i\cw rulers of the country 
were disposed to abolish many of its most'valuable institutions; and 
he regarded with special jealousy certain schemes of innovation with 
respeefc to the courts of law and the adnrinistration of justice, which 
were set on foot by the crown-officers for Scotland. At a debate of 
the Faculty^ of Advocates on some of these propositions, he made a 
speech much longer than he had ever l^cfove delivered in that assembly ; 
and several wbo heard have assure(l.me that it had a flow and energy 
ol‘ olo(pience for which those who know him best were (juite unprepared. 
When tlie meeting bvolcp up, he walked across the Mound, on his way 
to Castle-street, b^tw<^eu Mr. Jeffrey and another of his reforming 
friends, who complimenffed him on the rhetorical powers he had been 
displctying, and w6uld willingly have treated the subject-matter of the 
discussion playfully. But his feelings had been moved to an extent 
far beyond their apprehension. He Qxolaimcd, ‘No, no—’tis no 
laughing matter; little by little, whatever your Avishes may be, you 
will destroy and undermine, until nothing of what makes Scotland 
Scotland shall remain.* And, so saying, he turned round to conceal 
his agitation—but not until Mr. Jeffrey saw tears gushing down his 
cheek,—resting his head until he recovered himself, on the wall of the 
Mound.” 

% 

Edinburgh fifty years ago, is painted for us in ‘that-jncident. 
f>f the two men seen in it, standing together on the Mound under 
tlio tall clump of old houses, which still on that spot arrests tlie. 
eye of the visitor, the stalwart fair-haired one, resting fiis head 
on the wall to conceal,Ijiis team's, is the genius of the Scotch 
past; his less moved companion, of smaller stature, with dark 
a^ute features and piercing ftazel eyes, is the confident spirit of the 
Hcottish future. There* was,'indeed, one element of the Scottish 
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future of that day, not represented in Jeffrey, and not logically 
involved in any existing form of Scotch Whiggism. This was 
the element of revived Evangelical theology, the effects of which 
on the national character and national polity of Scotland during 
the last forty years, have been at once so powerful and so singular. 
But this was a manifestation of later date, which even the closest 
observer of 1806 could hardly have anticipated. The tradition 
existed in Sir Henry MoncreiflF, but the new development came 
with Andrew Thomson and Chalmers, 




Art. VI. —Silly Novels by Lady Novelists. 

S llil.Y Novels bjiLady Novelists are a genus with many species, 
determined by the partiihilar quality of silliness that predomi¬ 
nates in them—the frothy, the pro^y, the pious, or the pedantic. 
But it is a mixture of all these—a composite order of feminine 
fatuity, that produces the largest class of such novels, which we 
shall distinguish as the mind-and'7nillinery species. The heroine 
is usually an licircss, probably a peeress iu her own right, Avith 
perhaps a vicious baronet, an amiable duke, and an irresistible 
younger son of a marquis as lovers in the foreground, a clergy¬ 
man and a poet sighing for her in the ^middle distance, and a 
crowd of undefined adorers dimly indicated beyond. Her eyes 
and her wit are bptli dazzling; her nose and her morals are alike 
free from ajiy tendency to irregulaiity; sherhas.a superb contralto 
and a superb intellect; she is perfectly weU-dressed and perfectly 
religious; she dances like a sylph, and reads the Bible iu the 
original tongues. Or it may be' that the heroine is not au heiress 
—that rank and w'ealth'Oj;^ the only things in which she is defi¬ 
cient; hut she infallibly gets into high society, she has the 
triumph of refusing many matclics and securing the best, and she 
wears some family jewels or other as a sort of crown of righteous¬ 
ness at the end. Bakish men either bite their lips in impotent 
confusion at her repartees, or are touched to penitence by her 
repifoofs, which, on appropriate occasions, rise to a lofty strain of 
rhetoric;^indeed, there is a general propensity in her to make 
speeches, and to rhapsodize at some length whejtx she retires to 
*her bedroom. In her recorded conversations she is amazingly 
el^uent^ and in her unrecorded conversations, aiuazingly witty. 
Sim is understood to have a deptli of insight' that looks through 
and through the shallow theories of philosophers, and her supe¬ 
rior instincts are a sort of dial ‘by'which men have only to 
their clocks and watches, and all will go well. The men play a 
very subordinate part hy her side. You are consoled 'now and 
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tlien by a hint that they have affairs, which keeps you in mind 
that the working-day business of the world is somehow being 
carried on, but ostensibly the final cause of their existence is that 
they may accompany the heroine on her “ starring” expedition 
through life. They see her at a ball, and are dazzled; at a 
flower-show, and they are fascinated; on a riding excursion, and 
they are witched* hy her noble horsemanship; at church, and they 
arc awed hy the sweetusolcmnity of her demeanour. She is the 
ideal woman in feelings, faculties, and flounces. For all this, she 
as often as not marries the wrong person to begin with, and she 
suffers terribly from the plots and intrigues of the vicious baronet; 
hut even death has a so^t place in his heart for such a paragon, 
and remedies all mistakes for her just at the right moment. The 
vicious baronet is sure to he iSlled in a duel, and the tedious 
husband dies in his bed requesting his wife, as a particular 
favour to him, to many tlie man ^he loves best, and having 
already dispatched a note to the lover informing him of the com¬ 
fortable arrangement. Befcfre matters aiTivc at this desirable 
issue our feelings are tried hy seeing the noble, lovely, ami gifted 
heroine pass through many mmtvais moments, hut we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that her sonwvs are wept into embroidered 
pocket-handkerchiefs, that her fainting form reclines on the very 
best upliolstery, and that whatever vicissitudes she may undergo, 
from being dashed out of her carriage to having her head shaved 
in a fever, she comes^but of them all with a complexion more 
blooming and locks more redundant than ever. 

We may rennu'k, by^tho way, that we have been relieved from a 
serious scruple by discovering that silly novels by lady novelists 
rarely introduce^us info any other than veiy lofty and fashionable 
society. We had imagined that destitute women tuVned novelists, 
as they turned governesses, because they had no other “ lady-like” 
meaus of getting their bread. On this supposition) vacillating 
syntax and improbable incident had a certain pathos for us, like the 
extremely supererogatory pincushions and ill-devised nightcaps 
that are offered for sale hy a blind man. We felt the commodity 
to be a nuisance, hut we were glad to think that the money wont 
to relieve the necessitous, and we pictured to ourselves lonely 
women struggling for a maintenance, or wives and* daughters 
devoting themselves to the production of ^‘copy” out of pure 
heroism,—parhaps to pay their husband’s debts, or ta purchase 
luxuries for a eieje father. Under these impressions "we shrank 
from criticising a lady’s novel: her English might be faulty, hut, 
wc said to ourselves, ber motives are irreproachable; her imagi¬ 
nation may be uninventive^ bi^t her patience is untiring. Empty 
#rriting was excused hy an empty stomach, and twaddle was con¬ 
secrated by tears. But no! This theory of ours, like many 
other pretty theories, has had to giye way before observation. 
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Women’s silly novels, we are now convinced, ai*e written under 
totally different circomstances. The lair writers have evidently 
never talked to*a tradesman except from a carriage window; they 
have no notion of the working-classes except as ** dependents 
they think five hundred a-year a miserable pittance; Belgravia 
and ""baronial halls” are their primary truths; and they have no 
idea of feeling interest in any man who is not at least n great 
landed proprietor, if not a prime minister. , It fs clear tliat they 
write in elegant boudoirs, with violet-coloured ink and a ruby 
pen; that they must be entirely indifferent to publishers’ 
accounts, and inexperienced in every form of poverty except 
poverty of brains. It is true that we are constantly stmek with 
the want of verisimilitude in their representations of the high 
society in which they seem to lire; but then they betray no closer 
acquaintance with any other form of life. If their peers and 
peeresses are improbable, tbeif literary men, tradespeople, and cot¬ 
tagers are impossible; and their intellect seems to have the peculiar 
impartiality of reproducing both wlKit they have seen and heard, 
and what they have not seen and heard, with equal unfaithfulness. 

There are few women, we suppose, who have not seen some- 
tiling of children under five years of age, yet in ""Compensation/' 
a recent novel of the mind-and-millinery species, which calls 
itself a "" story of real life,” wo have a child of four and a half 
years old talking in this Ossianic fashion— 

4 » 

^ Ob, I am so happy, dear gran’maimna ;-v—I have seen,—I have 
seen such a delightful person: he is like everything beautiful,—like 
the smell of sweet flowers, and the view from, Ben Lomond;—or no, 
better than that —he is like what I think of and see when I am very, 
very happy; and he is really like mamma, toft, when she sings ; and 
his^forehe^ is like that distant sea,^ she continued,'*pointing to the 
blue Mediterranean; " there seems no end—no end; or like the clusters 
of stars I like best to look atison a wai’m fine night, , . . . . Don’t 


look so.your.forehead is like Loch Lomond, when the wind 

is blowing and the sun is gone in; I like the sunshine best when the 
lake is smooth.So now—I like it better than ever. 


it is more beautiful still from the dark cloud that has gone over it, 
ivhen the snn suddenly lights up all the colours of the forests and 
shining purple roeJes, and it is all refected in the xoaters below ^ ” 

We surprised to learn that the mother of this infant 

pheUDmenpn, who exhibits symptoms so alamiugly^ like those of 
tf^olesoeiice repressed by gin, is herself a phoenix/ We are 
assured, agaih and again, that she had a remarkably original 
fiiind, that edie was ia genius, and "" conscious of her originality,” 
and she was fortunate enough to have a lover who was also a 
genius, and a man of ^‘ most original^ mind*'* ' 

This lover, we read, though "wonderfully similar” to her ""in 
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powers and capacity/* was “ infinitely superior to her in fiutli and 
development/’ and she saw in him the ^ Agape’—so rare to find 
which she had read and admired the meanihg in her Greek 
Testament; having, from her great facility in learning languages, 
read the Scriptures in their original tongues/' Of course! Greek 
and Hebrew are mere play to a heroine; Sanscrit is no more than 
a 6 c to her; and she can talk with perfect correctness in any 
language except'EngJish. She is a polldng polyglott, a Creuzer 
in crinoline. Poor men! There are so few of you who know 
even Hebrew; you think it sometliing to boast of if, like Boling- 
broke, you only “ understand that sort of learning, and what is 
writ about it;” and you are perhaps adoring women wlio can 
think slightingly of yod in all the Semitic languages succes¬ 
sively.. But, then, as we are. almost invariably told, tliat a* 
heroine has a beautifully small head,” and as her intellect has 
prohahly been early invigorated by an attention to costurne and 
deportment, we may conclude that*she can pick up,the Oriental 
tongues, to say nothing of^their dialects, with the same aerial 
facility that the buttei'fly sips nectar. Besides, there can he no 
difficulty in conceiving the depth of the heroine’s erudition, when 
that of tlie authoress is so evident. 

In Laura Gay,*’ another novel of the same school, the heroine 
seems less at home in Greek and Hebrew, hut she makes up for the 
deficiency by a quite playful familiarity witli the Latin classics— 
with the “dear old Virgil,” “ the graceful Horace, the Immaue 
Cicero, and the pleasant Livy;” indeed, it is such a matter of course 
with her to quote Latin, that she does it at apic-nio in a very 
mixed company f)f ladies and gentlemen,having, we are told, “no 
conception tliat themobjer sex were capable of jealousy on },his 
subject. And* if, indeed,” continues the biographer of Laura 
Gay, “ the wisest and noblest pbrtion of that sex were in the ma¬ 
jority, no such sentiment w^ould exiat; hut while Miss Wynd- 
hams and Mr. Bedfords abound, great sacrifices must he made to 
their existence.” Such sacrifices, we presume, as abstaining from 
Latin, quotations, of extremely moderate interest and applica¬ 
bility, which the wise and noble minority of the other sex would 
be quite as willing to dispense with as the foolish and ignoble 
majority. It is as little the custom of well-bred meif as of well- 
bred women to quote Latin in mixed parties; they cjn contain 
thmr with the humane *Cicero” without allowing it 

to boil ovrer in ordinary conversation, and even relerences to 
“ the pleasant.Iivy ” are not absolutely irrepressible, *But Cice¬ 
ronian Latin is the mildest form of Miss Gay's conversational 
power. Being on the Paltitine with a party of sightseers, she 
jfalls into the followi;^^ vein of well-rounded remark:—''Truth 
Can orjy be pure cbjectivefy, for even in. the creeds where .it pre- 
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dominates, being subjeutivo, and parcelled out into portions, each 
of these necessarily receives a hue of idiosyncrasy^ that is, a taint 
of superstition ^ore or less strong ; while in such creeds as the 
Eomau Catholic, ignorance, interest, the bias of ancient idola¬ 
tries, and the force of nuthority, have gi'adually accnnmlated on 
the pure,truth, and transfonned it, at last, into a mass of super¬ 
stition for the majority of its votaries; and haw few arc there, 
alas! whose zeal, courage, and intcllectipil eilcrgy are equal to 
the analysis of this accumulation, and to the discovery of tlu) 
l>earl of great price which lies hidden beneath this heap of rub¬ 
bish/’ We have often met wuth women much more novel and 
profound in their observations than Laura Cray, but rarely with 
any so inopportunely long Avinded. A clerical lord, wLo is half 
* in Jove Avith her, is alarmed by4be daring remarks just quoted, 
and begins to suspect that she is inclined to free-thinking. But 
he is'mistaken ; Avdien in^ a moment of sorroAv he delicately begs 
leave to “recal to her memory, a depot of strength and consola¬ 
tion under affliction, Avhicli, until j\^e are hard pressed by tlie 
trials of life, Ave are too apt to forget,” we learn that she really 
has recurrence to that sacred depot,” together with the tea-pot. 
There is a certain flavour of orthodoxy mixed with the parade of 
fortunes and fine carriages in Laura Gay,” but it is an ortho¬ 
doxy mitigated by study of “ the humane Cicero,” and by an 
‘^intellectual disposition to analyse/' 

“ Compensation ” is mtich more heavily dosed Avith doctrine, 
hut then it has a treble amount of snobbish worldlincss and ab¬ 
surd incident to tickle the palate of pious frivolity. Linda, the 
heroine, is still more'speculative and spiritual Uian Laura (xay, 
but she has been “ presented,” and bo^j more, and far grander, 
lovers ; very Avicked and fascinating Avomen are introduced—even 
a Trench lionne; and no expense is spared to get up as exciting 
a story as yDU Avill find in /die most immoral novels. In fact, it 
is a wonderful pot ppwrri of Alrauck’s, Scotch second-sight, Mr. 
Rogers s breakfasts, Italian brigands, dcath-hed conA^ersions, 
superior autlioresses, Italian mistresses, and attempts at poisoning 
bld^ ladies, the Avhole served up with a garnish of talk about 
“faith and development,” and “most original minds,” Even 
Mi^s Susafi Barton, the su 2 )orior authoress, whose pen moves in 
a “ quick ^decided manner when she is composing,” declines the 
finest opportunities of marriage; and though old enough to be 
Linda s mother (since Ave are told that she refused Linda's father), 
has her hand sought by a young earl, the heroine's rejected lover. 
Qf course, genius and morality must be backed by eligible offers, 
or they would seem rather a dull affair; and piety, like other 
things, in order to he cmnmc ilfaiit, inusl be in “ society,” and, 
have admittance to the best ciicles. ■ - 
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Hank and Beanty ” is a more frothy and less religious variety 
of the mind-and-millinery species. The beroii\e, we are told, 
“ if she inherited her father s pride of .birth and her mother's 
beauty of person, had in herself a tone of enthusiastic feeling 
that perhaps belongs to her age even in the lowly born, but 
which is refined into the high spirit of wild romance only in tlie 
far descended, who feel that it is their best inheritance.” This 
enthusiastic young lady, by dint of reading the newspaper to her 
father, falls in love with the jyrime minister, who, through the 
medium of leading articles and “ the reswmi of the debates,” 
shines upon her imagination as a bright particular star, which 
has no paVallax for hcr^ living in the country as simple Miss 
Wyndham. But she forthwith becomes Baroness Umfraville iu^ 
her own right, astonishes the world with lier beauty and accom- 
plisliments wl>en she bui’sts upon it from her mansion in Spring 
Gardens, and, as you foresee, wi 11^ presently come into contact 
with the unseen ohjet aime, Perlinps the words “ prime minister ” 
suggest to you a wrinkled oc obese sexagenarian; l>xit pray dis¬ 
miss the image. Lord Bupert Conway has been “ called while 
still almost a youth to the first situation which a subject can hold 
in the imk^ersc," and even leading articles and a resum/ of the 
debates havemot conjured up a dream that surpasses the fact. 


‘‘ The door opened again, and Lord Rupert Conway entered. Evelyn 
gave one glance. It was enough ; she was not disajipointed. It seemed 
as if a picture on wlucji slie had long gazed was suddenly instinct with 
life, and had stopped from Its frame before her. His tall^gure, the 
distinguished simplicity of his air—it was a living A^andyke, a cavalier, 
one of his noble Vavalier ancestors, or one to whom her fancy had 
always likened him, who looig of yore had, with an Umfraville, fought 
the Paynim far beyond sea. AVas this reality F” 


Very little like it, certainly. 

]3y-and-by, it becomes evident tlmt the ministerial heart is 
touched. Lady Umfraville is on a visit to the Queen at 
AVindsor, and,— 

“ The last evening of her stay, when they returned from riding, 
Mr. Wyndham took her and a large party to the top of the Keep, to 
sec the view. She was leaning on the battlements, gazing from that 
‘ stately height’ at the prospect beneath her, when Lord Rupert was 
by her side. ‘What an unrivalled view!’ exclaimed she. • 

“‘Yes, it would have been wrong to go without having been up 
here. You are pleased with your visit ?’ , / 

“ ‘ Enchanted ! ‘ A Queen *to live and die under,’ to live and die fori’ 
“.‘Ha!’ cried he, with sudden emotion, and with a eureka expi’ession 
of countenance, as if he had indeed found a heart in unison with his 

The/‘ eureka expression of countenance,” you see at once to be 
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prophetic of marriage at the eud of .the third volume; but before 
that desirable consummation, there are very complicated misun¬ 
derstandings, arising chiefly from the vindictive plotting of Sir 
Lutti'ell Wycherley, who' is a genius, a poet, and in every way a 
most remarkable character indeed. He is not only a romantic 
poet, but .a hardened rake and a cynical wit; yet his deep passion 
for Lady Umfraville has so impoverished his epigrammatic talent, 
that he cuts an extremely poor figure in coijversfttion. When she 
rejects him, he rushes into the shrubbery, and rolls himself in 
the dirt; and on recovering, devotes liimself to the luost 
diabolical and laborious schemes of vengeance, in the course ol' 
which he disguises liimself as a quack physician, and enters into 
general practice, foreseeing that Evelyn' will fall ill, and tliat he 
'shall be called in to attend ]ier.« At last, when all his scliemes 
are frustrated, ho takes leave of her in a long letter, written, as 
you Will perceive from the following passage, entirely in the style 
of an eminent literary man :— 

“ Oh, lady, nursed in pomp and rpleasure, will you ever cast 
one thought upon the miserable being who addresses you? Will 
you ever, as your gilded galley is floating down the unruffled 
stream of prosperity, will you ever, while lulled by the sweetest 
music—thine own praises,—liear the far-off sigh from that world 
to which 1 am going?'* 

On the whole, however, frothy as it is, we rather prefer Rank 
and Beauty" to the two other novels Ave have mentioned. The 
dialogue is more natural and spirited; there is some frank igno¬ 
rance, and no pedantry; and you are allowed to take tlielieroiue's 
astounding intellect upon trust, without- being tailed on to read 
her. conversational refutations of sceptics ^nA philosophers, or 
her rhetorical solutions of the mysteries of the universe. 

Writers of the mind-and-mil linery school are I'emarkahl y 
unanimous in their choice* oi* diction. In their novels, there is 
usually a lady or gentleman wdio is more or less of a upas tree: 
the lover has a manly breast; minds are redolent of various things ; 
hearts are hollow ; events are utilized ; friends are consigned to the 
tomb; inl'ancy is an engaging period; the sun is a luminary that 
goes to hie western couch, or gathers the rain-drops into his reful¬ 
gent bosom •; life is a melancholy boon; Albion and Scotia are cou- 
versatione} bpithets. There is a striking resemblance, too, in the 
character of their moral comments, such, for instance, as that 
‘^Jtis a foot, no less true than melancholy, that all people, more 
or.less, richer or poorer, are swayed by bad example;" that 
Books, however trivial, contain some subjects from which useful 
infpitnation may be dmwn;" that “Vice can too often boiTOwthe 
l^guage o/ virtue;" that “Merit md noJ)ility of nature must, 
exist, to he accepted, for clamour and pretension cannot jmpose 
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upon those too well read in human nature to be easily deceived ;' 
and thatj In order to forgive, we must have been injured. ’ There 
is, doubtless, a class of readers to whom these*remarks appear 
peculiarly pointed and pungent; for we’ often find them doubly 
and trebly scored with the pencil, and delicate hands giving in 
their determined adhesion to these hardy novelties by .a distinct 
tres V7*ai, emphasized by many notes of exclamation. The col¬ 
loquial style of these,novels is often marked by much ingenious 
inversion, and a careful avoidance of such cheap phraseology as 
can be heard every day. Angry young gentlemen exclaim—‘‘ 'Tis 
ever thus, methinksT and in tho half-hour before dinner a 
young lady informs her next neighbour that the first day she 
read Shakspeare she “ slole away into tho park, and beneath the 
shadow of the greenwood tree, devoured wi|b rapture the inspired 
page of the groat magician.’’ But the most remarkable efforts 
oT the mind-and-millinery writers lie in their philosophic reflec¬ 
tions. The authoress of Laura Gay/’ for. example, having 
married her hero and heromo, improves the event by observing 
that “ if those sceptics, whose eyes have so long gazed on matter 
that they can no longer see aught else in man, could once enter 
with heart and soul into such bliss as this, they would como to 
say that the soul of man and the polypus are not of common 
origin, or of the same texture.’’ Lady novelists, it appears, can see 
something else besides matter; they are not limited to phenomena, 
but can relieve their Eyesight by occasional glimpses of the nau- 
men07i, and are, therefore, naturally better able than any one else 
to confound sceptics, even of that remarkable, bat to us unknown 
school, which iflaintains that the soul oTman is .of the same 
texture as the polyptls. . 

The most pitiable of all silly novels by lady novelists are what 
wo may call the oracular species—novels intended to expound the 
writer’s religious, pliilosopbical, or mpral theories. ’There seems 
to be a notion abroad among women, rather, akin to the supersti¬ 
tion that the speech and actions of idiots are inspired, and that 
the human being most entirely exhausted of common sense is 
the fittest vehicle of revelation. To judge from their writings, 
there are certain ladies who think that an amazing ignorance, both 
of science and of life, is the best possible qualification for forming 
an opinion on the knottiest moral and specul&tiv©*,questions. 
Apparently, their recipe for solving all such difiBculties is some¬ 
thing like this:—Take a woman’s head, stuff it with a smattering 
of philosophy and literatiir'e chopped small, and with false notions 
of society baked hard, let it hang over a desk a few hours every 
day, and serve up hot in feeble English, when not required, 
flfou will rarely meet .with a Tady novelist of the oracular class 
who i$,diffidentof her ability to decide on theological questions,— 
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■who has any suspicion that she is not capable of discriminating 
with the nicest accuracy between the good and evil in all church 
partiesj-^who does not see precisely how it is that men have 
gone wrong bitherto,—and pity philosophers in general that they 
have not had the opportunity of consulting her. Great writers, 
who have modestly contented themselves with putting their 
experience into fiction, and have thought it quite a sufficient 
task to exhibit men and things as they ar/^, she sighs over as 
deplorably deficient in the application of their powers. They 
have solved no"* gil^at questions ’—and she is ready to remedy 
their omission by setting before you a complete theoiy of* life 
and manual of divinity, in a love story^ where ladies'‘and gen¬ 
tlemen of good family go through genteel vicissitudes, to the 
utter confusion of Dqsts, Puse^ites, and ultra-Protestants, and 
to the perfect establishment of that pai’ticiilar view of Chris¬ 
tianity which either condenses itself into a sentence of small 
caps, or explodes into a cluster of stars on the three hundred 
and thirtieth page. It is true, the*- ladies and gentlemen will 
probably seem to you remarkably little like any you have had 
the fortune or misfortune to meet with, for, as a general rule, 
the ability of a lady novelist to describe actual life and her 
fellow-men, is in inverse proportion to her confident eloquence 
about God and the other world, and the means by which she 
usually chooses to conduct you to true ideas of the invisible is a 
totally false picture of the visible. “ 

As typical a novel of the oracular kind as we can hope to meet 
with, is The Etiigma; a Leaf from the Chronicles of the Wol- 
chorley House.” The “ enigma’* which this no-v^el is to solve, is 
certainly one that demands powei*s no less gigantic than those of 
a lady novelist, being neither more nor less than the existence of 
evil. The pi’oblom is stated, and the answer dimly foreslia- 
dowed on the very first pfsge. The spirited young lady, with 
raven hair, says, “ AU life is an inextricable confusionand the 
meek young lady, -with auburn hair, looks at the picture of the 
Madonna which she is copying, and—“ 'There seemed the solu¬ 
tion of that mighty enigma.” The style of this novel is quite as 
lofty as its purpose; indeed, some passages on which we have 
spent much-patient study are quite beyond our reach, in spite of 
the illustrative aid of italics and small caps; and we must 
await further ^‘development” in order to understand them. Of 
Eniest, tlje model young clergyman, who sets every one right on 
all occaMons,' we read, that “he held liot of marriage in the mar- 
^ketable"kind, after a social desecration;” that, on one eventful 
night, “ sleep had not visited his divided heart, where tumultuated, 
in varied tyjoe and combination, the aggregate feelings of grief ani 
joy;” and that, “for the warfcetaWc human*article he had no 
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toleration, be it of what sort, or set for what value it might, 
whether for worship or class, his upright soul abhorred it, whose 
ultimatum, the self-deceiver, was to him the great spiritual lie, 
‘ living in a vain show, deceiving and being deceived ;* since he 
did not suppose the phylactery and enlarged border on the gar¬ 
ment to be merely a social trick." (The italics and sjnall caps 
are the author s, and we liope they assist the reader's compre¬ 
hension.) Of Sir Lionel, the model old gentleman, we are told 
that the simple ideal of the middle age, apart from its anai*cliy 
and decadence, in him most truly seemed to live again, when the 
lies which knit men together were of heroic cast. The first-born 
colours of. pristine faith and truth engraven on tlic common soul 
of man, and blent into ‘the wide arch of brotherhood, wliere the 
primeeval law of order grew ancl^multiplied, each perfect after his* 
kind, and mutually inter-dependent." You see clearly, of course, 
how colours are first engraven on a soul, and then blent *iuto a 
wide arch, on wdiich arch of coloui%—apparently a rainbow—the 
law of order grew and miilLij)liecl, each—apj)arcntly the ai*ch and 
tlie law—perfect after liis land ? If, after this, you can possibly 
want any further aid towards knowing what Sir Lionel was, we 
can tell you, that in his soul “ the scientific combinations of 
thought could educe no fuller liarmonios of the good and the 
true, than lay in the priniteval pulses which floated as an atmo¬ 
sphere around it!" and that, wlicn lie was sealing a letter, “Lo! 
the responsive tlirob in that good man’s bosom echoed back in 
simple truth the boniest witness of a heart that condemned him 
iiot, as his eye, bedewed with love, rested, too, with something 
of ancestral pri^e, on the undimmed motto of the family— 
'T>oiaute.’" , 

The slightest matters* have their vulgarity fumigated out of 
them by the same elevated style. (Commonplace people wduld 
say that a copy of Shakspeare lay on a drawing-room table; 
but the authoress of “ The Enigma," bent on edifying periphrasis, 
tells you that there lay on the table, tliat fund of human 
thought and feeling, which teaches the heart through the little 
name, ‘Shakspeare,’". A watchman sees a light burning in an 
upper window rather longer than usual, and thinks that people 
are foolish to sit up late when they have an opportunity of going 
to bed; but, lest this fact should seem too low and -common, it 
is presented to us in the following striking and metaphysical 
manner; “ He marvelled—as man will think for others in a 
necessarily separate personality, consequently (though dlsallowifig 
it) in false mental premise,—how difterently he should act, how 
gladly he should prize the rest so lightly held of within." A 
/ootman—an ordinoi'y Jeames, with large calves and aspirated 
vowels—answers tjie Uoor-bell, and the opportunity is seized to 
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tell you that he was a “ type of the largo class of pampered 
menials, who follow the curse of Cain—Vagabonds’ on the face 
of the earth, and whose estimate of the human class varies in the 
graduated scale of money and expenditure .... These, and such 
as these. O England, be the false lights of thy morbid civiliza¬ 
tion ! ’ We have heard of various “ false lights,” from Dr. Gum¬ 
ming to Robert Owen, from Dr. Pusey to the. Spirit-rappers, 
but we never before heard of the false light that emanate^^ from 
plush and powder. 

In the same way very .ordinal*)' events of civilized life are ex¬ 
alted into the most awful crises, and ladies in full shirts and 


7nanches d la Chinoise, conduct themselves not unlike the hei’oines 
of sanguinary melodramas. Mrs. Percy; a shallow woman of the 
world, wishes her son Horace to.,marry the auburn-haired Grace, 
she being an heiress; but he, after the manner of sons, falls in 
love witli the raven-haired Kate, the heiress’s portionless cousin; 
and, moreover, Grace herseli shows every symptom of perfect 
indiilerence to Horace. Tn such ci\ses, sons are often sulky or 
fiery, mothers arc alternately manmuvring and waspish, and the 
ponionloss young lady often lies awake at night and cries a good 
deal. We are getting used to these things now, just as wc are 
used to eclipses of the moon, w'hich no longer set us howling and 
beating tin kettles. We never heard of a lady in a fashionable 
“ front ” behaving like Mrs. Percy under these circumstances. 
Happening one day to see Horace talking to Grace at a window, 
without in the least knowing what they arc talking about, or 
having the least reason to believe that Grace, who is mistress of 
the house and a person of dignity, would 'accept her son if In; 
were to offer himself, she suddenly rushes up to them and clasps 
them both, saying, ‘‘with a flushed countenance and in an ex¬ 


cited manner”—“This is indeed' happiness; for, may 1 not call 


you so, Grace?—^my Gracf—my Horaces Grace!—my dear 
children!” Her son^ tells her she is mistaken, and that he is 


engaged to Kate,' whereupon we have the following seem? and 


tableau: 


“ Gathering herself up to an unprecedented height,(!) her eyes 
lightning forth the fire of her anger:— 

“ ^ Wretched boy !* she said, hoarsely and scornfully, and 
clenching,Jier band, ‘ Take then the doom of your own choice ! 

Bow down your miserable head and let a mother’s-’ 

« “ ‘ Curse not r spake a deep low voice from behind, and Mrs. 
Percy started, scared, as though she had seen a heavenly visitant 
appear, to break upon her in the midst of her sin. 

?TiIeantime, Horace had fallen on his knees at her feet, and 
hid his face in his hands. ^ 

"Who, then, is she—who ! Trul^ his * guardian spirit' hatli 
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stepped between liim and the fearful words, which, however un¬ 
merited, must have hung as a pall over his fixture existence;—a 
spell which could not be unbound—which could not be unsaid. 

Of an earthly paleness, but calm with the still, iron-bound 
calmness of death—the only calm one there,—Katherine stood; 
and her words smote on the ear in tones whose appallingly slow 
and separate intonation rung on the heart like the chill, isolated 
tolling of some fatal knell. 

“ ^ He M'ould have plighted mo his faith, but I did not accept 
it: you cannot, therefore—you dare not curseJiim, And here,* 
slic continued, raising her hand to heaven, whither her large dark 
(*yos also rose with a chastened glow, which, for the first time, 
su-fj'cring had lighted in those passionate orbs,—‘ here I promise, 
come Aveal, come woe, that Hort^ce Wolchortey and I do never" 
interchange vows without his mother’s sanction—without his 
mother s blessing !’ *’ • 

Hero,' and tlu'oughout tho story, We see that confusion of pur- 
pos>; wliicli is so characteristic of silly novels writteix by women. 
It js a story of quite modern drawing-room society—a society in 
which polkas are played and Pnseyism discussed; yet we have cha 
rafters, and incidents, aiul traits of mnnuev introduced, which are 
mere shreds from the most heterogeneous romances. We have a 
l)lind Irish harper “ relic of the picturesque bards of yore,” 
starilingus at a Sun Jay-school festhalof tea and cake in an 
► J^h)glish village; wm li^ve a crazy gipsy, in a scarlet cloak, singing 
siuitchos of romantic ami rev-ealing a secret on her deathbed 
which, with the testimony of a dwarfish miserly, merchant, who 
salutes strangers with n curse and a devilish Jaugh, goes to prove 
tluif. Mrnest, the mode;! young clergyman, is Kate’s brother; and 
wo Ivxve an iiltra-vivtuous*Irish Barnev, discovering that a doc'u- 
ment is forged, by ooinparing tlm date of the paper with the date 
of ilic alleged signature, although the s;ime document has passed 
tlii’oagh a court of law', and occasiotied a fatal decision. The 

Hall" in which Sir Lionel lives is tho vencrlible counti*y-scat 
of an old fitmily, and tliis, we suppose, sets the imagination of 
tliti autliovess flying to/lonjons and battlements, where “lo ! the 
wuvder blows his horn for, as the inhabitants are in their bed¬ 
rooms on u night certainly within the recollection of Pleaceman 
X., and a breeze springs up, which we are at first-told* was faint, 
and tlieu that it made the old cedars bow their brandies to the 
greensward, she falls into this mediaeval vein of description (thc^ 
italics are ours): " The banner unfurled it at the sdhnd, and 
shook its guardian wing above, while the startled ovi\ flapped Iter 
in tlie ivy; the finnament looking down through her ' argus 

“ Mii^jsters of heaven’s mute melodies.” 
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And lo \ two strokes tolled from out the warder tower, and ‘ Two 
o'clock' rfe-echoed its interpreter below/* 

Such stories as this of “ The Enigma *' remind us of the 
pictures clever children* sometimes draw ^^oiit of their own head,*’ 
where you -svill see a modern villa on the right, tw^o knights in 
helmets fighting in the foreground, and a tiger grinning in a 
jungle dn the left, the several objects being broiight together 
because the artist .thinks each pretty, and perhaps still more 
because he remembers seeing them in otheV* pictures. 

But we like th§ authoress much better on her medioeval stilts 
than on her oracular ones,—when she talks of the Ich and of 
‘‘subjective” and “objective,” and lays down the e.xact line of 
Christian verity, between right-hand excesses and left-hand 
declensions/’ Persons who deviate from this line are introduced 
with a patronizing air of churitj^ Of a certain Miss Insliquino 
she informs us, with all the lucidity of italics and small caj^s, that 
'^fnnction, not fonUy as the^ mevitahle outer expression of the 
spirit in this taberjiacled age, weakly engrossed her/’ And 
d propos of Miss Mayjar, an evangelical lady who is a little too 
apt to talk of her visits to sick women and the state of their souls, 
wc are told that the model clergyman is “not one to disallow, 
through the super crust, the undercurrent towards good in the 
subject, or the positive benefits, nevertheless, to the object'' We 
imagine the double-refined accent and protrusion of cliiu which 
are feebly represented by the italics in this; lady’s sentences ! We . 
abstain from quoting any of. lier oraculai- doctrinal passages, 
because they refer to matters too serious for our pages just now. 

The epithet “silly” may seem impertinent, ^ipplied to a novel 
Avhich indicates so much reading aiid intellectual activity as 
“The Enigma;” but we use this epithet advisedly. If, as the 
world has long agreed, a very great amount of instruction Avill 
not make a wise man, still less will a very mediocre amount of in¬ 
struction make a wise womdn. And the most mischievous form of 
feminine silliness-is'the literary form, because it tends to confirm 
the popular prejudice against the more solid education of Avomen. 
When men see girls wasting their time in consultations about 
bonnets and btill dresses, and in giggling or sentimental love- 
confidences, or middle-aged women mismanaging their children, 
and solacipg themseh’-es with acrid gossip, they can hardly help 
saying, “•For* Heaven’s sake, let girls be better .educated; let them 
have some better objects of thought—some more solid occupa¬ 
tions/’ *But after a feAv hours* conversation with an oracular 
literary woman, or a few hours* reading of her books, they are 
likelv enough to say, After ail, when a woman gets some know- 
see what ulse she makes of it! Her knowledge remains 
ai^^sition, instead^ of passing into culture; instead of being 
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subdued into modesty and simplicity by a larger, acquaintance 
with thought and fact, she has a feverish consojiousness of her 
attainments; she keeps a sort of mental pocket-mirror, and is 
continually looking in it at her own ‘ intellectuality;' she spoils 
the taste of ones mufiSn by questions of metaphysics; "'puts 
down’ men at a dinner table with her superior information; and 
seizes the opportunity of a soiree to catechise us on the vital 
question of the rfelatiqn between mind and matter. And then, look 
at her writings ! She mistakes vagueness for depth, bombast for 
eloquence, and affectation for originality; she struts on one page, 
rolls her eyes on another, grimaces in a third, and is hysterical in 
a fourth. 'She may have read many writings of great men, and 
a feAv writings of great women ; but slie is as unable to discern^ 
the difference between her own style and theirs as aYorkshireman 
is to discern the difference between his own English and a Lon¬ 
doner s*: rhodomontadc is the native Recent of her intellect. No— 
the average nature of women is too shallow and feeble a soil to 
hear much tillage; it is onljfcfit for the very lightest crops.” 

It is true that the men who come to such a decision on such 
very superficial and imperfect observation may not he among the 
wisest in the world; hut we have not now to contest their opinion— 
we are only pointing out how it is unconsciously encouraged by* 
many women who liave volunteered themselves as representatives 
of the feminine intellect. We do not believe tliat a man was 
ever strengthened in sftich an opinion by associating with a woman 
of true culture, whose mind had absorbed her knowledge instead 
of being absorbed by it. A I’eally cultured woman, like a really 
cultured man, is* all *the simpler and the less obtrusive for her 
knowledge ; it lias nnfde her see herself and her opinions in some¬ 
thing like just proportions ; she does not make it a pedestal from 
which she flatters herself that* she commands a complete view of 
men and things, but makes it a point. 6f observation from which 
to form a right estimate of herself. She neitlier spouts poetiyuoi' 
quotes Cicero on slight provocation; not because she tliinks that 
a sacrifice must he made to the prejudices of men, but because 
that mode of exhibitirrg her memory and Latinity does not pre¬ 
sent itself to her.as edifying or graceful. She does not write hooks 
to confound philosophers, perhaps because she is able to write 
hooks that delight them. In conversation she is the l<?ast formi¬ 
dable of women, because she understands you, without wanting 
to make you aware thafryou cant understand her. She does not 
give you information, which is the raw matexial of culture,—she 
gives you sympathy, which is its .subtlest essence. 

A more numerous class of silly novels than the oracular, 
^hich are generally inspired by some fom of High Church, 
or trapscendental • Chiistianity,), is what we may call the 
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iohite nsek-cloth dpacies, which represent the tone of thought and 
feeling in the Eyangelioal party* This speoiea is a kind of genteel 
traOt on a large'scale, intraded as a sort of medicinal sweetmeat 
for Low Church young ladies; an Evangelical substitute for the 
fashionable novel, as the May Meetings are a substitute for the 
Opera. Even Quaker children, one would think, can hardly have 
been denied the indulgence of a doll; but it must be a doU dressed 
in & d^ah gown and a coal-scuttle bonnet—n*not ft. worldly doll, in 
gauze and spangles. And there ore no young ladies, we imagine, 
—unless they belofig to the Church of the UnitedBrethren, in which 
people are married without any love-making—who can dispense 
with love stories. Thus, for Evangelical young ladies there are 
Evangelical love stories, in which the vicissitudes of the tender 
passion ai’e sanctified by saving views of Eegeneration and the 
Aton^paeat. These novels differ from the oracular ones, as a Loav 
Churchwoman often differs lipm a High Churchwoman: they are 
a little less supercilious, and a great deal more ignorant, a little 
less coiTect in their syntax, and a great deal more vulgar. 

The Orlando of Evangelical literature is the young curate, 
looked at from the point of view of the middle class, where cambric 
bands are understpod to have as thrilling an effect on the hearts of 
.young ladies as epaulettes have in the classes above and below it. 
In the ordinary type of these novels, the hero is almost sure to be 
a young curate, frowned upon, perhaps, by worldly mammas, but 
carrying captive the hearts of their dauglltei’s, who can “ never 
forget that sermontender glances are seized from the pulpit 
stairs instead of the opera-box; Me-a-tdea ore seasoned with 
quotations from Scripture, instead of quotation's from the poets ; 
and questions as to the state of the heroine’s'affeotions are mingled 
with anxieties as to the state of her soul. The young curate tiUvays 
has a background of well-dressed and wealthy, if not fashionoblo 
society;—for Evangelical'stillness is as snobbish as any other 
kind of silliness; and the Evangelical lady novelist, while she 
explains to you the typo of the scapegoat on one page, is am¬ 
bitious on another to represent the manners and conversation of 
aiistocratic people. Her pictures of fashionable society are often 
curious studies considered as efforts of the Evangelical imagina¬ 
tion ; but in one particular the novels of the White Neck-cloth 
School are meritoriously realistic,—their favourite hero, the Evan¬ 
gelical young curate is always rather an insipid personage, 

*, The most recent novel of this speoies'that we happen to have 
before us, is '‘The Old Grey Church/* It is utterly tame and 
feeble; there is no one set of objects on which the writer seems 
to have a strongs grasp than on any other; and we should be 
enU^y et« a loss to oonjecture amqng what phases of life bee 
^perience has been gained, but for certain'vulgarisms pf style 
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wlxich sufficiently indicate that she has bad the advantage, 
though she has l^n unable to use it> of -minglmg chiefly with 
men and women whose manners and characters have not had all 
their bosses and angles rubbed down by refined conventionalism. 
It is less excusable in an Evangelical novelist, than in any other, 
gratuitously to her subjects among titles and '’carriages. 
The real drama of Evangelicalism—and it has abundance of fine 
drama for any ohe w^o has genius enough to discern and repro¬ 
duce it—lies among the middle and lower classes; and are not 
Evangelical opinions understood to give an especial interest in 
the weak things of the earth, rather than in the mighty ? Why 
then, canifot our Evangelical lady novelists show us the operation 
of their religious views among people (there really are many such 
in tlie world) who keep no carriage, “ not so much as a brass- 
bound gig, ' who even manage to eat their dinner without silver 
fork, and in whose months the authoress's questionable English 
would be strictly consistent ? Why can we not have pictures of 
religious life among tlie iudustrial classes in England, as in¬ 
teresting ns Mrs. Stowe’s pictures of religious life among the 
negroes? Instead of this, pious ladies nauseate us with novels 
which remind us of what we sometimes see a worldly woman 
recently converted—she is as fond oF a fine dinner table as 
before, but she invites clergymen instead of beaux; she thinks 
as much of her di’ess as before, but she adopts a more sober 
choice of colours anftl patterns; lier conversation is as trivial as 
before, but the triviafity is flavoured with gospel instead of gossip. 
In The Old Grey Church,” wo have the same sort of Evangelical 
travesty of the*fashionable novel, and of course -the vicious, 
intriguing baronet h not wanting. It is worth while to give 
a stlmple of the style of conversation-attributed to this high-born 
rake—a style that in its profuse italics and palpable innuendoes, 
is worthy of Miss Hqueors. In nn •e\^ening visit to the ruins of 
tlie Colosseum, Eustace, the young clergyman, has been witli‘ 
drawing tjie lieroine, Miss Jjushington, from the rest of the 
party, for the sake of a tete-a-tete. The baronet is jealous, and 
vents his pique in this way;— * 

• 

“ There they are, and Miss Lushington, no doubt, quite safe; for 
she islander the holy guidance of Pope Eustace the First; who has, of 
course, been delivering to her an edifying homily on the wickedness 
of the heathens of yore, who, as tradition tells us, in this very pla<;p 
let loose the wild bettsttses Qn poor St. Paul!—Oh, no ! by-the-h 3 ''e; I 
believe I am wtnng, and betraying my want of clergy, and that it was 
not at an St. Paul, nor wa* it here. But no mattCT, it would equally 
serve as a text to preaoh /ifOfn, and from which to diverge to the 
degenerate heaihen Christiaan of the present day, and all their naughty 
practice,, and so end with an exhortation to *come out from amm^g 
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thiem, and be separate—and I am sure, Miss Lushlngton, you have 
most scrupuloufil^ eonformed to that injunction this evening, for we 
have seen nothing of you since our arrival. But evexy on© seems 
agreed it has been a charmtny party of pleasure^ and I am sure wo all 
feel much indebted to Mr. Urey for having suggested it; and as he 
seems so papital a cicerone, I hope he will think of something else 
equally agreeable to a?/.” 

This drivelling kind of dialogue, and equally‘drivelling naiTa- 
live, which, like a bad drawing, represents nothing, and barely 
indicates what is ‘meant to be represented, nins through the 
book; and Ave have no doubt is considered by the amiable 
authoress to constitute an improving novel, which' Christian 
mothers will do w^ell to put into tlic hands of their daughters. 
But everything is relative; we iuive met witli American vege- 
tarian5^ whose normal diet was diy meal, and who, when their 
appetite wanted stimulating, tjckled it with ivet meal; and* so, we 
can imagine that there are Evangelical circles in which “ The 
Old Grey Church" is devoured as m powerful and interesting 
fiction. 

But, perhaps, tlie least readable of silly women’s novels, are 
the modern-antiqwi s])ecics, wdiicb unfold to us the domestic life 
of Jannes and Jambres, the private love affairs of Sennacherib, 
or the mental struggles and ultimate conversion of Demetrius 
the silversmith. JTom most sillv novels wo can at least extract 
a laugh; but those of the modern antique school have a ponderous, 
a leaden kind of fatuity, under which we groan. AVhat can be 
more demonstrative of the inability of literacy women to measure 
their own powers, than their frequent assumption of a task which 
cair only be justified by the rarest concui^nce of acquirement 
with genius ? The finest effort to reanimate the past is of course 
only approximative—is always more or less an infusion of the 
modern spirit into the ancioAt form,— 

• «... 

Was'ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 

Das ist im Grand der Herren eigner Geist, 

In dein di» Zeiten sieh bcspiegelu. 

Adtaitting that genius which has familiarized itself Avith all the 
relics of an ancient period can sometimes, hy the force of its 
sympathetje divination, restore the missing notes in the “ Imxsic 
of humanity," and reconstruct the fragments into a whole which 
wjll really bring the remote past nearer to us, and interpret it to 
our duller apprehension,—this form o'f imaginative power must 
always be among the very rarest, because it demands' as much 
accurate and miuute knowledge as creative vigour. Yet we find 
ladies coUsf-antly choosing to make 'thmr mental mediocrity more 
Conspicuous, by clothing it in a masquerade*of ancient pames; 
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by putting their feeble sentimentality into the mouths of Komah 
vestals or Egyptian princesses, and attributing their rhetorical 
arguments to Jewish high-priests and Greek pliilosophers. A 
recent example of this heavy imbecility is, “ Adonijah, a Tale of 
the Jewish Dispersion/* which forms part of a series, uniting,’* 
we are told, taste, humour, and sound principles.” ** Adonijah,” 
we presume, exemplifies the tale of “ sound principles /* the 
taste and humour are to be found in other members of the series. 
We are told on the cover, that the incidents of this tale are 
“fraught with unusual interest,” and the prefece winds up thus: 
“To those who feel interested in the dispersed of Israel and 
Judea, these pages may afibrd, perhaps, information on an 
important subject, as wdl as amusement.” Since the “important 
subject” on which this book is towiftbrd information is not specified; 
it may possibly lie in some esoteric meaning to which we have no 
key; I>nt if it has relation to the dispersed of Israel and Judea 
at any period of their history, we believe a tolerably well-informed 
school-girl already knows much more of it than she will find iii 
this “Tale of the Jewish Dispersion.” “Adonijah” is simply 
the feeblest kind of love story, supposed to be instructive, we 
presume, because the hero is a Jewish captive, and the heroine 
a Roman vestal; because they and their friends are converted to 
Christianity after the shortest and easiest method approved by 
the “ Society for Promoting the Conversion of the Jews /' and 
because, instead of being written in plain language, it is adorned 
with that peculiar sCyle of grandiloquence which is held by some 
lady novelists to give an antique colouring, and whicli we recog¬ 
nise at once ii> such phrases as these:—‘“the splendid regnal 
talents undoubtedly pussessed by the Emperor Nero”^—“.the 
expiring scioU of a lofty stem”—“.the virtuous partner of his 
couch”—“ ah, by Vesta!”—and “ I tell thee, Roman.” Among 
the quotations which serve at once instruction and ornament 
on the cover of this volume, there is one from Miss Sinclair, 
which informs us that “ Works of imagination are avowedly read 
by men of science, wisdom, and pietyfrom which we suppose 
tlie reader is to gather the cheering inference that Dr. Dauheny, 
Mr. Mill, or Mr. Maurice, may openly indulge himself with 
the perusal of “ Adonijah,” without being obliged to secrete it 
among the sofa cushions, or read it by snaCched* under the 
dinner table. 

• 

“ Be not a baker if ybur head be made of butter,” say's a 
homely prOverby which, being interpreted, may mean,, let no 
woman rush into print who is not prepared for the consequences. 
.We are' aware that qur fem'arks are in a very diierejit'-tane from 
that of ;^h€ reviewers wHo, with a perennial recurrence, of pre- 
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cisely similar emotions^ only paralleled^ we imagine, in the expe^ 
rience of monthly narees, tell one lady novelist after another that 
they " hail" her prodaotions with delight.” We are awar^ that 
the ladies at whom our oHtioism is pointed are aocuBtotned to be 
told, in the eboicest phr^eology of puffery, that Uieir pictures of 
life are brilliant, their characters well drawn, their style fasci¬ 
nating, and their sentiments lofty, JBut if they.are inclined to 
resent our plainness of speech, we ask t^em 'to reflect for a 
moment on the chary praise, and often captious blame, which 
their panegyrists give to writers whose works are on the way to 
become classics. No sooner does a woman show that she has 
genius or effective talent, than she receives the tribute* of being 
moderately praised and severely criticist^d. By a peculiar ther- 
ihometric adjustment, when a woman's talent is at zero, jour¬ 
nalistic approbation is at the boiling pitch; when she attains 
mediocrity, it is already at no more than summer heat; .and if 
ever she reaches excellence, critical enthusiasm drops to the 
freezing point, Harriet Martineau, C?aiTer Bell, aud Mrs. Gaskoll 
have b^n treated as cavalierly as if they had been men. And every 
cntic who forms a high estimate of the share women may ulti¬ 
mately take in literature, will, on principle, abstain from any 
exceptional indulgence towards the productions of lileraiy women. 
For it must he plain to every one who looks impartially and exten¬ 
sively into feminine literature, that its gi'eatest deficiencies are 
dtie hai’dly more to the want of intellectual power than to the 
want of those moral qualities that contribute to literary excellence 
—^patient diligencfe, a sense of tlie responsibility involved in pub¬ 
lication, and an appreciation of the sacredne*ss of the writer's art. 
In the majority of women's books you see'that kind of facility 
which springs from the absence of any high standard ; that fer¬ 
tility in imbecile combination or feeble imitation which a little 
self-criticism Would check reduce to barrenness; just as with 
a<total want of musical ear people will sing out of tune, while a 
degree more melodic sensibility would suflice to render them 
silent. The foolish vanity of wishing to appear in print, insU^ad 
of being counterbalanced by any consciousness of the intellectual 
or moral derogation implied in futile authorship, seems to be 
encouraged by the extremely false impression that to write at all 
is a proof «f superiority in a woman. On this ground, we believe 
that the'average intdleot of women is unfairly represented 
by^the pf feminine literature, and that while few women 
who write well are very far above the ordinary intellectual level 
of sex, the many women who write ill are vmry far below it. 
So t^t, after tlm severer critics are fulfilling a chivalrous 
doty in dep^ving the mere fact of feminine ajathorsmp of any false t 
prestige which may give it a delusive attraction, and in r^com- 
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mending women of ^mediocre faculties — as at least a negative 
service they can render their sex—to abstain from writing. 

The standing apology for women who becomS writers without 
any special qualification is, Aat society shuts them out from 
ot^er spheres pf ocoupation. Society is a very culpable entity, 
and has to anstrer for the manufacture of many unwholesome 
commodities, fern bad pickles to bad poetry. But society, 
like “ matter," and Her Majesty's Government, and other lofty 
abstractions, has ns ^aro of excessive blame as well as excessive 
praise. Where there is one woman who writes from necessity, 
we believe there are three women who write from vanity; ana, 
besides, there is something so antiseptic in the mere healthy fact 
of working for one’s bread, that the most trashy and rotten kind 
of feminine literature is not likely to have been produced under 
such circumstances. “ In all labour there is profitbut ladies’ 
silly novels, we imagine, are less the result of labour than of 
busy idleness. * 

Happily, we are not dependent on argument to prove that 
Fiction is a department of literature in which women can, after 
tlieir kind, fully equal men. A cluster of great names, both 
living and dead, rush to our memories in evidence that women 
can produce novels not only fine, but among the very finest 
novels, too, that have a precious speciality, lying quite apart 
from masculine aptitudes and experience. No educational 
restrictions can shut women out from the materials of fiction, 
and there is no specifis of art which is so free from rigid require-- 
menls. Like crystalline masses, it may take, any form, and yet 
be beautiful; we*hav6 only to pour in the right elements—genuine 
observation, humour, apd passion. But it Is precisely J.his 
absence of rigid requirement which .constitutes the fatal seduc¬ 
tion of novel-writing to incompetent women. Ladies are’not 
wont to be very grossly deceived as jto*their power of playing on 
the piano; here certain positive difficulties ,of execution have tp 
be conquered, and incompetence inevitably breaks down. Every 
art which’ has its absolute technique is, to a certain extent, 
guarded from the intrusions of mere left-handed imbecility. But 
in novel-writing there are no barriers for incapacity to stumble 
against, no external criteria to prevent a writer from mistaking 
foolish facility for mastery. And so we have again an4 again the 
old story of La Fontaine’s ass, who puts his no,se to the flute, 
and, finding that he elicits some sound, exclaims, “ Moi, aussi, 
je joue de la flutefable which we commend^ at parting,* to 
the consideration of any feminine reader who is in danger of 
adding to the number of “ silly novels by lady novelists.” 
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L'Ancifn Regime et la Revolution. Par Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Paris*: 1856. 

T he purpose of the work,” says the author, “ which I pre¬ 
sent to the public, is to show why this great Kevolution, 
which was preparing at the same time over almost the whole con¬ 
tinent of Europe, broke out among us rather than elsewhere; 
why it proceeded, as it were, of itself, out of that society which it 
.was going to destroy ; and how, ^nally, the old monarchy could 
fall so completely and so suddenly." This volume is not a his¬ 
tory, hut what the French call a study {une Mude) on the Revo¬ 
lution ; a kind of work most useful when it is the result of labour 
such as the author has bestowed, and of judgment such as he 
possesses in a high degree. There are men still alive, who were 
of mature age when the first French Revolution (17B9) surprised 
the world; but so great have been the changes in Continental 
Europe, and oven in Great Britain since that time, that we seem 
as if we were ages removed from the ante-revolutionary period. 
Men’s minds have been so steadily fixed on this great event, that 
while contemplating the suddenness of the catastrophe and the 
ruins of the ancient edifice, they have cared little to examine 
what was the nature of the structure which was levelled to the 
ground, and what were the causes of its unexpected downfall. 
Most of the histSrians of the French Revolution help us little 
towards discovering the causes of it; and people botli in France 
and in other countries know less of the real character of the 
French government and q£ ^French society in the century prece¬ 
ding the Revolution, than of many more remote periods of French 
Iiistory. Yet when "we have got rid of some prejudices, and 
taken the necessary pains to learn a few facts, the causes are 
not so obscure nor the consequences so different feom what might 
have been expected. 

In 1789, .the French made a violent effort to separate them¬ 
selves from- the' past, to form a new political order, and we may 
say to form a new society. After sixty years, we find them 
under an,, absolute government, such as the old monarchy is 
sUpposeOiO huve been, and in a manner was* but under a govern¬ 
ment Jtd^nltely more powerful and more despotic than the old 
monarejby before the ^volution. We find equality and despo¬ 
tism, but no liberty and no life; a society increasing in wealth, 
but excluded, from public affairs; on administration which 
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secures tranquillity and order, but is uncontrolled in its expen¬ 
diture ; a people who are without a public voice, without a will, 
without a purpose,—as little united as if they were all strangers 
in the co^intry; in fact, some millions, realizing the poetical 
image of every man being under his own vine and bis own fig- 
tree, and nowhere else; attending to their daily affaii's*, working 
hard, paying their taxes, doing as they are told, even without 
the privilege of grumbling, which, in the worst times of his histoiy, 
the Englishman has tad and has exercised. 

This wretched result of the great movement of *89, is a 
political problem well worthy of examination. But few men 
are competent to handle it. Long research, sound judgment, and 
freedom from prejudice,* are required of every man who treats 
historical matters, and more particularly events which are so near' 
to our own time. The author tells us that his work, though it 
is a smjill volume, is the product of very great labour ; and any 
man who reads it carefully, with a* reasonable knowledge of the 
subject, will see that it is., In few words, he often gives con¬ 
clusions wliich can only be reached by an examination of much 
evidence; and when the evidence is of a nature to establish 
certain facts—when it is carefully examined, fairly weighed, and 
the result is stated in plain, clear language, we owe our thanks 
to the man who tells us what we did not know before, and what 
most of us could never have learned in any other way. 

When we are reading a work in which we are compelled to give 
a large amount of erdUit to the niithor, because he presents to us 
certain conclusions without producing or being able to produce 
all the evidence^ it is of great importance* to know, the kind of 
man wliom wo hav» to,trust. The name of Be Tocqueville is 
welb known, ami his opinions, as he says, wore made public above 
twenty years ago. Men change in all countries, even in France; 
but the author is not changed. He 4s’still a friend 6f liberty, as 
be understands liberty,—for everybody does not understand it the* 
same way. His liberty is the liberty of the citizen of a free state— 
a liberty which is founded on fixed principles of government, and 
so inseparable from them, that the liberty of the citizen and the 
existence of the government only express the same thing. There 
is political liberty when a man can freely exercise his abilities 
atod his industry,—when he can speak and write wh’at be bkes, 
subject only to the condition of being answerable before the law, 
and before the law as the guardian of every man's intejrests, and 
as administered by an honest court,-^when as a citizen of a state 
ho can take a part in its legislation and administration, and exhibit 
the talents and the virtues which flourish on the-^oil where true 
freedom exists/but wifher^under the shade of despot^m, even if 
despbtiamv. France, bas'allied itself to equality. 
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That a Frenchman who has ability and spirit should love 
political liberty;^ cannot surprise us. It would rather be sur¬ 
prising if there were one generous soul in France which pre¬ 
ferred the heavy sleep of slavery to the active life of liberty; the 
security of the prison with a full belly to the pleasure of breathing 
the open air, even at the risk of living on scanty food. 

The author says,— 

( 

“In the midst of the darkness of the ftrhire, we may already 
discover three truths very clearly. The first is, that nil the men 
of the present day are led by an unknown force, which we may 
hope to regulate and moderate, but not to overcome,—a force which 
sometimes, urges them gently, and at other times hurries them on, 
towards the destruction of aristocracy. Thfe second is, that among all 
the political societies of the world, those which will always have the 
most difficulty in escaping for a long time from an absolute govern¬ 
ment, will be precisely those societies in which aristocracy no longer 
exists, and cannot exist. The third, finally, is this, that nowhere is it in 
the nature of despotism to produce worse effects than in such societies; 
for despotism, more than any other form of government, favours the 
development of all the vices to which these societies are especially 
exposed, and drives them thus in the very direction towards which, 
according to their natural disposition, they are already inclined/’ 

In those social systems, according to the opinion of M. de 
Tocqueville, where men are not bound together by any tic of 
C6istes, of classes, of corporations, and of *families, they are too 
much inclined to attend only to their private interests. Despo¬ 
tism encourages this tendency by depriving the citizens of every 
common passion, of every mutual want, of the necessity and 
of <;he power of communicating and acting together. Wealth, 
which becomes the chief thing by which men ard distinguished 
from one another, passes rapidly from one hand to anothej.*, 
changes the condition of*‘iTtdividuals, raises or depresses fami¬ 
lies, and thus eveiy one makes a desperate effort to keep it or 
to get it. The desire of wealth got any how, the love of gain, 
the pursuit of pleasure and of material enjoyment, become the 
predominant passions, and they spread through all classes. It is 
of the &asence of despotism to cherish and strengthen these 
passions, fot they are its support: they turn away men’s thoughts 
from public offi^, and make them tremble at tiie hare idea 
revolution^ Despotism alone'can supply these passions with 
secrecy and the shade under which cupidity is' at its ease, and 
allow it to make disgraceful profit by braving disgrace. Without 
despotism these passions would have been strong; with it they 
are all-powerful. ^Liberty alone, on the other hand, can effec¬ 
tually comhat in sfiioh sooie^es the yaces. which are natural to 
them." • It is only liberty which can draw, men^fro^ thj$ir 
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isolated privacy^ and bring them together by the necessity of 
understanding one another, and attending to tj^eir common in¬ 
terest ; liberty alone can draw them from, the worship of gold to 
learn that their country is above everything else, m^e them feel 
that there ore higher and nobler passions than mere material 
comfort, and present to them objects of ambition greater than 
the acquisition of wealth. 

These opinion^, whi^h may be supposed to have had some effect 
on the author s general conclusions, he has fairly stated in his 
Preface. About the truth of the first opinion, that modern 
society tends to the destruction of aristocracy, there can hardly 
he any dispute; and this opinion may be accepted even if people 
do not exactly agree in* their political definition of aristocracy. 
We all conceive it in a general way, some more exactly than others;' 
but we have a little difficulty in defining exactly what it now, is, in 
England for example. As to the gecond and third opinions, we 
believe them to be equally true. An aristocracy may bring many 
evils on society, but if it is rich, and possessed of political power, 
it is a security against a despotism such as rules in Russia, 
France, or anywhere else. The total destruction of such a poli¬ 
tical power in a state where it has once existed, makes the road 
easy to absolute power. Even in a pure democracy, such as the 
States of the North American Union, is it certain that liberty, or 
licence, whichever you call it, is so very fur from despotism ? 
The instrument of usurpation in Europe is the soldier; and where 
there is not a large army, the means for seizing power are not so 
ready. But a small fqrce may perhaps do as well as a large one 
in some societies f or no militaiy force at all. Despotism may 
come in other ways b,nd under other forms; it may exist under 
the name of empire, republic, or democracy. And for a plfpn 
reason. Modern civilized societies are essentially pacific, lovers 
of quiet, lovers of pleasure, and lovers. o*f money-making. Mate¬ 
rial enjoyment is the end, and money is tlie means. A rich* 
society will.not risk the loss of its wealth. Tranquillity is essen¬ 
tial to its existence; and any power which arises in the midst of 
disorder, and keeps order and quiet, will always be accepted. 
The remark, it may he' said, is not very profound; but it is true 
and should be often repeated, for people are apt to forget simple 
and wholesome truths. Political liberty is not an easy thing to 
get, nor easy to keep; and when it has once been had and is lost, 
it is very hard to recover. • / 

Despotism lives by flattering in a people the very vices which 
have helped it to power.' It loves sensuality and looks favourably 
on industry, for mdoetry produces wealth, and despotism takes 
from what toil has produced,Staking, if it is wise, no yaore than 
it vant^for the mohiitenance of its own power, and bidding the 
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labourer enjoy himself in security, and get more. The richer a 
nation grows, the more a people is given to the lust of gain, the 
readier it is to l>ow the neck and put on the yoke. For why does 
a man get, except to keep and to enjoy ?-—and what is life to 
such a one without wealth ? And what is the great end that 
Jiis philosophy proposes, if he has a philosophy, except accu- 
mulatioii ? And where is accumulation so easy and so safe os 
under a Government whose calm is never disturbed by the breeze 
of freedom, which in the wholesome exercise of its force may 
sometimes rise into the storm ? Is there any man id his senses 
who would trust the liberties of England to those who traffic in 
money, who deal in loans, who grow rich by all the vaiious 
methods by which they transfer to thbir own pockets without 
labour the fruits of the labour of*otliers; nay, would he trust them 
even to the manufacturer and the merchant, liberal and lionour- 
ahle as many of them may he ? The pearl above all price, the 
rational liberty of a free people, must be guarded by those who 
value it before everything else, befa^c gold and silver, and even 
before life. The second French empire has corrupted and debased 
the French, and there are signs enough in England that many 
Englishmen are mean enough to how the knee before the imago 
whose head is of gold, with legs of iron, and feet of clay. But 
tljc image will be broken, like the image in the prophetic vision, 
and the fragments will nowhere he found. 

The history of the great French Resolution, observes tlie 
author, will never be anytliing except darkfiess to those who will 
look only at the Revolution. They may read all the histories that 
have been written, and all that shall be written,* if we are to have 
any more; and they will he never the wiser. Without a clear 
\iew of what the old society was, they will never be able to 
understand the history of France since the memorable 1789. But 
something more than this jo wanted. They must not only know 
t»the country and its fonner social condition; they must understand 
the character of the people, for the Frenchman has had a distinct 
and a peculiar character for more than two thousand years. An ex¬ 
cellent writer, Amddee Thieny, “ Histoire des Gaulois,” has traced 
the history of bis nation from the earliest times to the final subju¬ 
gation of Gallia by the Romans, and he finds them every where the 
same, iyad there is nothing surprising in this. The mass of the 
people are'the same, though they have been Romanised; and ever 
*t?ince tb$ time when Cscsar tamed the wai’like Gaul, they have 
changed |fiS8s than any nation in Europfe. The Teutonic people have 
pressrai^jmn them firom the nortli and the and occupied 
large tracts of the country, but the great heajrtof France is still 
in the ceptre. The country of tfie Uauj, within the historical 
period, .lies between the Pyrenees and the# Alps; between the 
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Oceaii and the Rhine. Before the Cl^tristiau era the German was 
in the north and the . east ; in the south-west there wore Aq^ui- 
tanian peoples, akin to the Spanish stock; in the south-east the 
Ligurian was mingled with the Gaul’; and Ae Greeks had 
sprinkled their civilization and their towns along the southern 
coast from the Pyrenees to the Var. But the bulk of the nation 
remained unmoved in the centre, between the Garonne and the 
Seine, between the Afjjantic and the Rhine; and there it is still, 
M. de Tocqueville (p, 331) has described his countrymens cha- 
i-acter in a few lines. He speaks of the French as a people ‘"so 
unchangeable in their principal instincts, tliat we recognise them 
even in the portraits drawn of them two or three thousand* years 
ago.” The character is compound of contrasts, of great vii’tnes 
and great vices; it is a people governed by impulse more than by* 
reflection; with ability enough to do anything, and a sijjgular 
want of plain common sense. “ If/’ says ThieiTy, we were to 
examine ourselves well at any ol tliese critical times, when 
nations, breaking through all social conventions, display them¬ 
selves, as we may say, in the nudity of .their nature, would it be 
impossible to discover some sign of this union of virtues and 
vu^es?” The great political defect in the Frenchman is, that 
“ one day he is the declared enemy to all obedience, and the 
next he shows a sort of passion for servitude wdiich the nations 
that have the best capacity for it cannot equal.” (De Tocquevillc). 
“ We must always observe,” says Mallet du Pan, “ that in France 
neither the law, nor the pow'er winch comes from it, ore respected, 
except so far as they make themselves respected by being feared.” 
So we may conclude’ with the author, that no people hut the 
French could have made such a Revolution, so sudden, so violent, 
so fall of contriidiotions. When we Lave learned the character 
of the man, we have to study the circumstances under wdiich his 
passions were called into activity. •• 

The author has divided his-work into tyvo. hooks, and each* 
book into chapters. The heading of each chapter is a kind of 
proposition wliich ho devclopes and proves. There is matter 
enough in each chapter for an essay. All that can be done liere 
is to state some of his opinions, with the reasons for them. 

- In England we have long been taught to consider the philoso¬ 
phical writings of the eighteenth century as one of^|the chief 
causes' of the Revolution; and M. de Tocqueville admits this. 
The French philosophy of the eighteenth century wa^ entirely 
irreligious ; but here the afithor makes a remark which seems to 
us to be most important.^- There are two parts or two sides of 


• * " Three thousand” is fccareleja on the part Cf the author, #Let him be 
satisfied yrith two thousand/^ which is enough, and as much as is true. 
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this plailosophy. One petr^ contains all the new doctrines ■which 
concern the condition of* society, the princnples of law and govern¬ 
ment, the natur^ equality of men, the sovereignty of the people, 
and the like. These doctrines are not the product of the Revo- 
Intion, but the cause of it; they are the Revolution itself, which 
was only* an attempt to put in practice what the philosophers had 
laid down as a theory. The other part, or other stide of the philo¬ 
sophical writings of the eighteenth century, is the furious attack 
on the clergy ami on Christianity. But the author nuuntains 
that it was much dess as the teacher of religion than as*a poli¬ 
tical institution, that the church was assailed; it was not because 
the priests pretended to regulate the affairs of the other world, 
but because they meddled too much 'with matters here. The 
' church was rich, and therefore it was hated. It was the greatest 
powey in the state, and it was odious because it reaped where it 
did not sow. The passion against religion, which showed itself 
in such fantastic forms during the Revolution, was a temporary 
fit of frenzy—a mere accident. A great Father of the eighteenth 
century, but not of the .Church, one who did his best against 
Christianity, knew well enough that a nation can never be roused 
against any religion which leaves them quiet. In his Homily on 
Superstition,”^ he says, after speaking of the civil wars of Franco 
—“ It is not the people, my brethren, it is not the cultivators, 
nor ignorant and peaceable artisans, who have stiiTed up these 
ridiculous and mischievous disputes, tbs source of so many 
horrors and .so many murders. Unfortunfi-tely, there is not one 
of which the theologians have not been the authors. Men fed 
by your toil, living happy in indolence, epfiched by the sweat of 
yonr brow and by your miseries, contended who should have most 
partisans and most slavea. They inspired you^with a furious 
fanaticism in order to become your masters : they made you 
superstitions, not that you ^<8hould fear God more, but that you 
tshould fear them.” ,This was the way to stir up a people against 
a priesthood; against the men who were fed by the toil of the 
po^le, and would not let them live in peace. 

The anti-religious passion survived the -Revolution, and it still 

exists. “Even in our time,” says the author, “wo havi> seen 

men who‘thought that they made amends for then* servility 

towards tjie meanest agents of political power, by their insolence 

towardS'God; and who, while abandoning all that was most free, 

all that yras most noble and most proud in the revolutionary 

cToctrines, flattesred themselves that they continued faithful to its 

spirit by continmng profane.” These men are the opposite of 

another class, who are found in all countries, of whom it has 

« *■ . 

.. , . , 

a sur U Sup^siitiotu^^ 
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been well said, that they indemnify t]}emselves for their humility 
towards God by their arrogance to man. 

M. de Tocqueville maintains that since the i^litical work of 
the Revolution has been consolidated, its anti-religious work has 
fallen into ruins; that the church being separated from all that 
fell with it, has gradually recovered its power over men's minds, 
and strengthened itself in opinion; and that there is not a Chris¬ 
tian clmrch in Europe which has not revised since the French 
Revolution. Tins may be true. It is true of England at least. 
Whatever irreligion there may still be in France, it is pretty 
certain that there was more before the Revolution. If any 
powerful church will tiy the experiment of throwing oflf its wealth, 
and not disturbing people in their material interests, it will find 
that the number-of its enemies, will soon diminish. Never will" 
a whole nation be rotised to the anti-religious frenzy ^f the 
French. Revolution by a pure hatred of religion. There must be 
something that touches their interests nearer, to call men away 
from their daily OccupationStto attack churches and kill priests. 

Tlie great characteristic of the French Revolution was its 
imiversahty, in which it resembled a religious rather than a 
political revolution. It was a revolution of opinion; a revolution 
of prosclytisui, which proceeded by preaching and by armed 
force at once. It sought to establish not the rights of French 
citizens only, but the political rights, as they were termed, of all 
mankind. This was jts serious side; and as the serious and the 
ridiculous arc often \’ery near to one another, the pvopagandism 
of the Revolution drove some of its apostles'mad, made the 
timid look on it^witli fear and hatred, and the sober-mmded at 
last treat its doctrines with contempt. 

Ifl the eighteenth century, the political institutions which rose 
in the Middle Ages, and were established with a singular uniformity 
through a gi’eat part of Europe, had become old ; they were worn 
out. New things had aidsen by the side .of them and among^ 
tliem; and what existed of the old society was felt to be a burden. 
E'jvcn in England, where forms have always been preserved, and 
tu'o still clung to with an instinctive tenacity of grasp, the feudal 
institutions were no longer in their force. The wars of the first 
Ohfirles and his Parliament, and the usurpation of Cromwell, had 
been to the nation a severe but wholesome disciplihe; 'and under 
the inglorious reign of Charles II., we had the fomtad abolition 
of military tenures. With the decay of feudal nobility copmeace^ 
in England the aristocracy of money; wealth became and is a 
power, the surest way to the titled orders of the state. If this bad 
been all that England got by the change, it would not have been 
much; but from the es^ulSon' of the Stuarts, and the jtevolution 
of '88, England dales the real freedom of the press, and the 
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Knglishjnan the freedom of his person; though there has been 
many a struggle since that time to maintain the liberties of Eng¬ 
land against tlie encroachments of power. Voltaii*e, in his 
'^Letti’es sur les Anglais/’ (Lettre IX., sur le Gouvemcmeut), 
told his coTintrymen a good deal in few words :—‘"A man 
because he is a noble or a priest, is not exempt from paying 
certain taxes; all the imposts are regulated hy the House of 
Commons, which though only the second in rahk, is the first in 
opinion.” What a contrast to France, where nobles and nriests 
were exempted from most of the taxes that fell on the labourer, 
and where the people had only to pay the taxes, and nothing to 
do with regulating them. That which the English had accom¬ 
plished hy their civil war, and by Idng and painful labour, 
'the French Revolution attempted to do 'by a convulsive 
effort. So violent was the shock hy which the nation broke 
loose from its chains, that it made the Revolution, as hi. do 
Tocqueville obseiwes, “ appear greater than it was; for that 
which it destroyed was closely connected with the whole, and 
was, as it were, i)art of one and the same body.” And so he 
comes to the following conclusions, which in the second part ho 
attempts to establish, and the establishment of whith is one of 
the great features of his work:— 

“ However radical the Revolution has been, still it has made much 
less change than is generally supposed. What may be truly said of 
it is this; that it has entirely dt^troyed, or ig in the way to destroy 
(for the Revolution still continues) everything which in the old 
society was derived from aristocracy and feudal institutions; every¬ 
thing which in any degree was 'connected with' them; everything 
which bore the slightest impress of them. It has retained nothing of 
the old world, except that which had always been "foreign to these 
institutions, or that which co\ild exist without them. The Revolution 
was least of all a fortuitous event. It is true that it took the world 
phy surprise; and yet it was only the completion of a long labour, the 
sudden and violent temination of a work which had passed before the 
eyes of ten generations of men. If it had not taken place, the old 
social edifice would nevertheless have fallen everywhere, in one place 
sooner, in another later; it would only have continued to isJl bit by 
bit, instead of yielding to a blow. The Revolution accomplished 
suddenly, convulsive and painful effort, without any transition, 
without any precaution, without any scrapie, that which would have 
happmed giMually of itself in the course of time. Such was its work !’* 

V .' **]pu,tthis Evolution,everywliere prepared,ever;pvherethreaten- 

mg, why did it break out m Franco rather than elsewhere? Why has 
it among US oertmn ohaiaoteristi^ which have not been seen any- 
or only in part ? This second question is certainly well 
W(;ph considering; and the examination of it will he the litthicGt of 
the foUowteg ii. ' 
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This second book contains tbe result of the author’s inquiries 
as to tlie condition of France before the Revolution. It is a vast 
subject, ill understood, even by most of those \Ao have written 
the history of the French Revoluticfa. Those who would 
master the matter, must take tlie pains to read more than once 
what tlie author has said. It is only possible here to sUite a few 
of his most important conclusions. 

Tlie Revoluticui did not break out in Germany, though in 
Germany the institutfons of the Middle Ages existed, serfdom 
included, in more of their original vigour than in Friince. In 
France, serfdom had ceased except in one or two of the eastern 
provinces;, and some of the serfs were held by ecclesiastical 
bodies. Voltaire says that the number held by the religious 
houses was considerable, and thej.'c are a few of his letters, such ^ 
letuu's as he could write when he liad a priest to deal with, about 
ua abbev of Rernanlins on the flanks of the Jura, which fitdd a 
great number of men in servitude. • J?Ut there \vas another more 


important change in France; the peasant had become a landed 
proprietor. M. de Tucqucville observes that it bus been the 
common opinion tliat the division of landed property in France 
dates from the Revolution, and was produced by it; but that the 
contrary is proved by every kind of evidence. The establishment 
of this fact is most important, for many consequences flow from 
it. Those who know Ai'thur Young’s* “ Travels# in France/’ 
will not be surprised ‘to much at M. dc Toequevilhys assertion, 
as at his stating that people have held, and that mimv still hold, 
such an erroneous opinion. Young says of the‘small properties 


in Franco, which ho explains to mean “little farms belonging to 
those who cultivate tliem ho says of them,—“ The numberds 


so gi»eat that I nm inclined to suppose.more than one-third of the 
kingdom occupied by them.” He also says,—“ I have seen some 
of half, and even a quarter of a raod> with a family as much 
attached to it, as if it were an hundred acre^/'i; Young shows,* 
beyond all dispute, the great subdivision of landed property in 
France bofoVe the Revolution, and the Avretched consequences of 
it. His remarks are .most original and instructive. M. de 


Tocqlieville gives proof too, if the thing Avanted proAung, for 
a grosser historical misstatement never obtained currency. “I 
find/’ he says (p. 36), “in a secret report made to aij*iutendant 
a few years before the Revolution; ‘ Successions are becoming 


* “Arthur Young's hook,” says M. de Tocnneville, "is one of the most 
instructive works that exist on France before the Rprolution.” This is tnie, 
A hook of such merit has seldom appeared. It is written in a careless, inexact 
style, yet-,it .ia clear and foroibk; and it ■ contains what the author saw and 
tlfbughi in his journeys through France in 17W, 1788,.anil789^.* 

t T^ujig, vol. i., 2ud emtiou; Tenantry and the Size of Farms.” 

[Vol. IiXVI. No. OXXXi]— New Sektes, VdI. X. No. II. 11 
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equally subdivided and in a manner which causes uneasiness, and 
as every one wishes to have a share of everything and wherever 
he is, the pieced of land are divided in injhiitmriy and are sub¬ 
divided continually/ Would not one suppose that this is written 
in our own tinned?*' 

_ _ j ' , 

The passion of the Frenchman to be the owner of land is older 
than the Revolution; and how many passions dwell in the breast 
of tlie small proprietor? He is a different man either from the 
small tenant-farmer, or tlie labourer of England. The Revolu¬ 
tion has not divided the soil of France, hut freed it from the 
servitudes imposed on it under the old system; for though the 
French peasant, long before the Revolution, bad escaped from 
the government of the seigneur, his" land was subject to many 
heavy burdens. The seigneur Imd lost the political power wliich 
he opoe had as a feudal lord; and he only had his pecuniary 
rights, which had sometimes greatly‘increased. The great 
ecclesiastics had their ffefs; the convent generally held the 
seiguory of the village where it was planted; the cuiivenl, us 
already observed, in some parts had serfs; it employed the 
cofree, or compulsory hihoiir for the making of the roads, many 
of whicli were excellent in France, even at that time; it levied 
dues at fairs and markets; it had its feudal bakery, its mill, its 
wine or cider-press, and its feudal hull, all for the service of its 
vassals, who^must not serve themselves any other way. The 
church must even meddle Avith procreation; and make a profit out 
of it. Besides this, the clergy in France,’as evei^AA^here else in 
Christian Europe; had tithes. Imagine the prospect of a rcA'olu- 
tion for th.e French peasant. It satisfied at once his hatred and 
his* love of gain. Young says :— '• 

. • '' rt ' 

In passing through many of the French pmvinces, I was struck 
with the various and heavy pomplaints of the fanners and little pro- 
eprietors of the feudal grievances, >vith the weight of which their 
industry was burthen'ed ; hut I could not then conceive the multipli¬ 
city of the shackles which kept them poor and depressed. I under- 
*stoodit better afterwards from the conversation and complaints of some 
grand sdigneurs as the Revolution advanced; and I then learned that 
the„ pripcipalj;,rental of many estates consisted in services and feudal 
tenures, by* the, baneful influence of \rhich the industry of the people 
was almh^ exterminated. In regard to the oppressions of the clergy 
as to tithes;. I must do that body a justice to which a claim cannot be 
laid in England. Though the ecclesiastical tenth was levied in France 
more sey-Efrely than usual in Italy, yet it was never exjicted with such 
horrid g^ediness as is at present the disgrace of-England.* Such 
mildn^’ in the levy^f this odious tax is ahsolutdy unknown in Eng- 

* V ' 

M l I ».<ll ...I .. . . , 1 ,. . . . . ,, - 

* But weSnust rameaibcr that, in England a large part of the tithes belonged 
,to laymen and to corppmtions, as they do still. ■ / / ,, 
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land. But mild as it was, the burthen to people groaning under so 
many oppressions, united to render their situation so bad, that no 
change could be for the worse.”* * 

The author says;— 

‘‘Just imagine the French peasant of the e^hteenth century? 
or rather the man whom you know; he is always the same; lus 
condition has changed, but not his temper. Observe him, such as 
the documents wWch I,havo quoted have represented him, so passion¬ 
ately. fond of the land that he devotes to the purchase of it all his 
savings, and buys it at any price. To acquire it he must first pay a 
duty, not to the government, hut to other proprietors in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; as much strangers as he is himself to the administration of 
public afiairs, almost as powerless as he himself is. At last he gets 
his land, and there he buries his ^^eart together with the seed of his 
crop. This little nook of ground which is his own, in the midst of 
this vast universe, fills him with pride and independence. Hdlvever, 
tlieSo same neighbours come upon ham, tear him from the field, and 
compel him to go and work elsewhere, and without pay. If he wislies 
to protect his crops against the game, the same men prevent him; the 
same men wait for him at the crossings of the river, and demand of 
him a toll. He finds them a^in at the market, where they sell him 
the right of selling his own produce; and when returning home, he 
would employ for his own use the remainder of his wheat, this wheat 
^vhich has grown under his own eyes, and by the labour of his own 
hands, lie cannot do this till he has sent it to be ground at tlio mill, 
and baked at the oven of these same men. It is in order to give them 
a rental, that a part of the revenue of his little domain passes from 
him, and this rental is imprescriptible and unredeemable. Let him do 
what ho likes, he ^ectS on his road, everywhere, those, disagreeable 
neig}»bours, who disturj> his pleasure, impede his labour, and eat the 
produce of .it; and when he has done with them, othei’s clothed in 
black present themselves, and take from him the purest part of his 
crop. Imagine to yourselves the condition, the wants, the character 
and the passions of this man, and calculate, if you can, the amount of 
hatred and envy wliich is concentrated in his heart.” * 

It is the" authors opinion that these feudal claims appeared 
tho moro grievous, because the lord had ceased to be the political 
governor of the vassal. If the seigneur hod retained his political 
power, the feudal dues would have seemed a natural consequence:— 

4 ' ft • 

“When a nobility possesses not only privileges, but pow'U's; when 
it governs and conducts administration, its private rights niay be at 
the same time both greater and less seen. In the feudal times, the* 
nobility were looked on pretty much as we now look on th*e govern¬ 
ment : meil supported the burdens which they imposed, and took into 

* He adds in a note;—^*‘'Bioj*bave since found how erroneous this opinion 
was, and that^ greC^ aa the iSvils were, tliey have been aggravated’into a’ more 
exterminating wpoliatm; under the fictitiotis names of liberty and equality." 

11 S 
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aceouBt the security that they gave. The nobles had oppressive 
privileges, they possessed rights which were onerous to the vassal; 
hut they maintained public order, distributed justice, executed the law, 
helped the weak, and maifaged the common interests. In proportion 
as a nobility ceases to do those things, the weight of its privileges 
appears heavier, and people end^at last by being unable to understand 
why it exists.”—(p. 46.) 

It is generally supposed that the centralization of the admi¬ 
nistration in France is a result of the Revolution:— 

“ On the contrar}^” says the author (p. 49), “it is a product of the 
old regime^ and, I will add, the only part of the political constitu¬ 
tion of the old regime that has survived the Revolution, because it 
was the only part that could be accommodated to the new social con¬ 
dition which that Revolution has (treated. If the reader will have the 
patience to read attentively the present chapter, he will perhaps find 
that I have proved my proposition more than enough.” 

The author makes a limited qualification in respect of the Pays 
rJVfrtfs, or the provinces which had- their own administration, or 
rather appeared to have it, for the central power had contrived to 
subject even these provinces in a great degree to the general rules 
of administration. These Pays cV4tats were at the extremity of 
the kingdom, and did not contain more than one-fourth of the 
population; and among them there were only two, Bretagne, and 
Languedoc, in which provincial freedom was a reality. In an 
appendix (p: 325) the author has treated more particularly of 
Languedoc, in a most interesting and instructive chapter. Even 
at the'present day one may see in this country some evidence of 
the former' freedom that it had. Young wad struck with the 
gdodnesaof the roads in this remote part of Fr^oe, roads such 
as'did not exist in England at tljat time; but they were macle by 
heavy taxation unequally^ distributed. Still there was no corvee 
^in Languedoc. * 

If we look at tlte old administration of France, it appears at 
first sight as if there was an infinity of powers and. authorities, 
and nothing but confusion. France was covered with bodies 
which had powers of administration, and with isolated function¬ 
aries independent of one another, who participated in the 
government by virtue of an authority which they had purchased, 
and whi^could-not he taken from them. Courts of justice had 
.legislative powers. The towns had constitutions which varied infi¬ 
nitely. m^strates had different names, and derived their 

authori.j|^;^frbm different sources: some were appointed by the 
king>ii^6 by. the. seigneur, or a prince who hn.i an apanage : 
eom^ ^re elected; fwmnally by their. fe]low-citi;z:en8, and ^others 

had^Urchased the right of governing their.,fello^,-5ri^®^® 

These were the ruins of the ancient authorities, the and 
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fragments of a former state of society. But a new authority had 
grown up among them, and those who would* understand the 
history of France must know what it was. 

By the side of the throne a new administfatire power had 
gradually established itself. This was the conseil div ro^i :— 


“ Its origin is of ancient date, hut most of its functions are recent. 
It is everything at once: supreme court of justice, for it has power 
to annul the judgments* of all the ordinary courts; supreme court for 
administration^ for it is the final court of appeal from all the special 
jurisdictions. As the council of the government it also possesses, under 
the good pleasure of the king, legislative power, discusses and proposes 
most of the’ laws, imposes taxes, and assigns the proportion to each 
province. In the capacity of supreme council of administration, it, 
belongs to this body to make general rules for the direction of tlie 
agents of government. It alone decides all important matteae, and 
watches, over the secondary powers. Everything converges to this 
centre, and from it comes the movement that is communicated to all. 
Still it has no jurisdiction of its,own. It is the king who alone decides, 
even when the council seems to give its judgment.—This council is 
not composed of great seigneurs, but of men of middle rank or of low 
birth, former intendants and other persons versed in practical matters, 
and all of them liable to be removed. Generally it acts with discretion 
and makes no noise, always displaying less pretension than power. 
Accordingly in itself it makes no show; or rather it is lost in the 
splendour of the throne, to which it is so near; so powerful that it 
meddles with everything, and at the same time so obscure, that it is 


scarcely noticed by history.” 




As all the administration of tlie country was directed by one 
body, so one mfiXi had almost the whole direction of the internal 
affairs of the country. This was the contrdlettr-g^neraL Every 
province had its particular minister, but he had not often, occasion 
to act in any important matters. The chnfrdletir-gSn^ral by degrees^ 
gets the whole public administration in his own hands, acting 
successively as minister of finance, minister of the interior, 
minister of public works, minister of commerce. This was the 
office which Jean-Baptiste Colbert held from 1664. 

Even in the eighteenth century there were great seigneurs who 
had the title of governors of provinces, and were the represen¬ 
tatives of royal authority. They had titles and honour^, but no 
power. The intendant had the administration in his hands. 
was a man of ordinary extraction, always a stranger ter the pro^ 
vihee, a young man wha had his fortune to make. He was 
chosen by the Government from among the inferior members of 
the comeU and might always be displaced. In his hands 

tfie bonsai? entrusted their powers; “ Like this council, he is at 
once administrator Arid judge. He corresponds with all the 
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milu&ters; h&is in the province the only agent of the "will of the 
GovOTiment/* Under the hitendant, tuad appointed by him, v?as 
a mhdSleg'uS in every canton* The intendant is generally a man 
who has been ennobled; the mhdHvgue is alwaya a rotxmer (one 
who is not noble). The Biihd^Ugue is under the intendant, as 
the intendant is under the minister. When Law was controleur 
des finances^ he discovered, and he said, that the kingdom of 
France was governed by thirty intendonts,* Yel these powerful 
functionaries are almost unobserved in history. The uobihty 
sun’ound the king and form his court. They command his 
armies and his fleets. They enjoy all those external distinctions, 
which dazzle the vulgar and deceive even the bistmians, who 
look, as many do, no deeper than the surface. It would have 
been an iiisult to a great seigneur to offer him the place of 
intendtot; and even the poorest gentleman of family would 
have generally disdained tlu office. The noble looked on the 
intendants as intruders, as upstarts, as men wlio had to manage 
bourgeois and peasants. And yet they governed Franco, as the 
author proceeds to show. 

With the institutions of the Middle Ages in wreck and ruin, 
and a new power in the centre which was daily extending its arms 
in all directions, it seems certain that all the ancient autiiorities 
in France must at last have been extinguished. It is not in the 
nature of such a central power to lose anything that it has got, 
particularly when a country is so divided^ when every part and 
every local authority was so isolated as in France. 

When the Revolution had thrown down 'the pottering and fan¬ 
tastic edifice, under which the central powey had silently erected 
a new structure, the labour of its hands was clearly seeuv A 
ne^fr form of administration’ showed itself. When the authority 
of the king* and his name^were gone, there still remained the 
^great revolutionary work 'of the ante-revolutionary period; a 
form of power and a substance too, ready to be managed by those 
who were bold enough to lay hold of it. The establishment of 
the departmental division of France by thq Constituent Assembly 
seemed a ipighty change; and so it would have been, if the old 
provin’oee b»d been compact homogeneous masses. 'But they 
were,all m^ces^and fragments, no more united among tliemselves 
titan wittr the firaMcnts of any neighbouring mass. To arrange 
them in a new order was no disturbance, hut quite the contrary. 
At afitbor says, " It seemed, in fact, as if the French were 
tearing ip pieces uving bodies, while they were only dissecting 
dead embSL*"’ - 

V He observes, that people are oftep that the French 

haye sa^&rted patiently the military oonscr^ptimr of the Revo¬ 
lution, and of the period since the Eevolution; but the" people 
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Lad long been acousiomed to it. Under tlxe monarchy thei'o wap> 
the milice. The yonng peasants were taken from time to time by 
lot, and a certabi number were formed into regiments de milicey 
in which they served six years. "The iurolments for the 
militia,” says Young, " which thecahiers call nn injustice without 
example, were another dreadful scourge on the peasantry; and, as 
maraed men were exempted from it, occasioned in some degree 
that mischievous’population, which brought beings into the world 
in order for dittle else tlian to be starved.'*—598.) M. de 
Tocqucvillc says (p. 58),—"As the milice was u comparatively 
modern institution, none of the antient feudal-authorities had 
ouytliing to do with it; the whole affair was entrusted solely to 
the agents of the central government. The conseAl fixed the, 
general contingent and the pro'portion of each province. The 
intendant I’egulated the number of men to be raised m each 
parislij the subdrdegue superinter^ed the drawing, decided all 
cases of ^'xomption, determined which militia men should stay at 
liomo, and delivered up to the military atrthority those who were 
required to leave.” 

Further, except in the Pays d'etat, all the public works, even 
those which had the most limited purposes, wore decided on and 
directed by the central power. Though there existed many local 
authorities, tlicy did little or noUiing. All the great roads, even 
those which ran from one town to another, were made and main¬ 
tained by the orders of the comeil, and under the immediate 
direction of the intendant. Tt was the business of the subdelegae 
to summon those^ who were bound to work on the roads. * " The 
conY'CS or policc’^^- of, the roads were annually the riiia of mmiy 
himdreds of faj'mevs ; more tliau three hundred wei'e reduced' to 
beggaiy by filling up one vale in Lorraine: all these oppressions 
fell on the tiers etat only; the nobility and clergy having been * 
equally exempted from tallies, militm, and corv^es." —(Young.^ 
There was even the corjis des ponis ct *ch(mss^*es, the great 


* “ Police” is not a good word, but I suppose it might be used in this sense 
ill Youug’s^imc. The corvee, or courv^e, for both mrnis were used, is thus 
defined:—sont des charges personnclles qui obligent les rdturiei^ h doa- 
uer leurs pehtes et lisur terns sans en tirer aimun fraiV-^Skieiet, DieiioH- 
mire. They hare been, compared to the demands which the Bomln Fat^ua 
could make upon his fr0ed men. There are two titles in the Digest (38, tit, 1,) 
and in the tit. 3,) about these mMexs.^De (^ris Idh^tomm: It 

requires, how^rer,'a very .particular esuunination to determine if any of tSe 
I'rench caUed feudal, wm ef Bconmi origiual. 

The wSich.l^rfts orfgi^y stignorkd, having become,roy^ was 

applied to all pab]|ic works, to the bqilding qf barracks and to tEo trans¬ 
port of .mijitaiy Stores. ,Geiie^y,34bose who were subject ^ thfe eorsk 
receiy^ fioniesmaQ paybut'tBSwakno reemnpenbe to am'an for loss^pf time 
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agent of the central govoiiinicnt for all, pnhlic works, llejo wo 
have under tlie# old moiiai'chy the very thing that exists now , 
even the name is the same. The administration iU$ j>onU ct 
chauBsves under the monarchy has its conseil and a school; in- 
spectovb who annually travel through Franco; engineers w’ho 
reside on the spot, and direct the works under the intondaiit. 
“If the French haye not husbandry to show ps," sa}s Young, 

“ they have roads.” Many of the roads wore excellent, but made 
either by the miserable labour of the people, or, as in Languedoc, 
made by unequal assessment {taille). Young says of Languedoc, 

“ The ways aie superb, even to a folly.” And so viQ see in 
some of the most remote corners of, France such budget as 
.would never have been built in any country where the people 
controlled the expenditure. 

The central government, by its agents, undertook to mnintain 
order in the provinces by merns of the marechaussee, ivhich was 
spread all over the countiw in small bodies, and was under the 
direction of the intoudants. It a^Testecl vagabonds, checked 
mendicity, and put down the riots which the high price of groin 
was constantly producing. 'J'lie&o bread riots were common 
occurrences. 

Under the old feudal system, the seigneur bad to look after 
the people; it was his business to rclicye the poor. Rut no 
such obligation liad existed in France fgr a long time. The 
seigneur had lost his powders, and been relieved of his obligations. 
“No local authority, no conseily no provincial or parochial asso¬ 
ciation had takcu Ins place. No one was atiy longer legally 
bound to -look after the rural poor; the ce^utrnl government had 
boldly undertaken to provide for tlieir w^ants.” 

Every year tlie conneil appropriated to each province, out of 
the general produce of the taxes, certain funds, which the in- 
lendant distributed among the parishes by way •of relief. To 
him the needy labourer had to apply. In times of scarcity, it 
was the intendanfs duty to distribute among the people wheat 
or rice. The conseil annually made order?i for the establishment, 
in cetteafx places, indicated by itself, of atelicrd de cha'^t^, where 
the pbot^t peasants could work at a low rate of -svages. We 
can easilj *believe that charity administered at such a distance 
was often blind or capricious, and always inefficient. 

I The central government let nothing alone. It even attempted 
to make *ihe artisfins adopt certain processes, and fiibricate certain 
articles; and as a goveniment wliich is so active most have many 
agents, ^^tliere were even inspectors of industry, who scoured 
the provinces je enforce the regulations/* This; meddling 
power everywhere. It is disgu^n^ to such ignorance 
affecting to govern, and tedious to trace such a history* M. de 
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Tocqueville has a chapter entitled, Comment ce qu’on appelle 
aujourd’hui la, tutelle administrative est institution de 
Tancien regime/' It is worth reading. But the conclusion is 
put in few words ;— 

Under the old government, as in our time, t^ere was not a town, 
bourff, village, not even the smallest hamlet in France, neither Ji&pital 
fabrique, convent, ov college, which conld have an independent 
will in its own aaairs,»(>r administer its own property at its pleasure. 
Then, just as it does now, the administration kept all the French in 
tutelage: and if the insolence of the term had not yet shown itself, 
they had at least the thing.” 

In another passage he infonns us that *1116 correspondence of 
the intendant and his subdelcgues shows that the government 
meddled with everj^thing in th6 towns, the most trifling matters 
as well ns the most important. It even regulated the fMes; in 
some cases it gave orders for pul^lic rejoicings, which displayed 
themselves in fireworks and illuminations of the houses. “I 
find an instance of an intendant fining some members of the 
garde hourgeoise 20 livres for having absented tliemselves from 
the Te Deuin.” 

M. -de Tocqueville (chap, iv.) explains a feature of the old 
monarchy wliich shows its character well. France was full of 
courts independent of the government. The king had little 
authority over the judges. Geuenxlly, he could neither remove 
them nor promote them. The royal authority being thus cramped, 
had to find out a way of doing indirectly wh.at it could not do 
directly. It effected this hy withdrawing from the jui'isdiction 
of the ordinary gourts those matters which had immediate 
reference to its own autliority. In most of the royal editff and 
declarations made in the eighteenth century, as well as hi the 
decisions (arrets) of the conseil^ it^ is said that, any ^question 
wliicli may arise in consequence, rmcl any judicial proceedings, 
must be brought exclusively before tli"^ intondants and tlie 
conseil; "before the intendant in the first instance, with an appeal 
to the conseil. The^ordonnance on such an occasion forbids the 
ordinary courts to entertain these matters. In oases \vhich wore 
regulated by the ancient customs or the laws, 'and where this 
precaution had not been taken, the conseil interfored^iy evdeation, 
by removing them from the ordinary courts to im* own juris¬ 
diction. ‘Most of the litigation that arose out of the collection 
of the taxes was thus brought within the jurisdiction of^Ihe 
intendant and the , and' many , other things too. Xhe 

intondants show great >aal in extending this exceptional juris* 
; dictioif; and one of.tlieaa,,>h a particular case^ gives an excellent 
’ ro^n for it-^^ Xhdoridl^wyjhdge,'' he says, “ is btiind by fixed 
.ruiteaVwhich compel to ohocls, any. act which is cqi^trary to 
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law j but the conceit cau always proceed contrary to the rules, 
when k haa a useful purpose in view.*’ 

Under the old naonarcljy tlie courts had the power, or were 
permitted to exercise the authority, of making regulations of 
administration; widch was an abuse, for the funotiou of courts 
of justice the decision of cases wliioh are brought before them. 
They have to determine by evidence the facts which ai'e in dis¬ 
pute, and to apply the law to the facts. !»' the present system, 
says the author, we keep the courts to their proper business; 
but under the old monarchy, while the courts were often excluded 
from their rightful domain, the administration insinuated itself 
into it; and there it remains now. 

* 

Among the nine or ten constitutions which within the last sixty 
years have been established for perpetuity, there is one in which it 
is expre^ly declared that no agent of the government shall be bijought 
before the ordinary courts without proceedings having been first 
authorized by the government. The article seemed to be so well con¬ 
ceived, that when the constitution which* contained it was destroyed, 
care was taken to drag this article out of the ruins, and it hiis ever 
since been carefully protected against every revolution. Person's eii- 
gaged in tbe administration are still in the habit of calling the pri¬ 
vilege which is allowed them by this aidiicle—one of the great conquests 
of ’89; but here they are mistaken, for under the old monarchy the 
government was no loss careful than it is now to save ftinctionaries 
from the disagreeable position of appearing before a court of justice 
like other citizens. The only essential difference between the two 
periods is this:—before the Revolution the government could only 
protect its agehts by having recourse to illegal arid arbitrary measures, 
while since the Revolution it has got the power of legally allowing 
them‘to violate the law.” 

Here the old regime is better than the modern system, for 
when an act of the administration is arbitrary and illegal, it is 
feft to be a wrong, even by the power which does it; and there 
is always some hope of amendment. There is no hope where 
arbitjracy power is invested with the form of law: it is the most 
cruel unrelenting of tyrannies. There is only one way to 
correct it, «td that is by destroying it. 

Thus (chap, v.) we find in the centre of the kingdom a single 
body,, ^he which regulates the administration of all the 

country ,• and the same minister generally directing all the 
infernal atfdrst of tli? kingdom; in every province a single agent 
of the Oovenupeal., the intendant, who looks after all tbe details; 
no secondary adminiairative bodies, or bodies which can aot.with'.< 
out being autborixed t& |>ttt themselvcstinoiotion; and excep*. ^ 
tional 'ccuTta, whiob detemine all fthe matters in which the ‘ 
administration is inteisettted, and protect all its agents. AH' that 
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has been done since the Revolution is to add to and perfect the 
system; hut its ante-revolutionary origin is plain. The esta¬ 
blishment of a central authority was a work of time and patience, 
not of direct usnrpc-tion. Tt is singular to observe that at the 
moment when the Revolution breaks out, thef old structure of 
French society was externally almost untouched. Forms and 
names of old authority existed, but no more power. Political 
power was in the bands of the conseil, and exercised by the 
intendant. M. de Tocqueville says that thei'e is nothing to sliow 
that the Government of the old regime had followed any settled 
plan in effecting this great revolution. He says that it simply 
obeyed the instinct which leads every Government to attempt to 
manage everything itself* That all power loves to be active, and 
tries to extend its limits, is an old remark, and a true one. Bui 
whether it be from long habit, or whether it be a part of his cha¬ 
racter, tlie Frenchman is peculiarly given to meddling. He has 
a passion for governing and regulating everything. Nothing is 
easier to conceive tlian the growth of this central power in such a 
country as France ; but its increase, and its origin too, seem to 
have been a necessary oousequence of the union under one King 
of so many widely-sejiarated and different countries. Nothing 
but a central authority could have maintained coherency among 
the members of such a body. The progress of modern Europe 
has been from the disunion resulting from the conflicts of petty 
political powers to the union of these powers in larger political 
bodies ; and the necessary consequence has been the establish¬ 
ment of a strong authoiity in the centre where the Government 
is placed. It is by this concentration that modem states in 
Eiyope mako,their authority felt and respected both by their own 
citizens and by other states, lu France this centralization, has 
produced a force gi’eater than we have ever seen since the dayn- 
fall of the Roman Empire; and other states follow the example, 
by strengthening and extending that authority which we cill 
tlie government. Modern industry developed in every form sup¬ 
plies, through taxation, the means by which power executes its 
will; and if temporary help is wanting, the men of money ore 
ready with their gold, ready to lend it to any power which is strong 
enongb tamake itself feared. 

M. da Tocqueville says,— 

^ •» 

“ If I am asked how this part of the ancient regime could be thns 
transplanted entire into the new society, and incorporated with it*, I 
will answer thus: if centralization did not perish in the Revplution, it 
was beoaute centralization was itself the oommencemenb of this Bevo-* 
^ution, and the sign Of itv and T will add that when a pe<^e Have 
^troyed their aristoel^y, they hurry towm^da centratization of them¬ 
selves,* Then it requi:^ mneh less force to drive th^ along this 
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slope than to maintain them in their position Among such a people 
all the powers naturally tend towards a unity, and it is only by great 
skill that we can Succeed in keeping them distinct. The democratic 
Revolution which destroyed so many institutions of the old regime, 
was calculated to, consolidate this ; and centralization found its 
place so nfiturally in the society formed by this Revolution^ that it 
could easily be mistaken for one of its works.” 

The author has a chapter (vi.) “Des m/Eiirs' administratives 
sous Tancion regime.*’ If this title does not express very well 
^^hat the chapter contains, a few words will do it. Power is 
always the same. The minister of the old rigime wishes to know 
everything, and to regulate everything. 

i 

“ Towards the end of the eighteenth century there is not even an 
atelier de clinrite established in any comer of a remote province with¬ 
out tlir controletir-gentral superintending the cost, drawing up the 
rules, and fixing the locality. I^houses of mendicity are established, 
he must be informed of the names of the beggars who present them¬ 
selves there; and he must be told precisely when they go out and 
when they come in. Before the middle of this century (1738) M. 
d’Argenson wrote:—' The details which the ministers have to look 
after are immense. Nothing is done without them, and everything by 
them; and if their knowledge is not so extensive as their powers, they 
are compelled to leave everything to be done by clerks, who become 
the real masters,* ’* 

Even the taste for statistics existed then. \ Towards the end of 
tlie old regime there wore often forwarded to tlie inteiidaut small 
printed form«j, which it was Ins business to get filled up by his 
BuhdiHegu^s and the syndics of the paiisli. The conirolexir-g^ntral 
wishes know everything—the amount of produce, the number 
of cattle, and the character of the people. “ The information 
thi^s obtained is neither loss circumstantial nor more exact than 
that which in like cases is 'n-bw supplied by the soua-piefets and 
the mnirca.** The sitbdelrgues often give a bad character of the 
people. They repeat—“ the peasant is naturally lazy, and would 
no^ work, if he were not compelled to labour for bis living.^* The 
brutal stupidity of the remark is a sign ot the system. Every 
power that has ever existed in France up to the present day has 
taken good pare.that the peasant should never want this motive 
for wonting. It has loaded him so well with fiscal burdens that 
he mnflt woark hard, or ho must die. 

‘jEveaci l^odmimstrative language of* the two periods is the 
same-^a^feno and feeble style. ” Qui lit un prefet lit nn in- 
tendan^j^^ys the author; and that is telling us a good deal in 
few But he observes that towards the end of the 

eight^^ <)( 3 litury> when the language^of ^iderot and Rousseau 
had begun to work u^On the popular expr^ioh, we find tlmt the 
false sensibility of these writers had touched* even the language of 
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those Avho were engaged ia administration; one of the proofs, 
among others, of the great influence which the writers of the 
eighteenth century had oh the French nation—fto influence such 
as no writers in England have ever had or ever will have. The 
administrative style, which is generally very dry, then becomes 
occasionally unctuous and tender. A mbd^Ugue complains to 
the intendant of Paris, " Qull eprouve souvent dans I’exercice de 
ses fonctions une douleur tr^s-poignante a uue ^me sensible.*” 
Who would undertake to translate this tender soul’s senti¬ 
mentality ? , 

Though the central power in France in the eighteenth century 
had not acquired the full force and energy which it has since got, 
it had succeeded in destroying the life of all other powers, and 
there was nothing between it aqd the nation. As a natural con¬ 
sequence, it was consid^'ed the sole spring of action—as the 
source^ from which all must flow. The people had no idea that 
they should or could do anything themselves. , It is a most just 
remark of the author, that in all the political systems proposed 
by theoretical writers before the Eevolution, however various may 
be the views and the ends of these reformers, they all want the 
hand of the central power for accomplishing their plans. The power 
of the government is to he unlimited, and each schemer would 
apply the power in his own Avay. All through the Kevohition, 
too, the same idea governs everybody. It is the State that must 
do everything. Thi^ mischievous notion is still in Frenclimens 
minds, and it is the source of all their political failures, and of 
their present servitude. 

This childish* dependence on others, this inability of the people 
to do anything by themselves, or even to conceive that they should 
try, is proof though that if the French ever had the true notion of 
liberty—and they certainly had it in their towns, at least once’,*— 


* “Lettrca sur PHistoire de France.” Par Augustin Thierry. ‘^Sur 
rAffranchissenient des Communes.”—j-Lettres xiii.—xxiv., a most mstnictive 
work. *116 concludes thus :—“ If their (the bourgeois) days of independence, 
full and complete, were oT short duration, let us not be too ready to blame 
them for want of constancy, and let us not pass on them the sentence pro¬ 
nounced against great nations which Ixave not been able to maintain their 
will for more than a moment. What was a handful ot merchants ngainst 
the royal and papal authority in the twelfth century ? What were thes^ttle 
societies of cituens, scattered here and there like the oases of the desCrti fii ihe 
midst of a peasant population still too imorant to sympathize with those who 
lejectcd slavey. Rather than lightly blamp those who have preceded ua in 
the great work which we with more success than our ancestors, and 

whicn, howevci*, we sli^ ttot feoidplete, let us look with adipiratlon, at the diffi¬ 
culties through which, the of^erty has made its way up to Opr time * let 

•us a^owle^ that to mve birth,, as m ou« to 

gwrfd' jQoiepiga and eontviction oid^ Uk lA' sup¬ 

porting,like men of spiiSfV^S' m^'s which are sflU ip. reserve for us/^ ' 
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they completely loBt it before the Eevolution; and they must 
recover it before they can recover thek liberty. 

An agriculturist (p. 106) thinks that the GovOTiment should 
appoint inspectors to exiiftnine the state of cultivation, and to point 
out better methods—to teach the people how to manage their 
cattle, and even how to sell them. The inspector, of course, 
should be well paid. Those who prove themselve? to be the best 
farmers should receive marks of honour. Another thinks that 
it is only the Government that can keep the peace in the country ; 
the people only fear the mai'^chaussee, and the farmers put their 
trust in nothing else. The official documents show that the pea¬ 
sants petition to be indemnified when they have* lost their cattle, 
or had their houses burnt; the richer proprietors want to he 
helped in iipproving their lands ; .manufacturers ask for privileges 
which shall relievo them from every disagteeahle competition; and 
some who are in bad plight tell the secret of their affaks to the 
intendant, and pray for helf or a loan fi'om the controleur- 
generaL Even the gentlemen tum,beggars: nobles and groat 
lords pray for relief from the on the ground of their 

poverty or the had state of their affairs. It was the fashion for 
the gentlemen to address the intendant hy the title of Monsieur 
only; but when they had a favour to ask they styled him Mon¬ 
seigneur, ns the bourgeois did. (p. 109.) 

And this was the nation which made the gi’eat Revolution of 
'89 ; or, Ip speak more correctly, the nation in whicli it was 
made. Verily, if any man at that time had known what tlie 
French were ns well as we know now, he would not have been 
surprised nt anything that happened. Of all the writings of the 
day.that we have seen, none give a picture of France so like that 
of l)e Tocqucville, as Young's simple journal of his travels. But 
a Suffolk farmer was too plain a man for great people to listen 
to, and too sensible a man. for enthusiasts to read. Burke's 
declamation about the French Revolution was read in England, 
and admired. 

One trait more.-— 

“ In times of scarcity, which were so conuhon in the eighteentli 
centuiy^.tb© whole population of each gtneraUid turns to the inten¬ 
dant). and spears to expect its bread from him alone. It is true, that 
ev«![y onabils already begun to blame the government for all his suf- 
Those which are most inevitable, aare considered to be the 
of MVemment: they reproach the government oven for the bad 
sed^ons. are no longer surprised at Seeing with what marvellous 
ea^e centywkation was re-^tablislied in France at the oommenceznent 
of The mpu of *89 had overthrown the edifice, but its 

fouadauions were fixed in the minds even of those who destroyed it; 
and w tiieaetfoundations it was possibfe^to it agaiU) ail at once* 
afresh, and to build it with more solidity thw ever/* • 
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Queen Elizabeth, it is said, made a proclamation to prevent 
the increase of London,^ by stopping building; and her sapient 
successor is said to have done the same. Louis XIV. tri^ to 
do it for Paris, but without success. Paris went on increasing; but 
it was not the increase of buildings that was to^be feared. It was 
the power of the capital which was dangerous. Paris, M, de 
Tocquevillo observes, in the time of the Fronde was only the 
largest city in France: in 1789, it was already France itsell'. 
This change had UiKen place during the time that all the local 
-authorities had been sinluug into inactivity and lifelessness. But 
if the provinces were dead, Paris was not. Life w'as still at the 
centre. It is a ^striking example of change (p. 114), that the 
printing-press was very bnsy in the provincial towns of France in 
the sixteenth and in the seventepittb centuries ; bat at the end of 
the eighteenth, there was very little printing done in the provinces, 
though the whole amount of printing in France must have in¬ 
creased greatly. • 

The author quotes Yoimg’s evidence as to the bustle in Paris 
shortly after the meeting of the States-Generai, and the activity 
of the press. He had seen iiothiiig like it. When he got out of 
Paris, and was iu the country bet^veen the Saone and the 
Rhino, he could not see a newspaper. Besan 9 ou, ^Yith its 
25,000 inhabitants, the capital of a large province, could not 
supply him with any journal that contained the ne^YS of Palis, 
And >et the Bastille had been taken. The ignorance of the people 
in the provinces -svas beyond belief. 

Another change had taken place in Paris before the Revolu¬ 
tion—a change •that* has had a great influence on the course of 
events since *H9. Ptiris was not only the scat of govornraent,.the 
centre of liteinry activity, and the head-quarters of pleasure : it 
had become a great manufacturing town. It had always been 
the first town iu France for manufatsturing industry; hut, during 
the sixty years Avhich preceded the' Revolution, the number ®f 
artisans in Paris had juorc than doubled, as the author conjectures, 
though the whole population had bnly increased about a third. 

“ Thus Paris bad become the master of France, and the aimv was 
collecting which was destined to make itself master of Paris. It seems 
that people are now pretty well agreed that the centralization of the 
administration and the omnipotence of Paris have been the iimin causes 
of the fidl of all the governments which we have seen succeed one an¬ 
other for forty years. I shdi have no diffic^flty in showing that"We 
must attribute to the same cause a large share in the sudden and violent 
downfall of the ancient monarchy, and that we ought to consider this 
among the principal causes of the first Revolution, which, has begotten 
all the revolutions that haife &lk>Yred it,** 

• *.4 # ' 

In studying the'sooi^ .conditjon of France before the Revolu- 
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tion, says the author (p. 119), we discover that all the men are 
alike, particularly those of the middle and upper classes, the only 
two -classes of which we obtain a clear view. And yet we find at 
the same time an infinite number of petty barriers, which se¬ 
parate these men from one another, and shut them up in small 
circles out of which they never go. 

“ I think of this almost endless division’* (says thp author), “and, 
seeing that in no part of the world were citizens legs prepared to act 
together, and to help one another in the time ol danger, I comprehend 
how a great revolution could completely overthrow such a society in a 
moment. I imagine all these petty bari’icrs overthrown by this great 
convulsion; and then I perceive a social body, more compact and more 

homogeneous than, perhaps, has ever before existed in the world.” 

« 

* So we can understand how u email body, how a contemptible 
minority, could inflict on the French the tyranny of their first 
Bevolution. The agitators were united, but the rest could not 
unite. Plundering, burning, Vnd destroying, were the order of 
the day, when Young was in France, after the capture of the 
Bastille, He remarks,— 

“That if the nobility of other provinces are hunted like those of 
Pranche-Comte, of which thei'c is little reason to doubt, that whole 
order of men will undergo a prosc*iption, and suffer like sheep, with¬ 
out making the least effort to resist the attack.** 

Yet the noblesse of France w^as numerous enough to have made 
an army itself; and if the body could have been united, it was 
strong .enough to make itself respected. But the noblesse hud 
become impoverished and dispirited, save a few,great seigneurs. 
These "Very nobles of Franche-Comto were .miserably poor, and 
still absurdly proud. They form," says an inteudant, in 1750, 

a‘fraternity, into which nobody is admitted -who cannot prove 
four quarters." Some of timsp four-quarter nobles were too poor to 
keep a horse. While the ifohlcs were growing poorer, the rofu- 
Tier was growing rich. In some parts of France, as in the 
Limousin, the little nobility possessed hai'dly any landed pro¬ 
perty, and lived chiefly on their seignorial rights and quit-rents. 
The rofwrier, who generally li\ed in a town, was often a pro¬ 
prietor‘of land,—-sometimes he got even a seignory. 

M. de Toc(lueville has a long chapter, in which he shows 
^^CommoiH ces hommes si semhlables, etaient plus s6pares qu'ils 
im raiment jamais en petits groupes etrtmgers les uns aux 
atttres^ The obapter is most interesting and instructive, but it 
is too long to analyse. Thbse wlio have read some of Balzac's 
Hotels, in which he descries provincial life in France, will easily 
understand how this society, in which *the individuals so much 
resemble' olle another, was still divided ipto jnnumerable etaiall 
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bodies. M. do Tooqueville remarks that, since the middle ages, 
nobility has become a caste, and that its distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic is birth* He says, that wherever the feudal system was 
established on the continent, it has eQde*d in caste; ‘^in England 
alone it has returned to aristocracy.” What he Says of England is 
true in the main. The nobility of England is not a caste. 

Would you know whether caste^ the ideas, the customs, and the 
barriers which it Has created among a people are completely destroyed ? 
—examine the mat'riages among them. There, alone, you will find 
the decisive test. Even in our time, in Prance, after sixty years of 
democracy, you would often look for it in vain. The old and the new 
families, which seem confounded In everything else, still avoid in FrancCj^ 
as much as they can, to unite themselves by marriage.’* 

Some centuries before the French Revolution, wo have ex¬ 
amples of the noblesse and the tiers ^tat acting in concert for the 
common interest. In the eightgenth century, when the old 
governments of Prance were worn out, when a new power had 
arisen, wheUHhe general liberties of'the kingdom were gone, and 
the ruin of local freedom had followed as a consequence, the 
bourgeois and the gentilhomme have no occasions for meeting, and 
they thus become strangers and even enemies. Wliile the geniih 
homme Jiad been losing his political power, ho liad been acquiring 
privilcgob; and privileges Avitliout power make those who have 
them iiated and feeble. Among die most odious privileges was 
the freedom from taxation—a privilege which, witli the increase 
in the amount of taxation in the kingdom, became more hateful 
to those who were nevt exempt. Wlien JiOuis XIV., being bard 
pres&ed for monfy, established two taxes, which all classes were 
bound to pay-^thc ca*pitation and the vingtiemes,- —still tliere was a 
diflcrence made in the collection eviui of these taxes between the 
noblesse and the tiei's etal. 'J'he autlior trnlv remarks, that, of 
all the \vays of making a distinctioiV among men and marking 
classes, inequality of taxation is the worst. * 

We have seen that the noblesse were separated by their habits, 
tlieir prejudices, and their privileges from the rest of the nation. 
The bourgeoisie also \/ero separated from the body of the nation, 
whom we call the people. The middle oluss generally lived in 
the towns, and the author explains the reason of this, as he con¬ 
ceives it. However this may be, the bourgeois liviifg in thcr 
towns lost all taste for the country, and liis ambition was to be, 
a functionary. The passion of the Fi*euch fur placcs*is of old 
date, and it has been fostered since ibe Revolution. Though the 
places under the old government did not always resemble those 
of the present day, there were more of them, as "Uio author thinks, 
and the eagerness^ witlr v^hiCh men sought after them wfis intense. 
“ The chief difforcnfee that is observed between the times of whicK 
[Vol. JLXVL No. eXXX.]— New Sbrtes, -Yol. X. No. II. K K 
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I speak ai\d our own is, that then the government sold the places, 
while at present,it gives theta; to get them a man no longer 
gives money, he gives himself/* 

The bourgeois, too, was distinguished from the peasant by 
privileges. Thers^ were thousands of offices which exempted him 
cither entirdy or partially from the public burdens, the milice, 
the eorv^e, and the taiUe. The author is of opinion that the 
number of exemptions was as great among the bourgeoisie as 
among the noblesse, and often greater. Such privileges filled 
with envy and hatred those who had not got them, and made the 
possessors proud and insolent. The bourgeois and the people 
firing in the same town became strangers and enemies/ Turgot 
says, in one of bis works, that the hentrgeois of the tov/ns hud 
contrived to regulate the oefrois''(duties paid ou certain articles 
brought into towns) in such a way that they did not press on 
them. ^ 

The reader may suppose that he has now got a pretty good 
idea of the ancient rrgvn€,h\xt the Author assures us (p. KJ?) 
that wo must read further in order to understand tlie society 
which made the Revolution. He tells us that, notwithstanding 
nil that had been done towards the establishmeut of absolute 
power, there was still a kind of liberty in France which ib difficult 
to understand. He has a chapter (xi.) on this matter, which is 
very instructive. A few remarks may give some idea of what it 
contains.— 

“ Centralization had already the same character, the same vrays of 
proeeot^ng, and the same objects as in our day; but^not yet the same 
pow’cr. The government, in its eagernessr to get money, having made 
most of the offices saleable, had thus deprived itself ^ the power of 
giving them and taking them away at its pleasure.—It was constantly 
under the necessity of employing instruments which it had not made 
itself, and could not destroy." Jit thus happened that its absolute wdll 
was weakened in the execution.—The government did not yet dispose 
of this infinite amount of favours, of relief, of honours, and of 
money which it can distribute at present; accoi’dingly it had much 
fewer means of corruption and of compuls5on.-r-Many of the privileges, 
of the prejudices, of the false ideas which were most opposed to the 
establishment of a regular and wholesome freedom, maintained in many 
persons tt ^irit of independence, and disposed them to resist the abuses 
of authority/* 

* The*^^^les themselves, though they had lost their ancient 
power, retained something of the pride of their ancestors; they 
were as much the enendes of servitude as they were of order. 
The piie?>ts, who have since heconje servile tools of the tem¬ 
poral soyenrign, were one of the mos^-independent bodies of the 
nation. Many of the ecclesiastics weare^of noblo blood, and re- 
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tained even in the church the pride and the intractable character 
of their race. But it woe the possession of landed property 
which, more than anything else, contributed to give to the priest 
the ideas, the waats> the feelings, and often the passions of the 
citizen. Many of these priests—as, for example, in Languedoc, 
—were excellent men of business, as we see among other evidence 
from tlie minutes (proc^s^verbaux) of the provincial assemblies 
in 1779 and 1789."^ ^ Bishops and ahhes, einincnt for their piety 
and knowledge, make reports on the establishment of roads and 
canals, and treat the subject like men who understood it well;— 

I venture to think,” (says the author,) contrary to an opinion 
which is very common and well fixed, that the people who deprive the 
Catholic clergy of all share? in the property of the land, and change all 
their revenues into salaries, only •serve the interests of the Holy See 
and those of temporal princes, and deprive themselves of a very great 
element of liberty.—If one would form a true idea of the revolutions 
which men’s minds can undergo in ftousequence of a change in their 
condition, he must read the cahiers .of the order of tht^ clergy in 
1789.” 


Hoie we learn something worth knowing. Tlie seiwility of 
the clergj in France, under its two emperors, presents a striking 
contru'st to its character under the old monarchy. The ancient 
clergy of France, in spite of the vices of some of the body, will 
always be remembered for its learning and its virtues. “ [ com¬ 
menced,’* says the author, ” the study of tlie old society full of 
])rejudice against the cleigy ; I (mded full of respect.’' This is a 
manly avowal. It shows the goodness of the authoi's houi't, and 
his noble character. A man who can say this deserves our 
confidence. • 

‘^Tbe men of the eighteenth century” (says M, de Toc^ueville, 
p. 181) “knew little of this kind of passion for material comfort 
(bieti~ctrc)^ which is, as it were, the mother of servitude—a feeble pas¬ 
sion, hut one of great tenacity and nnehangCvahle, which readily mih-* 
gles with and, as one may say, entwines itself among many private 


* Young tells a good 3tory about a bishop of Languedoc, At Beziers, lie 
went <0 sec the farm of the Abb^ Rosier, a writer ou husbandry, but he was 
gone* “1 asked why he left the country P and they gave me a curious anec¬ 
dote of the Bishop of Beziers* cutting a road through the abbi’s^iann, at the 
expense of the province, to load to the lionsc of the bisliop*s mistir >s, which occb* 
sioned such a quarrel, that Mons. Hozier could stayno longer in the country. 
This is a pretty feature ofa government, that a man is to be forced to sell Ips 
estate driven out of a country, because bishops make love—suimose to 
their neighbours’ wives, as no otW love is fashioimble in France. Which of 
my neigWours’ wives w^I tempt the Bishop of Norwich to make a road through 
my fam, and drive me to sell Bradfield P I pve my authority for this anec¬ 
dote, the chat of a table d*hSte.\ii is as likeJy to be false as true; but Lau- 
guedociltn bishops are certainly not Bnglish oues^** 

K. K S 
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virtues—the love of family, well-regulated morals, respect for religious 
creeds, and even the lukewarm and constant observance of the esta¬ 
blished forms of religion; a passion whidi is consistent with general 
propriety, but repugnant to heroism, which is excellently adapted to 
make ozxlerly men ^and cowardly citizens* They woie better and 
worse.’* 

Tims we must not estimate the servility of the French before 
the Revolution by their submission to the sovereign power. 
They submitted to the will of the king, but* there os^as a land of 
obedience that they know nothing of;— 

‘^Thcy did not know what it was to bend before an illegitimate or 
disputed authority, which is little honoured, often despised, but wil¬ 
lingly submitted to because it is useful or can do harm. This degrading 
form of servitude was unknown to them. The king inspired them with 
feelings such* as no prince, even the most absolute who has* since ap¬ 
peared Vn the world, has been able to excite, and which are even become 
almost incomprehensible to us, sq completely has the Revolution extir¬ 
pated even the very roots of them from our heart. They had for him 
both the feeling which we have towards a father, and tlie respect winch 
is only due to (lod. Wlien submitting to bis most arbitrary commands, 
they yielded less to constraint than to love; and thus it often hap¬ 
pened that they preserved the fi*eedom of the mind even in the most 
extreme dependence. For them the greatest evil in obeying was con¬ 
straint ; for us, it is the least. The worst part is in the servile ^en- 
timent which produces obedience. Let us, then, not dcs]>isc our 
fathers; we have no right to do it. Would to God that wc might 
be able to recovei*, with tlieir pixjudices and their faults, a little of 
their gr^mdeur.” 

The authw’s conclusion is, that the ancient wa^ not a 

time of scTvility and dependence ; there waa much more liberty 
than in our days, but it was an in-egular liberty, always confined 
within the limits of class, and attached to the idea of exception 
and pri\ilegp. Certainly the men who met in the Constituent 
-Assenibl), and those bold spirits which disturbed France ami the 
world, were not such men as could have been lU'oduoed in a 
country where all liberty had been extinguishech 

Xlieix still remain several elements to be considered before wo 
attain full perception of the condition of France before the 
Revolution of 1789, But we can only indicate them briefly. 
The author endeavours to establish the fact (chap, xii.) that, not¬ 
withstanding the progress of civilization, the condition of the 
French n^asant was sometimes worse in the eighteenth century 
tlianItTiad been in the thirteenth. ‘Everybody had left the 
eOl^try except the peasant; the nobility and bourgeois did not 
Ijiw there. The peasant was alone* The author affirms tins to 
have been Ae general rule. There only reipftinod one geatkmait 
^ In each vilftge, and that was the cure] who, in spite of’ygltaire. 
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says tlie author, might have beeu the master, if he had not be¬ 
longed to a privileged class which was hated. Thus, iu the 
eighteenth century, a French village in a community of poor, 
ignorant people, left entii'ely alone, with no person of superior 
condition to help, aid, or advise them, or set them a better ex- 
iimple. In Ireland the same miserable condition existed not 
long since, and Jtho results have been very much the same in both 
>countries, though they have come in different ways. This poor 
J'Veuch peasant—a free man and a proprietor, ignorant and misera¬ 
ble—still preserved the natural perspicacity of his race, but he had 
lost even-the capacity of applying liijnself to agriculture. Hia 
aptitude was almost limited to arms; a talent for war is a cha¬ 
racteristic of the Gallic race.. He lived alone iu his village 
but from time to time some of the new ideas reached him. Ex¬ 
ternally he did not seem changed ; his habits, his faith, were the 
same; he was submissive, and cteu merry. But let this man, 
who bears so well what ho cannot .avoid, be roused by the liope 
of escaping from his miserable condition, and then you will know 
what lic is capable of doing;— 

“It is curious to see in wliat strange security all the persons were 
living who occupied the upper and middle ranks of French society, 
even at the moment when the Kevolution was commencing; to hear 
them talk so cleverly among themselves of the virtues of the people, 
their kind disposition, their faithful attachment, their innocent plea* 
fiures, when aheadv is beneath choir feet.*’ 

In tlie reign of Louis XVI., one of tlie fev/ French kings who 
cared for his people, it began to be the practice for tlje king him¬ 
self to tell the peopie, or for liis agents to do it for him, that they 
wete oppressed and ill treated. Thirteen years before the Revo¬ 
lution, when the king attempted to abolish the corvee, he said in 
liis preamble ;— *• 

“ With the exception of a small number of provinces Qespays i'etai), 
.almost all .the roads of the kingdom have been made gratuitously by the 
poorest part of our subjects. All the weight of this burden accordingly 
has fallen ou thoso who have only their arms, and who ai'e only inte¬ 
rested in a secondary degree in the roads; those who are really inte¬ 
rested are the proprietors, almost all privileged, whose property is 
inci'eased in value by the making of the roads. By forcing Uie poor 
alone ^to support them, by compelling him to give his time and his 
labour without pay, we deprive him of the only resource which he has 
against misery and hunger, in order to make him work for*the advan¬ 
tage of the rich.*^ 

This, and other things like it, were said in public documents, 
jvhich the government printed and published* They were, of 
^oui^, addressed to* the feolightened part of the ifatiou. The 
peopK, it was generally understood, heard without understanding. 
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With ell the g^ooil intentions displayed during the roign of Louis 
XVI. for relieviiig the juisery of the poor, there was mingled a 
great amount of contomjrt for tliem; and “ this/' remarks M. de 
Xocqueville, “rentinds us somewhat of* the opinions of Madame 
Diichatelet, who made no scruple, says Voltaire’s secretary, about 
undressing herself before her people, not considering it well 
proved that valets were men/’ 

M. de Tooqueville explains (chap, xifi.) how the writei’s 
(hommes de lettres)*oS the eighteenth century had become the 
chief political personages of the country, and the consequences of 
it. The consequences were plain. These men had no practical 
knowledge of affairs, and yet matters^ political and social wore 
their favomite topics. They dispussed the origin of society, the 
rights of man, the foundations of law, sometimes carelessly and 
Blightfy, sometimes with great labour and industry^ if not with 
great exactness of thought. Lealing with general priueipies and 
with tilings in tho abstract, they had no idea of the immense 
pracrical difficulties which stand in the way even of the most 
desirable reforms, and of the dangers that accompany even the 
most necessary revolutions. They had not even that superficial 
knowledge wliich eveiy man has in a free country simply from 
living among free iustjtutions. Thus, like all men who think 
only, and never act, they became bold in opinion; they despised 
all experience, and had no faith except in their own systems. 
3^hcir readers being as ignorant as themselves, gave them a ready 
ear. Even the higher classes of the ancien regime were so 
blinded, that they readily accepted the theories eof the men who 
handled the pen, even those which were most hostile to their erwn 
rights and their very existence. It was an amusement to them, 
while enjoying peaceably their piivilegec, to laugh at tho absui'dity 
of all the established custams. Yet they never dreamed of a 
violent revolution. 

I read attentively the cahiers^ which the Three Ordecs drew up 
before the meetiug of the States General in 1789; I say the Three 

I 

H .,^.1-^ I-I — .. .. . . . . .1. ... . . 

* These cahier$, or memoim^ were drawn up in perfect freedom by each of 
the Three Orders j they were fully discussed and considered by each of the 
Three OrdeA; says the author, ‘Uhc government of this time, when it 

addressed itself to the n^ion, did not undertake both to ask questlsns and 
give the answer.” The chief pari of the cahiers were collected at the time, 
wd published in three volumes. The originals are deposited in the national 
archives, and with them the minutes of the assemblies which drew them up, 
and sotne ol the oorre^poufcuce which took place at the time between Keeker 
and faia^ents on the occasion of these as^em|>1^3. The oolleetion is a long 
sweics 0* folip volumes, the most precious document which remains on the 
Aueient condition of France, and which every one must study who would 
know what opinion wfts fn l^unce at the commencement of the Eefolution. 
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Orders—those of the nobility and elergy as well as those of the tiers 
etat, 1 observe that here they call for the change of a law, there of a 
custom. I continue to the end of this immense pieese of work, and 
vhen I come to put together all these seVertd demands, I see, with a 
sort of alarm, that what they ask for is the simultaneous and syste¬ 
matic abolition of all the laws and of all the usages of the country; 1 
see at once that the question is going to be about one of the great^t 
and most danggrous revolutions which have over happened on the 
earth. Those who \\111 soon be the victims know nothing of it: they 
believe that the total and sudden transformation of such a compli¬ 
cated ancient society can be effected without a shock, by the aid of 
reason, and by its sole power.” 

When the difficulties, of the Government, and particularly its 
financial embarrassment, causjod the convocation of the States 
General, in 1789, at Versailles, everything was ready for the 
explosion; and we who live now, and can see better than the 
actois in that great drama coiJld do, are not surprised at the 
eatustroplic. 

Olio word more. Sometimes the French Revolution has been 
attributed to the American, and there is no doubt that the esta¬ 
blishment of the independence of the British colonies had some 
infiuehce on the French Revolution, some effect, perhaps, iu 
hastening it, but no more. “ Tlio Americans," says M. de Toeque- 
ville (p. 223), seemed only to execute that which our writers 
had conceived; the; gave the substance of the reality to that 
vrhicli wo were droaihing about." Abstract theories, however, had 
little to do with the American Revolution, which was made by a 
jieoplo of a voi^ difterent character from the French, and who 
had received a very* different political education under the colonial 
government df Great Britain. Yet the enunciation of the rights 
of man,"^ as they are called, came from the other side of the 
Atlantic, and the American Declaration of Independence is redo- 

-s- 

M. deT ocquevillc says (p. 100), that the printed volumes are a faithful abhre- 
viatiou of what the manuscripts contain. * Young has some remarks on the 
demands contained in i\ic£ahiers (p. 618). He says,—“ From this detail of the 
instructions given by tlic nation, I will not assert that everything which the 
NatioUal Assembly hs^ decreed is justifiable; but it may be very fairly con¬ 
cluded, tJiat much the greater part of their arrets, and many that have been 
the most violently arraigned, are here expressly deznanded*” > - 

* “ We hold these truths to be self-evident: that^all men are created equu; 
tliat they are endowed by their Creator with inalienable rights; that amoi^ 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of htmpiness; that to uecure thase 
■rights, governments are instituted among men^ a^^ing their just powers ^ra 
the cou&ent of the governed; that whenever ^ form of government becfunea 
destroeilve of these ends, it^^the ^ht of the ^ple to alter or tdiolish and 
^0 institute a now goverij^ff^ lading iti^ foundation on such principles, 
organising its powers in such fdtm, as. to them shall sc^m znostlikefy to 
their sirfetj ewod happiness of Intkpeftdencif. 
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lent of those abstract theories of government in 'which the 
revolutionary I'r^chmen had unbounded faith. But the l)ecla- 
itition of Independence was the work ot Mr. JejBferson, who was a 
great admirer of the French writers. Though his draught of tlie 
Declai'ation was approved by Adams and I^nnklin, and formally 
accepted by Congress, there was not a man in America, except 
Jefferson, who would have expressed it in the same language. 

Here we must pause, both for the sake of keeping within rea¬ 
sonable limits, and because the matter is too large to be adequately 
treated in any review. Enough has been said to show what are 
the author s opinions of the state of France hcfoi’e the Kevolution, 
and of what we may call the causes pf it. There still remain 
qeveral chapters which we have not analysed ; and this omission 
leaves the examination of the authors work less complete than it 
mightebe. There is a chapter (xvi.) in which he shows that tlio 
reign of Louis XVI. was tlm most prosperous period of the 
ancient monarchy, and that this very prosperity hastened tlic 
Bevolution; another (xviii.), on certain measures by which the 
Govemment completed the revolutionary education of the people; 
not intending to accomplish so good work, we may assume: and 
another (xix.), on n great administrative revolution just.befoi'e 
the year 1789, and its consequences. The author concludes,— 

have now reached the threshold of this memorable Bevolution ; 
at present I shall not enter; in a short time, perhaps, I shall be able 
to do so. I shall then not consider the Bev^ution in its causes; I 
shall examine it in itself, and probably I shall venture to pass a judg¬ 
ment on the society which has sprung out of it,V 

All men who love truth must earnestly wish that the author 
may be able to finish his work. 


Art. VIII. —Emerson’s English Traits. 
EnglUh Traits, By R. W. Emerson. London. 185C. 

a * 

E nglishmen have a particular pleasure in healing and 
reading criticisms on their own country. They are per- 
i^ctly im^rvious to the shafts of ridicule or the revilings of 
abuse, oq^^ca^ U^joy a joke at their own expense as heartily as if 
a.neigh^f^ were the suiBrercr. Nothing delights a cockney more 
than to ^ the tradjtitmal English.mapi^Qf the French theatre, 
padded' to justice to the national i/it, rollicking on the stage 

in ^^gr^en cutaway, offering to scR his vrife to ^ comers, and 
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confiumg his conversation to the disconnected but suggestive 
expressions Goddem’* and “ Rosbif/* But perhaps this equa¬ 
nimity is itself a provoking trait in the. n*tional character, and 
may be one of the chief causes of the irritation with \tUich most 
foreigners speak of Englishmen. Certainly therehre very few works 
on England by foreigners which treat the subject either fairly or 
Avith any degree of vigour ^and originality. Lesser men cannot 
overcome their chagrin at the indifference displayed by the cri¬ 
ticised to the critic ; greater men fear they should not do justice 
to a nation so insular and peculiar. It is, therefore, a welcome 
novelty that within the last twelve months the England of the 
present day should have been the subject of publications from 
the pen of two writers so* different, yet each so piquant and so., 
able, as M. de Montalembcrt And Mr. Emerson. Englishmen 
cannot complain of any want of courtesy, or any deficiency of 
iiisighf, on the part of either antly)r; but, glad as \V 0 are to see 
the admii'ation bestowed on England by a distinguished Evench- 
mtm, we are still more pleased with the friendly and honest 
tribute of an American, It is nearer our hearts to be well 
understood by America than by any other country, A kindred 
blood, too, runs in the veins of the critic, and teaches him to 
appreciate those of whom he writes in a manner impossible, 
perhaps, to a foreigner. Mr. Emerson has given us a book from 
Avhich we may learn many things; much about ourselves, about 
what we have, and about what we have not; and, still more, from 
which Ave, may learn that the nobleness of spirit which gives 
praise as well as blatne Avhere it is due, maybe relied'on as 
existing across tlie Atlantic, 

Emersoji came to England, in 1847, to give a course*of 
lectures at the request of the managers of the Union of Mechanics' 
Institutes. As he remarks," this invitation not only secured him au 
indemnity for his travelling expenses'-^but gave him a ready introj 
duction into the society of many important tbAvns. He opens his 
commentaries by the remark made so often by Americans, that 
England is a garden.” “ The fields,'* he says, ** appear to have 
been finished with a pencil instead of a plough.” No sentence 
could have better introduced us to what A\^as coming, and pre* 
pared us for what we had to expect. We might be -sure it Avfts 
an inhabitant of a new and a vast continent who co&ld speak 
with such exaggeration; as wo might alfeo be sure that the 
phrase could only belong to a lover of elaborate epigrams. It ie 
the, characteristic of Mr. EmersonV writing, that it consists of 
thousands of,such sentendes-—short, -pointed, yet conceived on a 
large scale. Johnson tells. Boswdl" thnt lie had once read a 
Ibng passage from Se^ohs,'' omitting «vefy other 

line, that his hearers never'found it odt; and thought the pasteage 
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exceedingly fine. Mr. Emerson, seems to have cut out every 
other line of his observations, and to have distilled the spirit of 
his remarks into theasipaliest compass, in order to season them 
more highly. Beading his book is like eating potted meat; it is 
Tery good, very ci-editable to the oook, and a litde of it goes a 
long way, but it is-not exactly the genuine beef. We have got 
to ^d something, to add bulk and pi'oportions, before we arrive 
at what ;Mr. Emerson really thought. How many little leaps 
the mind makes before it springs from saying “ England is 
highly cultivated," to saying “ England is finished with a pencil 
instead of a plough.” But these leaps remain unnoticed hy tho 
author, and we only have the result, on which he ultimately lit. 
.■The manner and the matter of a hook‘cannot be disjoined; the 
expression* and the thought go tdgether. An epigrammatic writer 
is neeessarily an artificial one, and we must be on our guard 
against Ms art. As we proceed in IMr. Emerson’s book, \f e come 
upon many passages where we may conveniently call to mind this 
opening remark, and may say of lui highly-cultivated little sen¬ 
tences, what he says of the plots of English soil, that “ they are 
finished with a pencil rather than with a plough.” 

Mr. Emerson’s cardinal point of view is that England is the 
mistress of the present, as America is tho mistress of the future. 

It is observed,” he says, “that the English interest us a little 
less within a few years; and hence tli^ impression that the 
British power has culminated, is in solstice,or already declining.” 
Perhaps the consolation derived from this thought may have 
something to do with his breadth of statement when speaking of 
the actual influence which England exerts,,and' the position sho 
holds ill the modem world. “ The culture o/tlie day, the thoughts 
and aims of men, are English thonghts and aims.” “ 'J’lic 
Busfdan in his snows,” coptiuues our epigrammatist, “ is aiming 
Jo he English. The Turk' and Cliinese are making awkward 
efforts to he English.” And this universality of influence makes 
it hard to judge of England, for the critic is not independent; 
his thoughts are insensibly coloured by all that is English. 

England has inoculated all nations wi'th her civilization, in¬ 
telligence, a»d tastes; and to resist the tyranny and prepossession 
of the British‘element, a serious man must aid himself by com¬ 
paring wfth it the civilization of the farthest east and west, the 
old Greek, the Ori^ial, and much more the ideal standard.” 
We presume that we are to gather -from the sentence, that the 
civilization of the farthest west will be the same with the ideal 
standard. We hqpeit may prove so; and, na Mr. Emerson tells 
ns tb^^he 'Civilizatioia<nf America is ^etin fiiturity, it is impos- 
mble sa^* how areerly it may reach porfedtjon when it comes. ‘ 

^a^-hnsbandr^jf w® are told by agriculturists, answers admi- 
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rably where the scope of opctath^ is limited, definite, and ascer¬ 
tainable; and so Mr, Emerson is particularly successful in the 
way he treats an obvious and familiar truth. He digs about it, 
and di'esses it; he manures it with a rich deposit of illustration 
and anecdote; he works with inconceivable labour, and in the 
end certainly produces a much finer fruit than we dre accus¬ 
tomed to get. 'That England derives great advantages from its 
geographical position; which makes it tlie centre of trade, and 
fliat the variety of its produce and the evenness of its climate 
give ample room for all kinds of industry, is one of those reco¬ 
gnised fagtsAvith whieh we are made well acquainted almost before 
we begin to wear trousers.. But the truism is too true to remain 
unnoticed; and Mr. Emerson has to point out what every one 
knows. The way in which he does it, is as good*a piece of 
spade-husbandry as is to bo found in any modem W’riter. We 
' seem tb have heard every sentenop before, and yet to find every 
sentence new. AVo know it all, and yet W'e like to read it. It 
could not have been done better. K little story or happy allusion 
is put at convenient intervals to light us like a gaslamp, along a 
way which the author fears we might find somewhat dreary. 
The description of the climate is brightened up by a saying of 
Charles II., that it invited men abroad more days in the year, 
and xnoi'e hours in tlie day, than that of any other countiy. To 
the liOudon fog is allotted the epigram of an anonymous wit, who 
said of the English, atmosphere, tlnit “ in a fiue day it was liko 
looking up a chimney; in a foul day like looking down one.*’ 
Sir John Herschel is? quoted as saying that London is the centre 
of the terrene globe^aiid tlie advantages of the Thames are illus¬ 
trated by a saying of a Lord Ma^^or, who when James I. declared 
his purpose of punishing ^London by removing his court, replied 
that, in remoring Jiis royal presence ^from his lieges, they hoped 
he would leave them the Thames."*^ All this is done with great 
skill, and is the fruit, we may he a^^re, *of much labour and 
patience. * Were it done with moderate success, we should be 
content to take it in its tuam, and then forget it by the time we 
began the next chapter. But Mr. Emerson s success is so great, 
that we can afford to dwell on his description, and may peruse 
with equal pleasure and amusement the production vOf his pains¬ 
taking art. 

After he is once established in Engltmd; Mr. Emerson begins 
to speculate whether race is in any great degree the cause of all' 
that Englishmen have done. Bpeoulations on race seem generally 
intended only to provoke centr^iction, mxi the first application 
we make of any general rule turns out to be an exceptioa. 
Mr. Emerson telte tlmt are simplest; 

mere mouth, a jelly, or a' straight •: As the^^ .soide 
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ixiou^ts/4he organizations become complex. Tbe best nations 
are tbo^ most Avidely relfited/* We may enjoy the pleasure of 
contradicting this, if please. The Gr^hs, Arabs, and Jews, 
were of a simple face; they were, to use the physiological language, 
mere ^"mouths a*d jellies/' The Byzantine Greeks were mon¬ 
grels, so were the Egyjitians of the Delta under the Bomane, so 
are the modern Mexicmis. We confess that looking at these 
instances, the jellies seem to us to have <*the *best of it. But 
Mr. Emerson is far from any pedantic advocacy of a theory. 
He owirs that tlie fact is worth more than any reasons that can 
be given fork. The Englishman, who is, as Defoe ^aid, ‘'the 
mud of all races," is better than anyx)f the parts from which he 
is derived. Perhaps the only great advantage which we can 
with certainty attribute to the mixture of races from wliicli the 
Englieli spring, is the great variety of talent and character to 
be found among them. Ther^ is a greater play of individuality * 
here, a greater diversity, and a greater persistence in diversity, 
tliau in any nation under the sun. ' 

As we have got among the “mouths and jellies,” we may ob¬ 
serve here as well as anywhere else, that the rudiments of physi¬ 
ology seem n very dangerous acquisition for the lovers of the 
spacle-hushandry kind of writing. They suggest an infinity of 
false analogies. The great facts of Nature slowly worked out by 
science are marvellous and unexpected. strike the imagi¬ 

nation, and (h\'ell in the memory. They haant the man of poe¬ 
tical temperainent, and the inventive and laborious writer thinks 
that surely he canwo-rk them in somehow, " Mr. Emerson has a 
mind exactly fitted to bo caught and betrayejl by them. We need 
not go far to seek for instances* The pages in Nvhicli the j^lly 
theory of races is discussed, supply us with two examples that 
may stand for a hundred others. “It need not puzzle ns,” we 
are told, “ that Malay and Jfapuan, Celt and Roman, Saxon and 
l^artar, should mix,* whqp we see tlie rudiments of tiger and 
baboon in our human form." Wo should like to know Avho 


could possibly doubt that Celt and Roman would mix. If it is 
meant by mixing that the oflfepring of the’two races has a union 
of qualities ,better than the qualities belonging to either of tho 
parent sto^s> what light could he thrown on this doubtful fact 
by knowifig that the structure of certain mammalia is, up to a 
particular.^ointi^the same? Again wc read; “Perhaps the ocean 
serves ai^^gaivastie battery to distribute acids at one pole, and 
alkaUf^^’the ,other. England tends to accumulate her libe-** 

rals ^America, conservatives in London/', If Mr. 

Etrii^oii had not he^ deluded by Ws reminiscences of electricity, 
we may he cure ytrouli neyer have p^ned this sentence. Thb 
complete'sq»aratinii fd a|iace produced by the intervening Atlantic, 
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is one of the many causes why.America is independent of Eng¬ 
land, and her freedom unfettered'by the .tmditions of the old 
country. But as to the galvanic battery, and the" acids and alka¬ 
lies, we know that India is separated by twice the distance of sea, 
and that still the English mind does not undergo any great che¬ 
mical change during the voyage to Calcutta. ’' 

In Mr. Emerson’s hdok, however, there ismiich more to admire 
than to find fault with, and we must hasten to do justice to its 
great merits. Sometimes these consist in remarks, new and in¬ 
structive, which we may be glad to take into our thoughts and 
weigh them carefully and well. But more generally English 
readers will find the prominent merit to be tlie fertility, the live¬ 
liness, and acuteness of. ‘observation with which 'topics, long 
familiar to them, are handled. Such a merit can only be appre-' 
ciated by those who read the hook itself, but a specimei] may 
give some indication of it, and we will therefore give a quotation 
from this same chapter on race,” '^diicli we think is a fair sample 
of Mr. Emerson’s manner of writing;— 

“ The English have more constitutional energy than any other 
people. Tliey think, with Henri Quatre, that manly exercises are the 
foundation of that elevation of mind which gives one nature ascendant 
over another; or, with tlio Arabs, that the days spent in the chase are 
not counted in the length of life. They box, run, shoot, ride, row, and 
sail from pole to pole. Tliey cat, and drink, and live jolly in tlie open 
air, putting a bar of solul sleep between day and day. They walk and 
rule as fast as they canf their head bent forward, as if urged on some 
jiressing aflair. The Frencli say that Englishmen in* the street.always 
walk straight before them like mad dogs. Men and women walk witli 
infatuation. As soon as he can handle a gun, hunting is'the fine art 
of every Englishman *of condition. They are the most voracious 
|>coplo of prey that ever cxistetb Every season turns out the aristo¬ 
cracy into the country, to shbot and fish. The more vigorous run out 
of tlic island to Europe, to America, to •Asia, to Africa, and Australia, 
to hunt with fury by gun, by trap, by liarpoon, by lasso, with dog, 
with horse, with elephant, or with di'omedary, all the game that is in 
nature. These men have written the game-books of all countries, as 
Hawker, Scrope, Murray; Herbert, Maxwell, Gumming, and a host of 
travellers. The people at homo are addicted to boxing, running, leap¬ 
ing, and rowing matches. 

‘‘ 1 suppose rile dogs and horses must he thanked for the^fact, that 
the men have muscles almost as tough and supple as their own. If in 
every efficient man there is first a fine animal, in* the English race it 
of the best breed, a wealthy, juicy, broad-chested creature, steeped in 
qlo and good cheer, and a little overloaded by. his flesh. Men of 
animal nature re^, like animals, on their insriiicts. The Englishman 
associates well'^vith dogs, and”*hors^. Ilis attachment to the horse 
afises from the cour^ ^nd ^Idress required to maoage The horse 
finds out who is afraid of it, and does not disguiso ite ojpimon. Their 
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youn^ boUiiig clerks and lusty coHegiaas like the company of horses 
better than the company of professors. I suppose the horses are 
better company for them. The horse has more uses than Buffon 
noted. If you go into the streets every driver in ^bus or dray is a 
bully; andj if I wanted a good troop of soldiers, I should recruit 
among the stables/ ,Add a certain degree of relinement to the vivacity 
of these riders, and you obtain the precise quality which makes the 
men and women of polite society formidable.” 

1 

A chapter follows ou ability/*“on tfie qualities, that is, 
wliioh have enabled England to attain its present pitch of gi-eat- 
ness. Mr. Emerson dwells on the logical tarn of the Englisb 
mind, on its love of utility, its patience, its capacity for'sustaimng 
artificial systems, its trustfulness. There is a necessity,” ho 
feays, ‘^for.tlie English to be logical. They would hai'dly greet 
the good that did not logically fall, as if it excluded their own 
merits or shook their understandings. And yet they do i^ot love 
a syllogism merely for its owft sake. They have a supreme oyo 
to facts, and are ‘ locked and bolted Jo results.’ ” They liavo the 
high logic of never confounding the major and minor proposition, 
keeping their eye on their aim in all the complicity and delay 
incident to the several scries of means they employ. And yet no 
nation has os keen a sense of the means to be employed, “ They 
are impious in their scepticism of tlieory, and in high departments 
they are cramped and sterile. But the unconditional siirronder 
to facts, and the choice of means to reach their eiids are as admi¬ 
rable as Avith ants and bees,*’ And Mr. “Emerson paints llio 
success of this happy instinct in the strongest colours, lie tells 
us that the English apply themselves to agriculture, to draining, 
to resisting encroachments of sea, wind, tiavelling sands, cold 
and wet subsoil; to fishery, to manufacture of* indispensable 
staples, salts, plumbago, leathers, wool> glass, pottery, and bricks, 
anti by their steady combinations they succeed. And as a proof 
of Avhatthey can do, lie bolcily adds, ‘^A manufacturer sits down 
to dinner in a suit of clothes which was wool on a sheep’s back 
at sunrise.” Certainly there is no finishing off with a plough 
about this, but it is touched in with the most finely-pointed 
pencils 

In the same way Mr. Emerson goes through the consideration 
qf the otber qu^ities on which he thinks it worth while to expa¬ 
tiate. He bids us nptice how patient the Englisli are, They 
have no rtp ^m g for luck, and no immoderate speed.” Privato 
persons in scientific and antiquarian researches the same 

pprtina<a^ as the nation showed in the coalitions in Avhich it 
yoked'l^tltope ageinstthe empire of Buonaparte^' ^!Pixxd then our 
oorefill pt^eyor dishes up his well-selecled instances, andremind>5 
us how Si|r ^ohnlierschdl expatriated himself^for years,at the 
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Capo of Good Hope, finiahod lus, iaventory of tlie southeta 
heaven, came home, and redacted it in eight years more; how 
the Admiralty, sending out expedition after expedition, have at 
last solved the problem of the North-west passage; how, lastly. 
Lord Elgin, having spent live years in discoVeriQg the marbles of 
Athens, and then hearing that the ship conveying them to-England 
had struck and gone to. the bottom, had thefli all fished up by 
divci's. ThrougW)ut England and Englislnnen, Mr. Emerson 
sees the presence of edergy, as one proof of which he notices tho 
“highly artificial construction of the whole fabric/' The soil 
itself is artificial; Chat Moss and the fens of Lincolnshire have 
been recovered by art from the wastefulness of nature. The 
cattle are of an artificial breed ; tho climate is made milder by tho 
enormous consumption of coal.^ The models of designers are* 
brouglitfrom Southern Europe. The law is a network of fictions. 
The Universities galvanise dead languages into a semblance o^life; 
—and so forth, tlie author heaping up a hundred ingenious in¬ 
stances, and occasionally falling iuf-o such pitfalls of spade- 
husbandry as telling us that^“ the crimes are fictitious, t\s smug¬ 
gling, poaching, nonconformity, heresy, and treason/’ 

Chapters follow on the manners and character of the English, 
written with a good-humoured recognition of all that is groat in 
us, and a good-humoured ridicule of all that is absurd. “Ifind 
the Englishman," sa)^s Mr- Emerson, “ to be him of nil men who 
stands firmest in his shoes. The one tiring the English value is 
pluck/' He observef/ “ that this is no country fpr faint-hearted 
people ; that the vigour of the people appears in'their incuriosity 
and stony neglect eacli of every other/’ “ Iknow not where any 
personal eccentricity ns so-freely allowed, and no man gives him¬ 
self ^ny concern with it. An Englishman walks in a pouring 
rain, swinging his closed umbrella like a walking-stick; wears a 
wig, or a shawl, or a saddle, or staiidsf on his head, aiid no remark 
is made/’ Mr. Emerson is an honest 6.nd fearless man, and seems* 
untroubled witli that fear of his own countrymen which besets 
most Americans; for he adds, “ It w'as an odd proof of tlxis im¬ 
pressive energy that in,my lectures I hesitated to read, and threw 
out for its impertinence many a disparaging phrase which I had 
been accustomed to spin about poor, tbin, unable mortals.” In 
a new country like America, where national vaniiy. is ^o much 
stronger than national pride, it requires tjrue courage to say 
openly that views of humauityj, based on what was to be seen at> 
home, hod to be corrected when acquaintance with a foreign 
sliowed the speaker what manhood could be* 

“Domestiefty,” he continues, “is the taj[>root which enables 
tbe nation *to branchywidS afid high/ The motive and ©lid of 
their trade is to guard the independence md pimBy of their 
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They lo\e all that is old, of long-standing, traditionary. 
They keep their old cuatoms, costumes, and pumps. Their leases 
run for a hundr&d and a thousand years. Every Englishman is 
an embryonic ehancellot. His inaiinot is to search for a pre¬ 
cedent; and then the severest decorum rules the court and the 
cottage.”* Mr. Emerson introduces a story to illustrate this. 
** When Thalberg, the pianist, 'was one evening performing before 
the Queen at Windsor, in a piivate party, the Queen accompanied 
him with her voice. The circumstance todk nir, and all England 
shuddered from sea to sea. (Has not the finishing pencil been 
at work here ?) The indecorum was never repeated.” A sea- 
shell,” he says, “ should be the crest of England ; not only be¬ 
cause it represents a power built on the waves, but also the hard 
•finish of the men,” ‘‘ The Englishman,” he tells us, is finished 
like a cowiy or n murex. After the & 2 )ire and the spines are 
formed, or, with the formation, a juice exudes, and a hard,enamel 
varnishes every part.” *■ 

We can hut proceed in this way, and give a slight hint of 
the manner in which this industrioiis artist builds up his many- 
storied house on the frame-work of a familiar fact. It was not 
possible ho should omit to notice the English reputation fur 
truth. Their practical powei*, he says, rests on their reputation 
for truth, “English veracity seems to re.sult on a sounder 
animal structure, as if they could aflbrd it.” Even Lord Ches¬ 
terfield, with his French breeding, wlicm he came to define a 
gentleman, decl&red that truth'made his distinction. The Duke 
of Wellington told the French General, Kcllermann, that he 
might rely .on the parole of an English officer*. Their love of 
truth, and the knowledge that this Gove** is sliared by those 
around them, makes them.confide in each other. Madame de 
Staiil says that the English irritated* Napoleon mainly because 
they have found out how* to unite success witli lionesty. They 
have a honror of adventui\;r3 in or out of rarliament. The 
ruling terror of Englishmen in these days is a terror of humbug. 
They like a man committed to his objects. They hate the 
French as frivolous, they hate the Irish uti aimless, they hate the 
Germans as professors. Mr. Emerson notices as a lamentable 
falling-off in their plain-spoken love of truth and courage in say¬ 
ing the tisuth to the whole world, that last year such groat honours 
were p«dd to the Emperor Louis Napoleon. He is sure that no 
Englisbmajjt whom he had tlie happiness to know consented, when 
the arista^Jrooy of London cringed like a Neapolitan rabble before 
Bi succefwl^l tWef. We think that something might he said id 
tiieir own dejfence^ eymi by ihose who were not pfteserved by an 
introduction to Mr. Emerson from "a J^roneness to flatter. Wp 
have noth&g to eay m behalf of iHe silly pratings about the 
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blessings of despotism, which disgraced a portion of the English 
press a few months itgoV This was one of the eccentricities to bo 
found among a free people, who^tfo 140 ? care which side they 
take in a question which for them is a purely speculative one. 
But the Planch alliance was a real, and a nohl^d*, and honou.rahlo 
wish on the part of England. Louis Napoleon came to reap .the 
bonelit of this feoliug. It is impossible to cheer an abstract pro¬ 
position; but, when ^ley saw the Emperor, Englishmen cheered, 
because they were desirous to . show their hearty assent to the 
doctrine that tho Western nations ought to unite to defend the 
liberty of Eu:.ope, 

Mr. Enierson has some good remarks and some good anecdotes 
respecting the traits of trfbiturnity, stolidity, self-suflSciency, and; 
imperturbable assertion of superiority so often noticed in tho 
English character. Perhaps the best of these is a story 1 )f an 
English lady on the Rhine, who, l^paring a German speaking of 
her party as foreigners, exclaimed, “ No, we are not foreigners— 
wc arc Englisli; it is you ihat are* foreigners." Nor is it uu- 
amnsing what he says is told of a good Sir John, that he heard 
a case stated by counsel, and made up his mind ; then the counsel 
for the other side taking their turn to speak, he found himself so 
unsettled and perplexed, that he exclaimed, “ So help me God, I 
will never listen to evidence again," We regret to say Unit this 
portion of the book, excellent as it is, bears very evident traces of 
the over-digging wliij:5h is more or loss visible throughout. We 
read, for instance,—“ They tell you daily in London the story of 
the Frenchman and Englishman who (piarrelled, and-at last were 
persuaded to figlU in the dark; when the Englishman, not wish¬ 
ing really to hit his adversary, fired up tho chimney, and brought 
down the Frenchman." They tell this daily in London ! “ What 
a curious piece of statistics, and what a patient and persevering 
city wo*must live in. Never did a Y^ukey Triptolemus drive hi§ 
plough so fiercely. Let us turn from this exaggeration to give a 
quotation, .which, although it nas got a prize-potato or two in it, 
shall show Mr. Emerson in a fairer light:— 


“ Of that constitutional force, which yields the supplies of the day, 
they have the more than enough, the excess which ertjates,courage on 
fortitude, genius in poetry, invention in mechanics, enterprise in trade, 
magnificence in wealth, splendour in ceremonies^petulance and projects 
in youth. The young men have a rude health which runs into pec# 
cant humours. They drink 'brandy like water, Cannot expand theifr 
quantities of waste strength on riding, hunting swimming, and fencing, 
and run into a^urd frolics with the gravity/^ the Euxnenides. Th^ 
stoutly carry into every nool% and corner of the earth their turbulent 
s€«ise; leaving no lie •uncoivtradicted; no pretension isi^xatnin^* 
They cjjew hasheesh; cut themselves with poisoned creases; swing 
Fol. LX VI. No. eXXX,]—N ew Series,, Yol. X. No. tl. L L 
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haauneok in the boughs of the Bohon Upas; taste every poison 5 
buy 9veey secret; at Naples they put St. Janmwins’s blood in an 
aieinbic; they saw a hdJSB into the head of the “ winkiug Virgin, 
to know why she winks; uaeasure with an En^ish foot-rqie every cell 
of the Inquisition, tcvery Turkish caaba, every Holy of holies; trans¬ 
late and send to Bentley the arcanum bribed and bullied away from 
shuddeiing Brahmins j and measure their own strength by the terror 
tbw cause. These travellers are of every class, the bpst and the worst; 
and it may easily happen that those of rudcsd behaviour are taken 
notice of and remembered. The Saxon melancholy in the vulgar rich 
and poor ai>pears as gushes of ill-humour, which every check exasperates 
into sarcasm and vituperation. There ai*e multitudes of rude young 
English who liave the self-sufficiency and bluntness of their nation, 
amd who, with their disdain of the rest of mankind, and with this 
mdigestion and choler, have made the English traveller a, proverb for 
nnconaffirtablo and offensive manners. It was no had description of 
the Briton goncrically, which was said two hundred years ago of one 
particular Oxford scholar: ‘ He das a very bold man, uttered anything 
that came into his mind, not only among his companions, but in public 
coffee-houses, and would often speak his mind of particular persons 
then accidentally present, without examining the company he w as in, 
for which he was often reprimanded, and several times threatened to be 
kicked and beaten.’ ” 

Hitherto we have had to follow Mr. Emerson through observa¬ 
tions on what is personal to individuals; we now come to the 
portion of his hook which treats of our sodyil system, and of the 
pre.sent state 'of English thought; and here, the notice lie takes 
of what ho -thinks' to be the defects and -evils under which we 
labour, is -{he most intei-estiug part of his discussion of the 
several facts. We care moie to know what an intelligent 
foreigner thinks to be the dra-wbacks of England’s immense 
wealth, the changes operating on the condition of the aristocracy, 
or the Bbortcomings of English religion and philosophy, than to 
read descriptions, however well written, of how rich, and noble, 
and good we are. There are things a foreigner can say, which 
are not thought to come well from a native; and when he says 
thorn, even if we do not agree with him, we are inclined to ponder 
over them and remember them. 

So wo will pass li^htly.over the lively picture which Mr. Emer¬ 
son painfe of English -ft'ealth, and of our love for our idol. 
“There country,” he tells us, “in which so absolute a 
fiomage ig -j^altt to wealth. In America, there is a touch of shame 
when a fiaiUi ashibitia the evidences of large property, as if, after 
all, it- ndeded tm ^oJogy.” We are glad to hear t^is, though we 
co^bs wo had- thought otherwise. . Tjut we know too well what 
mammon wtirslnp io here, not to rejoice that another nation i» 
more ficee- from it. Looked at on-its good sido, the love of,wealth 
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is, he says, seen as the denomination to be solvent, “ Solvency 
is in the ideas and mechmsism of toi Englishmanw" Words can 
hardly express what the walth of England is. “ The creation of 
Tvealth in England in tb© last ninety 3 ^ars, is a main fact in 
modern history.” The wealth of London detfermines prices all 
over the globe; ant the proudest result of this creation has been 
the great and refined forces it has put at the disposal of the private 
citizen. “Tn the scjcial world, an Englishman to*day has the 
best lot. He is a king in a plain coat.” 

But Ave do not, as indeed we know pretty well, get the advan¬ 
tages of wealth quite without alloy. First of all, Mr. Emerson 
points out* that the machine unmans the user. " The robust" 
rural Saxon degenerates in the mills to the Leicester stockinger,. 
!ind to the imbecile Manchester spinner.” And then, in. a change 
of industry, wliole towns are sacrificed like anthills, and society 
is admonislied of the mischief of^ the division of labour.” To 
which sad facts, for we cannot refuse to see much truth in this 
statement, we can only answer, that tlio inventive ingenuity of 
man makes some poor compensation, even to its victims, for the 
evils it -works ; and that the mere facility of locomotion, if no¬ 
thing else, is a weapon of defence in the hands of the artisan, 
suffering under the introduction of new machinery. For the 
mental enervation which continual contact with machinery is so 
apt to cause, wo see no remedy, except that it is every day more 
recognised as good qconomy not to giind men down too hard, 
and tliat whenever a change in our social habits shall give the 
artisan an interest hi Jihe profits and a share iu the management, 
the springs of hdpo will lend elasticity even to a mind that lives 
among the spindles. • * • 

“ triieu, again,” continues Mr. Emei'son, “ come in new cala¬ 
mities. England is aghast at the disclosure of frauds in the 
manufacture of every fahrioi and article of consumption. 

This, too, is the reaction of machinery, but of the larger ma¬ 
chinery of. commerce, Tis not, I suppose, want of probity so 
much as the tyranny of trade, which necessitates a perpetual com¬ 
petition of underselling; and that, again, a perpetu^ deterioration 
of the fabric,” In this we think Mfi Emerson looks too exclu¬ 
sively to the seller; part of the fault lies on the buyer. Rich 
people,-—persons educated enough to know that a cheap bargain- 
is a dear bargain^—do not suffer much from this deterioration. 
Blit as in England each class likes to copy and rival, that abov*i* 
i|., the poorer purchasers are pleased with. .having in name what 
the richer have. They mush have whitehread; so hhey hxty alum 
and: potatoes.^ The kitchep-ipaid sees her miatress in a new silfc 
dsesa; so, to bo even wi^ her^ she also buys^ a. flipwiy,. dead- 
bokin^ material, also called ail^ which comes, to pieces in tho 
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first, shower. Time, experience, cessation of the novelty, good 
indtruction, vdll^ perhaps, some day teach the poor to he a little 
wiser. - 

England,'* Mi*. Emerson continues, does not rule her 
wealth. She is simply a good England ; hut no divinity, or wise 
instructed souL”' She must he held responsible for the despotism 
of expense. Her success strengthens, the hands .of base wealth. 
"'Who/* exclaims Mir. Emerson, “can propose to youth poverty 
and wisdom, where mean gain has arrived at tlie conquest of 
letters and arts?**’ We scarcely know what to say to this; it is 
so very true. “Not the aims of a manly life, but the means of 
meeting a certain ponderous expense, is that which is *to be con¬ 
sidered by a youtli in England emerging from his minority.** 
^very Englishman knows to hk sorrow, that' Mr. Emerson is 
right*' Other mens wealth hangs like a millstone round our 
neck. Whether time will see the burthen removed so long as 
our national prosperity endures, is more than wo can presume 
to say. ' t 

To the merits and services of the English aristocracy, Mr. 
Emerson renders a justice much to the honour of an American 
and a democrat. The following passage will show the spirit in 
which he writes:— 

""The English nobles are high-spirited, active, educated men, born to 
wealth and power, who have run through every country, and kept in 
every country- the best company, have seen tvery secret of art and 
nature, and, when men of any ability or ambition, have been consulted 
in the condjuct of every important action. You cannot wield great 
agencies without lending yourself to them, and when it happens that 
the spirit of the carl meets his rank and duties, we have the best 
examples of behaviour. Power of any kind readily appears in the 
manners; and beneficent power, Ic talent dehien faire, gives a majesty 
which cannot be concealed qr resisted. 

« “ These people seem to gai»' as much as they lose by their position. 
They survey society, Os from the top of St. Paul’s, and, if they never 
hear phun truth from men, they see the best of everything, in eveiy 
kind, and' they see things so grouped and amassed as to infer easily the 
sum and genius, instead of tedious particularities. Their good beha¬ 
viour deserves, all its fame, and they have that simplicity, and tliat air 
of rejwso, whiclj are the finest ornament of greatness, 

^ “ The »pper classes have only births say the people here, and not 
thou^l;d. ^ Yes, but they have manners, and it is wonderful how much 
djalent runs into manners;—nowhere and never so much as in England. 
They the sepse of Superiority, the absence of all the ambitious 
effort'i^Moh disgusts the aspiring classes, a pure tone of thought 
dnd^^^^ing,'and'tbe..]power to command, among thein, other luxuries, 
the presence 'most ^complished, men in their festive meetings. 

^"Loyaltjtisiii^the English a sub-rdjgion. ^ They wear the laws as 
ornaments, and w^lk/by their faith in. their painted May-Fair, as if 
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amohg the forms of gods. The economist of 1855 who asks, Of what 
use are the Lords? inay learn of Franklin to ask, of what use is a 
haby? They have been a social church proper to inspire sentiments 
mutually honouring the lover and the loved. Politeness is the ritual 
of society, as prayers are of the Church; a school-of manners,, and a 

f entle blessing to the age in which it grew. It is'a romance adorning 
Inglish life with a larger horizon; a midway heaveui fulfilling to their 
sense their fairy talcs and poetry. This, just as far as the breeding of 
the nobleman, really nlade him brave, handsome, accomplished, and 
great-hearted.’* 

“ Of course, there is," says Mr. Emerson, another side to all 
the gorgeous show which the nobility make." Since their war¬ 
rior days were over, they*have “ grown fat and wanton." Pepys; 
Selwyn, and Moore, have left beliind them, at very cliiiferenji times 
of English history, materials to let us know what are of 

an aristocracy. Scandalmongers i)f the present day have, also, 
their store of anecdotes. Here, however, we think Mr. Emerson 
wrong in connecting, in any'espcciar manner, with an aristocracy, 
faults to be found in every sort of men whom the possession of 
accumulated wealth places in idleness. Young Americans making 
the grand tour have even a worse character for debauchery than 
young lords. Tlie charge of a certain liardness and exclusiveness, 
and absence of power to recognise any claims but those of birth 
and wealth, is, perhaps, more justly made. When Julia Grisi 
and Mario sang at tiie house of the Duke of Wellington, and 
otlier grandees, a cord was stretched between the singer the 
company. A man of art, who is also one- of the celebrities of 
wealth and fashion,^conf^-ssed to his friend, that he’ could not 
ent^' their liouses without being made to feel that they were great 
lords and he a low pleheijin." And, whatever the vices or the 
virtues of the aristocracy, Mr. Emer^pn thinks their days are 
numbered, and that the change has;i begun which must, in th^ 
end, sweep them away. We suppose it is s6,bat at any rate the 
change will operate very slowly; the loyalty of the English to 
their aristocracy is so great, the desire to have a counterpoise to 
the tyranny of mere wealth is so strong, the perception of the 
advantage of refinement in manners is so keen. Still, it fs very 
possible that a wilful blindness and selfishness "may hasten a 
catastrophe otherwise remote. The disasters of the Iasi war, auJ 
the extreme difficulty thrown in the way of“ merit by%n aristo- 
cratical system, have made men think differentiy from what they 
used to think; and still more, perhaps, the short-sighted jealousy 
which induced, during the last session, the Peers to propose t6 
sacrifice the public and the suitors in the courts of law, in order 
to retain a fictitious aiid empty dignity^or the Upper House, has 
given rise to a feeling, which, dthougli it might soon yield to a 
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maDifostation of a liberal and *conscientions anxiety for the 
public *welfare, »iay, if it findfe frebh fuel, be eaaily fanned into a 
flame. 

The chapter on ** Religion" is, perhaps, the best in the boolc. 
It has so|ne adnift|tble passages both of obsei-vation and criticism. 
It does not, indeed,- do justice to the Established Chtirch, but the 
Established Church has so many mouths to sing its praises, that 
we have much more to gain from seeing the manner in which its 
great deficiencies strike a foreigner, than from liearing what its 
friends can say for it. Mr. Emerson begins hy pointing out, that 
no national church con now, as it did once, emhvfloe tbo whole 
life and thought of a nation; the Established Church has become 
pn institution? with all the drawbacks as w’ell as the advantages 
incident to* a fixed type of thought:— 

“No people, at the present day, can be explained by their national 
religion. They do not feel responsible for it; it fit's far out'^ide of 
them. Their loyalty to truth, and their labour and expenditure re'.t 
on real foundations, and not on a natioAal church. And Enghsli fife, 
it is evident, docs not grow o\it of the Aihanasiau creed, or the 
Articles, or tiie Eucharist. It is with religion as with marriage- A 
youth marries in haste; afterwards, when his mind is opened to the 
reason of the conduct of life, he is askt^d what he thinks of the insti¬ 
tution of marriage, and of the right relations of the sexes ? ‘ I should 

have much to say,’ ho might reply, " if the question were open, but I 
have a wife and children, and all question is closed for me/ In the 
barbarous days of a nation some dnllus is formed or imported; altai'S 
are built, tithes are paid, priests ordained. The education and e\pen-' 
diture of the country take that direction, and whjjn wealth, reUno- 
ment, great* men, and ties to the world, gupervene, its prudent men 
say, why fight against Pate, or lift these absurdities which are now 
mountainous? Better find some niche or crevice in this monntam of 
stone which religious ages have qiiai’ried ahd carved, wherein to bestow 
yourself, than attempt anyft^g ridiculously and dangerously above 
^our strength, like removing it.” • 

Standing in front of Dundee Church, Mr. Emerson tells us, 
that he reflected on the noble work which the Church has done 
in Great Britain. “ There has been great power of sentiment at 
work in this, island of which these buildings are the proofs." The 
English Church has? he .perceives, many certificates to show of 
hunabL^ efibetive service in humanising the people, in cheering 
and r^^oHig maB? iheding, healing, and educating. It has the 
asal of mi confessors: the. noblest books, a sublime 

arQbitC0tn;¥% A xitiiied msiked by the same secular merits, nothing 
(^eap ok nusehaeeBiUe. He relates how, attending ^vine service 
at York Mi|i9tei!» ^ 'wa# struck by ^he manner in which the 
Church «i«oe the Bible has been read in the vernacular tongue, 
has acted as the ‘^ tartotand university of the people,” “.^It was 
strange to hear fhe*^retty pastoral of the betrothal of Rchecoa 
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nnd Isaac in the morning the world, read with circumstan¬ 
tiality in York Min&ter to the decorous English audience, just 
fresh from the Times newspaper and their wtne, and listening 
with all the devotion of national pride.”* 

Nor does Mr. Emerson fail to point out .that the English 
Church is dear to Englishmen. The national temperament 
deeply enjoys the unbroken order and tradition of its Church, 
the liturgy, ceremony, nrehiteoturc; the sober grace, the good 
company, the couuf^xion with the throne, and with histoiy which 
adorn it!” But, then, he sees what so many Englishmen see 
with grief and regret, that what is so fair should he so limited 


in its efficiency,—that a Church pre-eminently framed to suit an 
aristocracy has to accept all tho narrowness of range which this 
adaptation involves. We cuunot hut see he is holding up a truie 
maxim when he 

MJ J 


The religion of England is part tf good breeding. When you see 
on tlie continent the well-dressed Englishman come into his ambas¬ 
sador’s chaj>ul, and put Jiis “face for silent prayer into his smooth- 
brushed hat, one cannot help feeling how much national pride prays 
with him, and the religion of a gentleman. So far is he from attach¬ 
ing any meaning to the words, that he believes himself to have done 
almost the generous thing, and that it is very condescending in him. 
to pray to God. A great duke said, on the occasion of a victory, 
in the House of Lords, that he thought tho Almighty God had not 
been well uschI thei'n, and that it would become theu' magnanimity, 
after so great successes, to take order that a proper acknowledgment 
ho made. It is the church of the gentry; but it is not the church of 
the [»oor. The operatives do not own it, and gentlemen lately testified 
in the House of Commoivi that in their lives they never saw a poor 
mail in a ragged coat inside a church.” 


And the belief in the Church an institution, and the dotermi** 
nation to support it as a political saf*?guard of the upper classes, so 
thoroughly colour the thoughts and language of educated laymen 
in tins country, as to justify Mr. Emerson in saying, shortly 
al'terwards,— ^ 

4 

The English, in common perhaps with Cffiristondom in the nine¬ 
teenth century, do not respect power, but only performanoe; value 
ideas only for an economic result. Wellington est^ms a s^int only os 
far as he can be an army chaplain:—‘ Mr. Briscoll, by hfe admira1:3.e 
conduct and good sense, got the better of lilethodism, which h^d 
appeared among the soldiers', and once among the pfficers.’ *They vahie 
• a philosopher as they value an apothecary who brings bark or a drench; 
and inspiration is only some blowpipe, or k finer mechaniod aid. 

“ I saspect that there isdn an EnglkhnmnV brain a valve that nan 
be closed at pleasure, as an engineer shute olE steam. Tj^ most sensi¬ 
ble and well-informed men possess the power oi 4hidring just so far as 
the bishop in religious matters, and as the chaacellor of the exchequer 
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in polities, Tliey talk with courage ani logic, and show you magnifi¬ 
cent results, but the same men who have brought free trade or geology 
to their present sfeinding, look grave and lofty, and shut down their 
valve, as soon as the conversation appi’oaches the English church. 
After that, you talk with a box-turtle.” 

And \ve*maydo^ ^.ell to consider how much truth there is in the 
following denunciation ;~ 

But you must pay 6 >r conformity. All goea well aa long as you run 
with conformists. But you, who arc honest man in other particulars, 
know, that there is alive somewhere a man whose honesty reaches to 
this point al&o, that he shall not kneel to false gods, and on the day 
when you meet him, you sink into the class of counterieits. Besides, 
this succumbing has great penalties. If you take in a lie, you must 
feike in all that Jielongs to it. Ifngland accepts this ornamented 
national church, and it glazes the eyes, bloats the flesh, gives the voice 
a stertbrous clang, and clouds the understanding of the receivers.” 

And although Ins habitual fexaggeration is beginning to onri'y 
him away, we must allow that Mr. E^merson ia telling us a stem 
truth when he says,— 

Nature, to be sure, had her remedy. Religious persons are driven 
out of the Established Church into sects, which instantly rise to credit, 
and hold the Establishment in oheck. Nature has &haq)cr remedies 
also. The English, abhorring change in all things, abhomng it most 
in matters of religion, cling to the last rag of form, and ax-e dreadfully 
given to cant. . Tlxe English (and I wish itwerlj confined to them, but 
His a taint in the Anglo-Saxon blood in both hemispheres), the English 
and the AraericansHunt beyond all. other nations. The IHench relin- 
([uish all that .industry to them. What is so odious ts the polite hows 
to God hi our books and newspapers ? The pojvilar press is flagitious 
in the exact measure of its sanctimony, and the religion of the day is 
a theati'ical Sinai, where the thxmd^rs ar^ supplied by the proi^eity- 
man. The fanaticism and hyjxocrisy create satire. Euncli finds an 
inexhaustible material. DicK^ns writes novels on Exeter-llall hu¬ 
manity. Thackeray exposes the heartless high life. Natui’e reveng-es 
herself more summarily by the heathenism of the lower classes. Lord 
Shaftesbury calls the poor thieves together, and reads sermons to them, 
and they call it ‘ gas.’ George Borrow summons the Gipsies to hear 
his discourse on the Hebrews in Egypt, and reads to them the Apos¬ 
tles’ Creed in Rommany. * When I had concluded,’ he says, * I looked 
around me.^ ’The features of the assembly were twisted, and the eyes 
of all turned upon me with a frightful squint; not an individual pre¬ 
sent but squinted i thc^'genteel Pepa, the good-humoured Chicharona, 

Cosdaiifiti—all squinted; the Gipsy jodccy squinted worst of all.’ ” 

PrcuB '^all this Emerson draws the conclusion that the 
Church is much to b&<pitied. And, haying come to this conclu- 
hio% he it, his»/Wont is, strongjy and vehemently. “ Sho 
has uotliing left," he tells u^, “hut possession. If a bishop 
meets an intelligent gentleman, and reads fatal ititerrOgations in 
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his eye, he has no resource but to take -wine with him/* In 
another part of the chapter he says,—"The English Church, 
undermined by German criticism, has nothing left bi^t tradition, 
and was led logically back to Bomanisni. But that was an ele¬ 
ment which only hot heads could breathe; in view of the educated 
class, generally, it was not a fact to front the sun; and tho 
alienation of such men from the Church became complete/’ Now, 
if Mr. Emersor/ hatl stayed in England as many years as he 
stayed months, he M^ould have seen that the Englisli Church is a 
greater puzzle than he thought it. It oflei’s a broad mark 
for ridicule, and the shaft can scarcely go by it, witli its Articles 
contradicting its Liturgy, its sham Convocation, its grand spi¬ 
ritual language about •homely terrestiial facts, as when the 
Chapter prays to ho guided in*its choice of a bishop; and thed, 
as Mr. Emerson reverently expresses it, invariably finds*"that 
the dictates of the Holy Ghost agree with the recommendations 
of the Queen/' It seems woneferful that honest and learned 
men should hear to belong to such a Church, and yet the fact 
remains that tl)ey do. Mr. Emerson is quite wrong when he 
says that the alienation of educated men from the Church is 
complete. All Englishmen know to the contrary. There are 
to bo found, not only among the laity but among the clergy, 
men wlio have received as high an education, as liberal, deep, 
and various a training, as any men whatever,—Avho are per¬ 
fectly familiar with till that is valuable in Gorman criticism, who 
know all that the most modern science has to teach them, who 
inspire nil those *vbo know thorn with a conviction tlvat they 
would eat brea^J and drink water rather than speak or act a lie, 
and who yet adhere*zealously to the Church of England. It is 
tru"c that there arc not many such men: the mass of the clergy¬ 
men of the Clnuch of Ei/gland are as careless about truth for its 
own sake as any body of men in ^hb v^orld, but there are some 
such men, and they require to be accounted for. Every day, tdb, 
the Chui’ch is acquiring new strength; she builds new churches; 
she has set on foot at least one liMf of the new schools built in 
the last twenty years ? she perfects tlie system of her clerical dis¬ 
cipline. We cannot but recognise these facts as qualifying 
Emersons saying, — ^'Tho spirit that dwelt in-tlii's,Church has 
glided away to animate other activities; and they, w}» come to 
the old shrines, find apes and players rustling the old garments/’ 
The lamentable indifference to truth which infects ihe higher 
English clergy, and their advocates %imong the laity, is a great 
'pemUty paid by them and by all of us fori tbe aristocratical and 
institutional charaoter of the Church. The tone of good society, 
*ind the fear of sbeial consequences, eat ipto the heav^of theology. 
But ^tex all is said that can be said on this score, we must not 
speak as if the truth which, tho.most zealous honesty could search 
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out -were easy to anticipate. If by the Simple proeess of learning 
a little German, clergymen were sure to asc^tain Olrristianity 
to be-4 mere delusion, ■ fit at once tQ be conmgned -to the old 
clothes bag, we should “rpiite agree hi'all that Mr. Emerson 
teays. But, however strange, it is no less true tliat-tnany who 
have gone‘ through* all that peculation has to offer,’ Oome* very 
frequently-to a conclusion, that in Christianity they liave a satis¬ 
faction for the deepest wants of the human mind. Of course, 
their Oltristianity is something very different to that into 
which the traditions of the gentlemanly Anglican have got stereo¬ 
typed. We can easily imagine that the longing to be practical, 
not to be cut off from benefiting and li'ving with tlioir own gene¬ 
ration, haunts their minds, and mokes them soy to themselves, 
‘'If we wish to* enforce these perennial truths, which we believe 
will oatlost the present form of Christianity,—^if we wish to 
bring them home to the men of this present age, and to do some 
work before we die,—how can 'we do it better than by working 
thiougli theEnglishChurcli, which is so indeterminate in doctrine, 
and yet has so excellent a machinery for coiDTiinnicatiug helween 
■the teachers and the tauglit ? Those who do not feel that desire for 
what is practical, who are content to let others work while they 
think, stand aloof from any such compliance, and say that it is 
only their business to proclaim what they hold to be true, and 
to let the world go its own way. We will not decide wliether 
there is greater nobility and honesty in one course or the other. 
We see men whom, in other respects, we should think equally 
noble and honest, impelled in one or the other direction, rather 
by the presence or absence of a constitutional* love of action 
than by anything else. But quietly to ignore the whole possi¬ 
bility of men of the sincerest thought being found in tlie English 
Church, is a piece of- supeificioj a8sum|)tion, excusable only in a 
foreigner who makes a hasfy,visit to this country. 

Mr. Ettierson nexfe proceeds to speak of our literature, and 
Complains that the modem English, unlike their ancestors of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, shrink from general¬ 
ization. 'lie quotes the sentence of Batson as applicable to 
them. “ They do not look abroad witli universality, or they 
draw only tt bucketful at tjie foimtain of the First Philosophy for 
tbeir occasion, and do not go to the spring-head." “ They are," 
Mr. Einerfeon continues, “with difficulty ideal; they are the 
ffiiOst conditioned'men, as if, having, the best conditions, they 
could bring thdmsibhres to forfeit them.” We feel that there, 
i8<mili||i|?<anth-in thi^,v Germans generalize: the English 

caB^i&terpWft the'Gifeman mind." . I^e know that German phi¬ 
losophy iswidkiomed in England, ineinly djecause so very few 
Englishmen ate .formed by nature to understand it. Evei^ now 
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and then we come;acrofeHB a man wbo seems to have a sense of Uie 
yrmix 'Whioh Bacdn called the dry light, scorching 

and oflending nipst^ men'snatntes.”' But generally we 
acknowledge En^khmen to be, as compared with 'ifiermans, 
deficient in the widest philosophical power, Mr. Emerson looks 
for this^ the only source of literary excellence^ and* finding it 
wanting in Englishmen, passes over their literature as a brilliant 
failure. He acknowledges it to have all the minor merite con** 
sistont with the absence of tliis highest excellence. “ There is no 
end to the gi’aces and amenities, wit, sensibility, and erudition 
of the leju'ned class/'. But the artificial succour, ho continues, 
which marks all English fSorformance, appears in letters also; 
and he fears the same? fault lies in their science. ‘‘English 
science puts humanity to the door; it wants the conviction which 
is the test of genius.” “ It stands in strong contrast with Vhat of 
the Germans, those same Greeks wlio love analogy, and by 
moans of their height of view preserve their eutliusiasm and 
tliiuk for Europe.” • 

Ear bo it from any Englishman of the present day to deny that 
the English literature of the sixteejith and seventeenth centuries 
had a native boldness and force, a width of grasp and a depth of 
feeling which is only rarely rivalled in our own times. We should 
also be the first to acknowledge hoAvfar more truthful the tone of 
German thought is, how much more it attempts to embrace than 
what wc are accustqmed to in England. But then, if we acknow¬ 
ledge this, let us say something on the other .-side. Bacon and 
the men cvf his day lived in an age which oarxuot come t^^ice to a 
nation—the agfj between^ the times of darkness (if.we please to 
speak of darl^ness o*nly by the standard of the intellect), of faith 
and love, and the times which, now are, when reverence has .died 
away, and facts are all in*all. In that twilight great things were 
done in statesmanship, in literature^ m science, and in art. But 
the greatness that was then visible was a greatness that contained 
the seeds of its o^vq decay. The English mind did not^ Mr. 
Emerson seems to think, degenerate when it embraced the aystera 
of Locke; it merely followed the inevitable road on which it had 
entered. We cannot in these days think grandly, because we 
wish, above all things, to think clearly. Certainly the love of 
creornessand of intelligible results has in a curious mtoner made 
ns suspicious of truth which we cannot instantly formularizo, 
and we own that we are in a great measure preserve from to 
, overwhelming poverty and narrowness of thought by the deep 
<lraught3 we can drink from the abundant; wells of Oeman lite¬ 
rature. But our anxiety tp have practical demonstrable truths 
•at least keeps us from a Jiuiidred delusions which^wearing the 
mask of sublimity, are infinitely more corrupting in their hollow- 
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ness and imbecility, than a lifelong study of Paley and Penthnm. 
We con, at any rate, say that the English do not oast awoy their 
time on vague spiritual ajialogios, schemes of grandiloquent tran¬ 
scendentalism, and the inanities of spirit-rapping. We wish wo 
could be more siif(5 what is the point of view from which Mr. 
Emerson criticises us. To estimate the value of fault-finding, we 
must know the standard of excellence by which performance is 
judged. Mr. Emerson does not tell us exncriy what his standard 
is, hut wc can make some guess at it when we see on what persons 
he bestows his praise. Most English readers will be surprised 
to hear that the only exception Mr. Emerson can find to, the want 
of greatness iii modern English writers; is to ho discovered in the 
works of an author whose very name ninety-nine in a hundred 
will hear for the first time. Th6&e who are acquainted with it 
will know it ns the name of the translator of several works oi 
Swedenborg, and the author of a book bearing the mysterious 
title, “The Human Body, and its Connexion with Man,” The 
following is the description of the one only writer who has been 
found faithful by Mr. Emerson in the fallen hierarchy of English 
literature:— 

“ Wilkinson, the editor of Swedenborg, the annotator of Fourier, and 
the champion of Hahnemann, has brought to metaphysics and to phy¬ 
siology a native vigour, with a catholic perception of relations, equal 
to the highest attempts, and a rhetoric like the^annoury of the invin¬ 
cible knights of old. There is in the action of his mind a long Atlantic 
roll not known except in tleepost waters, and only lacking what ought 
to accompany .such powers, a manifest centrality... If his mind does not 
rest in immovable biases, perhaps tlie orbit is larger, Und the return is 
Dot^yet: but a master sliould inspire a cofifidenCe that he will adhere 
to his convictions, and give his present studies always the same high 
plac^.’* 

We need not linger any ‘fy^rther over a book of which we have 
already noticed thg leading features. With all its faults of exag¬ 
geration and indefinite aim, it is a book w_e most heartily wel¬ 
come, glad to read ourselves in a picture drawn by k skilful 
artist, and still more ghul to have so much friendliness and 
generosity displayed towards us by an American. It is a book 
which will, feel sure, do good on botlt sides of the Atlantic, 
and tend tp promote that cordial understanding between nil sec¬ 
tions of tlie Anglo-Saxon race on which, in these days of des¬ 
potism an^ confusion, the welfare of n p-nkind so largely depends. 
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THEOLOGr AND PHILOSOPHY. 

W E caa very much recommend a work of Dr. Schwarz^ of Halle to 
those who. wish, in a reasonable compass, to obtain a clear view 
of the theological movements in Germany for the last twenty years. 
Perfectly dispassionate, Dr. Schwarz lays before his readers, with ad- 
mii’ablc clearness and impartiality, the effects upon old-fashioned faiths, 
at the commencement of that period, of the publication of,the “ Lebeh 
Jesu,” and the recent resuscitation of dry theologies, under the shelter 
of political and pietistic projects of Church Union. Some temporary 
success may attend the new Lutheraiism and evangelical and Lutheran 
combinations; the course of controversy may have passed off from some 
of the questions to wliicli the \^rk of Strauss was immediately addressed; 
his mythical hypothesis may fail in meeting all the phenonunia of the 
evangelical histories; and 1 legelian rehabilitations of an ideal in the place 
of an actual Christ, with theories of a culminating manifestation of 
God in man, in the person of Jesus, may be unsatisfying, as no doubt 
they are, to the matter-of-fact English mind. But, however this may 
be, the critique of Straxiss made an epoch, and gav^e an impulse to the 
minute examination of the early .Christian records, canonical and 
uucanonical, which will leave ]>ermanent effects. A season of weari¬ 
ness and exhaustion has now partially overtaken the energies of the 
critical spirit; jjnd fho necessity’-, real or supposed, for a concrete 
belief, and for the foijms of* a cult, to satisfy the religious sentiment 
of ^hc inassesj.may suspend for awhile the popularizing the inevitable 
conclusions of biblical investigations. But the biblical student'will 
never again stand where ho* stood twenty years since. 

It has indeed been repeated in this •country, by those who have 
echoed from abroad the shouts of a controversial battle which they 
have not ^understood, that Strauss’s failure is now acknowledged by 
the learned men of his own country. The extent to which this is 
really and the cxieut to which it is false; would be made very 
plain by the perusal of the work of Dr. Schwarz. 

Although the appearance of Strauss*s “Life of Jesus” may be con¬ 
sidered as making an ^och in biblical investigation, and yay well Ijo 
taken, as it is by Dr. Schwarz, for a starting-point in a review of the 
theology of the present generation, it was itsetfimmediately occasioned 
by the failure of Paulas and- the rationalistic schqol to acc<Aint for the 
miraculous historie.s of the New Testament on natural grounds. 
Where we will observe in passing, for the'consideration of ^hose who 
■ .. ■ ■.' ■■■ ,, 1 , ,.. —■ ■ ■. — 

• ^ V Zur Geschichte der heuestai Theologie.*’ Von Karl Schwaif, ausserorient- 
Uohena Professor der TKeologie zu Halle, Leipzig. 
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znAintam the literal truth in all points of those histories^ that if Strauss 
has failed in his turn, in whole or in part, to account by his mythical 
Messianic theory, for the supernatural clothing with which the person 
of Chiist is invested in the Gospels^ the inst^et which recoils from 
many of the particulars so recorded, is not satisfied by the acknowledg¬ 
ment of that failure. cSo likewise in* another branch of the investigation. 
From very early tuneS it has been endfavoured to reconcile the dillci'- 
ences in the narrattves of the evangelists by means of haimonies. 
** Haimonistic,” to adopt the term from our German friends, is 
rationalism of a timid and feeble kind. Yef> its successive failures in 
the attempt to solve the difficulties to which it has been applied, does 
not diminish the difficulties'thoxnsdves; it leaves them precisely where 
they were. If the presence of the Messianic idea to the minds of the 
narrators would not account for all the wonders which are related in 
tho Gospels, the solution was yet to .seek—and others have sovight for 
a solutjon, and have failed, as Strauss did, and for the same reason; 
because they have sought to account for too much upon one principle. 
In this case, the sum total and* mass of literary product, to which 
criticism is to he applied, is too hetcrogenoons to be cleared by the 
application of one canon, to be analysed Und distributed by one agent. 
!Neither naturalism, nor myth, nor the tendency theory, will, separately, 
account for all the wonders and contradictions in the Gospels; but 
each will account for some; as yet, it may be acknowledged, there is no 
hypothesis, nor combination of hypotheses, sufficient to meet all the 
phenomena there presented to us, 

Nevertheless, considerable continuing effects have remained from 
the Strauasian criticism of the Gospels, First, a'negative conclufeion— 
that it is not possible to coiifetruct, byway of a harmony, an‘authentic 
narrative out of the Gospels, as wo now have them—that is, so as to 
use up the wtole, or the chief part of their materiel. Secondly, an 
effect of impulse given to critical ini^uiry in thif subject-matter; for 
the investig^ions of the whole Tubingen school, and of many others 
who differ, more or less, both from Strauss, and also from Dr. Baur, may 
he said to have been occasioned by the movement which issued from 
tbe wmis of the former. Ani^^hose in this country, to whom we have 
above ellnded, as triumphing in the failure imputed to Strauss by the 
more advanced critics who have succeeded him, woidd be little inclined 
to accept the views proposed in their turn by many who have opposed 
his s^iecifio eonclusioris. A recent work of one of the ablest and earliest 
of his critics, we shall have occasion to notice below. 

It is remarkablp that the two men, Hegel and Schleiormaeher, who 
hfive excrcif^ the deepest infiuence on the philosojSiy and theology 
of their g^zeration in Germany, and who stood contemporaneously in 
the first rank in TJmverdity of Berlin, should have been in all things 
sor unlik€M*«they noveiF’ touched except to repel each other:*’ and 
togetbffl^"With this: iremcmhrfince, that Strauss, who in hio turn has 
ocbasiei:^ so great af movement, should have been the cpmbined pro¬ 
duct id these so dissimSar minds. StiU further,—^that which he 
derived from^ach master, he shaped and epiploycd in an opposite dirco-t 
twm to the pOTicultr tendency of each; and though he was a djisciplo 
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of Hegel’s, he imbibed &om him no eonservatism \ though ho had eat 
at the feet of ^chleieirmaehQ];, he boriovred from, turn- no warmth. In 
the yewr X831, Strausa went from Tubingen to Berlin, principally to 
hear Schiriermadier’t* lectures on the “Ltfe of Jeeus,” which were 
distinguished by a si^ciently destructive sceptioiaqi, and by a remark¬ 
able powci" of critical combination. These lectures suggested the form 
of one of his great works. But when, that work appeared in 1835, 
the author was‘alike disowned both by the school of Hegel, and of 
Schleicrmacher; although it evidently owed to the former the doctrine 
of Immanence, shown in its repudiation of miracles, and in its Con¬ 
struction of an ideal Christ; to the latter, its acute and elaborate ' 
criticism of the Gospel lustories, Hegel himself had not broken with 
orthodoxy, and had expressed himself obscurely respecting tlie historical 
person of Christ. Straus.^ saw, that the philosophical doctrine of a 
divine manifestation in all ilie phenomena of the universe w^as not 
reconcilable with the theologicid creed which held the union gf two 
distinct natures in the one person of the Redeemer; for even the 
development of a communicatio idiomatum,” implied too sharp an 
original antithesis. In another respect, he showed himself a disciple 
of that Hegel, who observed contemptuously concerning Schleier- 
niachcr’s theory, which resolved the religious sentiment into a feeling 
of dependence—“ tlien must the dog be the most religious of animals.” 
For when Strauss was charged with desecrating that which was holy 
by his unsparing criticism, he retorted coldly, “ that philosophy in its 
inquiries knows nothing of tlie holy, only of the time.” Strauss, no 
doubt, owed much to others, as wcU as to Hegel and Schleiermacher. 
For instance, many of' the details of his criticisms are suggested by 
the WoUcnbuttel Fragtnenls of lleimarus; but we must pass onto 
notice some of the controversial works directed against his viows. 

Tholuck may# be laken as the representative of the orthodox 
opposition. Now in# conducting his opposition, his concessions are 
very impoi*tant. He was constrained to modify the current definition 
of miracle, and to describe it as an event altogether at variance with tha 
course of'iuiture as ohservathy us, and winch has a reliyious origin and 
purpose The supernatural, tliercforeVin fact, disappem, being coi^- 
prehended within the universal course ofnature*objectively taken, from 
which it is^only an apparent deviation. Also in sifting the evidence for 
miracle, if the purpose of an alleged miracle is to be talcen into 
accoimt, who is to be judge of the sufficiency of the nodus ? On the 
subject, likewise, of insphation Tholuck concedes, that the Scripture 
contains both a “kernel” and a “shell,” and teaches, that as to the 
shell—the historical, geographical, olironoh^cal ircun^v^rk, erroip 
may co-esiet witti truth in essentials. Here again, wha m to be tha 
judge of what the essentials are, to say nothing of the-hvterpretatioji. 
of Scriptures ambiguous even upon essentials S !(^olemically, Tholu<^ 
#had a greater advantage in combating the mythic theory, upon the 
grounds inconsiderately taken up by Strausft with respect to tho 
Gospel of St/Luke. For ^tri^uss acl^owledged that Go8i>el for the 
genuine work of a disciple pi the Apostles. As to ^ich Tholuck 
urged jvith force, thut^ in that case, there was no room for tho forma- 
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iion of myth; that we were at once brought within the r(^on of 
history. The event has since been to carry tlie critical inquiry into 
the genuineness and historical credibility of the Gospel narratives much 
further than Strauss bad carried it, and materially to shift the position 
which Tholuck thija assailed. Another able opponent, representative 
of the school of Sehioiermacher, appeared in the person of Neandor, 
whose Life of Jesus (1837) leaves the main questions at issue in the 
vagueness and compromise which are characteristic, >yith all his merits, 
of the writings of that distfaiguished person ^and of the “ Gefulils- 
theologie” generally. He reduces considerably the JwZiof the super¬ 
natural element in the Gospels, and refers the residue to the powers of 
a higher spiritual life initiated by the coming of Christ. Ullmaii is 
more close and logical, but he admits the presence of mythical traits 
in the Evangelical histories. He assaults, however, vigorously the 
substitution of the ideal Christ for eihe personal, and of the divinlfied 
collective humanity for tlie orthodox God-man. An individual per¬ 
sonality must be supi>osed as the central force which has gp,thered 
together the Christian Church, a'personality not as one atom among 
many, but as superior, original, and indi'peudent. It is to be noticed, 
that Ullman argues from the effect to the cause, from the exi.stciice of 
the Church to the personal history of the Founder, from the subjective 
belief of the disciples, especially ol Paul, to the objective reality of that 
which they believed. The genuine Apostolical Epistles thus become 
the foundation documents of tlie hi&tory of Christ, instead of the four 
Gospels and the Acts. 

Even these examples arc sufficient to show, that many of the views 
of Strauss may be argued to be, and even shown to be untenable, 
without either Te-establishing orthodoxy, or being driven to the ratio¬ 
nalism of Paulus, But tl\e impulse given to the critical examination 
of the primitive Christian literature has not yct’vun its course or pro¬ 
duced all its results. Dr. Baur of Tubingen bad already, in 1S31, 
embarked in the investigation of early Christianity, but Iiis principal 
works appeared in the period from 1845 to 1851—^liis “Apostle Paul;’* 
the “Critical Inquiries concernil^g the Canonical Gospels;” “Of the 
Gospd of Mark, with an Appendix concerning the Gospel of Marcion 
and the‘^History of the Christian Church in the Three First Cen¬ 
turies.” We can only mention the names of Baur’s imnvediate dis¬ 
ciples, Schwegler and Zeller, eminent critical historians of the A posto- 
lical and post-Apostolical periods; of Kostlin ajnd Hilgenfeld, of Nitsch 
and Volkmar, all engaged, with many more, in illustrating tlie Chris¬ 
tian Originek’’. Many points of divergence and difference distinguisli 
tjxesc able men from each otlier; but there has thus been pro¬ 

duced an immense literature, whicli orthodoxy can as little digest as it 
can the wOrics of Strauss; and Baur, Ewald, Weisse, whatever their 
mutual cototeoversieg, are as unpalatable to it as is the great heretic 
hixnself. y*' ^ ^ 

'There j^^^howev^, another method more hopeful for the triumph of 
orthodojcjfr*"^!^® method pursued by the.“ (Confessional*’ parties. Some 
yeara iSnoe % remarkable wntrast mighl^ be noticed between England 
and Germany in the following i^articulars. In England the mo,st per- 
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feet liberty has lon^ bisen et^oyed by the smallest sect, or the meanest 
individual, for holding and propag^ing his relimoud views, without 
detriment to his civft rights i Wt no theological chairs exist untram* 
melled by confessions, m whi^ a free thecl^y can pnnme its inquiries. 
In Germany, on the other hand, full civil rights |md the capacity for 
public employment are only accorded to cei^itt privileged fonhs of 
religion, and to this day, in Prussia, tbe Baptist commumon is one of 
the excluded see^. But the occupation of a professorial chair seemed, 
till recently, to oestovr the fullest liberty of speech and print. A, pro^ 
fessor might propound any views, however heterodox, relatively to the 
Confessions. We cannot now stay to point out at large the evils in 
England and Scotland of the subordination of the Theological chairs 
in the national Universities to the local-Churches. But our present 
object is to invite attention to the policy of the reactionary parties in 
Germany, which is, not to combat the critical spirit by open, contro¬ 
versy, but to stifle its expression by subjugating the Theological 
faculty, as it is subjected in this country, to a particular Church order, 
hTeither the State Church of Prussis#, especially the party of Stahl, nor 
the new-Lutheraniam, would concede any /resh liberty to the private 
individual, but would withdrjfw all liberty from the professor. 

This new-Luthcranism of which we speak, and to which we must 
now confine what we have to say, is making its efforts principally in 
those States in which the union of the Confessions has not been re¬ 
ceived—that is, in Hanover, Mecklenburg, Saxony, and Bavai'ia. In 
the former State the pastors of the-Conference (Stader Kirchencou- 
f(*renz) demanded, in the autumn of 1853, tlie removal of the crying 
scandal (das schreiendo Missverhaltniss) occasioned by the relation of 
the theological professors of the national University to tho Uutheran 
Confession, roferrirgj^wlthout any sense of the aiiaehronistn, or any 
feeling of shamo, to Of precedent of the sixteenth century, \vhci\ the 
crypto-Calvinist proEessors in Wittenberg wore expelled with inflexible 
se'U^rity by the Luthsirans. In Gottingen the professors of the theolo¬ 
gical faculty have hitherto paade a successful resistance to the assaults 
of the Lutheran pastors headed by Dr. P^tri. They have appealed to the 
statutes of the University under which ^eir Professoriate is oonstjtutcri; 
they have urged the services rendered to Protestantism in former 
generations by tho freedom of their faculty; and have maintained, 
that its true design is not to be a more organ for the delivery of a 
traditional instruction,’but to become a fermenting power, adequate, in 
progress of time, to change the form of the teaching of the* Church 
itself. It will readily be understood that the moderji high Lutherans, 
of whom Dr. Vilmar, in Hesse, may be taken ns a represej^tative, cor¬ 
respond very closely with the extreme ecclesiastical party in this 
•country ; maintaining the divine constitution of the priesthood with an 
authoritative power of teaching, of mediation, ofabsolutioift ; insisting 
I on a mysterious communication of grace in the Sacraments, and 
coquetting, yioreover, with the Church' which holds all the 

Christian veritiCiB, ** und PZiir welches wir pro- 

<jkestiren.’’ Dr. of l^eiprig Carries thk sympath]| very far, but 

Leo to such a poiflt to provok«^ the inqmry, wbat cap-xetain him 

£Vol. LXVI, No. eXXX.]—Navf Smies, Vol. X. No. II. M M 
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from tho Ctardi for wftich he- showe such deep predilection. Dr. 
S^wm mgg^tsSf it toay be mmg to er that whea once 

ivithin ^rat pale, there w<!f^ ba nO' mesa and stout utterance 
allowed; that th&i Churolb can reduce to the bravest and 

most outepoken; > titat^ chaina ^ too etringeut^ ^en for its slave to 
make a noise in the by timm. Eut^^hvt issuing in 

opposite extremes of the theological agxtatxox^ of the last twenty 
years, Ludw% Feuerbach and Hemrioh Leo I And ai^‘there any hopes 
for the future theology of Germany, any reasonable hopes of a satisfy¬ 
ing issao to the struggles of mighty intellects and the deep stirrings 
of warm hearts ? ' Such a theology of the future our present author 
trusts shall be founded—first, upon a speculation of the universe which 
shall exclude the supposition of irregularity and interference; secondly, 
upon an historical basis which shall ignore none of the acfnal pheno¬ 
mena which Christianity has presented from its commencement—^the 
canonieal Scriptures falling into their place as evidence of a porHon of 
tliis history; thirdly, upon a deepening of the moral sense,^which shall 
become both a test of true doctl'ino and the soturcc of a real spiritual 
life. 

Dr. Ch. H. Weisse^ had contemplated,'even before the appearance of 
tire work of Strauss, the undertaking a criticism of the Gospel His¬ 
tories, in the direction of showing the impossibility of harmonizing 
them. In his work published in 1838, “ The Gospel History, Criti¬ 
cally and Philosophically Treated,” he endeavoured also, in opposition 
to Strauss, to ascertain the genuine fact-basis of that histoiy, which 
ha thought to discover in the Gospel of St. Mark, as the original 
Evangelist. In tlio treatment, however, of this Evangelist, lie by no 
means mamtaii^s the authenticity of his narrative according to the 
letter. •For the mi^’aculous portions of it are resolved by him into 
misunderstandings, literary decorations, parables, magnetism; and he 
admits in explanation of parts of the other ^spols/df not myth, allegory, 
lu his Discourses on the Future of the Evangvlical Church ” (1845^, 
he *idcavours also to clear the heart-principle of Christianity from the 
dogmatism and tradition whfch overlay it; and by simplifying the 
Ghristiafi: creed, to win back tp the Christian fold many wlio arc now 
repelled from it. He considers the kernel of tjic Christian doctrine to 
be contained in such a modihed creed as the following ^ 


“ I believe in the heavenly Father, the Almighty Creator of this world, whom 
the Son of Man has preached to me. I believe in*the Son of Man, through 
whom the teavejdj leather has ap^inted and called me and all my brethren to 
his ohildreei'k* Lbelieve in the Kingdom of Heaven, in which the heavenly 
j^atfaer in eTeriaatiu^'iifa and happy Mowbhip all isis^dhdldren, who 

are rodeemedji^ the odrruption of sin by tlin suffering of the Son of Man and 
^ mutual l&ve^ and, with the Son of Man, are riswi again.”— 

oweiived even in auch a bnutda as thh^ there are 
i, traditional sense, require io be defined 
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' In ihzen ge^^urwur^en Sbdium*” ‘Von I>r. Cb. 

^ Weisses 
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afrosla, in tUe doia^ of which th6 cotaprehen»o*i proposed to he effected 
hy it will be imperilled. But upon this poiatwe caunot how stay, nor 
notieo a portion of a work reoentty- put f&rth by Br. W^so, oh “ The 
Philosophy of Christianity,*His last work in ©onnexiota with our 
immediate subject k on the present state of the'^G-ospel Question.** 
it appeared substantially in the form of three ai^tes in thfe ^ Protest- 
aiitifaeho Kirehen Zeitung/* as a critique on Ewald's History of 
Christ.” ’ We d<\not purpose to foUoW Dr. Weisse into the niore 
directly controversial part of bis essay, but to draw attention to his 
view concerning the origin of the fourth Gospel. The different footing 
on which the tliree synoptics and the fourth Gospel stand, was not, as 
we have intimated, sufBciehtly noticed by Strauss, who dealt rather 
with the traditional history of Christ in its concrete form, as made up 
by a harmonizing patchwdrk out of all four Gospels, than with th^ 
separate documents critically appreciated. The discrepancy between 
tlie three iirst and the fourth has since been brought out distinctly, 
and the tendency of recent criticism has been, on the whole, to throw 
the composition of tlie fourth as low flown as the middle of the second 
century. On this point Or. Ilase, in his “Tiibinger Schule,” and Dr. 
Weisse, are at issue with Dr. Baixr and his followers; and we beg again 
to impress upon the bibliolatrous party in tills country, that the in¬ 
quiries from which they shrink are not at an end, because the theories of 
Strauss have proved inadequate, or his criticisms incomplete. The 
opinion of Dr. Hase is, that the Gospel was the genuine production of 
the J\postlo in an advanced age. Dr. Weisse, not dilTei’ing much as to 
its approximative date, considers it to have been composed by a disciple 
of Jolm’s, wlio recorded, amplified, and embellished his discourses. 
Tlie words of Christ himself thus pass first througii the mind of the 
Apostle, and then through that of his disciple ; which is just as if, not 
Pluto, but a scholar of*Plato’s liad communicated to us the conversa¬ 
tions of Socrates. lt»is pro&ably true, even of tho tliree first Gospels, 
that they are, taken as wholes, of independent origin. For in some 
cases it is not conceivable, when no peculiar “tendency ” can be sup¬ 
posed, tliat the compiler of one Gospel should have contradicted an¬ 
other, if ho had it before him in its entirety; for instance*, ttiSttwith 
reference to the one or two demoniacs and one or two bfind men, Mark 
should have intentionally diminished upon Matthew, or Matthew wil¬ 
fully exaggerated upon Mark. But the independence of the fourth 
Gospel upon the other Ihree is yet more apparent; and so great is 
this independence, as not to be adequately accounted for by “ tendency’* 
and pmpostt of the Gospels, though thorp be such ^ but it must be 
referred also, at lesst in part, to the isolation of the eomp^tsor* Tet 
this isolation from a knowledge of the other Gospels could not have 
been the oa^ very low down in the second century* bfov, thinks Dri 
Weissc, cmdd the Gospel of John have foimd if it had been 

«so long unknown to the rest of Cbkcb. T'o Ihia consider$i- 
tion ho appears to us to give tpo mt^b weight, frisa. it such a date, 

coming from the East to Eomo, it would e^ly hayc become material 
in the fusion of doctrine^out Q^Jewisb? Greek| and Alexandrian elemexxts 
which ^as there going on. 
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. The key, however, of Dr. Weisde’s coDcIuairas respecting the fourth 
Gospel, is to he ibund in, its retetion 'to the first and undoubtedly 
genuine Epistle of the Ap 9 stle, The inquiry, when justly described, is 
not whether the Ghsspel be a genuine representation of John, but bow 
much, what portion of it ia probably so. Now the striking similarity 
of style, tone, and^sfthjoct matter between the Gospel and the Epistle, 
is seen principally in the prologue fmd in the discourses which are put 
in the mouth, of Christ, When the Master is the interlocutor in the 
Gospel, he speaks as the disciple does in the Epistle^ That the Sy¬ 
noptics deliver frequently the very words, or nearly so, of Christ him¬ 
self, has been forcibly urged, from their greater independent agreement 
in their relation of his discourses, than in their narrative of events. 
But it is not possible, that one should have spoken as ho speaks in the 
Synoptics, and also as he speaks in the fodrth Gospel, and that three 
compilers of memoirs should have handed down exclusively the one 
kind 8f discourses and one exclusively the other. But if the similarit \ 
between the Epistle of John and the didactic parts of the Gospol might 
even vindicate the authorship of fbosc parts to the Apostle himself, the 
narrative portions do not present the ssyne resemblance. And this 
not only because, from the nature of the ease, there is no narrative in 
the Epistle. But that distinctly holds true with respect to this un¬ 
doubted Apostolical epistle which true also of the undoubted Epi^th'S 
of Paul, with slight apparent exceptions, that there is no reference 
therein to the miraculous or supernatural, though there is to the spi¬ 
ritual and super-sensible. The extra-natural portions, therefore, of the 
Gospel may reasonably be adjudged. Dr. Weisse piaintains, to tlie scholar 
and not to the Apostle himself. There i^ toomvehtobe urged both for 
and against this fiartieular view of this learned person to be embraced 
liere; but tlio whole of his argumentation on this subject is deserving 
of the careful consideration of Biblical critics, knd so*iilso is his chapter 
on' the origm of the Synoptics, in which he undertekes to limit the exces¬ 
sive application by Dr. Baur of his canon of ‘Hehdency ” (Ten- 
denzkritik). 

We should not have omitted, to mention expressly, that the followers 
6f Schlciermacher® arc combinAl with the representatives of a still more 
Kbcral ^d speculative theology, to resist the Confessioiialism which 
has developed itself in the Prussian state-clvurch order.' And Dr. 
Sydow, in issuing another volume of the posthumous works of Schleier- 
macher, expresses a hope, that he who edified and enlightened a former 
gnd better generation, may yet again thus speak comfottingly to true 
EvangelicaFspxrlte in Aaya of difficulty and trial. The present volume 
tonsiete parts; the first, containing twelve sermons on the 

Acts of the‘second, nine sermons on texts from St. 

^fatthev^phe th^, thirty discourses on the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians. J|$ey were ^^iver^ in the period from 1820 to 1828; and 
breatli^'iA 4^^ e^}0O*3^%iou6 feeling, aiming to bring out especially 
the reiativo true disciple of O&ist, 

. ... . . - - --- , 

*'l^<*'yriedri<&‘8c4itelera>i(«!her*fiI*ifceTarist!her^achla3s.” Predigten, 6t«rBandi 
1656 . ' ' 
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The foregoing observations bave no reference to a work by Dr. 
Bear^,* which had not come to hand when they were penned, but 
which also deals with some of the results of the Stoaussian criticism, 
of which wo have been speaking. In some f»arts, indeed, of this work, 
tho author is faudy open to the imputation of repudiating Strauss^ and 
making a scapegoat of him, at the same time that he avails himself 
of conclusions to which he has led directly or indirectly. And he can 
scarcely be thought consistent in describing the “Lebon Jesu’’ as 
fei^ d"artifice^ scarcely Anything more than a display of pantheistic 
pyrotechnics,” “ with plenty of powder and few halls,” (vol. ii, p, 3;) 
and 3 ^et acknowledging that his " searching and destructive criticisms 
rendered no inferior 'service ih demolishing the unsoriptural, irrational, 
and unbelief-creating theory pf plenary inspiration.”— Jb, p. 6, 

But if, here and there, wfe meet with a flippant expression like that, 
juht now quoted, such is not the general tone of the book, which 
<|uitc worthy of its serious purj)Ose. It is designetl to meet prevalent 
(lifliculties, and “ to conciliate minds alienated from tho outer Church 


of Christand some irregularity ifl tho distrihutiou of its parts is 
accounted for by tlie necessity under which.the author felt himself, of 
following the course taken by the doubts of another mind. The 
central idea of the work is, that the ultimate religious appeal is to the 
witness of man’s own spirit, and that not only dogma and ecclesiastical 
authority'', but the records of Scripture itself, are to be brought to this 


test. And— 


" If RcvcLition for its clearness and its amount depends on the capacity of 
man, ilieu revelation is prpgrcssive, for human abihiy gro\vs both in the iudi- 
^vidutil aiul llip species. -.Consequently, more and less can bi picdicated^ of 
revelation. 'I'lio less will precede, the more will l'ollow.”“:*Vor, i. p. 209. 

Thi.s progression is cAservable throughout the Bible itself, composed 
as it it) by man}” authors of varied opportunities and insight; and not 
only^so, but as ^tho history of the world, which is God’s work, is con¬ 
tinually expanding, so also is the revelation of his nature. But when 
we come to apply the test Of the inward witness in individual cases, 
we do not find that it leads to a perfect}y*satisfaotory result; at least, 
its chief value is negative. That is, ir we fir^d anything taught ot 
recorded of God at which our moral sense recoils, we may be sure that 
such is no true revelation of him; yet others in a different state of 
moral culture, or who d<xnot, out of superstition, permit themselves to 
exercise their moral judgment, may not find anjrthing incongruous with 
their conceptions of tho Supreme Being in the same statementy,' Thus'* 
the representatioh of God as subject to wrath, and ad requiring to be 
appeased—^as being appeased by the suffering of the inndocfct instead 
of the guilty, is repelled by the moral sense of •many an unworthy 
description of him; while others do not even vdRturo to ^unfold td 
ihemselves distinctly all Which is involved in the terms of such a state- 
Veut, and so, accept or rather th|tfk to> of approve it. . 

' ^ “ Letters on the Grounds and Objects of Religious Knowledge; addressed to 
s Young Man in a State of By John. R, Beard,DVD* London: 

'Whitfiold. Hanchoatcr } V^ohnsoiv 78^6^ 
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JTlie inq>rov«d moral songe is, however, tlie real and proper test of 
the truth’' and cqpgruify of Scriptui^^ and other representations of 
(Jod as a Horal even ihox^h in^^EGme persons it may not be so 

educated or refitted as> to tie as yet a sufficient tost i just as in matters 
of art and taste, the ultimate appeal is not to the nUes and traditions 
of schools; but to' ttie cultivate SBSthetic sense, notwithstanding in 
certaui in^viduals, and for a time, this sense may be so rude as to be 
incapable of appreciating the truly beautiful. And Jbestdes the appeal 
to the moral sense, respecting that which puriforttf to be a revelation 
of the moral dealings of the Supreme Bmng, there must also be an 
appeal to the intellectual judgment concerning those declarations 
which profess to make known what he is and what he d(y»s, a*^ facts. 
That is to say, nothing can be held to b© true of God^s Being or of 
his acts, which presents to the intellect aiiT inconceivableness or a self- 
feontradiction. This tost is likewise a negative one, and a fluctuating 
one; fve cannot be sure that all which passes muster witli a given 
intelleot must be true, but all which olfonds the enlightene<l intellect 
must be false. There are intolll;cts which would not be sensitive to 


the contradiction, if God*were declared to them, upon authority, 
to recal the past, or to make two and two equal to five, or to cause 
two bulks to occupy the same space at once. There are many more 
who do not take pains to clear up the terms of a miraculous account, 
so as to define precisely what is -intended to be narrated; and they 
accept in vagueness that which, if enunciated with precision, they 
must r^eet. 

Dr. Beard has some excellent observations on the subject of miracles, 
yet without, as it seems to us, applying the of the intellectual 
judgment with* sufficient sharpness; and his particular theory explana¬ 
tory of the New Testament miracles will, we tJiin]^, prove altogetiior 
inadequate. In this, in other poHions of his w<yrk, there is much 
vigour and freedom, not sufficient closeness; hisHjhapter on miracles is 
■ certainly not satisfying, yet it shows animmense advanced upon the Daley 
and ‘^Evidences’* treatment of the same rubjcct. The youn^ sccj)tic, 
for whose behoof Dr. Beard ijqm^ses his work, finds the miracles of 
tjie New Testament his great difficulty. “He could almost avow 
Christianity, but for the miracles “ a feeling shared by many rcli- 
fi^us nmn,”/*of deep and earnest thought;” “of devout and loving 
hearts;*’whom Dr. Beard would not willingly see driven from the 
precipete of Christianity. He argues with^great force against the 
curr^li Sednitimi of a miracle, as involving an error no less strange 
th^ that xhen pliould think *to see God ip n breach of his 

own shows us God. -But in mirade we arb bidden to 

see ^od in the^breach of law,” “If then w© give up law, we lose 
God.** Tfwe'givoup tpiracle, as an inte^rruption of law, we “retain 
God* and'I)0S^ scholastic notion.” If the mira'des of the 

NgfeyestBaamal ^ tcj^he saved; they most be saved by bringing* 
tl^wtnaer ^Csis^tSoti of l^w, not of mtenniption of law; and the 
d«K^n pf be corr^pofidingly changed. Hare Dr. 

should W to explain himself 

The miracles of Christ signs and tdcejis 6t otder, of law, of goodness^ 
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actiiig rmciiiallv and rostoringly liuman beings; as sucb tkey are God’s 
special signs aua tokens to maria dedaring and proclaimii^ his presence iii the 
satne manner and by similar symbols as that preseuca is dKcWed and pro¬ 
claimed by every newly wen star, by every babe, by every conversion 

to his Son. The sole difference lies in the application <rf God's power. Ordi¬ 
narily that power is exerted thcough certain knovm and recosnosed ehaimcls. 
Eyes aro couched by the operator's hand; sanity is restored by mcSicai skill. 
Noi that tlic physioian or the surgeon possesses intrinsic power to heal— 
they only ei^loy^the resources oi nature, which, properly spewing, arc God's 
resources. In rnv'acl^ applictttvQn of these resources is made hv Qod himself,^ 
—Vol. i. p. 284. 


In the words which we have printed in italics, Dr. Beard falls back 
into the very inconsistency from which ho had been endeavouring to ex¬ 
tricate himself. For, as fi\r as we can observe, as far as the undoubted 
facts and the inferences from analogy lead us, God always acts ine,di- 
ately. And it would be a breach of the law so ascertained, a breach, 
moreover, of the promise which He makes to us by this obaeiyed uni¬ 
formity—by this constant intervention of second causes—should He 
at ahy time take u& by surprise,•and, without giving us notice, act 
immediately. Then again: 

" To the Hebrew mind, miracle had nothing repulsive nor even anything 
strange. As God gave health, so by Hun was health restored. The outer 
conditions of the restoration might vary. Ordinanlj, the leprous man applied 
to llic pticMt for aid; when Christ was on earth he received a cure without the 
priest, and had to go to the priest only to have the cure acknowledged, and to 
make tiie usual offering of gratitude to the infinite source of life, soundness, 
hcaltli, and \igonr, Jt would thus, you sec, appear, that the niiraoles of the 
Saviour arc diifercnccd from God's oidinaiy acts, by tlie superoession of the 
usual instruments, and by tlie substitution of another chmmel—a oliannel ex¬ 
pressly given to bestow spiritual health and life upon tlic world. It is, conse¬ 
quently, in Us outer conditions^ that true miracle vanes from God’s ordinary 
providence.” * * ^ 

• Accordingt to this statement of Dr. Beard’s, not only ‘'in its outer 
conditions,” but in the vei^ absence of the conditions which have uni¬ 
formly been found to be necessary to the result. We are thus landed 
precisely in the ofl doctrine of miraci^ under a slightly varied and more 
vague phraseology. Thus with the miradc of Cana in Galilee; ol*di- 
narily, water is turned into wine mediately, through a vegetable elabo¬ 
ration and natural chemistry, together with a subsequent artificial pro¬ 
cess. If water was ever turned into wine, otherwise than ihrough those 
means and under those conditions, it was a breach of law, and as suoh, 
accordmg to Dr. Beajid's principle, could not have taken place. So, 





meal is>r 5000 petsons. Kow, any, the 


WBmrixm in thd 

ditions will te£L upon resolt." nby^deqqents cannot 

follow upop unlike ao^tecedents, anymore mm ^erfea%lifce antece¬ 
dents can fail of bein^ folJo^Yed with perfectly Ifte cohsequents. ^qual 
forces meeting with an6<^l resistances, are follow^ byuneqjgal mo- 
If eqimjs be added to nnequfida, aumii are Imequah “*Do 
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E 


mQ}\ gather grajj>es of thorns, or figs of thistles ?” If wine is there, it 
was once the juice of the grape, which was the produce of the vino. 
And we do not suppose the case of a trick or a sham. 

But Dr. Beard appears to*consider that, if the design of the miracle 
be taken into account, it will solve our difficulties; yet an account of 
the “ Wliy/1 aafi be no answer to the “ How P* * 

“Miracles have to do with disorders or abnormal ooii3Uious> which they rec¬ 
tify, and so appear as expressions of that law, ahd that order, and that good¬ 
ness, which are the very essence of God himself. Wifii this light supplied to 
us by Jesus, let us eniploj a few minutes in a somewhat particular stud} ot llic 
phenomena or facts of the case.”—^p. 385. 

The miracles recorded by the Evangelists are then digested into the 
“ abnormal states corrected by Jesus,—of Which 22 are of the body, 3 
of phyisical life, 2 of material objects, 3 of the mind, 3 of moral life, 2 
of social life,”—making, inclusive of the persons who were miraculously 
fed witfi loaves, 9043 restorations^of natural conditions and vindica¬ 
tions of natural laws.” And, when Jesus fed the hungry, he only*“fur- 
nibhed a proper supply to an inevitable demand,” and “ cured a disorder 
by checking its commencemehls.” We cafinot imagine anything more 
uenle and incon&t (juential? Surely, there was no nwracle in that the 
ungry men ceased to be hungry when they were fed; the miracle was 
in the multiplication of the loaves. And can Dr. Board be serious when 
he speaks of Jesus stilling a squall in the lake of Galilee, as bringing 
back the harmony of nature by “adjusting its natural elements?” 
(vol. i. p. 203.) Does he really think a storm to be a blot upon the face 
of nature, an ovpivivy dj(pc ? When he pursues this subject, wo should 
recommend him, .in forming a conception of any particular miracle, to 
endeavour, to circumscribe it, that is, to define and describe its seat in 
the ordinary course of nature. Where did the ajmorni^l state of the 
elements bogiri? where did the rectifying power of,.Jesus cease ? With 
the wave as it rose to the force of the wind, or with the wind as it bmojhe 
the waters ? Was the reeking vapour abnormal when it ascended from 
earth, or the cold upper air where it was gathered and condensed, or the 
far-otf sun Whose rays heated lib^ an oven the basin" gf that low lake, 
till*it drew down the.cold blasts rusjtiing from the mountain side ? 

But if Dr.Beard is often unsatisfactory,because ho attempts tpo much, 
and because he is wanting in closeness and precision, his present book 
is very ^ug^estive, and there are many genial and bigh thoughts in it, 
much is stirringly and nobly said, showing a Catholic spii'it and 
a kindly .iieart, much that we would gladly liavo discussed with him, 
had time pS&a^tted,^ both of tlimga in which we differ and in which we 

A rambling tvi^ many beauties in it, is “ Life,”^ by Mr. 
Gnndon. ^ ^ . 

Zoology, ii 


do justice to its Divimlijr, its Botany, its 
letigr# us present our reader with a description 






^ “L4ler and Pheaon^eha.* Also, Times and Seasons.*’ 

By liCo3< Oi5nd*^‘ Ije etu rar on Botany at B^ai Sc&ool of Medicine, Man- ' 
cheetfr/Ac.'^ tsMidoa: Whittaker. Manchester: pletohen ' X85d. <. 

^ # . r 
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of hifi own ixiner man, as drawn by Mr. Orindou, supported by high 
authority;— 

“All human bcmga are at this very moment .ghosts; but they do not so 
appear to yon and me; nor do you and I, who are also ghosts, so appear to our 
neighbours and companions, because we are all similar^wrappca up in flesh 
aucT blood, mid seen only as to our material coverii^s. Eiterally and truly, the 
ghost of a man is his soul or spiritual body; and iu order that this may be seen, 
it must be looked qjtwith adequate organs of sight;-^uamely, the*eyeaof a 
sj>iritual body like itself. We httoe such eyes, every one of us; but during our 
tnue_ of life they arc buried deep in flesh and blood, and thus it is only when 
specially opened by tlie Almighty, for purposes of His prdvidcuee, that it is 
possible for a ghost or spiritual body to be beheld.” p. 33, 

Not without reason does 5fr, Greenwood complain, in the preface to 
his “ Cathedra Petri”® of that “ supine liberalism” which leaves out. 
of its regards the political force of religious opinion. -And espe* ’ 
fially is such supiiieness to be lamented iu the case ofr the 
claims of the Church of Itome. Our own ancestors, previous 
to the era of the llefonnation,® while they did not dream 
of seeking salvation otherwise than in. communion with that 
church of which iu dogmaticaJs they were faithful subjects, were yet 
engaged in perjictual contests for the protection of their civil rights 
against its political encroachments. After the lleformation, the power 
of political encroachment was effectually repressed, but that repression 
was accompanied with persecution of individual religious opinion. Our 
own day has seen perfect freedom of religious prol'ession accorded to 
members of the Komisli Cliurcli; but whether from iguorance, hecd- 
lci?sness, or the necessity for conciliating Parliamentaiy Totes by the 
Governments of the dar, oui’ statesmen affect to be .unaware that the 
Home of the present continues to wield a great political j^iowcr.’ It is 
not to be wondered at that nominees of political clubs, representatives 
of great “interests,” «nd traders in liustingsMibcralisiu, should not 
think it worth while to “ get up” the llonian question. Poroiu'tnorc 
thoughtful statesmen it is already becoming a troublesome nut *to 
crack. Our Parliament is properly unwjlliiig to give one sect, as such, 
a triumph over another; and Rome pjsofits by the antipathy whicbi 
men of the world, and reasonable men, too, feel‘towards Exeter Hall- 
But what is-required is.the clear-headedness and the courage to dis¬ 
tinguish between articles of faith and political claims. Roman ques¬ 
tions should never he dtebated except on grounds of public policy. 
Now, though we allow the religious persuasion of the Quaker, we do 
not permit him to escape, under th&t plea, his share of civij burdens, 
because it would be contrary to public policy; nor the Morrao*ite elder,, 
though we do not interfere with his acknowledgment of tlie divine 
mission of Joe Smith, to be followed round the counttyjSwhis brother* 
in Utah may be, by a score of wives in a van, because' it wo^d offend* 
t^e public morality; nor, indeed, the though he ^d^bdy observes 
his own day of. rest, to carry On his traffic ou Suhdajy^, because it would 

% "Pathedra Petri:” a PoUtwad Hletoxy of the Creat Latin Patriarchate- 
Books i. and ii, from the First tioxhe close of tha Fifth O^tury. ByTh<anas 
Oreenwodd, M.A., Camb. and Barb-', F.R.S.L., Barrister.at^Law. London; 
Stewart. 1650. ' • 
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TOoduce a commercial confusion* So, if there are principles ia the 
Itomish scheme dangerous their working out to civil and religious 
liberty, it is in the interest of liberty itsejf that so far the develop¬ 
ment of that scheme sh<Hild be checked. Unfortunately, a great deal 
of the tegtimongr against Koine comes through the reprefaeutation of 
adverse th^Iogi^s^ and tlm duty of placing sirfeguards against its in- 
terferenee in politick and social matters, is mged upon public men as 
an infere^e from Apocalyptic interpretations. ^ * 

A candid and impartial work, therefore, like‘that of Mr. Greenwood, 
was very much wanted. His iiiveat%ations are directed to abcertain- 
ing matters of met, irrespective of theological right or wrong, and 
“ especially to submit the political elemeut in the Papal bcheme to 
more particular consideration.” He occupies neither a theological, 
.ecclesiastical, nor even an aiijistieal stand-point, but gives us a bird’s- 
'eye prospect, without any artificial lights and shadows. The way in 
which he carries his investigation evenly through debated questions, 
such as that concerning the episcopacy of the primitive Church, is 
admirable. He shows a just appreciation of the importance of events, 
relatively to the great drama^ the course of which ho undertakes to 
illustrate j and analyses character fairly and appreciatingly in the bamo 
view. He ebchews, as unsuited to the gravity of the historian, wherein 
we perfectly agree with him, embellishments which belong rather to 
the novelist or the poet. Yet his style is elegant, clear, and well sus¬ 
tained ; and w© do not meet %vith thobe occasional blioeks to the ear 
which sometimes jar upon us in histories of a more ambitious work¬ 
manship. Two or tliree words, qiuejam cecidere, such as “ go by,” 
“ hubbub,” are the cufly marks of literaiy 'ineuria which wo have 
noticed. 

The design of the author is to trace the origin and growth of the 
Papal political power down to tlie end of the contest ednoeming inveh- 
titures in the thirteenth century. This present volume reaches to 
the close of the fifth: we trust he will be sufficiently €noourag.>d to 
cohtinue, for this deserves to become a standard book, though it may 
not be a fashionable one.. .We*hope to do the author more service in 
^resentmg an extract or two,s<-h^ we could by attempting to accom¬ 
pany him throughr the* progress of his history. The fir^ which we shall 
a^ect describes the conduct of Constantine relatively to’the affairs of 
the <3mrch, as suggested by political considerations rather than reli- 
gioiuM^Victions. * * 

the method of the Emperor’s conduct thronghout his 
interfeten*^ ia tac of the Church arc very intdHgibie. When he saw how 
ilittle of recosriling the parties by tatiaiial armments, mutual 

0 (HiCMsuH»&| tiuW his weight into %hsA adue which seemed 

r tovhiiil to and whiehwasj periu^ upon the whole, most consistent 

iliose his actoal advkers. And whena decision in 
^ obtained, he fc^hwith invested that decision 
with the nird law, requiring obedience, and gwanteCd 

by legal of the Church were, therefofte^ to ^is extent^ 

adopted stamp of ipprdbai^ upon thepi, and 

Con&tanlsUedl^kha mt ^ sa<me ol^aien<;e lo m ^G^eaiasticid oocrees as tnat 
vdneh was dm to the cm laws ol the empire. Ahd, accordingly, both parties 
to these disputes alternately fell under hxs displeasure. At one time, Arian 
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bishops were deposed for nonconformity, and at another tho ortliodox prelates 
moarred hu ^^leasurc. Atliau^ins uimsetf was removed to Treves, in Gcr- 
many, in a kind of hononr^le ekilo- Yet not a mnrmur vyas breathed tW in 
tiicsc bevere measures^ Eaiporor was iavadin^ ayiy eficjtesiastical jwrisdicUon, 
or uudiuy intorferiM m spirit^ matters; mudi less do we meet wftlr any claim 

ffidwp of Home to be the ohanttel of t^mmunicatiott between 
nuSfete, or of his riglit to preside oveir the cotmcQs of 
the Church. ^ If, therefore, It be cotmeded that the primacy of the metropolitan 
prelate was in some senafe adinitted, we have‘Still'to inquire what that sense 
was, by what scctkftis the Chnrdi’it was acknowledged. The Eastern 
churches, as far as w6 are informed, had hithcido taken no notice whatever of 
the chair of Peter j and the practice of the age shows definitively that uo tem¬ 
poral prerogatives as agaiiist the State wore as yet thought of, either by Homo 
or any othei* Christian body.”—^p, 184. 

Upon the saving of !Boine from Q-enseric and his Vandals by the 
intercession of Leo, we have the following just and spirited remarks 

" The Emperor, the court, the wealthy, and the noble had fleJ at the 
approach of danger; the intrepid bislijp, strong in faitli, and hope, and love, 
alone remained at the post of honour and of peril; and when the satiated foe 
had retired, and left the city emotied of allots Avcalth and substance, and ahnost 
reduced to a wilderness of deserted habitations, there remained none to advise 
or to cheer the famishing remnant but the undaunted bishop and his gallant 
clergy. These had never quitted their posts—^tkese had faced the foe and 
averted the extremity of rum, and tlieBC example alone kept alive the spaik of 
hope among the despairing multitude that still clung to their desolate liomes. 
It lb in this spontaneous chieftainship that we recogni&c one of the most effective 
elements of .the subsequeiit political greatness of the Homan bishops. The 
decaying mass of civil iu^ititutions became as manure at the root of the Papacy. 
Papal Home drew nourishment from dissolution; strength from desertion; 
coni'age from despair. In debperatc emergencies like timt we have .ftist 
adverted to, no one will look into or serulinise too clobcly the claimb and title 
of the deliverer :*in suoh times the duties of civil and spiritual government 
are tliru&t into the bauds best^able to execute them; both duties arc iii^ellcd 
intp the same channel, and flow on naturally and amicably togctlier. To Leo 
it was due tliat Home was not converted into a Leap of smouJeferiug ashes; and 
if natural justice were to ddeide tlic question between the Church and the 
State, without doubt the Pope was the rightful governor of Rome; for without 
him, there would have been no Home to govern.”*—426, * 

If the •current dates were added in the xnaimu, heading, or even to 
tho summaries of the* chapters, it would no doidjt he acceptable to the 
general reader. • 

^ Mr. Anderson’s “ History of the Church of England in the Colo¬ 
nies,”^ will prove very attractive to those who are attached to that 
communioni hy a vast numb^ of iuterbsting details j^^cting the 
foreign rols^i<ms of their Church. These axmals, for wl£t reason wo 
know not, reach only to the year 1776. They are written in a kindJy 
and considerate spirit .towards the members of^othw nburchea; and 
^ with no want of affection towards his oWaa. from him a 

.. . * ** ” " *’1 » . '»■'I —i? ii n I * . . .. . 

^ ** The History of the Chur^ pf En^a&d iu the t^jpu^lB^li^epeudeucies of 
^e British lihnpire.'^ "Bj tha H Ch^Uin m 

Urdiuaiy'to the Queen.; Pmn&Srof TbxA Veds. l^don 

Rlringtous. 1856. 
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tone of rrgi'ot, that she has not held her sway more successfully than 
she has done over the immense area which has been submitted to her 
operations. Mr. Anderson does not lay the fault of failures always on 
one side, but he does not go very deep. The style of the work is even 
and agreeable. If be had before hifti a subject of greater unity and 
more concefntrated *irfterest, his manner would rise to it, for he shows 
jio lack of power, where the events are sufficiently string to call it 
out; as in the d.escriptIon of the pleading of Patrick Henry in the 
Court-house of Virginia, in the’ Great “Parson^s Cause,” and of the 
tirnmesfi of Bishop Inglis, stanch to his Church and King principles 
during the War of Independence. 

‘‘ Gems of the Coral Islands”** gives an account of the iniroduction 
of Christianity into several of the islands of the South Sea, under the 
auspices of the London Missionary Society. We sliould be sorry to 
speak unkindly of men who \vill run the risk, even for indistinct 
objects^of such a death as that of the unfortunate missionary Williams. 
A& to the Christianity iiitroduced into these islands, wo cordially 
approve that part of it which teaches that it is wrong to knock people 
down with clubs and eat them afterwards^; as to the other things, if it 
consists, as it seems, in nothing more tangible than mysticisms about 

loving the Lord Jesus,” and phrases concerning ^‘conversion” and “the 
work,” we fear that in these mis'^ions there is much love and labour 
lohfc. We will not quote tlie tobac?o-lettor. 

Four Discourses,® by Felix Uungener, of Geneva, wei'e delivered, by 
.''pecial invitation, at Nismes, and other places in the South of France, 
where the Protestants have always retained considerable strength. 
And they interested those to wdiom they were afldressed, as being an 
evidence to them, in trying times for the lleformed Churches in France, 
that evangelical religion is not extinct in one of the most distinguished 
of its original seats. The sermonb themselyps art* too vfiguc to bo truly 
eloquent; they have no very distinct theological basis, and direct the 
disciple to seek for the witness of his salvation in a mystical inw rfrd 
condition, t 


“ In the first half of this oenipry,” says Dr. Schenach,^® in his re¬ 
cently published “ Metaphysicj^i- “ the solution of t^o riddle of the 
Universe was spughf in Pantheism—at the present day it is sought in 
Materialism,” Freely conceding the services rendered by the mate- 
rialisingf'tendency to the cause of science, he disallows that Materialism 
can supjiy the intefpretation of Universal Being; but as be holds fast 
hims^fto^a belief in the personal God and in a creation, he is equally 
in oontrbVewy with the Pantheist. So defines his own system as a 
“ concrete ^pnism/^ln which God and the world are not homogeneous, 
but in harmony and unity, inasmuch as God realize^ his own idea in 




^“Gems Islands, Western PpiynSsia ” By the jRov. William 

Gill Ward. 18$5. 

^ ^ Quatee Blscour^. Ptet Felix Btmgener. Paris: 

Cherbulies..^^t^‘&&5\^ i * , 

jSui des Conoret^ Slonismus.” Von Dr, Georgy 

Hchenoeh, rrinMner ^ ^AUosophie an*der k»*k. Universitat zu Innsbruck. 
Ina^^ck. laiWJ' - ' * 
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the actual universe. Dr. Schenach, we must say, exhibits two vcrj 
great merits. He does not, like too many of his countrymen, over¬ 
whelm us with the whole mj^ss of whatever has been said from the 
beginning of the wOrJd upon the subject which he undertakes to illus¬ 
trate. He also shows that Germans, as well as .others, can express 
themselves clearly, even on abstruse subjects, and may insdce them 
intelHgihle to the reader without giving him a headache* But much 
further than this praise, we fear We cannot The proof of God is 
given through tHe following Sorites .-—There is a First : the First is 
absolute Being (Weson) ; tmaolute Being is absolute Substance; abso¬ 
lute Substance is absolute Energy; absolute Energy is unlimited Self- 
sufficiency (FiirsichBein); Unlimited Self-sufficiency is absolute Selt- 
ohjectivity; absolute Self-objectivity is absolute Self-consciousness; 
absolute Self-cousciousness.i*3 absolute Truth; absolute Truth is abso¬ 
lute Unification (Einssetzung) of Subject and Object; absolute Unifi¬ 
cation of Subject and Object is absolute Self-fruition; absolutor Self- 
fruition is the absolute Good; the absolute Good is the Perfect 
through absolute Self-consciousness twid absolute Self-fruition,—that is, 
God. In proving these successive steps, ^Dr. Schenach makes many 
leaps, and not an inconsiderifble one at the outset. Consciousness is 
llie subjective starting-point of philosophy, which may pass; it is the 
starting-point of apparent proof. Over against oilr consciousness lies 
the objective world, and vve arc thus immediately sure that “ Some¬ 
thing’* is. For if one is disposed to deny the objectivity of the world, 
ho is conscious of his doubt, and his doubt is “ Something.” This 
“Something,” which may the while he a phenomenon, a doubt, a 
shadow of a shade, implies a First.” With the consciousness ol 
“Something” the consciousness of a “First” is necessarily con¬ 
nected. Wc may, .therefore, confidently affirm, There is a “Fii'st.” 
Not as yet: the ^lonsciousuess does not imply a “ First” in at>y sense, 
only an “ Other.* ’ And thou^i there be “ Others’ ’ relatively to the indi- 
vidyal consciousness, there can be no “ Other” relatively to All Being. 
The Universe of Being is One, of which no member can lie outride 
of the whole, nor, which amounts to tlie same thing, can one division of 
Being bo formless while another is unddr conditions of existence. TliJ^ 
is, Being is co-extensive with the conditions under vhich it exists, and 
conditions are co-extensive with Being, which exists under them. So 
much has to be discussed before tho first step can bo taken. Similar 
leaps are frequently made by Dr. Scbenach, yet his book may be con¬ 
sidered as an advanced one for the latitude of Innspruck j and' »Me as 
all its conclusions are, he feels obliged to offer some apology for it, by 
reminding his readers of the scholastic axiom, Vera philosopfjM est vera 
iheologia^ et vera ikeologia est verapMlosophia,^ 

There is no doubt that a strong reaction has set In against the 
Idealism which, prepared even by culminated in H^l; partlj 
because it has not accompHshed what it boasted to ^ i^nothl:^ 

T^ut an hypothesis: it nothing beyond-th^'whfeh is suf^ 

cicntly known without it, cannot be batter knowd' partly., 

ajBo, because tho natural philosophers havq ahbwh that ftnd 

experi^ce enlarge tb© actu^ boundaries Of human knoiyUdge, wlulc 
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th^rieft of causes, under whatoyor name, are as unfruitfiil now as oror 
tliey were. The ^sitioa Schopenhauer relaiivejy to this reaction 
is illustrated in a very pleasant JEmy hy Adolph Gornill.i* Scho¬ 
penhauer’s crudeness may be accounted for by c<m 8 idering him to pre¬ 
sent the result of fusicm \ for he derirca his theory of Knowledge 
from Locke, Hume, and Berkeley, hia theory of Being fi'om Hegel. 
It is impossible to combine the two into one system 5 the knowledge 
derived from experience will never bo adequate to Buyrply a theory of 
causes; and no theory of causes can prophesy to us the actualities of 
experience. But Schopenhauer, while he holds fast to the realism of 
an external world, as made known by experience, borrows from the 
Hegelian Idea an tTnivei'sal Principle, in what he c»Ha the Will of the 
Wprkh This Will is not to be confounded with a theological Will 
creative 5 it is an hypothetical force, anterior to, or at the ground of, 
not only all ^matter, but all conditions, cause, time, ejiaee. The Abso¬ 
lute tjioreby passes into the conditioned. In Ethics this ITniversal 
Will* differs little from abstract necessity; in the material wprkl its 
analogue is magnetism, all-pervadiCng, of which all separate existences 
p.\rtakc. As on the former side it would not be difficult to substitute 
for a blind Will a Universal Conscious Ihtelligonce, so here the transi¬ 
tion is prepared, as Hen* Comill indicates, to a material Realism. 

The sons of Schilling—Carl, Prederieh, August, and Hermann, 
have imdertaken, according to the wishes of their father, to edit a 
collected edition of his works, as revised by himself, with ]ios.thunious 
additions. The first volume which has appeared, belonging to the 
second division of the entire collection, contains the Intioduction to 
the Philosophy of Mythology.”^® It consists t>f four-and-twenty lec¬ 
tures, of w'hich the first ten were printed, hiit not generally circu¬ 
lated, as long as thirty years since. The ot^er lectures, some of 
them delivered as latq as 1847-1852, in Berlin^ have appeared partially 
in literary periodicals. In the portion'of the* present work which 
corresponds /airly to its title, the views of Schelling «conceming*,the 
antecedency of mythology to history and jdiilosophy, admit of much 
limitation. The mythical, in fact, overlaps both the historical and 
t^ic philosophical. The latter part of the volume is so compre- 
hen^^ive, and is, in fact,* so prolix, that it would be impossible to give 
even a resume of its contents among these notices. This, edition of 
Sehelling’s entire works is to bo completed in twelve volumes. 

A^cliiildple of M. Comte’s dedicates to him, ^ a token of respect, 
^^ftefleetions,’*^ from the point of view of Positivism. They 
arje tsUtcQ ftom the Social Positivism of the master, and ai^ 

fharao^n^^ by tha shrewdness, the jdagiarisms^ and the imbouuded 
confidenoe\f tto PosiJiviSt School. 
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‘‘Agoniates,”^* by tbe Kev, A. Lyall, is a miscellaneous collectbii 
of essays, or rather of notices tod short critiques, upon passages in the 
writings of distinguished modern authors. They are the productions 
of a person of independent thought and of considerable literary power. 
The volume scarcely admife of much criticism, by upason of the mixed 
and incomplete character of its contents. The papers of which it is 
made up, are not light enough nor graceful enough to be acceptable as 
reviews, and not-sumciently sustained or defin^e in their purpose to 
assume the characW ot independent essays. At tho same timcy they 
merit publication, and will well repay perusal. 

“ An Enquiry into Moral Evil,’**® shows considerable freedom, and is 
the production of a person dhsirous of ascertaining by observation what 
human nature reaUy is, and unwilling to take the description of it from 
tradition. The ^^llayinan’* might have pushed his inquiries, or the in-. 
ferenccH from them, a Kttle further. He concludes by placing the origin 
of mord evil in the bodily appetites of man. Yet the appetites them- 
faclvcs aye not evil, nor is evil, as such, even in the gratification of the 
appetites, the object of desire. The .author observes, that Locke, in the 
first edition of his Essays, took it for granted that the greater 

good, determines the milbuPthat, upon stricter inquu-y, he was forced 
to conclude, “ that good, the greater good, though apprehended and 
acknowledged to be so, does not determine the will, until our desu'e, 
raised proportionably to it, makes us uneasy in the want of it; hut that 
some, and for the most part, the most pressing uneasiness a man at the 
time is under, determines the will,” &c. Now this revised statement of 
Locke’s corresponds substantially witli his original one; for the desire 
to be rid of an uncasiiScss is itbelf a desire of a good*; and, at the 
moment, is so great an apparent good, as to outweigh as a motive 
other real goods. The practical value of this doctrine of uncftismess, 
as determining the wilb whether in pursuit of an absent.good, or in 
the avoidance of a present evil, which is equal to a good, is imraonsoly 
greai with respect to the consequences of the formation of ill habits. 
But the author Qf this essay_ appears from some reason to have shrdnk 
from affirming, that neither are the a;gpptites in themselves evil, nor 
docs maii, even when under the infiuepce of appetite ho chooses that 
winch is evil, choose it because it is evil, or for its own sake* 


‘‘Agoniates; or Philosophical Strictures. Sugg^ed by Opinions, chiefly of 
Contemporary Writers," I>y the Author of *‘A Review of the of 

Necessaiy and Continent Truth/’ London : Blvingtona. lfl56L ^, 

"An Enquiry Concerning the Principles in the CoastUution of^Hunian 
Nature, which are the Causes of Moral Evii.^' By a Layman, London r 
RiVin^ons. 185^. % 
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M ISS MARTI5IEAU has recently published, in a pamphlet written 
with' her nftial clearness, ability, and good sense, a history of 
the Ameriean Cdmproraises.' Recent events have mMe the most 
obscure of the haluftrmed fi!tates of the Union the theatre of the 
most important and interesting struggle that* has taken place since 
the French Revolutionary War. In order to understand this struggle, 
we must understand the circumstances that led to it. Where are we 
to look for this portion of modern history ? Mias M^tineau offers us 
a sketch which, though slight, gives us »1 that we ought to know in 
-order to take up the thread of passing eveAts. The following extract 
cannot he too accurately remembered:— 

“ llach State, it must be remembered, sends two members to the Senate. 
The largest and the smallest have^ the same representation in the* Senate; 
while the members of the other House nearly correspond in proporHon with 
the population. As the Northern States^abolished Slavery one after the 
other, the South became alarmed lest the Slave States should fall into a 
minority in the Senate, as it was too clear that they must sooner or later in 
the other House. As long as the StaVe States can preserve a majority in the 
Senate, or a'mere equality, together with a President whose \eio on any 
troublesome law, or repeal of a law, can be depended on, the House of Hepre- 
aentatives is powerless. For a quarter of a century there has not been a 
President who was not actnalW or virtually pledged to veto any law unaccept¬ 
able to the South ; and tljc key to the entire. poHey of the United States, 
domestic and foreign, for that course of years, is the effort of the South to 
maintain a majority in the Senate at Washington. This is the explanation of 
the Mm'JSouui.Compromise, and of its repeal; of tlv) pohtical failure of evoi^ 
eminent man iu the United States since the close of the<(irst series of Pre¬ 
sidents ; and of the origin of every Americim war of late years; and of the 
fonnation and hreaking-up of every political p^rty; and of ..the ill-succofs of 
the; free-soil representatives, hCaaca by Mr. Sumner; and, finally, of the 
controversy, and its exasperation into'civil war.’* 


* » 

« The distribution, appropriation, and administration of tiio public 
land* was a serious prospective difficulty when the Constitution was 
framed. Washington advised that each State should fix its own 
boun^^gdes, and then throw the residue into a* common stock, to be 
surveyed, and used as the naticAi expanded. Virginia, 
wbodSlboandaries had been very indefinite, led the way, and it was 
agrew;butw^ the general government, and the midents on the land 
dying Jioajh-west of the 6hio, cxclud^ from Virginia, that slavery 
should never he established on that territory, either before or after it 
•came to into states. This compact was made in 1787, and 

It may bd^O^di^ered as establishing the doctrine that the Federal 

right to make conditions with candidate States 
In and Southern 8t$tes had a balance in the 




^ Ainerioan Oompromi^a^** Ecerinted, with additions, from 
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Senatt), but in that year three states, to be formed out of the territory 
of Louisiana, ceded by ^apoleoo, applied to he admitted. The Soutli 
wished the question of to be left to the States when eroati^d; 

the North insisted that on the precedent of 1787 the Federal 
Government had a right to impose on the new States tho condition of 
excluding slavery; that slavery might he tolerate* wherq^t had been 
long established, hut that to permit its introduction in the new 
States was opposed to the spirit of llepuhlican institutions. Missouri 
was the one of these tlfree States which first applied for admission, and 
it was with regard to her claims that the battle was fought. The 
result was, the i;elebrated^Misso\iri Comproraiso, by which it was 
enacted, that OH condition of Missouri being then admitted, on 
Southern tc'rms, slavery should bo thenceforth prohibited for ever on 
all the territory recently adquii'cd from France, lying north of 36® 31/ 
north laiitude, that is, of the southern boundary of Missouri. 

Ju lS50, tile next great compromi^e took' place, new States lAving 
meanwhile grown up to create new difficulties.* Mr. Clay armnged 
this, as he had arranged the Missoufi Compromise, and his measure, 
intended to satisfy many cpuHictiiig. claims, was nicknamed the 
“ Omnibus I5ilL” By this measure, California was to be admitted into 
the Ibiiou witlian anti-slavery constitution; and the slave-market in 
the district of Columbia (which, as being in the Federal State, had 
always excited tlic especial wrath of tho Abolitionists) was to he 
removed. On the otlier hand, two other candidate States, New 
Mexico and Utah, were to be admitted without any prohibition of 
slavery, and a stringent Fugitive Slave Law was passed, by which, as 
our n^aders know, the Northern States were made slave* catchers for 
the South. ■' », , 

In 1854-, the Nebraska Bill was passed, by which the Missouri 
(Compromise waanqiset.* Thjo territory of Nebraska vuis-beyond the 
limit of slavery fixed by the Compromise of 1820. But the Southern 
Stalfcs contondcM, that by the Omnibus Bill of 1850, a new prmdjde 
had been introduced—viz.,• that all candidate States should choose 
wlielher they would have slavery or uoi and proposed and carried 
that thi*- should extend to tlie candidate State of Nebraska, and ta 
any futui^e States afterwards to be formed out of the territory 
guaranteed' from slavery by the Missouri Compromise. Kansas is a 
new candidate State, formed out of this terrifory, and henco the 
struggle to obtain possession of Kansas, and determine the vote Of the 
local legislature, according to which slavery is to be.admitted or 
forbidden. The Missouri Compromise, the Omnibus Bill, md the 
Nebraska Bill, are the three elementary facts to be impresajW on thc\ 
memory. Around them is grouped a inilltitude*of minor facts, which 
we mubt leave our readers to in the pages of Miss Martineau. 

Far the most important production of this qliartor, bearing on 
nrosent politics, is tne letter of M. Farini to Mr. M. 

Farini begins^ by calling 1s6 the recollection of He how the 

- I . ' ■ ' i » I I ■ 

diploxaasia e la<;[Viistione ItaHana.^’ Letters de Failnial 

Signor Guglielmo Gladfettme. Tonuo : ISSS, 
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diplotnatists of Western Europe s])oko at tlio Congress of Paris, 
Their words raise45 and could not but. be . intended to raise, the hopes 
of Italians. Pour months have pass^and all tliat Italians have 
received, as fruits of the proniises held^li^t'Jto them, is the intelligence 
that Austria is to concert with, Jjran^e and Enghuid, But, says 
M. Fimn1,^t is iiSpossiblc that Austria should act in gobd faith. 
The first/tHfe gi’eft.t^, the solo raisfoi*tune for Italy ia . thef’prepon¬ 
derance of Austria, Since it has been known that Austria would be 
taken into confederation in the management of Itafy by the Western 
Jfowers, the wrong-doers have laughed at tlie threat of punishment. 
Even if she was desirous of administering remonstrance and rebuke, 
her own acts would prevent her. She c6ukr not" appeal ^to violated 
constitutions, for they have been violated at h^^ instigation. She 
^ould insist on the duty of a the lives and 

'properfSes of its subjects, for the robbers ar&j.'m'ore audacious* and 
crir?l% more frequent in the dominions of Austria"* than elsewhere in 
Italy. Any remedy, says M. Fariin, which is, to he an (jirectnal 
remedy, must be given in despi^uC of, not under the sanction of the 
Court of yienna. And it jnusJ; be a bold and a large remedy, it is of 
no use, he tells us, to release a fewpolitidal prisoners. This will henelli 
individuals, but Italy requires far more. The Government of Naples 
is far too corrupt to bear any patching. It is impossiblo to stop short 
of the abolition of the Bourbon rnonarch}^ But, if a really national 
government were establislied in Naples, Italy would be saved. The 
preponderance of Austria would he impossible, were the kingdoiiis 
placed at the two extremes of the Peninsula, resolutidy and iirmly, 
to maintain the guardianship of tjieir own couhtry, together with the 
independence of .the minor States, hitherto guaranteed in vain by 
treaties. 

- w 

M. Farini'proceeds to dwell on two consequences 4 )f the Congress of 
Vienna, which he regards as the source'of all itlie misfortunes which 
have in recent years befalleij Italy, it was, he detern)ine/l to 
haVe an Italy composed of a number of ^mall States poimterbalaneing 
each other. But this arrang;f?ment was viidually upset by the creation 
of the huge Lombardo-Veifotian kingdom. Secondly, the great 
Powers, with the 'exception of England, came to an agreement that 
they would join in putting down all resistance to legitimate authority. 
Austria thus managed to have her intervention in the affairs of eveiy 
mijaoi^:^tete of Italy, not only permitted, but applauded by her equals 
in Jt v^a not till 1845 that her sway waa disputed. The 

Coujjb of Pi^xnont then ventured on a resistanccy which, beginning in 
- little'Ihij^gSjha^ grown on to great things, and has made Piedmont 
independept^ but the, object of the bitterest hostility of Austria. 

• M. Ffeini .to disabuse his readers of two notions, which he 
‘consid^m^^^-ljl^Vftlent and very mistaken. The one is, that Italy is 
full the other is, that a change, in the state of 

l.tal]^ est^Lblishment Of. or more republics, 

Farini number of tkeifej^et societies is daily dimi- 

idshed, plots are now meje chilU*s play. Italy, too, is, 

he says, the place whore a lied Republic has’a chance. When the 
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stiTiggle comes, it will not be for the establishir>ent of democracy, but 
Cor the very existence of Italy. , Complaints are made that Piedmont 
is always in an attitude of hoafflity towards Austria, and that Austria 
is forced constantly to be <5j^&eT guard. Well may Piedmont be in an 
attitude of distrust and hostility, when Austria has wantonly confis¬ 
cated the property of many subjects of Piedi^ht, and -has made 
PiaconzS a fortress of the first class, as an express mmiace her weaker 
neighbour.. ^ 

If, then, the Weste^ Powers wish to help Italy, they must do so 
without consulting +he wishes of Austria. They must either make 
Austria act as tlu^j^ please, or else they must prevent her from inter¬ 
fering. If all intervention*were forbidden, that is all that M. Farini 
w^ould ask. He acknowledges tliat Italy would not deserve to be free 
unless she could hor liberty. To be. left entirely ^lone to 
settle accounts with;her.tyrants is all she asks. \ , 

M. Lallorstedt jTUblished, a few months ago, a work ori Sc.indy-'avia, 
entitled '*■ La Scandinavio: ses Oraintes et scs Esperances.”’ This 
lias been translated into Englis^, and forms a valuable and inte- 
resti)ig treatise on the prospects of Sweden and the N’orth. M. 
Lallerstcdt wrote before the war was over," and he wished to urge his 
countrymen, the Swedes, to decisive action, and to join the Allies in a 
Baltic campaign, on condition of receiving a promise of having Finland 
restoj’ed. France was, thrt)ugliout the eighteentli century, the ally of 
Sweden," and Sweden has suffei’cd terribly, as M. Lallerstbat thinks, bv 
renouncing the alliance of France, and accepting in its stead that of 
Bussia. Strangely enough, the se])aration from Franco grew up 
through the veiy anxhity of the people to make their, alliance with 
Fr.‘.nee closer: so, at least, says M.'Lallorstodt. S\yeden, tliinking to 
bind herself to Franco, placed Bornudotte on the throne, and displaced 
tlui lionse of Wasa. But Bernadotte, directly he was (nvosted witli 
independent power, fcannl lest Napoleon, sooner or later, should cri^sh 
him. Ho tlumght tlie choice lay between abandoning Finland to 
llussia, and seeing Sweden become a province of France. NapeSeon 
had begun to treat her as his vassal. He had ordered her to join the 
coiitinental blockade, and it was with Hhcf utmost difficulty that she 
was permitted to import salt. French Commissioners were appointetl 
to superintend her [)orts. She was commanded to raise two thousand 
sailors for*^ the French navy. Bernadotte feared, lest he and Sweden 
should be sacrificed al^o to the rapacity of Napoleon. At Tilsit 
Napoleon had shown the utmost indifference to the interests of ^wi^den, 
and had wantonly sacrificed her, in order to purchase freedom 61 Action 
in Spain. , Could any reliance be placed on him for tlje .futui’e ? 
Bernadott^;/thought not, and took the opportunity of the RussiaiJ^ 
campaign Co declare against him, and contrihVited powerfully to his 
downfall. Fdr thi^ M. Lallcrstedt blarney him seyerefy, on the 
ground that the first duty, a Swedish sovereign b\yed‘^S.@)yedeD.w 
•to recover Finland, wliicB *n?ight easily have ai^nil|fiished -if 
Bernadotte hdd thrown in his (pt with Napoleon, transient 

• ^ *'Scandiuavi«, and its Hopi^ and Fears." By G- London; 

King. 'f'r.. 
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empire of Napoleon would, he says, have passed away with its creator’s 
etreu^h and life, ^^nd Sweden would have retained a strong military 
frontier* We think such a view is rather tenable than unassailable: 
it is easy to say that Sweden would have retained Finland, and herself 
held her own position. But if Napolooft had returned successful from 
Hussia, wKo can be that a tributary kingdom like Sweden would 
have been permitted to enjoy even the shadow of independence, aiul 
would not have suffered evils far worse than the of a military 
frontier ? ' ‘ 

In exchange for Finland, Sweden, by arrangement with "Russia, 
obtained Norway, at the expense of Denmark. This, says M. Laller- 
stedt, is only a nominal gain. Norway united to Sweden by a 
merely dynastic tie. Before any union took place, the Norwegians 
insisted oii and obtained a constitution which is the most democratic 
of any in Europe. Berimdotte assented to it, but seven years after¬ 
wards attempted to upset it by a series of resolutions wliieh he recom¬ 
mended to the Norwegian Parliament. These resolutions w^eiv', liow- 
ever, rejected with a most imposing unanimity, and no further effort 
to alter the constitution wys made. But as the Norwegians, in tlieir 
irritation at the attempt, began to bpeak openly of a teparation from 
Sweden, commissionerb from each nation were ap])ointed in 1839 to 
ari'ange the terms of a closer union. Their labours never bore any 
practical fruit; but the present King has done all in his power, and, as 
M. Lallerstedt allows", with great bucce&s, to coneiliate the Nor¬ 
wegians. But at tlie present moment Norway and Sweden are only 
united by having the same sovereign. What, asks M. Lallerstedt, is 
the benefit of such a nominal union, as comparM with the inestimable 
advantage of having a strong frontier like that of Finland and an 
impregnable fortress like that of Sweaborg ? , ■ 

5'he author, however, himself thinks iliat the union, not only of 
Sweden and Norway, but of Denmark Also, into one great Seaudi- 
nai^a-n kingdom, is one of the possibilities of the future, to wkich 
patriots are already consciously working,, and whichr moves witliont 
their knowledge the nations, wlpch are hereafter to unite. It i^ difii- 
oult to say how' much the apitroach of a Baltic campaign, which M. 
Lallerstcdt treats ks certain, may have biassed his judgment and led 
liim to think great changes near at hand. D^cn, however, though 
the hope of so compact and strong a rival power to Russia is at best 
uncerMn, we cannot but think that Sweden has gained something by 
the War, and that she is more secure against llussian encroachment, 
and in^>rd independent of Russian influenco, than she was three years 
ago, - * 

Mr. BaiUie Cochrane, in a pamphlet entitled “The Map of Italy,”* 
discusses t];^!:ltaUan question in a spirit of dilebtanie simplicity. He 
ddviscs aMjP to “ 0 !xcite a too excitable people,” but, as the Italians 
fo^r*^‘ Unity of Italy,” to persuade them that sH they can 
ready d^SIttpuld^be attained if they had a Customs’ Union and mpre* 
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railways. This is giving a nation not even a decent stone when .it 
aisks for bread, but only the moat tiny pebble. Th^ whole pamphlet 
is in every way a performaijce beneath the level of English thought. 
If we do not help the Italians^ at least we nefed not insult them. 

The‘‘Obstructives and the Man’’? hasfaultaof an opposite cha¬ 
racter, for it goes o\er the whole of European politics, and arranges, 
prophecies, laments,^ blames, and' exhorts as if the afikirs of iiie civi¬ 
lized world could J>e managed like those of a parish vestry. It is a 
harmless amusement, perhaps, to portion out the world from the quiet 
of au English study, but it would be nearly as practical to portion Out 
the moon. There is much in the book with winch, abstractedly, we 
should agref, but ive do not*know who would benctit by reading it. It 
is far away from the region of real life and real possibilities. 

"‘The Euphrates Valley •Jioute to India”** deals with an interest-, 
ing subject, and is full of infonnation. The geographical direction of 
the line is marked out with nicety, and the geological formation the 
beds through whicli it would have to be taken is carefully discussed." 
The general conclusion may be givci^iu the author’s words:—“There 
is not in the whole lengtii of the vallt^ of the Euphrates a physical 
obstruction to the construction of a railway.” A number of letters 
are added to show that the Euphrates is always navigable, a point 
lately disputed. 

Wo have three pamphlets^ relating to a discussion raised by Colonel 
Cotton, who asserts that Bntish ca]>ital could be much more protitably 
invested in caiTying out works of irrigation and navigation in India 


than in making railwa 3 '^s. Persons are, lie says, wasting their energies 
in spending 10,OOOZ. aunilc on high-'^pced railwa^^s, while the same 
money would produce ton or lifty times the results if spent in river or 
canal navigation and iydgation. Colonel Baker, Con&ulting Eligincer 
of the Government of India, was ordered by Lord Ealiiousie to report 
on Colonel Cotton’s •Papers, and ho came to the conclusion that, 
although ditteriiig in many minor points, he must agree with Colonel 
Cotton in saying that plaqs for* improvement of communicatioU at 
small cost in some localities, by mtansjof canals and rivers, and in 
others by an inferior class of railways,, are eminently deserving of 
attention. Still he advocates high-speed railways betw^een all the 
main points of communication, as throwing great military and admi¬ 
nistrative advantages into the hands of Government. Low-speed rail¬ 
ways are, Ife thinks, only to bo recommended as branch-lines, and he 
considers canals in localitieB suited to their construction as preferable 
to low-speed railways. Colonel Cotton replies, in a letter addressed to 
the Society of Arts, by saying that the only question betw^u himself 


® The Obstructives and the Man; or, the Forces and the Future of Europe.’^ 
London: Stanford. 1866. • ^ . 

® '‘The Euphrates Valley Boute to India,” By a Traveller, London 
Stanford. 1856. . • 

\ “Profits upon British Capital eipended on Indian Public Worl^” By Colonel 
Arthur Cotton. London : lUel^rdton. 1866, 

,“Ofic:al Eeport of Coloael Baker.” London: Eichardson* 1866. 

“ A Letter to the Society of Arts, on Indian Public Works,” BylDolonel Cotton, 
Londojf; Bicluur^ou, 1866. 
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and Colonel Baker is, to which ohjcet capital siiall first be appli^i'to 
navi^tion or railways. He thinks that the former is v^tiV tporo 
itnportant, because the fii^t thing is to developo the resources ot 
and to give some sort of communication between the coast and tae 

inland districts, • 11 j. 4 -i 

Mr. Macqueen. h&a published a learned and useful pamphlet on the 

House of Peers in its Judicial Character,”* showing clearly that ori¬ 
ginally appeals were heard by the King’s Council, called the Lesser oi 
Privy Council, as opposed to the (xreat Council ul J^arliainent. Up to 
the reign of Edward III., the members of the Lesser Council were ex 
officio members of the Great Council; but in that reign they began to 
be in the nature of assistants or advisers merely. The assistants heard 
the arguments and pronounced fche ju^ments in tho name ot t ic 
• sovea*eign and-peers. The sovereign wks not necessarily ^prcseii , 
'neither were the peers * but the proceeding was in the Court' oi 1 ai- 
liaii^nt, and had all its authority. In 1094, the Peers, 
struggles, finally‘usurped the power of settling appeals without t ie 
assistance of tho judges, Tho gist of Mr. Mac(iueeu s i^niavks is, 
therefore, that the present constitution of the Supreme Court i& no 

only bad in itself, but is unconstitutional. ^ ^ 

In June, 1855, Miss Burdett Ooutts offered certain ])rr/es lor 
teaching common things, and she has now ])ublishod the resuh o 
the experiment. A set of questions was asked relatiiig to tooa, 
clothes, hous<‘hold arrangements generally, duties of &eryauts, 
management of children, and management ot the sick, and the 
Uow published presents the best specimens ol ,the general infonnataou 
contained in 'the essays and pap^'rs written by the ciuididates. 1 e- 
scriptions are giv&n of the plans already adopted iu various schools. A 
few selections have Also been made from the answers ot pupil tcaeheis, 
showing theiV ideas as to expenditure, and in *an Appendix (tlie uiOst 
cirrious part of the whole book) have been aildetf some real accounts ol 
domestic expenses. The candidates were, ot course, on their oest 
behaviour, and there is a sort of model-virtue air about many of their 
answers; nor is there any great light thrown hy what they have to 
iell us on the beat manner of leaching common things.^ But it is a 
great step gained to fiave turned the attention ot mistresses to the 
subject, and time and experience will gradually make an advance pos¬ 
sible. We advise readers who like to know how their neighbours live 
to turn to the Appendix, where they will find the weekly expenditure 
of plasterers and carpenters, eaming thirty shillings a week, about the 

aanount, that is,'of a curacy. • r 

^ Mrs. Jfemeson has published a lecture on the Communion ot 

Labour’^'® on the right, that is, of women to participate in social 

A --- *. . . .---- ^ 

* *‘A X^t!^ to Lord Lyndharst on the Hous# of Peers in its Judicial 
ChAW5teuj(R'^B??'J64iu Frazer Macqueon. LondoX* Maxwell. 1866. , ,, ♦ 

' ^ **Jl ^nuiarv Account of Prizes for Coiiuuou Things offered Mid awardwt 

eputts at the Whit-lands Trait]d5g iaBtoutiou." 1855-6. Hatchard* 
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Odtanfutiidn of Tiabour/' A SeconS Lecture^ on the Social pnploy- 

xueutS"of WOtuSn. By ill's, Jameson. Loudon; Longmans. 1866. 
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employments, ^lo only luindles a very sm^ll portion of this vast 
suqefOtf; for she confines horscif to considering wh(‘ther it would not 
be possible to introduce the co-operation of unpaid female assistants 
into the managoraont of our large public institutions^ such as work- 
houses, penitentiaries, i*eforniatory schools and prisons. She begins by 
giving statistics of the management of different oHaritable institutions 
she has visited abi*oad, and especially draws attention to those of 
Piedmont, where^diifercut orders of religious women are at work with 
a very beneficial‘eflect.* She then shoWs that a similar system might 
be introduced into English hospitals. She adduces instances where 
visits from Jadics have I)Cei\ welcomed by male prisoners; tlie female 
j>risoners <lo not seem to regard the beuovolence of their wealthier 
sisters with so much complacency. Proceeding next to speak .of 
Rt'formatory Schools, she points out that there is no adequate jiroT 
vi-sion under the present system for the moral supervision^ pf the boys,' 
and iug on the known respect of poor lads for superior womofij she 
d(^siiTs* tJiah an order of Jady visitors should be introduced into the 
working of these institutions. SheMraws a lamentable, and, we fear, 
to{) oiten a true j)ieiure of ijio brutal de>potism of workhouses, and 
asks uiietii'n' it would he possible that paupers should be treated like 
brutes ior llic* mere crime of j)overty, if ladies lent their assistance and 
were fi-equently present at the workhouse. She is especially strenuous 
tliat no oJie, who should take part in the schemes she proposes, should 
leceivc any pecuniary reward, asserting that working for love is found 
far more efi’ectual than worlcing lor hire. It will be observed that her 
object is simply to provide enqjloymeut for the spinster portion of the 
upper idasses, an objeef excellent, but limited as compared with what 
lier title would indicate. Wo should be very sorry to say that the 
good iutimtions aiid wi'shes of maiden ladies c[innot be utilized more 
than at present,* Ibit tve do.not think that English families generally 
will at all approve df any tiling like ‘orders* under clerieal control. 
Nobody liJces’a clergyman comjng between him and his sister, or 
daughter, or even his aunt > and we think Mrs. Jameson in error When 
slie advocates that the ladies should^ wear a peculiar dress. This 
sort of Irippery of benevolence does nOt. harmonize with the unosten¬ 
tatious quietness of tlie best English charity. ’ 

A lecture delivered by Mr. Giorc at the United Service Institution, 
and now published, gives some acceptable information on the system of 
Education pursued in “French Military ychools.’*“ We may 
briefly, on Mr. Gore’s authority, state, that the rudiments and first 
principles of education are given at th({ preparatory school of Le 
IVytan<^ imperial Milifeaire, at the Lycee, and at private schoolsy 
The pupils are here qualified to become candidates for admission to the' 
Ecole Imperiule Poly technique, if they are desirous 'of entering tlie 
artillery, the engineering service, of the land or sea forces, of the Corj/fe 
.d’Etat Major. At the school they 'are instructed in the^ sciences 

•- _ _ ^ --——-—------ ^ — 

* « * 

"Lecture on the System^^of* EdupatipU pursued in the French Military 
Schools." delivered by Mouiagte Gore, Lsq., at the United Ser^ce Institution. 
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Tieoeeeaiy in common for all those services: and are suhseg^nently 
tat^ht their application to the particular service they are anxious to 
enter in an Ecole d’Application. Thc«o who wish to serve in the 
infaritry, cavalry, or xnfmiterie de marine^ become candidates for 
admission to the Ecole Imp^riale de St. Cyv, where they are taught 
whatever is requisife for those branches of the service. Mr. Gore 
gives an account of all these schools in detail. He has furnished, in a 
very succinct form, an‘amount of information which we should have 
some trouble in obtaining from ‘any other sourefe. 

An important Parliamcjitary Report has been published on the 
subject of ‘‘Transportation.” The quesj^ion of secondary punish¬ 
ments is made more difficult to England than to any other country, by 
tlic fact that she alone possesses colouief^ to which criminals can be 
^unsported. The present set of officials, to* whom the management of 
dur convicts*is entrusted, appear as a body to desire that the system 
of t^Jmsportation should be restored, although on a differt'ut and 
improved method. They call attention to the evils that have followed 
the granting of tickets of leave. "During the five quarters, ending in 
March, 1856, there had bi'en .4679 tiqjiefs of leave issued. Out of 
that number there had been 181 revocations, and 422 men were 
reported to have “ fallen into a state of crime.” But it is not so 
much the hearers of tickets of leave in particular, as discharged 
convicts generally, that press hard on the country, and are a nui^mwe 
to the groat towns. Mr. flames Smart, the Superintendent of Police 
at Glasgow, one of the witnesses, stated it as his opinion that it is 
“ Unsuitable and improper to allow so many parties to go at large, 
having nobody in man^' parts to look after Ijiem.” All w^itiiesses 
agree that it is'ne&t to impossible that tlio convicts should make an 
honest living*; what wonder, then, that they are fiuisances to them¬ 
selves and othiers ? .. * ’ 

There is a great body of opinion in favour of franspoHation, as the 
best secondary punishment, if the mother country only* is coiihidei^cd. 
Sir Archibald Mison, who alw.ays says strongly what he wishes to be 
true, considers that there is ffqpm enough in the colonies of Great 
Britain for fifty penal colonies-to go through fifty centuries. Mr, 
Elliot differs from'hitn. Ho goes through the possible places to 
which convicts can, as it is eupposed, bo sent. He disposes of all 
Australia by insisting on the proximity of the gold-fields, and ou the 
decided opposition of the inhabitants of all* the existing colonies 
except West Australia, where the colonists are very glad to have 
convicts gent them, but where the expenses seem extraordinarily 


^avy. • 

The question to be selved is really this: can we improve our prison 
discipline so and influence convicts to such an extent that 

w'e can ha\?e ^ ticket-tofcleave system quite different from that which 
now exist^>and can also pave the way for the return of disebax^ed 
convi^ into decent society P Mr, Elhot gives a synopsis of a grec.t 
hotly ws^idence, procured a few years ago through the Eoreign Office, 
^^i^syst^px-SM^optedin most of the continental countries, England 
j^^ueb to learn from such ioformsation, as experience 6i the 
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Contiiient must necessarily be much greater tWn ours. There seems 
bat ono result from alt the statistics, that kiadiiess, methods of 
working through the best convicts on ^he more hardened, and a 
system of well contrived rewards, humanize and reform, and that 
liarahness and distrust invariably brutalize. • 

The Commissioners of the Irish Census have length* completed 
their labours.. The sixth and coticluding volutne contains remarks on 
the condition of Ahe Irish population. Voluminous tables are given, 
and a map of the couhfcry, distinguishing, by means of light and dark 
shading,' the .condition of the people in respect to the quality of thoir 
habitations. In .the ten yjars intervening between 1811 and 1851, it 
is believed that over the entire area of Ireland thm'e has been a deerease 


of 49 persons on every square mile, representing an aggregate* of 
1,022,739 persons. l>ulflin county, on the other .hand, shows an* 
incivasc of 91 persons to the square mile. 

The present population, estimated at six and a-half millioi iS’f con¬ 
tains a million and a-half emplo^'^ed -in agricultural, and neaidy as many 
in the various departments of prodlictioii anrl trade. Nearly 5 per 
cent, of the population can,speak Irish only, and 18 per cent, can 
speak Irish and English. Tbs ^ccrea.sc of the lowest kind of habi¬ 
tations, mud cabins, having only one room, is as much as 7^^ j)er_cent. 
Emigration seems to be on the wane, there having been 91,014 in 1855 
as against 100,322 in 1852. Between 30th of Juno, 1841, and 3lsb 


‘Becember, 1855, the total number oi' persons in Ireland who have 
emigrated is given as 2,087,856. Of these 76*7 per cent, were bound 
for the United States. 

The House of Commons has published a report on “ Mastei^s and 
Operatives,” or ratlu>r on tlie possibility of avoidmg-'strikes and scttliiig 
dispute.^ by the ostablislimeiit of tribunals of arbitration analogous to 
to the French Conseils des- Prudhouiines. It is a i’oport that doc.s 
little credit to its frfimers, and allbrds another instance to be added to 


tlib long list df schemes good in purpose, but so deficient in anything 
like due }}reparatiou, that^we gain nothing by their being proposed. 
The Committee liave hfid the sense ta nej^ct any notion of making the 
decision of such courts compulsory in* eases of future contracts. For 
strikes cannot be put down by a court ordenng a master to give a 
particular* amount of wages, or a workman to do his work heartily. 
But they say that Courts of Conciliation might be instituted, com¬ 
prised partly of masters and partly of men, which would determine 
disputes about past contracts, and thus avoid the necessity df going 
to courts of law. We think that the evidence sho^ very clearly that 
the masters, at any rate, would rather»go to a court of j^wj and,Hf 
the County Courts are not calculated to settle such disputes quickly and' 
cheaply,, what is the use of them? The committee urge lhat in caseoi^a 
strike, these opurts, already existing for another purpose, would be found 
, useful for tbe discussion of difterences. We do not understand tljis. 
W, when a dispute on a great scale arises, the masters and men cannot 
^ree to meet through.the tnedium of deputies selected from their 
Respective bodies, )vny sbtl^d they be better Uatisfto^ with these 
courts ? It would be difl4l*ulfc %o get the ablest and beat men to ait on 
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a tril]&nal for the adjustment of petty differences, and yet such men 
might be willing t© come forward in a time of real difficulty. Thoiso 
coii^ ^Onld, therefore, do barm in so far as they entrusted the repre- 
seii^ion to inferior men. 

Lastly, we have to notice a Repot^ of the House of Lords on Public 
Executions. The Committee recommend that executions shall* be 
henceforth in private, but do not cojidoscend to give reasons for their 
opinion. We have road'through the ovidenee wtthoirt gaining much 
light on the subject. We all know tliat a does not learn to 
behave well simply because it has a death to look at; and that deatli 
itself in such a form is a li'ss shocking spectacle tlian might he expected. 
It seems to be so painless and so speedy. But we cannot tell how far 
the'bulk of the sjieetators are impressed with feelings of awe. Several 
witnesses showed that persons from the immediate neighbourhood 
where the crime vva.s committed always came in great numbers; and it 
is liai^to believe that they are not itnjir(‘ssed, and have not the reality 
of justice brought home to tliem, bv seeing the end of the Iragcdi that 
has been played amongst thorn. lYowever, the great test is to look at 
the criminal. I.s it not a more terrible (b*ath to die publicly ? and 
if so, and if wo retain capital punislAnent as a means of instilling a fear 
of committing murder, the more terrible the punishment, the greater 
will be the fear. 


SCIENCE. 

S IR DAVID BREWSTER’S treatise on the Stereoscope'appeal’s to 
have been written with three principal objectsto show that 
in the idea of the stereoscope tliere is no.vovelty whatever, and tliat 
Professor Wheatstone’s merit in the invention consists merely in his 
having been one of the first to .carry that idea into practice, and this 
in a Very clumsy manner; second, to prove, that as Sir D. Brewster 
devised a method of applying the same principle, wh\ch, by rendering 
the m&truineni cheaper and mote convenient, has at the same time 
rendered it popular,'Ishare of the merit is far greater than that of 
Professor Wheatstone ; and, third, to demonstrate that be is the only 
philosopher who knows any tiling about the pnnciples on which the 
effects of the stereoscope are produced. So that, in fact, both for that 
particular form, of the instrument which is now in everybody’s hands, 
and for all our scientific knowledge of its action, we are indebted to 
nobody date# than the author of this book. Although this is by no 
means, the fiVst time thai Sir D. Brewster has shown a strong develop- 
I ment of of acquisitiveness respecting discoveries for which 

he claiipjiL^lf^it, and ‘although the same assertions have already been 
put forth }^ his behalf anonymous articles distii%uishe4 by a stylo 

— I III *' ■ii » *i I'l ■!■■■ . . ■ ■' ' I r ■. ■ ■ ■ 
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seeming* •• Iy idontioal with his own, yet we are astonished that ho 
should venture to put forth in his own nanq|e such a senes of 
sophisms and misstatements, for the sake of raising his own,.reputa- 
tion at the expense of another. Sir D. ^Brewster may pretty safely 
take it for grantejd, that the p.pblic generally is either too ignorant or 
too careless to form its own judgment in the'case, and'that it will 
receive anything which comes from a man 'of his name in optical 
science with unquestioning confidence; but‘that lie should imagine 
that the scientific W^orld ever will qUietly stand by to see a piece of 
valuable property belonging to one of its most .distuiguished members 
carried olf from him in open day, without raising a hue and cry after 
the depredator, is to impute to it an amount of insouciance to 
which we, at least, do not.plead guilty. 

With regard, in the fit^it place, to the (][uestion of themovelty of tlife 
idea of the stereoscope ; wo affirm that this idea, so far from beiiig 
familiar to every thinking mind, as Sir 1). Brewster asserts,en¬ 
tirely original on the ])art of Professor Wheatstone. That any iieiir 
o])j<»ct unikes two ditfereiit perspective projections of itself upon the two 
retime, is assuredly not a novel idea, and Professor Wheatstone does 
not claim it as sucli; he only sa^ that he does not find it referred to 
by writers who might be expected to have noticed it. Sir D. Brewster, 
by a more careful search, has detected many references to it; one of 
wliicli, that of tlie Jesuit Aguilonius (1013), is peculiarly remarkable, 
since he sets himself to inquire how it is that the two dissimilar projec¬ 
tions are blended into a single unconfused image, and comes to the con¬ 
clusion that it is not by reason of any optical conformity, but by a 
mental ay*encv which he calls “common sense.’^ That which wo assert 
to be the exclusive ])roperty of Professor Wheatstone,' not having been 
in the ]ea|st dogreb hinted at by any preceding writers,^ is tile idea, and 
tlic ]jractical dtmonsCraiioi! of the correctness of that-idea, tiiat it is 
on the mental comlHnation of the two dissimilar ■proje'ctions made hy a 
stnyfc sol id object iqmi our two relince nespeefively^ that our visual percep- 
tion of its solidity depends. This idea having once presented itstdi', the 


verilication of it was easy to a man ^f*Professor .Wheatstone’s marvel¬ 
lous fertility of invention. If, he re^tsoned, the mental combinatioji of 


* The following is a specimen of the mode in which Sir I). Brewster ernleavoura 
to prove ths.t the,fundamental idea of the stereoscope, as we have stated it above, 
was familiar to preceding^rltera on optics. He first quotes the following passages 
from Harris's Treatise on Optics (177^:—“We have other helps fur distinguishing 
proinmences of small parts, besides those by which we distinguish distances in ge¬ 
neral, as their degrees of light and shade, and.the prospect'we have round them." 

•• And by the parallax, on account of the distance betwixt our eyeg% we c^n diaUn- 
guish besides the front part [ofj the two sides of a nqar object not Ihioker than the 
said distance and this gives a visible relievo to such objects, which helps greatly,to 
raise or detach them from the plane in which they lie. I'kas the nose on a i^e ^the 
more remttt'kably raised by our seeing both sides of it at ^nce:”—ana then SirD*^ B. 
adds the folIov<^lng gloss of hia own; *‘that ia, the relievo is produced hy the combi¬ 
nation of the two dissimilar pictures'given by each eye." Now that no sunK idea 
was in Hanis'fji^Ind, is evident fyoro, the very example which he cites; for the two 
sides .of. the nose on tbo face. CAh - be seen (in front view) by one'eye alone; whilst 
' ^e perception of solidity id judt complete when the two disffinilar.'pmjections 
give^nly one side of an object, as when they give both sides. 
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two jiissimilar projections be the source of our perception of the 
t^oHdity of .the object which makes them, then the same perception 
oujjht to be produced by throwing upon the two retinse, in place of the 
twbiinages of a solid actual^ before the eyes, the images of two pic¬ 
tures bf that solid, drawn in tlje perspectives under which it would have 
presented iteelf to U\b two ej^es respectively. The iustinment which 
ho devised for eflPectiug this was a very simple one, consisting merely 
oi' a pair of mirrors, so placed as to bring the two pietures to the two 
eyes ^respectively, at the ordlnar}^ angle of convei^ence; and notwith¬ 
standing all that Six* I). Brewster says of its inferiority to the lenticular 
stereoscope invented, by himself, we are ijuite satisfied, that for all the 
purposes of scientific investigation, as well as on account of its adapta¬ 
tion. to pictures of any dimension,—in fact, f 9 r every thing but ordinary 
pcjmlar use,—the original reflecting stereoscope is by far the more 
valuable, instrument of the two. 

Sir 'Si. Brewster’s own appreciation of this invention, at a time when, 
not having himself any participation in it, he was free to form a candid 
opinion, is, fortunately, preserved in the contemporary record of the 
proceedings of the British Aii;ioci^tion, to >vhieh Professor Wheatstone 
communicated it in 1839, shortly aftur having laid it before the Royal 
Society. The contrast between the Sir 1). Brewster of 1839 and the 
Sir 1>. Brewster of 185G, affords an instructive lesson as to the degree 
in wdiich the mind even of a professed philosopher may bo wwped by 
the greed of fame. We cite the following from the Atheneexm of Sept, S, 
1838, p. 050;— 

“Sir David Brewster was afraid that the members covld scarcely judge, from 
the very brief and rnotlcst account given'of this principle, and thte instrument 
devised for ^illustratmg'dt, by Professor Wheatstone, oi its extreme beauty and 
gc-ucrulity. He considered it as one of the most vaiuabfe optical papers which 
had ever been presented to the Sectum. lie ob;»erved that when taken in con¬ 
junction with the law of visible direction in monocular vision (or vision wdth one 
c^e), it explains all those phenomena of vis'on by which philosophers had been 
so long peiplexed; and that vision* in three dimensions, which M* Lchot, a 
Prench author, had attempted to' account for by a very unscientific theory, 
received the most complete explauafi^n from Mr. VVheatston'e's reseai'chcs.” 

< * - 

And at a subsequent part of the same meeting (p. 675), he said that— 

“ He felt sure that Mr. Wheatstone’s principle was fully adequate to explain 
every circumstance ooimeeted with seeing, as soon as the law of monocular 
vision [Sir Df B."s own "law of visible dii^gction’J was admitted/’ 

We thus Hkn most fully and explicitly recognising Professor 
"WbeatetoneV eltclusive property in the principle in question,, of which 
h[b now, for reasons best .known to himself, attempts to deprive him. 
If any confirmatton ^f his then opinion be needed, it is furnished by 
Sir* John Uterschel, whose acquaintance with the previous history of 
optieul and the actual state of knowledge at that period, no one 

will^catf ip^uestion) Tot he followed up Sir D. Brewster’s commendat 
tibn bry'fiharaeteriiing Mr, .Wheatstone’s discovery^ as#bne bf the 
v0ll^p^o\k^ ai^d beautifhi for its shupllcaty.ia th4 entire rahgb of;4x- < 
/pOTtn’ental optics.” , ' ' " . 
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Not content with tiymg to deprive Professor Wheatstone of the 
merit of the principle of the stereoscope, Sir I). Bre\vster now docs 
his best to show that he was anticipated in the idek of the instrument, 
if not in its actual construction, by a-nother. Mr. PllHot, now teacher 
of mathematics in Edinburgh, is aaict to have resolved to construct an 
instrument for uniting two dissimilar pidtuvea, fff^wious to, or during 
the year 183 i; he did not, however, actually construct it until the year 
1839, a year after l^rofe.fisoT WheaistoTie^s invention hail been made 
public; and of 1;hkt *invcntion he remained in ignorance until 1852, 
when the republication of Professor Wheatstone’s original paper drew his 
notice to the subject, which he had altogetheV ceased to attend to. 
Sir I). Brewster‘admits tlM Professor Wheatstone’s method of \unting 
the two dissimUar pictures (by rellection) was much the better of ^tho 
two; but he repeatedly cliilins for Mr. Elliot the priority of inventionj 
because he had thought o/^the instrument first. How does Sir I). 
Brewster know this? Mr. Elliot took, on his own showing, fi^c^years 
for the gestation of his idea, which was conceived in 1834, and born in 
1839. lh*ofessor Wheatstone do*^ not tell us when first tlie idea 
occurred to his mind; l)ut as it was given to the public in a far com¬ 
pleter form than Mr. Elliot^ it i^but reasonable to suppose that the 
gestation was longer. Even allowing him, however, but an equal 
period, as the birth of his stereoscope occurred in 1838, his conception 
of it may fairly date back to 1833. To attempt to show that A has 
a claim to be considered a prior discoverer, merely because ho had 
thought of the matter before B had completed and publiahed his dls- 
covery^ is one of the most extraordinary procedures that the ludtory 
of science can show ;* and would at once proclaim tlie animns under 
which this book is written, even’if it were not.obvious enough in 
almost every page, to those, at least, who have any adeipiatt> acquaint¬ 
ance with the r^al facts of the case. 

Having thus proved to ’fiis own satisfaction, that in the conception 
of, the stereoscope Professor Wheatstone had been anticipated by Mr. 
Elliot, and that Professor Wheatstone’s merit as an inventor hence 
consists in nothing else tlian in liaving devised a better methotl for 
realizing that conception, Sir H. Bil^wsler next endcavonrs to show 
that Professor Wheatstone’s invention would diave been altogether for¬ 
gotten, if he had not taken up the subject, and brought the instrument 
before the public in a form adapted to general use. And he claims for 
himself, not merely the invention of the lenticular stereoscope, which 
nobody disputes, but the first application of photography to. the pro¬ 
duction of binocular pictures for stereoscopic purposes. ‘That Pi'ofessor 
Wheatstone’s invention, so far from beirtg forgotten, was fully appre¬ 
ciated by that section of the scientific public whose interest it wa$ 
peculiarly fitted to excite—such, namely, as ‘make the physiology^of 
vision their special studyj-^-is suliicleutly evident from thctfact that .it 
Is sifecially noticed, and its importance fully appreciated, in every 
st^dard pl\ysiological treatise with which we ju*e acquainted, whetlier 
English, French, or Germ^n,,that has discussed the subject of binocular 
^vision at all, from the year 1S40 down to the present time. Further^ 
Prbf^sor V^eatstone himWf was continuing "his researches in the 
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same direction; and in li^62 communicated to the Eoyal Society a 
second Set of Researelica<^)n Binocular Yision, for their sciciitiilo 

ment, and for their rrnportant bearing on the most interesting questions 
of the psychology as well asihe physiology of the visual sense, leave Sir 
1). Brewfater and his purely optical investigations far behind. And we 
happen to lie able to^s^tate poifativoly, that the production of stereoscopic 
photographs had been .accomplished, not only privately, by INIr. Fox 
Talbot on Professor Wheatstone’s suggestion, but by those wlio prac¬ 
tised photography as a matter qf hubiness, somg tim% before there is 
any evidence that SirD. Brewster turned his attention to this matter; 
reflecting stereoscopes with photographic pictures of statuary, &c., 
having been sold by London opticians at leabt ten years ago. 

Fully conceding, therefore, to Sir 1). Brewster all the credit winch 
can fairly attach to the ^^opularizafion of^the instrument, wo aflirni 
tliat he has added nothing whatever of imi^ortauce to our scientific 
knowiqdge of the principles of binocular vision; and Ibat, in fact, 
almost everything which he has wiitten on the subject has tended to 
confuse it further, instead of to cj^ar up its difficulties, through his 
having sought for optical explanations of what cannot in tlie very 
nature of things be explahied,' siwc by< that “common sense,” or 
mental appreciation of visual impr^bsions, to which alone Aguilonius 
riglitly saw that the phenomena of binoculiu’visiq^i, even in the limited 
degree in which he was iiequaintcd with them, wore to lie rtferred. 

This part of the subject would, how'cvcr, require a much amjiler 
discussion than we could here enter u]jon; and we can onlv hope 
that .what w^e have said in regard to the history of the invention 
of the stereoscope, will lead our readers to unhesitating a.ssign- 
meut of the hoiiour of it to him to* whom we art* couviupod that it is 
most justly due. 

It is a great pity that the profession of a sipp'cialify of almost any 
hind should have so strong a tendency tV induct^ an eJnpirical ha])it 
in the mind of the professor, Mr. liunt’s^ title would lead us ^to 
suppobC that he inteiids to teach his readers how stammering ma;\ bo 
cured’, or at any rate to explain to them tbd principles of his method; 
hut tliis would be an entire nfi^pprehension; lor the jmrpose of liis 
book is simply to assure tlie public tliat his method is superior iu 

? rinciple to that of any one else, and is practically more successful. 

^lie nearest approach wo can find to an elucidation of it, i& contained 
in the following passage;— 

“In many casps the change is like magic, although simply effected by the 
instructor havipg discovered the secret of detecting the cause or oriuni oV tlie 
evp; and bejpg'also able to cothmuiucate to the person a simple means by 
which he can correct, and, by careful practice, entirely overcome it.” 

•He assigns al a reason for not entering more fully into particulars, 
that every chse requires its own special management; so that no gq^ieral 

— ^^ ^— - - — - - 

* “ A Tireatise on the Cure of Stammering, with a Notice of the Life of the lat? 
Thomas,Hunt, and a general account of the various systems for the cure of Impe¬ 
dimenta of Speech,” By James Hunt, M.K.8iL.^ &o, Second Bditiun, consider-* 
ably enlarged. London : 1856. Sve^j-pp. Iu4. 
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directions can be effectual. But we feci asiSUred that if his method be 
good for anything, it would be quite easy fp^htm to explain its prin¬ 
ciples in such a form as to render them comprehensible by-many who 
have intelligence enough to put them into pnvctice in the particular 
modes required. Although Mr. Hunt would tlius greatly improve 
his position with tfie,.medical profession^ atid vviCh the b^ist-judging 
part of the public, he seems to consider it tp be for his pecuniary ’ 
interests to keep his. own secretand his book must consequently be 
regarded iis mer^y,» trade advertisement, ihis we the more regret, 
because we have a* strong belief, founded on what we have heard from 
trtistvvorthy sources, as well as from hints which we meet with in 
these pages, that Mr. Hunt’s method is based on*a truer appreciation 
of the nature of the disorder, and is more simple as well us more 
efiective in its oi)eration,‘tban that of other professors of the same art 9 
The publication of the concluding volume of the late Mr. W. Thonjp- 
son’s “Natural History of Ireland,”^ has been accomplished *>iiuler 
such disadvantages, as nothing hut the affectionate diligence and 
scientific sagacity of his I'riend, am], townsman, Mr. Bobert Patterson, . 
could have in any degree overcome. The three preceding volumes 
devoted to the “ Birds of. Irelsyd,'’ had been produced by their 
lamented writer with all the ca/e which an author bestows on the 
work which is pre-eminently that of his own choice; but the materials. 
which he had prepared for similarly illustrating the remainder of the 
Irish Fauna were comparative!}'’ scanty, especially as regards the 
luvoriebrata. Even such as they were, however, they fonn a valuable 
contribution to the Natural History of the sistei'-kingdom; and they 
have evidently been s,vt forth to the best advantage by Mr. Patterson 
and the coadjutors who have assisttid liiin in his labour of love. 

We have received from the United States an' unpretending Httia 
book,'*’ the product (apparently) of an amateur in science, which is 
much more worthy of atbehtion than such productions usually^are. 
Jts author is pvidently a thinking as. well as an observant man, who 
has set down a number of points relating to the physiology of the 
senses, which have from time to time • suggested themselves toTiim ; 
and although mitny of these are faimltar to such as have studied the 
subject more systematically, yet other;^ are ejthoi; now in themselvhs, 
or deiive a novel aspect from the guise under which they are presented. 
The book, moreover, has the charm of being-eminently suggestive, 
and is distinguislied by an agreeable raciness of style; so that the 
perusal of it will serve as a pleasant and not unprofitable recreation to 
the man of science, whilst it will convey much valuable information 
to the general reader,—its great charm being that it developes a sig¬ 
nificance in the things of familiar experience, which the million passes 
unnoticed, but is always pleased to recognise vVhen pointed out- 

'^^ ^ ^ 

3 ‘^The Natural History of Ireland.*’ Vol. IV., containing Mammalia,,Kep- 

tiles, and Fishes; also Invertobrata. By the late Wilham Thompson} Esq, Pre¬ 
sent of the Nat. His^ and Phil. Soc, of Belfast, &c. &o, London : 1856. ,8vo, 
pp. 516. ■ 9 ' 

* 4 f<Xhe PJiysiology of the Seneea ; or. How and What we See, Hear, Taste, 
Feel, and Smell.** By A. B. Jflbi|wn; New York: 1656. rl^iJIo, pp, 214. 
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In fttriking contrast with the preceding, is a pamphlet that has 
lately c<n:iEi8 before us, whfoh» for pretentious absurdity, equals, if it 
does not surpass, anything we have ever met with.® The author is 
one of those half-informed men, possessed of a certain degree of clever¬ 
ness, who, being struck with a new idea, do not take the pains to 
inquire what foundalioii in ifeality it may posses; but forthwith rush 
into print, and mislead-by their tone of confidence, and by the specious¬ 
ness of their pretensions,-many who are not qualified* to unmask tlie 
hollowness of their assumptions. Having been„ struck with the mar- 
vtdlous efibets produced by the stereoscope, but not in the least com¬ 
prehending their* principle, be sets himself to inquire how the same 
etfecth may produced, in a single pictuVe; and Having concluded 
that the deficiency of projection in ordinary pictures is due to one eye 
vind hand being exclusively used, he has coubfived the singularly bright 
idea, that any artist has it in his power to produce stereoscopic effects, 
if hea\ill make use not only of his two eyes in guiding his penr*il, but 
of hie two hands in holding it! The mischief of such productions is 
tlie misleading influence they exercise. We happened to meet a very 
promising young artist, not long since, who was so much fascinated by 
the promises of the new and ibaiwollouu effects which this method 
would produce, as to be about to pUt herself in training for the ])ur- 
*pose; and if we had not solemnly staked *Our scientific character upon 
the fallacy of the entin^ notion, our young friend would have lost much 
valuable time, and incurred much dinappointincnt, in a pursuit a i^rcai 
deal more sure to be fruitless than would be the search for the 
philosopher’s stone. 

Among the jnultifarious subjects included by Dr. Lardncr in his 
“ Museum,’'® that <?f the liabits and instincts of animals has been one 
of those most recently discussed; and the numbers devoted to it col¬ 
lectively form a very compact little volume, the mat^ot of which has 
been compiled from reliable sources, is agteeably.put together, and is 
amply illustrated by woodcuts. There is no preten«ion‘to originali+j^, 
nor does the author do much mbre than tell his readers either facts, or 
what pass as such ; but no one who has not' made a subject his special 
study Ciui advantageously veUtqi'e from the shallow bottom on wliich 
hd can firmly tread, .into the deep' sea of speculation ; and this is piv- 
ertiinoutly the case with the inquiry into the relations of instinct and 
reason, the philosophical pursuit of which needs a combined acquaintance 
with physiology and ps\ chology, such as is possessed by few masters 
in either, science, and is not likely to be attained by amdteur students. 

Mr. Garratt,7 like Dr. Lardner, has brought together much interesting 

* • 
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ff '‘■Paintipg with !l^oth Hands ; or, the Adoption of the Principle of the Stereo* 
BCQpeinArt, ae a Mes^s to Binocular Pictures. By John Ijone. London: 1856. 
8 vo, pp. 32. 4 

® ‘;Xhe and White Antft, their Manners and Habits, with Illustrations of 
Animal Ti^^ct and Intelligence.’* By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., &c. From 

of ^uicnoe and Art*” With 135 liluBtra^ons. Lhndon: 1850. 
Small Sv'or, pp. 176. * .* 

7 ^'Marvels and Mystmes of Instinct; or, Cuxiositles bf Animal Life*” By G.» 
GarratV Londda; 4856. Fcap Svv, pp. 248*. ^ , 
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niatttT, usually from trustworthy sources; but,not content with this, 
he has essayed to philosophize upon it, hi^ vetrtured completely out of 
liis depth, and has accordingly made an egregious failure. 

We do not .know when we have beeii^ moi'e interested by any 
medical work, than by the perusal of Dr. Acland’s admirable memoir** 
on the severe visitation which was suffered by Qjeford in the cholera 
epidemic two years since. The work is divided into three parts ; the 
first giving the history of the epidemic as it .actually occurred; the 
second detailing tBe saqitary arrangements made in Oxfonl during its 
presence; and the third consisting of suggestions for the future, or 
the lesson of . the epidemic. Each of these departments is treated in 
a spirit far more, comprehensive than tliat of the mere physician or 
sanitary reformer, who looks simply for the best modes of curing or 
preventing disease. While fully alive to all that has been and m4y be 
done in this direction, Dr. Acland has set himself “ to seek out and 
strive to influence for good, those hidden circumstances which,ji’Jiorc 
than we are aware of, affect both the physical and moral happiness of 
individuals and of society;” and it j.s his aim to make the university 
of which he is a distinguished member, instrumental in diffusing the 
same knowledge and the samefrspiritjamcong'the educated youth of the 
aristocracy, who ought to be compe-ient as well as ready to take the 
lead in every movement for the welfare of their less fortunate 
brethren. “ What,” he says, ‘^may we not hope, when time has been 
given for our youths to obtain univ^ersity honours for their knowledge 
of chemistry, physiology, hygiene, and so feel the cheering glow of 
]jhysical truths, as applied to the bettering of man’s estate. When 
the professors who teac^ these subjects have made their purpose felt 
through the hearts an 1 tlie heads bf the upper classes, how much 
good, and content, and gratitude may not spring up' in the heai’ts of 
even the most hopeless members of the body politic,” ’ Our readers 
3nay judge from Aiese passages, of the spirit in which the* whole work 
has been planned and executed; we hayc only space to say of it, that 
wc fiavo never *met with a. treatise wluch gave fuller evidence of the 
[trofcssional skill, the scholarlike training, the enlarged philanthropy, 
and the thorough^ gentlemanliness (wemse the word in its highest 
sense) of its author. ' * * . * • ^ 

Of all modern systematic treatises on Physiological Chemistry, that 
of Professor Lehniaiin is universally admitted to be alike the most 
philosophical in its general doctrines, and the most complete in its 
ilctails. It is, however, far too bulky for the ordinary student; and 
its author has exercised a wise discretion in compressing- its most im¬ 
portant portion into the narrower limits of a “handbuch.”, Although 
this smaller treatise has been translated into French, it hal not been 
reproduced in this country; but our transatlanttc. eousiij^ have shown 
themselves more alive to its value; and wo have now before ys a hand.-* 


« s “Memoir oil the Cholera at Oaeford in the year 1864; with Considoratiolla 
hii^Jeated by the Epidemic." By Heiiry Wentworth Acland, M.D., &c. 

London : 1866. 4to, pp. ’\71. With a Map and Tables, 
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sope &om the Philadelphia press,® which includes not only a 

translation of* R’ofeijsor liehmann'a hanJbuch,” but a 
liSH^e quantity of additional matter, pastly ori^al and partly compiled, 
togeth^ with forty illustrations, generally well executed, chiefly de¬ 
rived from Punke’jfr Oxcell^t The ^ introductory essay, by 

Professors. Jackson, eontams views of the of the vital forces 

to the physical, which'we betj^ve to be sound in the main, though tliey 
might have been more, dedriy lui^ philosophically expressed; and tho 
author seems fairly entitled yo. the credit of having advanced these 
views, some years before they were put forward in this country or else¬ 
where, We cannot kpcak so favourably of the Appendix; contributed 
by Dr. Morris, which contains a meagre butline of the physiology of 
the circulation, of reproduction, of the voice, and of the senses—subjects 
J having no obvious relation to that which ‘constitutes the staple of the 
^>ook, and ipuch better discussed in the various manuals of physiology 
ace^rible to every student. We would recommend a more compact 
translation of Professor Lehmann’s “ handbuch,” edited by a chemist 
who should be competent to incorporate any additions or corrections 
of importance that the recent progress of science may have rondiTcd 
desirable, with a few notes'by sorre physiologist of ability, as a work 
likely to be very useful to the BritRh student, and pretty certain to be 
remunerative to its publisher. 

Our readers would scarcely have supposed that the historian of 
France, the author of Priests, Women, and Families,” would make his 
next appearance as a writer on Ornithology.^® But circumstances 
having led him to seek enjoyment and recreation in the study of nature, 
he seems to have set himself to find out both the poetry and the phi- 
losopliy of bird-life; and has produced a book which, being eminently 
marked both .by the .merits and demerits of his style, will attract some 
readers whilst it repels Others. As wc find it impossible to give an}* idea 
of the Contents of so discunsive a production, wq^can only recommend 
such of our readers as count themselves among the auger’s admirers, 
to try how his new dish suits their palates. 

We must confine ourselves* to the mere announcement of the publi¬ 
cation of another Part of M.‘ I^ore Oeofiroy St. Hilaire’s gi*cat work 
on General Natural Historyand to an indication of the nature of its 
contents. These consist of a general survey of the kingdoms of organic 
nature, with a comparison of the views of the ancients and moderns in 
regard to their separation and distribution ; thje essential nature of life 
the chawters of animals as distinguished from vegetables; and the 


^ ** Masdal of' Ghemical Plijraioloj^from tjbe Geiman of Professor C. G. 
LehiafKnn, Notes and Additions, by J. Chuston Morris, 

with an®Itttt*fc»dg»tory Essay on Vital Force, by Samuel Jackson, M.J)., 
cvf the Inatitilfes of Medicme in the Unirerbity of Pennsylvania,” &c. 
lUn^tcaied with 4<1 woed-Outa. PhUad€^bia. 185d, 8vo. pp. SSI. 

**L*Ois^u/* M. Miehelet. Paits. 1856. ISmo. xjp. 33 0 ^ 

^ des E^gnes Oiganiques, piincipalemcnt 4fcu<Jide 

chez ot lea i^iniaux.” Par M. Isidove Geoi&oy Saint Hilaire, Menibre 

de &o. kcJ Tome deuxibme, prftjj^bre^Paitie. Pan**. 1856. 8 vq^ 
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feahxrcs \>j which matt 13 separated from all other animals^ coairinttdung 
(in the opinion of the author) a kingdom in himself^ 

The author of “ The Philosophy of the Stomach/’** having foaad a 
diet consisting exclusively of meat and milk veiy suitable to his consti¬ 
tution, forthwith concludes that the same must be etjualljj good for 
every one else, and that mankind would bef^greatly* the gain^ if they 
would adopt his system- We balance this extreme against its opposite, 
the vegetarian seh^^er, which can adduce a far more extensive experience 
in its favour j and arrive at llie conclusion that the stomach of man has 
a marvellous adjq>tabiiiiy to different kinds of diet, but that xmder the 
ordina^ conditions of a terpperate climate, and of a moderate amoujit 
of bodily and nrcntal labour, the usual mixed diet is that which best 
suits the average constitution of mankind. How fai’ the author’s enthu* 
siasm allows him to be a reliable authority, may be judged from his. 
anticipation that if the whole British population were to live on. 
and meat, these articles, instead of being rendered dearer, wouM be 
vastly reduced in price, so tliat meat would be brought down to a penny 
a pound! ^ 

• t ' 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

N OVALIS, in his story of the Blue Flower, has imagined an ordeal 
to test the merit of the written thoughts of men—a bath in which 
their compositions may be plunged by the hands of a presiding genius, 
and the worthless paii: of them purged away. The lies, the platitudes, 
the noisy artifices of rhetoric, all words whicli liave no corresponding 
truths of thought or ftet, vanish in. the disenchanting’ process from 
the paper, and leave it innocently blank. The scattered sentences 
which nature and fact >arc able to acknowledge, remain like ialaiids uu- 
bubmerged beneath the*oceau which has swallowed tlie continents to 
which they beTongod. * 

Kb elixir vitte, no philosopher’s stone, would equal in value such a 
compound, were .it but dibcovcrable for us. How many hands now 
worse tlian idle would let faU their eiogyejit pens; bow would unme^ 
lodious poets cease from singing; how ■•would historians* consciences 
wake suddenly, and ready tongues in pulpit and'in Parliament leave to 
agitate themselves, brains of honost men now addled with mere 

noise would find peaJeo at last, and a revelation deeper than that of 
Moses would have brought the kingdom of truth among us at last. 

Time, it is sometimes said, Ls a sufficient te^t in the long run.' Lies 
and follies have their day, but the night falls upon them, and they die. 
But time is slow ; and time, if it destroys old falsehoo(fa, biings year • 
by yejair its fresh crop of such j while destructiv^iess is 

poorly discriminating, and sweeps good and evil away together into • 
ruin. Genius, indeed, of theliigh sort is not allowed to perfsh j and ’ 
spirits which shine only with tlie unmixed light of truth, talqj their 

-j-2—^ ii.. . . .. w .: - 1 — .. — - 

13 ‘'The Philosophy of the StoitwSh; or, an exclusively Aninnd Diet (without 
any Ve>;etable or Condimont whaievev) the moat wholesome and fit fcg Man." Bj 
Boinard Jloncriff. London, 1856. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 92. 
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place as stars ia the sky, and shine oji undimmcd and unfading, lint 
in this countless swarm of books wliich, like the generations of men, 
stream across the stage, which are read for their day, or month, or 
year, and then arc forgotten, many a jewel is hidden, many a grain of 
gold lies in the midst of n^ere loam and soij, and is hopelessly lost. 
This trade of reviewing of ours brings volumes before us, a hundred 
of which, if digested into one,'might make a book which would sur¬ 
vive to all time; yet they will die, all of them, aiid*v?o cannot wish it 
otherwise. The truths that arb in them are nft-inly but as crystals of 
salt, scattered up and down a mass of perishable substanqe to make it 
P^atablefor immediate consumption; and^our business, unfortunately, 
IS not to indicate the appearance of new authoritative teachers, but to 
notice merely the flavours of this or that .new dish which is to be pur- 
•chased in to-day’s book-market, and which must give place to-morrow 
*tq a fresh oonduneiit. 

"^th such skill as we possess, then, we proceed with our present 
hill of fare. Wo begin with the greatest names and the most solid 
articles. M. Guizot,^ in two well-written volumes on Richard Crom¬ 
well, and the events which led to the recal of the Stuarts, completes 
the history of what was once called the Great Rebellion. The earlier 
portions of the work are well known in England, and have received 
emphatic approval. M. Guizot, by his training in the midst of revo¬ 
lutions, is supposed (as he evidently supposes himself) to be skilled in 
the interpretation of tlie phenomena of such times; and although Eng¬ 
lish Puritans were somotlung different from Paris Jacobins, ^though 
the objects at which they aimed respectively were as unlike as the 
causes which' called them into being; yet nd doubt familiarity with 
political convulsions of any kind creates a readiness in distinguishing 
a certain class of symptoms which all such movements have in common. 
M. Guizot, wemaj^ say,distinctlj^ docs nohupderstand the groatCromwclL 
He has seen no one like him in France, and he measures him by a tyjjc 
to which he does not belong. .But in the present volumes thisCromwell 
is gone. He is concerned with men of a ba,ser calibre, and his treatment 
of his subject gains consequently both in tmth and justice. In the 
picture of the desolation which' followed on the death of Oliver, lie 
has passed an uiiconlcious culogium upon the Protector’s greatness; 
and the selhsh hypocrite of the previous history is shown in his true 
dimensions. 

L’ascendant personnel,” he says, “d’un grand homme ne se revole 
jamais avec plus d’eclat ,que lorsqu’il a disparu. Et les innombrablcs 
pretentions qui^sUrgissent dans le vide qu’il laisse donnent le mesurc 
.de lit plase que seul il pouvait remplir.” The eflect upon M. Guizot’s 
OW'D mind invisible ia the chasten^ respect which dictated so eloquent 
•a pfti^ago. • A ^ 

• His D&siness show, however, that the Republic was a failure, 
and he,is evidently pleased to show it. He exposes in detail the folly 
and the selfishufeSil^hich divided the great party of the Parliament. Hb 

—■' . . . . ...—,—— -- — ---- 

' Hidtoir| du Pratectorat de Kichard Cromwell,'*' ^Par M. Guizot. PaiCs : 
Didler aud Co. 16S0. * c 
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so arranges his story as to make the restoration of the king a thing 
merely of time, inevitably necessary ; and while he traces the steal th> 
approaches of Monk towards his object through perjury and falsehood, 
he makes him doubly hateful, through the seeming needlessness of so 
much treachery to accomplish what, was otherwise*UTesistibly certain. 

The honest soom which he feels for Monk is a pleasant trait in M. 
Guizot; and so m^utely he details his proceedings, his protestations, 
his gratuitous oaths taken with the Settled intention of breaking them, 
liis corruption of the airny, his petty ’selfishhesa veiled under pretence 
of patriotism, that we could believe he was drawing his portrait from 
a modern original. , 

Excellently/too, he estimates the vulgarity of the enthusiasm with 
which the nation surrende^^ed what it b^ won; and though ho sees 
that, as things were, no alternative was possible, he_ can despise the/ 
rapture with which Oharles’s return was welcomed:— 

“ C’est fun des pircs effets des longues revolutions,” he says, ‘^qu’aprfes avoir 
foUement exalte rambition des hommes, elles Tabaisscut houteusement; 
ctcigncnt dans les coeurs toute grande cqidrance; ct les reduisent a se conteuter 
dc la satisfaction des plus vulgaircs desirs.” 

And yet a constitution under Charles Stuart, leading by-and-by to 
a pariiamcntai’y revolution of a decent kind, was better, so he evidently 
thinks, than a Republic under Cromwell. And royalty emaciated into 
a splendid shadow, and a scheme of ingenious fictions for a political 
constitution, are to be regarded as offering a better security for liberty 
than an honest protectorate or presidency. Freedom of conscience and 
responsible government were the only^'w^^ objects for which the revolu¬ 
tionists contended, These have been effectively secured, and the rest 
was a dream. It was a dream, we suppose, because,it failed. Although 
in this world of shortcomings, there are failures which are ndbler than 
success, which^even in defeat, are a promise of far other issues here¬ 
after. • ‘ • 

'The Puritans, indifferent to ministerial responsibility, and very 
imperfectly appreciating liberty, aimed at establishing a government, 
not human but divine; at a rule of tljje .best and holiest of living men, 
a polity conducted absolutely, and literally on- the law of the Mpst 
High God. This was their desire, which,’thoilgh they might not 
accomplish it for wipe good reasons,; was a very noUe desire; and their 
failure, if that had been all, would have furnished matter for unmixed 
regret. • 

Blit the Puritans, with this divine law, vyould have established, also, 
their platforms, their confessions, their schemes of salvationand thqr 
wore not any more to bind the souls of men in those fetters. The. 
essential thing was still buried in a doctrinal iiystem; and only when a 
nobler Puritanism rises in a larger and piu*er spirit, Will it assert its 
right successfully to earthly sovereignty. . * ^ * 

Such a sovereignty will not be gained, however, by constituiional 
methods; Parliament will not vote itf nor Governments further it, be 
they ever so responsible. To Parliament, to Government, to politicians 
• like M. Guizot, that* it shyuld come at all must appemr but tk^ mis¬ 
chievous imagination of enthusiasts. Be it so. Time*wlll judge who 
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are wise «nd who are the dreamers; meanwhile lot the waiter of this 
hoolc have our full,thanks fox* ft. He has laboured honestly to tell the 
trckth, 60 far as he has been able to see the truth; and the iimitatiouB 
of his g^ius are perhaps a neceseaiy consequence of his training as a 
pnietieal statesman* 

The two pi^cs with which he concludes fi^csnsh a favoui^able 
specimen of hisatyle. '-He has «p<^mbh of the passionate demonstration 

of royalism which followed <m tw landing ' 

<• * 

** Mais ommd de gi'andes qucsfioxia out fortemeut agitc Tfime ot la society 
htxmaine, il rfest pas m pouvoir deft hommes do rentrer, h leur gre, dans Ic 
T^poSj et Forage groude encore au fond des coevrs, quand Je cicl est redevenu 
sescin SOT lea tStea. An milieu de oette elan de joie, de confiauns ct d’es];)c- 
zance, anqod ae livrait TAnglelerre, deux camps sc fomiaient deja mdemment 
et destines a rengager^ d’abord obscurement, puis avee eclat, la guerre 
scmblaitfinii/^ 

iirtt ef these parties he describes as that of the court—com¬ 
posed ofOladrholics and libertines:— 

•Tons deuxflemceursdissolues, run^avec cmsine ^l(?gant et scc,Fautre avee 
nne inconsequence choquante;* tons deux aaqmi6s a ccs habiindcsj d’esprii, rt 
de vie, a ees gouts, h ces vices qui Yont de la cour nne ccoie de eonuption 
atxogaaite et frivok.“ 

He then, in colours as just and Btriking, thus describes the other:— 

*‘Lom de la cour, dans Ics villas au seiu d’une bourgeoisie laborieusc, dans 
fcs campagnes, cfaez dca families, de proprictaires, dc fermiers, de laboui-curs, se 
relom^Qt le protestantisme ardent et rigide, Ics moeurs sevcrcs, ct ce rude 
espm de hbwte qni ne e’inquiete ni des obstacles, ni dee cons6quencc8, eiidureit 
lea hommes poor eux-memes, comiuc covers leurs enue^iis, et leur fait ddduigiier 
hm maux qu’ils subissent ou qn’ils infligent, pourvu quails accomplisseiit leur 
devoir ct <satisfsssent leur passion en maintcuanl leur^rolt/r^sfamation 

. w- les rPuTitai;p^^ sp roidissaieut 

, mais passionnement 
au sq^'ice de kur.foi 

ct de leur cause; scctaircs faremohes et> ^ouvoqt facticux, mais defenstnu’s et 
aaartjks indomptables de la relirion pmtestantcy* de ranst^ite morfdo, ct des 

libertes de kor pays.if de guerre civile pass^; celui des 

et des tran^efions parlcmentmreR comuimi 9 aii. Lkmpirc de la religion 
HTwestaute et I’influeUoe decisive du pays dans soagouveniemcnt e’etait wle 
hat ^ac TAngleterrc avait poursuivL Tout en mandissant la •resolution 
qn*jalle iqipclaii la rebellion, rAnglcterrC toyaiistc s^a^rctait a le poursuivre 
enoore,' et h ne se reposer qu’apres ravpir atteint.*' , 

•f 

JLnoHKT the of Washington has appeared,*^ containing 

ih&eyentg ofthmad4itk»i9^^ 1777,1778, and 177fli. The story 
is .kxigtheiihP^itae^ mt* Qr^mally ft was to have been completed in 
two volumes: Tirill now barety bring us to the close of the 

mr; and Washtdmbav ibe legislate, the patriot founder of the 
Bepublk, wiU to be deseribedl It is a pleasure to think 

^ Waslni^gtQnt beii^ ^ploy^ed on so grand a subject in the 

woefiow Jw could wish, however, that he faa^ 
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undertaken it something earlier,—in the elastic days of the “ Sketch 
Book” and “ Knickerbocker.” The incidents are gracefully arranged, 
and are full of interest. In the present instalment wc have the cam¬ 
paign of Burgoyne, and Saratoga surrender; the triumphs of Wash- 
iugton’s rival, General ftates ; and the greater triumphs of Washington 
himself in endum^*.suc^6ionsof defeatB.’ Yet the story is W rapidly 
put together. It «'^ads like a succession of events rather than of actions; 
and the functions of .the historian, in separating the aefeidental from 
the essential,.in bringing out the chnSraeter^ the living will, mind, and 
energy of the? men engaged in the work, are imperfectly visible. , We 
find rather matesrial for a* history of:the war, than a biography of the 
greatest man who has appeared in this world since Oliver Cromwell. 
The heroic “ life,” we regret to think, will have yet to be writtep. - 

We must not, however, be ungrateful to Mr, Irving, or complain,/ 
when he gives us, in his old age, such.treasurcs as remain.to him, that 
the golden veins of his youth are less productive than-they vTere. 
The i^ook is still excellent; and he disappoints only iii compaiison 
with himself. The most rcmarkahle novelty in this volume is the 
intrigue of the anti-Washin^on party in Congress, to depose him 
from the command of the army, an?l supersede him in favour of GateB. 
It is the old story. There never was a great man yet who was not 
hated precisely in proportion to his nobleness :— 

“The following anecdote,” says Mr. Irving, is furnished us by the son of 
Governor Jay, one of mu* purest and most illustrious statesjuen;— 

“ Shortly before the death of John Adanis, I was sitting alone with mv 
father, conversing about the American I^evolutioTi. Suddenly he remarked^ 

‘ Ah! Willian*: the^hist^ry of that Revolution will never be known. Nobody 
now alive knows it, but John Adams and myself.* Surprised at such a decla¬ 
ration, 1 asi^him to what he referred? He briefly replied, ‘ The {wocccdings. 
of the old Congress.* ^ Again 1 inquired, ‘ What proceedings?^ He answered 
^ Those against Washingmn. first to last, tlicre was a most bitter par^ 

against him,* As the*old Congress always sate wdtli closed'doors, the p1il)li0 
knew no more bf what passed within than what it was deemed expedient to 
disclose.** • , 

• 

In the Memoirs of Elkanah Wateon? we have a book which bears 
upon the same period, and introduc^s^ us indirectly to many of the 
same persons whom we meet in Mr. Irving^S pages on the large stage 
history. *Elkanah .W^^tson was bom in America, in 1758. Circum¬ 
stances threw him early into public life. His passion was the pui'suit 
of all manner of persons in any way distinguished; and being little- 
minded in a very intense degree, his habit was to observe an'd record 
all the little traits such persons, all such peculiarittes aaid oddities ajs 
escaped common observation. Such a man wUl always write an amus¬ 
ing book; and Watson’s opporttfnities enabled Mfli'fo write one even 
more than usually amusing^ At the outbreak ,^?thfeiK8-Volt£tion, being 
then a mere boy, he was sent to France on a 
, By combined shrewdness aatd good luck he maaesd;lraj^ ibrtuiiOj and 
£ndiug himself on the suniiy side of things, he necessary to 


• 3 and Timeu bf the Bevblntion ; or. Memoirs Of Igl^Dah Wataota.” 

JSdited by his aon, Winslow-C. Watson, London; Sampson and Low, - ■'? 
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lae. wl^ is called, technically, gentleman.’* French mannci-s 
becatos delightful^to him. We hear perpetually of “the habits of 
j>olished society,” the fool’s paradise with which he longed to bo- 
Qomea denizen. And ashdmed of his American awkwardnesses, which 
kept him outside the charmed-eircle, he consolted, in bis porplejtity, 
no less a pferaon than* John Adam^ then at Paris with Franklin. 

Adams replied with* advice which Watson woodd'not have needed, 

had he been i*ati6nal enough to profit by it;— " 

% 

"You tell me, sir,” ran the answer, ‘*that you wish to cultivate your man¬ 
ners : mi since you ha*'e had so much confidence in me, as to write to me on 
this occasion, permit .me to take the libcity of ^advising you to cultivate tlie 
manners of your own country, not those of Europe. Depend upon this,—the 
meu'e decisively you adhere to a manly simplicity in your dress, equipage, and 
vbchaviour, the more you will devote yourself to*busiucss and study, and the 
less to dissipation’and pleasure, the more you will recommeiid yourself to every 
raanxijd woman in this country whose friendship and acquaintance is worth 
your gainiiig and wishing.” 

Watson kept the note, as a grtat man’s autograph, put it in his 
portfolio, and went his way. Helearat his “ manners” as he wished, 
painted himself like a butterfly, and flittell about in the sunshine, lie 
drifted among other places across tho Channel, describing, in his mi¬ 
nute .‘^tyle, the England of the last century, as it seemed to a Parisian- 
ized American. He made acquaintance with Lord Sholbiunic, with 
Burke, with Fox, and many other notabiIitie.s. He was in tho Housi* of 
Lords, and close to the throne, when George the Third recognised tho 
Independence of tho United States; and, with his gossiping curiosity 
and petty observation, he has rendered better Service to history than 
many a wiser man-i^ * 

By-and-by he goes, back to Paris. The fortune which has grown so 
lightly, flies as it cameand, a little aft^ the much-admired ‘‘poli-shod 
society” follows too, swept away before a sirocco to the place prepared 
for it. Elkaiiah, however, remains to appearance much what he was. 
He moralizes on mutability in 'the usual sjiyle. With all his folly lie 
has shrewdness, humour, and a tougli American nature in him. He 
recrosses the Atlantic, begins over again, and soon elbows himself 
in\o prominence. He becomes a patron of all manner of improvenieuts, 
member of learned societies, president of associations for the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture,—tho gosriping nature still predominant in him; 
yet, on the whole, a harmless, perhaps ' a useful, and certainly an 
amusing member of human society*. Thus it is with him for fifty itidre 
year^^ and length, an octogenarian, after having lived through^tho 
revolutions^wbicii haVc detcrinined the fates of the modern world, and 
' .passed his life; ,%nder the influence of changes which have been the 
opening of a mankind, he dies, in 1842, a brisk, giddy, 

sprightly ^ 

His unfortunately terminates on his return from 

Euriji^C^ad.iSo ^hrfusion by his son is without the freshness of the ' 
earlig|™^onfi^J $0 far as his own work gops, however, no novel which 
wj^^^^ead of late yifears contains anythjng like the same amount of 
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From among the crowd of anecdotes we select the following:— 

“About the year 1780/’ says he, “the notorious Tom Payne arrived at 
‘ Nantes, os seci'Ctaty to Colonel Lawrence, l^e was coarse and uncouth in his 
manner, loathsome in his appearance, and a disgusting egotist; rcjoicii^ most 
in talking of himself, and reding the effusions of liia «wn mind. Yet i could 
not repress the deepest emotions of gratitude towards him, as the instrument 
of Providence in aee^ei’ating the dedaration of our Independence. The name 
of Payne was precious to every Wliig heart, and had resounded througlioui 
Europe.” ^ . 

Payne, it seems, Was offensively ^irty. Pie had been fumigated with 
sulplmr for some unmejitioned disorder, and Vas not approaoliablo. 
Watson’s “ emotions,” ther*efore, were of a mixed hind; and he requited 
something of his obligations by making the champion of liberty mox'c 
presentable:— , / 

“I took the liberty,” Watson continues, “ on his asking the loan of^eleau 
shirt, of speaking to him frankly of Ids dirty appearance and brimstout odour ; 
and I prevailed upon him to stqw for an hour in a hot bath. He accompanied 
me to tlic hath, when I instructed th* keeper, in French (winch Payne aid not 
understand), to gradually increaiio the lieat of the water until Ic moinieur vtait 
hien bout lie. i gave him a iile^of English neVsjwipers, and he became so much 
absorbed in his reading, that he was nearly parboiled before leaving the bath 
—much to Ids improvement and my satisfaction.” 

Two other memoirs lie before us, of men who w'cre Elknnali Watson’s 
contemporaries: one of them, with whom he was probably acquainted at 
J'^aris, whose biographer would have clone better if he had loft him to 
the oblivion ivliich, had nearly covered his memory ; the other, thougli 
loss known to the wjjrld, whose place is among the noblest natures of 
the past century. ‘ . 

If it be sufficiQnt excuse for the publication of‘a book that it can be 
read without fi\tigue,u\the idlest hour and the idlest mood, tlic “ Life 
of Ileaumarcfiais’^'* may'p^s without censure. ' Wh’at end it is to 
;^nswcr, cither of inlbrmution, instruction, or real racy amusement, it is 
hard to sa 3 ^ Of all clever ‘men, Beaumarchais was one of thp most 
hopelessly trivial. Each* age produces thousands neither worse nor 
better than he; neither more interesting or less. He was a prolligate, 
witty-", wholly selfish adventurer, whose memoirs illustrate the hftbits 
of such^ persons, and represent thb cliaracter of the society in which 
they live, ’ . 

In the hands of I 41 Sage, his history might furnish materials for a 
novel like Gil Bias:—for a sermon upon human worthlessness, wrapped 
up in satire. In the present volumes we‘have no, satire, no. irony, no 
sense apparently that there is occasion for irony. M. fie Lomenic is a 
hero woi*shipper. He laj^s Beaumarchais before us as 1 ? model of all 
that is charming and brilliant-—tho Paris wortdin whifli he lived, as just 
what a world ought to be—and Biiron do BcaunaarcJiaia tire ideal m^i oP 
pleasure who can make it yield its richest delights ^ hiip. ^r, Watson’s 

—--■' ■ . . . f....—-—*—'' 

* * Beaumarchais and his Tiroes. Sketches of French Society in the Eighteenth 

Century; from Unpuldisheddocuments." By Louis.de Loroenie. Translatetl by 
• Henry S. Edwards. * In Ecmr*V61uroes. Yols. 1 and 2. Lon^i; Addy and Co.' 
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^‘polished aocicty’* is painted in all its reality: tbe French noblesse 
eating and drinking, duelling and fornicating, sediicing their neighbours’ 
wives, and winking their ey^ os they are repaid in kind by the sedue- 
tion of their own ; and in tfie uoidst of it is the aoeompiished genius, with 
bos bought patent of nobHHy, ‘u&ippkig to <iiid fro in tlae congenial 
element, as if this, precisely thb, was the ccfladjict most becoming in a 
brilliant and highly-gift^ man. 

The French may, perhap, take sufficient intejpest iii the author of 
the “ Marriage of Figaro,” to tolerate these foul? volumes of epitaph; 
but for what class oi^ English readers Mr. Edw’ards has .taken the 
trouble to translate them, it is hard to say. Xt will be no fault of his, 
at all events, if the speculation fails; for the translating pint of the 
business is executed admirably. For his s?ke, vre will hope that we 
aJro narrow-minded critics; and that he will find the world more 
enboi^aging than ‘‘ The Westminster Review,” 

It rriight be questioned in like manner, whether there was any 
occasion to translate the Life of Frederick Perthes.”^ And readers 
'seeing two^bulky volumes before thbm, and hearing, as most of them 
wfill hear, the name of I'erthes for the first^time, might answer with a 
decided negative. A foreigner with a merely local reputation, may be 
of interest to his friends. It is unreasonable, unlcfas some special cause 
can be shown for doing so, to call on strangers to shai'c their feelings 
with them. In the present instance, however, a few pages read at 
random anywhere will hold the translator excused for treating this book 
as an exception to the rule. And few persons can have read it to the 
end, w ithont feeling that they have been brougjit in contact with a imn 
in the emphatic sense of the w'ord; and that their *^inds ai*e the richer 
and the better for it. 

Fredei’ick Perthes was.born in 1772. His family we;re moderately 
connected, b\it -exceedingly poor; and pi* fourtfeon he^-was launched 
upon his own resources, as apprentice to a bookseller, to sink or swim 
as the case m^ht be. In this situatioi^ he had to learU his trade; ife 
bad talearn to live; he had to educate himself, as ue call it, in the 
usual forms of knowledge; and.h^i^siiccoeded so well, that by the time 
he ^as forty, with no help except^from his own energy, he was at the 
he^ of one of the largest establisbancnts in Hamburg; he was the 
intimate friend of all the great Oerman thinkers of his duy; and 
though in position but a tradesman, he was amonff the most influential 
leaders in dWorthern Germany during the rise ag^nat Napoleon. 

His history from his maphood till his death is identified with the 
national movement^, political ^nd spiritual, roiind him. Niebuhr con- 
sidted him histpirY; tbe chiefs of all the parties in theology, Jacobi, 
Schleiermacher^SF^^&^ ^toIberg, discoursed each their thoughts with 
,Pei;thes. He been a universal referee, in whose wisdom 

the* most alike had ecmfidcacc; whose heart and 

flympathy%ere where any good was to be done. 

— . . *fyr* .. ■ . . . . . ' . . 

^ of Frederldc ^^srthes.” From the Brennan of Theodore Perthes, 

Proft^r of LaWfin the University of Bonn. Edinburgh:«Constable and Co. 
ISW. • 
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Tims his bLo<?raj>hy is of world-wide interest; and liis correspondence 
illustrates the entire iteligious life of his country during the present 
century. Tlie characteristic of hia mind ift:a calm good sense, which is 
never woi'ked into excitement, never excited, except where there is some 
injustice or iniquity for him to hate,.^ After the usual oscillations of his 
first youth, he beeamG ^iferictly and li^ra% a Chilstian. His conviction 
of the truth of Christianity deepened with'each'year which he lived; but 
&naticisi>i of alUcinds, orthodox or unbrihodOx, rationalistic, spiritual¬ 
istic, pantheistic, was^ike distastefal' to Jiihi; and he is theonly person 
we have hpard of, who has combined a i*eal belief^ in the ordinary creed, 
with a charity equally real towards those who have rejected that creed. 

In w]>at Christian writer of tliis or any other age, can we find a 
parallel either for piety- or charity with the following passage ? -and 
let us remembea*, that Perthes was no eloquent talker for talking’s* 
sake. lie said what he thought—that—and nothing else:— 

• 

“ lYerc I to consider the champions of nationalism apart from their ante¬ 
cedents, I siiould certainly view thei!% with reprobation; but how few men 
have made tlioniselves what tlicy are! With few exceptions the inward mai\, 
like the outward j)osition, is dutermiuqd by circumstances; and, I myself can 
remember the circumstances in whieli most of these men grew up, W'henI 
was a ciiild, enlightenment -was in the place of religion, and freemasonry in 
that of the Clnlrch. Men of culture knew the Bible only by hearsay, and 
looked with pity on the peasant and mechanic who still read' it. During the 
first ten years of my establishment in Hambui'g, I sold but a single Bible, 
except to a few bookbinders in neighbouring country towns; and I remember 
very w'ell a good sort of maft who came into my shop for a Bible, and took 
gi’cat jiains to assure nui Uiat it Wiis for a person about tO‘bc .confirmed, fearing 
lest I sboiild suppose it was for himself. There is somethipg deeply affeoting 
to mo in Schiller’sGods of Greece/* that mirror of tlie impressipn made on 
an earnest spirit by Tihs rigid intellectuality and dismal unbblief of the age'. 
You see thereman of lofty, ^pirations venting his fury upon routine and 
hireling preachers, and paiufuily working his way to that living God wlic*com- 
mauicales wntJumaii by love. lie only cau'be unjust to Schiller w'ho knows not 
the wrathful juolauclioly of the breast which heaves with longings for help, yet 
contains no nursery memories of the jChristian faith. He only can condemn 
him who caimot understand a man who wtudd fain hold intercourse Avith the 
living God, yet finds notliing in his' agd the god of intellect enthroned in 
astronomical majesty, insipid' and impiissible. Hotp many noble men hate I 
hnmon upiHght and fall 0/ hmiui^ pndUtve, who were not only strangers 
hut even enemies to Christian doctrine, JfQo dare pronounce how they, as ludi-- 
viduals and in Iheir inmoH taere related to God^ whether and how they were, 
ajttn* all, attracted by the grace 0 / Qod*’ • ^ 

"We have markecl other passages for extraction, pf no less excellence. 
We can make space,, however, only for a.single seniehce* * 

- A friend residing at a distance wrote to Perthes, eon:^?laining that in 
his ripe age he was trotibied and humiliated which ho 

had never experienced before, and which to resist. 

' Perthes replied to him thus, and we recommeha hw #ords tcT theniedi- 
ttition of philosophers:— ^ ^ ‘ ^' ' ' 

• “He who is assailed by pas^on as yOu are, is not old, no matter how many 
years he can coudt. It is exceedingly humiliating to find oneself overcome by- 
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the animal powers; but when they foil, it is not the 1?ian ^'ho has left sin, but 
sin which bus left the man; foid he wiHfmd it not e&sieft hut wore dljjicult to 
Hse Mp to God. In this world war is life, peace is death—-and we must battle 
on to the end to gain the 

A third biographical picture >vitt interest students of the history ol 
Frederick the Gmt: * Chasot®>hs a French officer, who, having been 
engaged in an.unfortunate duel during the war of 1784 between France 
and Austria, took refuge in the Prussian canw* Using a witty and 
fascinating person, ho iittracted the attention or Frederick, then Crown 
Prince, and hocame his most attached and intimate companion. Ho 
served with eminent distinction in Frederick’s first campaign, on 
one occasion saving his master’s life by a special piece ol gallantry. 
Jlis temper, liowever, was hauglity—he was spoilt by prosperity;— 
and after a quarrel, in W'^hieh l)e was deeply if not wholly to blame, 
he left Prussia, and ultimately settled down into the post of Coni- 
mandaiit of Luheek. Hero he found an opportunity of repaying 
Frederick’s kindness. The friends were reconciled, and Chasot was 
admitted to the best privileges of *an old servant, and was with tlie 

King at his death. ^ \ 

The book is very well written—quietly and gracefully—with no 
superlatives and no extravagances—a great subject is drawn with an 
unaffected pencil. Frederick’s court and camp are brought vividU 
before us, Frederick himself appearing as a very noble figure; not as a 
saint, indeed, but with a rich, mellow, heathen humanity about him, 
which reminds us of Casar. We make acknowledgments to the 
w’^riter as having done limited but genuine service to history. 

Passing from Biograjjhy to Voyt^es and Trav^Js, we must offer oiu' 
thanks also toMr. C. J, Andersen,^ who, if he has done notliing else, 
has at leiit put an end to a lie which was heginirin^ to gain credence* 
among us. African missionaries, penetpating sdme liWjle distance in¬ 
wards from the south-eastern side of the continefit, recently brought 
information, which they received second-hand from Arab travellers‘of 
a vast fresh-water lake far in the interior, described as dicing ol enor¬ 
mous dimensions—as nothing *Hpsa than a ^eat inland sea. Fre¬ 
quenters of the Gopgrajihical •Skroicty’s meetings in Whitehall have 
observed in consequence, on the site which used to ,be iparked in the 
maps as a sandy desert, a blue spot, about the ^ize of the C&spian, in 
the shape of a hideous inflated leech. We trusted that a more a(*cu- 
rate survey would correct the extreme frightfSlneas of the supposed 
foim. Mr. Andersen, however, has spared ua further excitement. The 
lake turns out to be a mirage—a mythus with the smallest conceivable 
nucleus ofrfact. yOa the very spot occupied by this great blue leech— 
longitude 23, latitude 2U.21—1 tie found a small 

t speck of bitter\?^^4»o^ twenty miles 

- ■■■' — -1 — ■ . ' " 1*1 ---“■ "■ ■ - r-r - , . - ■ m .1 

PriodrieVs des Grop-^en und Seiner Zeit.'* Von ' 
Kurd'Vo^ Bohlbtcen Berlia; Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz. 1856. ‘ 

^ AB^Msen’a Lake Ngami. Exploiations ahd'Biscoyeries during Four Years’ 
Wft»d^ 7 >g 8 in Wilds of South Westcni Atrioa,” By Qharles John Andejsenf 
London * Hursf and Blackett. 1856. 
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across, or the.,size of Loogh Corrib, ia Gralway. So perishes a phantom 
which lias exeitedLpndon geographers for a whole season. 

In other respects Mr. Andersen’s book is ratliof a sporting journal 
than an account of scientific discoveries. ‘He is a dashing adventurer 
—more of an adept with his rifle than with sextant and barometer, 
and better skilled in tracking lions thanna analysing soils‘and strata. 
He did his best, however, like an honest many to make his expedition 
profitable. ' H'ejirovided himself with instruments at'the Cape, and 
went through a training in the use of them. He could take a latitude 
and longitude as we see, and thereby extinguish a falsehood; while for 
ordinary matters, which require rather good* sense than particular 
acquirements-—for the general features of the country, the climate, the 
rivers, and the native tribes—his power of observation is equal to that 
of travellers generally, apd he can tell what lie has seen ih plain* 
straightforward language. 

The talent of Mr. Burton® is vastly greater than that'of Mr, Ander¬ 
son but, he has failed, though with an equally new subject, to write *!in 
equally amusing book. He is ratter a man to do great things than to. 
write a great account of them ; and we regret, for the sake of his repu¬ 
tation, that he should have-made evet his* journals to the booksellers, as 
he seems to have done, all loose and undigested, as a trading speculation. 
His expedition to Mecca was an exploit without parallel for skill and 
daring; and in the story which he wrote of it he showed considerable 
careless ability as a writer. At every page, however, we were forced to 
feel how much better be might have nnule his work if he had taken pains 
withit; and his present volume is more gravely open to the same objec¬ 
tions, It labours umler the sin (unpardonable in the production of so ex¬ 
tremely clever a nitfn) of being dull. The subject,!^ new, we are full of 
curiosity to learn about it, but wc are hungryaild are rot.fed, wo are 
thirsty, and l^d no jlrink. The substance oi' one page is diluted into 
ten—a hastily-kegt, tamd jo'ili’nal of an expedition hill Of samenqss has 
been made pver to the compositors as it stood, with neither anecdote 
to make it lively, nor thought “to make it rich. While complaiipng of 
the book, we* must express, at the.same time, our admiration "of the 
exploit which It relates. The wr^r* only is to blame—the man is 
all which a man ouglit to be. It' seems that Aden is an unhealthy 
station^,and that on the opposite coast of Africa, to the south of the 
Straits of Babel Mandeb, there lies a district equally convenient for 
the purpose of a ng-val station, where the troops, instead of being 
cooped up in a fever-stricken peninsula, may have free command of 
an open, air}", and cheerful country. It is inhabited by lialf-barbarous 
tribes of bastard Bedouins, called Somals. They have ’given us trouble 
by mui-dering the crews of vessels whiph have been wreffleed on their 
shores; and it has become at length desirable ffiat Wp sbould by some 
means attempt to reclaim thfese tril>e3, pethap^' g^in a settlenjent* 
among them, with other possible consequences in the diltance. Asa 
preliminary to alter 'negotiations it was -to commence an 

8 First Footfitepsun East Africa; or. Explorations of Haran.” By Kicliard 
F. Burton, Bombay Army. London : Longman, Brown, and ^o. 1S5^, 
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acquaintanco with the iniler of the counti’y, the Emir of Haran, a 
towii a hundred and twenty miles from the eo^st. The Emir had a 
bad reputation. Hi% den was like the lion*s in. the fable; the foot¬ 
prints of travettera in that direction pointed all one way—appioach to 
HdtSUx waa easy—escape from it not so easy. Thetioan> however, who 
had ventured into would i^enturc anywhem Burton offered to 

carry letters in tha disguisa of an^Arab: he would apy out the country 
and report upon it. In of 1854-5 he set out on his adven- 

ture, and with careless audacity duly ffcccomplisljjed hfs task—accom¬ 
plished it, also, we observe, in the character of an Englishman—for in 
the course of his journey he threw off his disguise, and travelled in his 
proper person as an <yfficer from Aden. * 

Turning once more to another subject-observing persons will lKi\e 
jioticed n change of late in the tone of En^i&h feeling upon foreign 
pdbties. Terrified in the year 184S by the bugbear of socialism, we 
allowed ^our government to be false to our national colours, and threw 
thf weight of the country upon the side of the despots. The IJun- 
garuuis were naisffepresented into rfbels; the Germans were called 
dreamers; and the Italians fanatics and assassins. Louis Napoleon 
was permitted to crush the daWning llberti63 of Rome. Austria raised 
her triumphal gibbets in Milan and IVagim, in Vienna and in Pestli; and 
England, not unanimous happily, but, wifli the voice of its government 
and of a parliamentary majority, said to these things—“ well done ” 

Much has happened since then. The Russian war among other 
things, and a seven per cent, income-tax: traceable, very distinctly, to 
our mistakes on those occasions. The Austrian delusion has been tried, 
and exposed itself. Austria is no longer the prqtector of order, the 
champion of religion, the European necessity. Francis Joseph is re¬ 
placed in our sympathies by Victor Emmanuel; and the editor of The 
Times is converted into a*“ friend of Italy.” ^ * 

In this improved temper the Englislv^ublic wil^ welcome a little 
boolc® recording the escape of an Italian patriot from il [0 strongest 
dungeon in the Peninbula. The life of Felice Orsini, in the language 
even of the judge who sentenced* him to 'death, is a romance. In ms 
cliildbood he swore, like HannibaJ^dro spend his hfe in fighting against 
the finemies of hia country. He 'Im fought, copspired, intrigued; de¬ 
voted hmiftelf, heart and soul, to thn'ideft in which his whole bc^g has 
been absorbed. Three timew heh»^ b^enimpriiKSfl^ ‘ At length, on his 
fourth capture, fete seemed to have overtwir hiip. He wa.s lying in 
the fortress at Mantua diiily expectmg his execution, when he contrived 
to break h£a way out of a cage which might have baffled the skill of 
Jack Sheppard/ 

The cell iff ho was confined was a hundred feet from the 

ground. The wi^w^lg^wlnch it was lighted was seven feet above 
Vhet^oor, and separate gratings.of iron—one 

within the olhw/^ times a-day he was inspected by hia 

keepers, mi he although he threw them off their guard, 

—--------- ; - 

^ 9 »Austrian Pungeons in Italy.” By Felice Oreiai. 
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they were too faithful to he corrupted. The means hy which ho escaped 
(or as much of thos$ means as he chooses to tell) /orui the subject 
of the ])resent narrative. Saws were conveyed to him by some 
scci-ct friend. He out through the bars, committed himself to a rope 
knotted out of stri{^ Of his sheets, and with a twisted ankle, bruised 
and battered, but still able to crawl,, he dropped^itito the ditch of the 
fortress. The Worst was over—^bufc not all: he'crept'to the gate of 
the city; but it was locked^ and would not W opened till morning, 
when his escaponvould be discovered- His maimed leg disabled him, 
and he was unable to* scale the wall: giving himself up for lost, he lay 
down under its side, and, strange to say, slept It was dawn when 
ho awoke. The clocks Vei’e striking a quarter to she; at six the 
keeper would enter his cell, and his flight would be discovere<l. The 
gates were unlocked, but be was unable to move. Presently ^omo 
peasants parsed. Ho whispered to them that ho was an escaped poli¬ 
tical prisoner; and the frcemasoniy of a common patriotism sw'ured 
him friends. With a little help he dragged himself past the sentinels; 
and {hero the details of his fctor;^aro prudently ended. He was spi-^ 
rited away, and th# Austrians aaw him no more. Armies of soldiers 
wore on the prowl to secure,him. « Acros*; the frontier he was dogged 
by assassins; and in Paris he was in peril from the lynx-eyed police 
of the good brother of Francis Josc])h—but in vain. A mystic invi¬ 
sible influence interpenetrates the Contintmt, uniting all Iriencls of 
freedom in a comiiion brotherhood. The escape, under such circum- 
staiicGS, of this one prisoner, is as a hand-writing on the wall gone out 
against the “restorers of European order,” They are weighed in tho 
balance, and found wanting. 

We have much pleasure in directing the attontion/of our readers to 
the appoaranco of a new work in Italian, “ A History of thp Reign of 
Victor AmadeusThis reign, extending from’lGbO to 1730, 
embraces by flix the *most iuportant, most mteresting; most charac¬ 
teristic period of fhe history of old Piedmont; and Victor Amadeus, 
tKe last of tlio dukes and tlie lirat of the kings, is the most striking 
type of a SaVoy prince, a line sp^ecimeu of the activity, versaftility^ 
imwearied ambition, unscrup\dous«#conscience, and chameleon-like 
policy, which di.stinguiahed tte whdib Tace. ^ ^ • 

Placed Irom early youth at the head of a small State, encompassed 
by difliculties and dangers, to daunt the bravest spirit, he fought his 
way amidst the battles of Europe, regardless of hia engagements to 
friends or allies, who on their part little scrupled to play Jalse to liim, 
but always true and stanch to the cause* of his country, and of aU 
Italy, no less than to that of his house, and monaifchy; He had ca*- 
tainly the cleverest and coole&t head anioi^st the sovereigns his con¬ 
temporaries, and liis heart was at least no woiisru that of many 
who have gone do^vn^to posterity with the.tiJQ^ol ^and-Monarqwe, 
or of lather of his people. Harchioneafiest. tlie of his life. 
He was cajoled for many years by a cunnings 


“ Storia del Regno, di ViftoHo Amedeo 11.** Sorliia dtb Domenioo Caruiti, 
* (Hi&tory of the Eeigq of Victon^Aniedaus II.) Turiu. ISSd*. 
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whom ho cimted Marchioness of Verona, who was in daily corro- 
spomtoee with the French court, and sold him (lud his State secrets 
to the French ambassador, to wh 9 m she was moi'e partial than to 
the king. Another lady, Ijis subject, by him raised to the rank of 
Marchioness of Spigno, inveigled him to a left-handed yn^w'^age when 
he Was abovjB sixty yfiara old—»tempted him to abdi^te**—then to claim 
back his crown—en^faged him, in an unnatural spiie against his own 
sou and his ministers, and brought about those tragic, scenes w hicli 
ended with the arrest, hard imprisonment, madness, aftd frantic deatli 
of the old king. ' 

Signor Carutti has worked many years at these interesting volume^, 
has brought to light many interesting documents out of the Turin 
archives, and liis work must be regarded as a very ihiportant 
giddition to our historical and diplomatic knowledge of that important 
period. The style is easy, flowing, stately,'and grac(.*ful. We hear 
wfth .great Satis&tion that M. Carutti is now busy with a “ Diplomatic 
History of the House of Savoy.” 


BELLES LETTRES. 

E very reader of Lessing’s “Laokoon” reniombers his masterly 
distinction between the methods of presentation in poetry and 
the plastic arts—the acumen and the aptness of illustration with 
which lie show’^s how the difference in the materials wherewith the 
poet and painter or sculptor respectively work^. and the difference 
in their mode of .appeal to the niirid, properly inwolve u difference in 
their treatment of a* given subject. Vlr^l adds to^iho effect of hi^ 
de&cription by 'making his Laocoon shriek with' agony; the words, 
clamored liorrendos ad sidera iollir, do suggest a diverted mouth, 
but simply intensify in our imagination the conception of suffoi’ing. 
But the sculptor did not attempt, to render this detail, because he could 
have ^ven us nothing else than the distorted mouth,*which would 
merely have been rigid ugliness, exciting in us no tragic emotion. And 
the* same fme instinct wh^ch haS hfere guided the sculptor to a different 
method of treatment from that of the epic poet, is needed in the dra¬ 
matist. ‘*lt is one thing,” says Lessing, ‘‘to be told that some one 
shrieked, and another to hear th^ shi'iek ihself.” The narrative is a 
suggestion, and addresses the imagination only; but the dramatic 
« representation attacks the eense. On the other hand, the poet would 
bd<under an equal hiistake if he adopted all tlie symbolism and detail 
of the paintar and sculptor, since he has at his command the media of 
speech and absence of these which their symbolism 

is hitended to t . v 

I'his refefem^ “Laokoon” has been prompted by Mr. 

Dobell’s new England in Time of War.”^ In cer- 

* * < ^ > * ♦ 

i ' ii T -'. . . . n .Mii . . ...... I .. . . ■ . , „ 

1 "England in Time of War.” By Sydney BoFell, Author of "Balder,” and 
"The Roman.” ^London: Smith and Elder. * , 
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tain poouliainties of the^ poems we see something analogous to tliat 
mist^'O of confoupding* the methods proper to distinct arts, against 
which Lessing directs hU trenchant arguments, * Almost every critic 
has noticed, and i^Mced in orde^ to'Condemn, the extravagance with 
which the auth<igr ^that device of iteration whiA^ la^et proper 
restraint, forms^e delicately-^shaded houndary* wher^^ lyric poetry 
melts into music pfoper. What car has not deJi^tcd in that refrain 
of Tennyson’s 

“Blow, b»iiglcs, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

^ And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying!*’? 

TIero is the song of speech in its utmost legitimate affinity with the 
&<»ng of pure sound ; just indicating that surplus of sensation and emo¬ 
tion which transcends the* power of articulate language and awaits its 
full expression in music. But Mr. Dobell’s iteration, instead of escaping • 
him as an inevitable climax, is an elaborate appliance by which he under¬ 
takes to make words peiform the functions of musical notes ;*and he 
soinAinies even surpasses in monotony the “burthen** of the early 
English and Scottish ballads. Fof example, we have more than a page' 
of stanzas varying no more/rom espcK otlver than the two following 

“ Oh the wold, the wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold I 
Oh the winter stark. 

Oh llic level dark 

Oil the wold, the wold, the^wold! 

“ Oh the wold, the wold. 

Oh the wold, the wold! 

Oh the mystery 
Of the blasted tree 

On the wold, tlie wold, the wold 

• • • 

^ * 

Iteration is a necessity to^tlie primitive mind, because there is no 
other resouijce for the expression of persistent emotion; thought or 
art is not yet complex enough to clothe the same feeling in a perpetually 
varied form. * But undef a condition* of high cultpye, this primitive 
monotony beceJmes intolerable; ao^ when a modern writer recurs to 
it, the only impression h.e is likely to produce .on his readers is, •that 
he is injidequate to the expression of his idea through his proper medium 
of thought-suggesting speech, and that, unable to attain an effect by 
genuine art, he resorts to a mere trick; as angry people who are unable 
to say cutting things, fell to making feces. But Mr. Dobell gives too 
many proofs of power for^us to attribute this practice of iteration to the 
negative cause of incompetence, so we* must eoncluder it to be one of 
thd^ peryeinsitieB or idiosyncrasies which havO cOndexnn^ the produc* 
iWtisoi many a man of genius to be the ^rwldotioA of the few,inisteatl 
of being the delight of the many. A kindred pory^ty is his fre(ment 
preference of the obscure and far-feWdiOd te.-tbai simpUcity of 
expression and imagery which he occarionidly thows ot that he caii com¬ 
mand. Th^e are the reasons why many uneritied readers, afteriryinir 
several of the poems, la^ down his book with baflied weariness; and 
wljy supercilious critics, After pidking out a few extravagances, treat it 
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with mim€«tsii£6d ecota. But who {>}rojK}«mce Bp^land in 

qC W^*\a worthlesiS ,<a|i^coa^efta^tihl^ who mnk Mr. 

1><^U poifttaa^ri^-thikt ?^£i4awe iioooltwaieo for in«piration, 

tejai^d worthy who 

wiwh^ hi» n^iil fortso ottfy to toing it round 

wi^ a trem^Ad^^ toh^ap 06 kfejOwn sfeuH, 6ot enthu&ia&tic 

admhorsO^Ibesr of the school of poetry to nliich he 

belongs, but we* can at least s6e that he is a man of deep thought und 
scn^ibilil^r, cssentjtally a poefe wlji toncst though alwarant in tho 
pursuit of hie art;—m fact, a mamMfhb is not to be extinguished either 
by Mr. GiltUI^’s ^^raisft or Mr. Qigadibs’ condemnation. 

“ England jb Time of War ” is a series of lyrics, representing the 
emotions of those who are left at home to bear the passive sorrows of 
^ Mkar, and of tho§e who go out to brave xts active perils. It is the story 
or^he war told, not in its outward event's, but in the mental experience 
of the n\en and women who arc actors and sufferers in it. We have 
English life all its grades, from Lady Constance, who mu^es on— 

* ^ Ber lovej her lord, 

Leanii^ so giaudly on Ins jewelled swoid/’ 

to the milkmaid whose Harry is a likely Lul to ‘'go a sodgeriiig ” 
We have lyrical stiains varying in loftiness from a Miltonic Piajer 
of the Understanding,” to the simple pathos of the old farmer’s 
lament— 

“"fis a poor world, Ous, boys. 

And Tommys dead.” 


In many of the poems which represent peasant Wfe, Mr Dobell has 
employed the Lowland Scotch as, in Kis opinion, th6 most typical and 
poetical Doiic; but pfobably tho readers who will sympathise w ith his 
admiration for this dialect will be in the minority x ^ we wanted 
proof t|iat no dialect is necessary^ for suggesting to tho imagination the 
peculiar turn and flavour of uncultured mought and fetding, we might 
adduce ,tho poem jui^t referred to, ^Totnlny^s-dead.” 

Much of the wavting in this volume, we coupes, makes us impatient; 
it is sometimes eccentric and pudri^e^ SOUie^m^S enigmatic—capricious 
ingeituity which pii^zlee our int^leci, not poetry which coerces our 
souls. But We have never turned 0Vie9^ twp Or l^ree iiage^in imitation 
without being arrested by sotoe paftoge bf simple pathos, or of ex^juirite 
rhythmic mrfody laden with fresh sw felh^tws thought. Here is a 
father mouc^i^ing over hie son :— 


id fhey 
great: 




beonie thy great name 
Ufm, Jim a oolUe-day, 

with glory. Well-away! 

' M thronged aktebt aud square 

Purff^ lost lord, and fond feuit 

hut fists Hpi t^re, *' 

Tracks thi@ d^ar Yeet to somfe dosed door at iast, 

And down and loruest looks*doth cast,^ » 
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** So I, thro* fell the long t^amwituous days, 

Traciwg footstep <m the httiftiai s«tids, 

> O’er the signed deaeiU and tie yocad urays 
Pnr«y^ thee* failWu^ throi lands, ' 

Wearjiag a wanderjiijig staff yith tremMing ; 

“ Xhro* eoliofog lands that rmg with viotoJy, 

Ana answer for the living wfth the ^ad, ' 

And giye me marble when | ask for breads 
And give me glo^ when I ask for tfiec^ 

It was ndt glory I nursed on wy kne^^' 

A more sunny picture is Afloat and Ashore,” where we have 
the wifu^eoming to meet tho husband. Wo ban only quote the latter 
half:— 

‘‘ I have come down to thee coming to me, love, 

I stand, 1 stand 
On the solid snud, 

I seo thee coming to me, love. 

The sea runs up to me on the sand, * 

I start—’tis as if ftiou liadst stretched thine’hand 
And touched me thro’ the >ea, love. 

1 feel as if I niustllic/ 

For there’s something longs to fly, 

Fly and lly, to thee, love. 

As the blood of tlic flower ere she blows 
Is beating up to the sun, 

And her roots do hold Iier down, 

And It blushes and breaks undone 
In a 1 ose, 

So rtij blood is beating in me, love! 

I sec ihee nigb and Higher, 

Aivl my soul leaps up like sudden life. 

My life’s m Ihe-air 
To meet tlice ilierc. 

To meet thco coming to me, love! 

Over the sea, •* , 

Coming io mc, ^ 

, Coming, and coming^ pe, love! 

The boats are lowered: I leap iit first. 

Full, boys, puU! or my heart will burst! 

More! more l^lend me an oar!— 

I’m thro’ the breakers I I’m on the shore I 
1 sed thee waiting foff me^ love! 

A sudden storm 
Of sighs and tears, 

A clenching arm, 

A look of years- 

In niy bosom a thousand cries, , 

A flasli like liglit before my 
And I am lost in thee, lovOrl’^ - 

f '‘\r. 

The poem called “Home, wounded!,” ^i^b•lno^e of the authot’s 
peculiar maimer: the iteration is ahuotlal^t, hut IcsS offensive than 
elsewhere y ahd tJ^e think fhowhole poem at cmec osigii|al andbeauUfuJ. 

p p a 
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hero, now iu Wa Enalieh houEm, is hams; 

by his brotUol^mi^i^^iMwW ttfiWwinie, oi 

^ wh^^w |ih^d likO'^|^1^^»'and gnmg 

to ^ repose the that bis ^^ 

idr^hte— 

^ AtA ti»£e^s tttskh^'f^'6f the ioftg«ehdeavour 

xSolvdd And qelt hy%o See 

^]Ruka these mobs e< 4 « 

is a/ragment of the poem^i^ 

** -— ob» to.sit here thus hi the sun, 

’So sit here, feelinp my woik is dono. 

While the sai^ of bie so golden run. 

And I watch the children’s posies. 

And my idle heart is whispering , 

* Bring whatever the years may bung, 

The floaers will blossom the buds wiU sing, 

And there’ll alwa> s be primroses * 

< 

soul bea ouf hke a basking hound, 

A hound that di^ms'and dozes < 

Along Dfty life my length I lay, 

I fill to-morrow and yesterday, 

I am warm with the suns that have long since set, 

I am warm with the summers that arc not yet. 

And like one w ho dreams and dozts 
Softly afloat on a sunny sea, 

Two worlds are whispenug oi ci me, 

And there blows a wind of rests , 

From the backwaid shoie to the shore before, 

From the shore befoic to the* backward shore, 

And like two clouds that meet and pour 
Eabli thro* each, till core in epre , * 

A single self reiioses, 

Tlie nevermore with the evermore 
Above me mingles asld ^ 

As <my soul bes out like iMusking^ hound. 

And wherever it lieSi happy ground. 

And when, a^ftl^Aed by ^OmO swert iftound, 

A dreamy eye unolo^e^, 

I see a bloottdag worH around^ 

And I be amid 
Ycara of sweet prin^pos^, 

Springs of fir^h ptharpsed, 

' IfA to bOi iai springs for me 
“^““t dbn prifiotoacs.” 

of reoenb vers© befbr© us, The best 
nnd other Poems,^^^—unaffected, and nob 
Gurney’s Sdn^ of Ear^ Summer”® 
o bed oi marigolds |; mA. bm. MacheH’s 
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“ Poems”* WdWIfcble ^?ie such as, doubtless, ”friend 

will Hatte#^ prudent ^fbes Wd ©ohfess that these modem 

verges haVe notus to over tliem as the selection 

of Early Balladedited by well-chosen stdectiou, both 

for interest and irArioty. The old chivalry of Marche ” says the 
editor, “ is here amply reflected. T^ ancientdove-bijjiad has its po¬ 
pular representative; the legends the Bound Table oostribute a 
snatch of cbh^jicteristio lore ; Bobin ^Eoodund Little* John are exhi¬ 
bited und^ their gweuwood tree, ^nd in sonae of their lawless exploits; 
the traditions of the feuds and raids of the North, and the local tales 
which re-peoplo many ancient fortress and crumbling ruin are abun¬ 
dantly. scattered through our pages.” Oleai'ly, a very acceptable 
addition to the series oi' ,slim and easily legible volumes forming the 
** Annotated Edition of the English Poets.” * 

At length we have Mrs. Stowe’s new novel,® and for^ the last three 
weeks there have been men, women, and children reading it with rapt 
atte>ntion—lauglxing and sobbing over it—lingering with delight over 
its exquisite landscapes, its scent* of humour, and tenderness, and rude 
heroism —and glowing itli indignation, at its terrible representation 
of chartered barbarities. 'Sueh a book is an tulcontrollable power, and 
critics who follow it with their objections and reservations—who cora- 
pLiin that Mrs, Stowe’s plot is defective, that she lusn'peated herself, 
th\t her book is too long and too full of hymns and religious dia¬ 
logue, and that it creates an unfair bias—are something like men 
[nirMiing a prairie tire with desultory watering-cans. In the 
meantime, ^^Lred” will be devoured by the million, who carry no 
critical talisman against the enchantments of genius. We confess 
ourselves to be among th(» million, and quite unfit to z’ank with the 
s-ige minority of^Fadladoens, Wo have been too Mnuch moved by 
‘'Died” to determine wv,th precision how far it is inferior to “ Uncle 
'I’om;” too muchpimpressed 6y what Mrs. Stowe fia» done to he quite 
sure that w can tell her what she ought to have done. Our admiia- 
tion of the book is quite, distinct from any opinions or liesitai^ons wo 
may have as to,the terribly diffleCilt nrqblema of Sl<iveVy and Abolition— 
problems which belong to quite than “ polite literature.” Even 
admitting Mrs. Stowe to be miswkeu in her vie\Vs, and partud or exag¬ 
gerated m her repi'esentations, remains not tlie less a novel 

inspired by a rare genius—rare, both in intensity and in range of 
power. • 

Looking at the matter simply from an artistic point of view, we 
see no reason to regret that Mrs, Stowe should keep to her original 

g round of negro aii4 planter life, hny more than tlmh Scott should 
sve introduced Highland life into “ JEloh JloydW4 ^ The Fair Maid 

- —L.—,---—• 

< “Pgsma and Tran^latiqns/’ 3y Mrs. Torre Holme. 

LoiKlon; J, W. Parker and * • 

^ Ballads, lllustiative of Hisitery, and Costoina/' . Edited 

by Kohert BelL London : «.*W. Parker and SoiXk ''' 

^ “ Bjcejd; a T«de M the Ipreat Swamp,” By^axridt Beec^^^^we. 

Lt^pdoa; SwnpBoli Low and Co. ’ a • 
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of Bertih,** when he had wiatten “ Waveriey.” Mrs. Stowe has 

Negro novel, 4n^ it is a novel nat^ly fresh in its bcene^ 
manner^ hut' possossil^ thet co?^^ which Augustin 

has out as souirea n»nantic interest-^ 

^Inventions m"*literature aro not as plentiful as 
mv^^cm p^ti6t and *#s$<ei;proc^ department, and it is rath^* 

amusing thatH^ereviewers, who tove, lor the most part, to read nothing 
hut imitMiietos Of iUatations, should put on airs of toj^ance towarcis 
Stowe because has written a second Nogio uoyel, wd make 
excuses for her on the ground that she perhai>s would not succeed in 
any other I;i{i4 of fictioil. Probably she wo^ild not; for Her genius 
seems to be of a very special character: her Sunny Memories” were 
as feeble as hce novels are powerful. Bat whatever else she may write, 
br m^ not write, “ITncle Tom” and “Dre<i” will assure her a place 
in*that highet^ ratde of novelists who can give us a national life in all 
its and aiistocratic, humorous and tragic, political 

and rs^%ibtis« 

* But MiW^lS^iOwe’s novels have not only that grand element-—conflict 
of rsocs; they have another element equally grand, which she aKo 
shares with &ott, aaid ip which sh^ lias, in some respects, surpassed 
him. This is the eashihition of a people to whom what we may call 
Hebraic Christianity is still ar reality, still an animating belie!', and by 
whom the theocratic conceptions of the Old Testament are liteialiy 
applied to their daily life. Where has Scott done anything finer than 
charaeto of Balfour of Burley^ the battles of Brumclog and 
Bothwell Brigg, and the trial of Ephraim MacBnar ? And tlxe cha¬ 
racter of Dredji^ death scenes in the Swamp, and the Camp Meeting 
of Presbyterians and Methodists, will bear eorapdrison—if we excojxt 
the fighting—with the best parts of “ Old Mortali^yi” The strength 
of Mrs. Stowe’s, own religious feeling i% a^eat artistic advantage to her 
here; -she never makes you feel that she is coldly calculating an elloct, 
but you see that she is all a-glo^v for the moment with the wild entliu- 
siasm, .the unreasoning faith, and the steady martyr-spirit of Dred, of 
TifP, or of Father' Dickson. But with this, she has the keen sense of 
humour which preserves her frojE^^eiriawi^nce and monotony; and 
though she paints her' religious negroes M hem^ they are always spe-* 
cific^jr ne^es—she never loses hold of her characters, and lets 
dramatic dialogue merge into vague oratory. Indeed, here is her 
strongest point: her dramatic instinct is always •awake; and whether 
it is the grotesque Old Tiff or the aerial Nina, the bluff sophist Father 
BomUi ot the gentlemanly sophist Frank KnsseU,^ her characters are 
4^ays HkeibiMfiselvtiB f a quality which is all the ftioare remarkable in 
novels mimm^ W it txdemical piupoo&, 

^ Tfhe object&mi^lbl^ every one who looks at Mrs. Stowe’s 

nov^b in an is also, we think, one of their artistic 

defects:; of any proportionate exhil^on of the 

negro eSwrabter iudlrklW^^ainiable pha^. Judging from her picture, 
one w'^uld conclude tim negro race was vastly superior to the * 

other than slave couqtrios^^Mv of the <^tse « 
would siifg^rly defeat Mrs. Stowe’s «ar<i!fasl& on the cant of 
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tiiose who C’4ll SlaViQry a ** ClirUUani*ingJn?titti.tion.” if the negroes 
are really m very good, sk’^ery has answwid m moral diwipline. But 
apart fiotd the arg^imentaitive suiqid® involved ia this oae-skledness, 
Mrs. Stowe loses ^ it tji^ most toitihly i*agie element the relation of 
tho two races—the Nemesis lurking in tho vices of th“0 oppfosgrtfd. She 
alludes to demoralization among the alaves, but* she dp«s^ depict 
it; and yet why should she shrink frcHtt this^ since she does iwt shrink 
from giving 6s^a fulWength portrait of a L^vee or a Tom Jordon ? 

It wotdd ho idle to tell anything, about ttee story of a work which 
is, or soon w}ll be, in all our readers* hands; we onl}*’ render our tribute 
to it as^ a great novel, Itjpving to others the task of weigldng it in the 
political balance. 

Close upon “ Di*ed” we have read Mr. Charles Eeade’s novel~“It 
is Never Too Late to also a remarkable fiction, and’one thiA , 

sets vibrating 'very deep chords in our nature, yet j^osenting a sin¬ 
gular contrast with “Drcd,” both in manner and in the essential 
qualities it indicates in the writer, Mr, Eeade’s novel opens with 
some of the true pathos to be •found in English country life; the 
honest young farmer, George Yielding, unable to struggle against 

bad times” and an exhausted faVmJ is driven to Australia ix) seek the 
fortune tliat will enable him to marry Susan Merten, tho woman ho loves. 
It then carries us, with a certain Eobinson, a clever thief, who has been 
rusticating as George Fielding’s lodger, to the gaol, and makes us 
sliudder at tho liorrors of the separate and silent system, administered 
by an ignorant and brutal gaoler, while we follow with keen interest the 
struggle of the heroie chaplain against this stupid iniquity—thus 
bringing home the Igagedy of Birmingham gaol to people whose sym¬ 
pathies aie more easily roused by fiction than by. bare fact. Then it 
takes UB to Australia) And traces George Fielding's fyrtutiies and mis¬ 
fortunes—through the vicissitudes of th’o Australian “shcep-ruu,** 
ami then tlirougli the Tierce drama of gold-digging—bringiiig him 
hoLuc at last with four thousand pomids in his pocket, in time to 
prevent his JJusan from marrying his? worst enemy. 

In all the three ‘‘acts” of this.nbvel, so to speak, there are fine 
situationa, fine touches of feeliiigST^d much forcible writing; esj^- 
cially while the scene is in the Gtol, tho best companion who dro{)s in 
you will probably regard as a bore, and will become earnest in inviting 
to remain only wbon you perceive he is determined to Again, 
honest George Fiehbng’s struggles, renewed at the antipodes, and 
lightened by tho friendship of Carlo the dog—of the reformed thief, 
Eobinson—and of the ^delightful ‘^Jacky,” the A^tralian native— 
are a thread mterest which you’pursue with ^cmess to^the 

dinouement. is a thoroughly fr^h chatracte^, entirely un¬ 
like any other savage and drayn with exqimite 

jset sober bumow. In-thfe English scenes every one who^bas seen any * 
Sing of T^e anat^^st our farmers vrill many truthful, 

wefrobserved touches: th6 little ‘‘ tiff” between the brotb^ George 

. j ■ ■ I-- '• - - ...I II ■ ,1 f II i». I I ■ I « I ■■ m i. ■i M —i Ji I ■ ■ I M 11 

^ It is Never ^od Late tp Mend/* A Matter of Fact Romance. By 
Beade< InfftreeV^- Bentley, 
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ao4 William Fklding> old Merton’s "way of thinking, and many traitaof 
maiiaerm the heroine, Su^an Merton. In short, “It is Never Too 
Ija^toMond” is one of the .exceptional novels to be read not merely 
by the idle and th^ half-eduoated, but by the busy and the tlioioiighly 
infomed* 

N'cverihel^s, Jieade’s' novel does not rise above the level of 
cleverness: ’ we feel throughout the presence of reniarkable talent, 
which makes -effective use of materials, but nowhere^ of the genius 
which al^rbg material, and reproduces it a§ a 'living whole, in 
which you do not admire the ingenuity of the workman, but the 
vital energy of the producer, Doubtless there is a great dfeal of non¬ 
sense talk^ about genius and inspiration, as if genius di^ not and 
must not labour; but, after all, there remains the difference between 
the writer who thoroughly possesses you by bis creation, and the 
writer who only awakens your curioHity knd makes you j'ecogni&c 
Jbia abilityf And this difference may as well be called “ genius” as 
anything ^se* Perhaps a truer statement ©f the difference is, that 
the one writer is himself thoroughly possessed by his creation—be 
lives m his characters; while the other remains outside them, and 
dresses them up. Hero lies the fnndamtutal contrast between Sirs. 
Stowe’s novel and Mr. Reade’s. Mrs. Stowe seems for the moment 
to glow with all the passion, to quiver with all the fun, and to be 
inspired with all the truot that belong to her different characters; 
she attains her fiiiest dramatic effects by means of her energetic 
sympathy, and not by conscious artifice. Mr. Reade, on tlie contrary, 
seems always self-conscious, always elaborating a character alter a 
certain type, and carrying his elaboration a little too far —alwavs 
working up to situations, and over-doing them. The habit of wjdting 
for the stage misl^Ads him into seeking after thoge ^ exaggerated con¬ 
trasts and effects which are accepted as a soi*t of/apid symbolism by a 
thea^ieal audience, but are utterly oubof place in {v fiction, where the 
time and means for attaining a result are less limited, anjd an in^pres- 
sion qf character or purpose may be given more nearly as it is in real 
life—by a sum of less concentrated .particulitrs. In Mr. Readers dia¬ 
logue we are constantly imagini^^that vre see a theatrical geiitlcn)an, 
well “made-up,” delivering a repartee in an emphatic voice, with 
his eye fixed on the pit. To mention one brief example:—Hawes, the 
gaoler, tolls Pry, the turnkey, after Mr. Eden’s morning sermon on 
that he approves of preaching at people. The same day there is 
an afternoon sermon on cruelty y whereupon Hawes remarks again to 
Fry, “,I’ll teach to prOach at people fra?n the pulpit.” “ Well,” 
answers Pry, that is what I say, Sir: but you said you liked him to 
preach at fdSk ?” “ So I do,” replied Hawes, angrily, “ but not at me, 
ye fool!” Th^ WQuW ‘produce a roar on the stage, and would seem 
a ig^l bit of huajj^ ; but in a novel one has time to be sceptical 

as to this which allows a man to mak^ palpable epigrams 

on himse^. ^ * 

In evejytbing, ]VJLTC'’Reade seeihs to distrugt the effect of moderatiorf 
and simplicity. His picture of gaol life errs by excess, and he" y^earies , 
our emotion of taring it too repeatedly; %he admirable inspiration^ 
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which led him to find his hero and heroine among Berkshire home¬ 
steads, is counteracted by such puerile and incongruous efforts at 
the romantic and diabolical, as the introduction of the Jew, Isaac Lovi, 
who is a mosaic character in more senses than one, and the far-seeing 
Maebiavelianism of the top-booted Mr, Meadowy; and even when he 
is speaking in his own'person, he lasheS himself, into furj' at human 
wrongs, and calls on <}od and man to witness -his indignation, appa¬ 
rently confoun^ng the importance of the effect with the importance 
of the caftse. But tbe most amazing foible in a writer of so much 
power as Mr. Reade, is his reliance on the magic of typography. We 
had inaagined that th^ notion of establishing a relation between 
magnitude of ideas and magnitude of type was confined to the litera¬ 
ture of placards, but we .find Mr. Ileade endeavouring to impress us 
with the Titanic characte^j of modern events by suddenly bursting into 
capitals at the mention of “Tins gigantic age!’’ It seems ua- 
grateful in us to notice these minor blemishes in a work which has 
given» us so much pleasure, and roused in us so much healthy feeling 
as “ It is Never Too Late to Mendbut it is our very admiration of • 
Mr. Koade’s talent which makes these blemishes vexatious to us, and 
which induces us to appeal against their introduction in the many other 
books we hope to have from liis pen. 

Another novel by a writer whose books are justly opened with 
agreeable expectations, is “Young Singleton.”** The conception of 
this novel—the idea of tracing the operation of morbid vanity in an 
impressionable nature of mixed English and Hindoo blood, from boy¬ 
hood to maturity—is fresh and excellent. The uiiheroic hero is intro¬ 
duced to us in his small “ skeleton” jacket and trousers, newly sent 
from India by his father the Nabob, under the care of a Hindoo ser¬ 
vant, and we see him through his career at school andyjollege, and as- 
heir of his father’s wealth, always 'the victim of the. yneasy vanity 
tliat craves distinction just wh^re Nature has denied it, liating aU who 
consciously or unconsciously thwart this vanity, and inwardly fiinging 
at them the anathema of his childhood^ “ You are nasty things, and I 
liateyou;” till at last a'moment'of temptation reVeals the terrible 
possibilities of crime that lie in theJlh^ulgence of trivial egoism, and, 
to avenge his galled vanity, he allows his best friend to drown when 
ho might save hiiji by stretching out his hand. Throughout the 
novel the situations are at once striking and natural, and thech^cters 
ai'e all specific; yet, notwithstanding these merits, it does not impress 
us as a success. The outline is vigorous, but the filling up is often 
feeble; the story shows a power of construction without an adequate 
power of detail, and it reminds us of a play schemed by ^ able dra¬ 
matist but written by an inefficient collaboratpr. 

The appearance of a new novel by Miss Bremer ®*revives the im¬ 
pressions of ten years ago,‘when all the novel-tcading wqpld was dis- 


4 8 Young*Singleton,” By Talbot Gwynne. In Two -Volumesj London: 

By premer. Translated by Mary Howitt. London: 
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cus«i»g libe merits of ‘‘The Neighbours,” “The President’s Daugh¬ 
ters/* Tlie H'—^ Family,” and the rest of tlie “ SwedibU novels,” 
whieh about tliat lime wem creating a staromg current in the Ktciary 
jand bookselling world. The discussion soon died out; and pei'baps 
there is haardly aut^ber instance of fictions so eagerly read in England 
which have left so little trstco in English literature as Miss Bremer’s. 
No one quotes them, mo one alludes to them: and grave people wlio 
have entered' on their*fourth decade, remember thejr enthnsiasm for 
tho Swedish novels among those intellectualwil4 oattt** to i^hioh 
their mature wisdom can aferd to give a pitying smile. And yet, how 
ia this ? For Mias'Bremer had not only the advantage of describing 
manners which were fresh to the English public ; she also brought to 
the description unusual gifts—lively imagination, poetic feeling, wealtli 
of language, a muck eye for details, and cpnsiderable humour, of that 
«a«y, domestic kind which throw s 4 pleasant light on everj -day things. 
The perusal of “ ilertha ” has confirmed in our minds the answer w e 
should have previously given to our own ’question. One muon, we 
think, why Miss Bremer’s novels have not kept a high position among 
us is, that her luxuriant faculties are all overrun by a rank grouth ot 
sentimentality, which, like some faint-siholling creeper on the bouglis 
of an American forest, oppnjsses us with the sense that the air is un¬ 
healthy. Nothing can be more curious than the combination in her 
■novels of tho vapouri^hly affected and unreal with the nio^.t solid 
Dutch sort of nesdism. In one page we have copious sausage saiulw iclics 
and beer posset, and on anotlwr rhapsodies or wildly improbable inci¬ 
dents that seem rather to belong to sylphs and salamnnderfa, tliun to a 
race of creatures who are nourished by the very excellent proviMOus 
iust mentioned. .Another reason why Miss BJemcr’b novels arc not 
likely to take? i^ank among the permanent creations of art, is the too 
confident tone of the I'eligious philosopliy which ruqs through them. 
When & novoliat is quite sure that sb'e has a theory which suffices to 
illustrateall the difficulties of our earthly existence, her novels .an>ioo 
likejy to illustrate little eke than her own theory. 

These two characteribtics ot scirtimentality and dogmatic conlideuce 
are very strongly raariced in “BteHha,” while it has less of the attoution 
to detail, less of tl^ humorous reyism, which was the ballaat of IVIi^s 
Bremer’s earlier novels. It has been written not simply from an 
artistic impulae, but with tho object of advocating the liberation of 
woman from tiiose legal and educational robtrictions which limit her 
opportunities irf a positiou and a sphere of usefulness to the chance 
of matrimony; and we t^uB^ there are few well-judging personb who 
will not a^n^e the g^ierous energy with whkdi Mias Bremer, having 
long ago won fame find^indepeadencse herself, devotes the activity of 
her latter josM to t^e cause of women who are less oapableof mastering 
oircumst&^co- vW&pajr Wise and noble things she says in “ Hertha,” 
but we cannofc h^lp regretting that she has not presented her views on 

‘ light of 
romance. 

I 

childhood at the ^ge of 


commorfcday,” rather* 
The daory is vAy 


a d^^ult and practical question in the ' 
in tho pink haze of visions and 

has lost her mother in 
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sevon-and-twenty, becoming moro;«nd more embittered by ber inaetive 
bondage to narrow-miudefl, avaricious father, who demands obe¬ 
dience to th^ pettio^ esactic^s. Her eldec sister, Ahaa, is slowly 
dying in consevjueAoe of the same tyrannj^, which has prevented hoi* 
from marrying the man she lores. Wc meet orw heroine, with her 
gloomy and bitter expression of face, first* of 'all,«t the-rehearsal of a 
fancy ball, which is to take place in a few days in the good to^\Ti of 
Kungakoping; after being introduced to the Varioits dmmntu 
pei'son(B--^9xa<m^ the rest,, to n yo«ng*inan named Yngve Nordrh, who 
interests Hprtha by his agi^mcnt in her opinions about women, we 
accompany her tq her cheerless home, where she is Roughly chid b}' her 
father, the rigid old I>irectoi*, for being later than the regulation-hour 
of eight; and where, by th^ bedside of her sister Alma, she pours out 
all the bitterness of her scvil, all her hatred and smothered rebellion 
towards her.father for his injustice towards them. Sh^ and Alma 
have inherited a share in their mother’s fortune, but according to the 
Swedish law they are still’ minors, and unable to claim their property. 
This ver}^ night, however, a fire breaks out, and lays waste a largo 
district of the town. The Dircctorjs house is consumed, and he 
himself is only saved by the* heroic exertions of IJci’^ha, who rushes 
to his room, and cai*ries liis meagre, feeble body through the flames. 
Tills act of piety, and the deftth of Alma, who, in her last moments, 
extracts from her father a promise to give Hertha independence, win 
some ungracious concessions from the crabbed Director towai*ds his 
daughter. He still withholds her property and a declaration of her 
majority; but she has power in the household, and greater freedom of 
action out of doors, h Ladies’ Society luis been organized for relieving 
the sufferers from thetire, and Hertha is one of thosq whose department 
is the care of the’swk and wounded. The patient whb falls to lier- 
share is no othe^r than*Yngyc Nordin,‘.who hiis been .severely huH in 
his benevolent eftbfts on the fatal night, and is now lodged iir the 
hoitfse^of the good pastor, who is at the hcafl of the “Society;” Here 
is an excellent opportunity for discovering that Yngve is just the fi^eud 
she needs tb soothe and invigorate ’he:r mind, by liis sympathy and 
riper experience ;*and the feeling whieh is at first called friendship,^is 
at last confessed to be love. AfW certain jealousies and suspicions, 
which are satisfactorily cleared up, Yngve asks the Director for Hertha’s 
hand, but is only accepted prospectively, on condition of his attaining 
an assured position. Yngve goes abroad, and for seven years Hertha 
submits to the j^rocrastination of her marriagp, rather than rebel against 
her father in his iast years. It is only wlien Yngve is .hopelessly ill 
that she sacrifices her scruples and marries In the time she 
has made l>er seven years of s^aration* rich )n active usefulness, by 
founding and. sujjerintehdiug two schools—one in whUh girls are in¬ 
structed in the ord^ty* elements of education; formings a sort of 
nursery-garden for the ofch^,‘in which voluntary pupifs are to he 
•led to a higiwr ordfis* of and;puri)ose by Hertha’s readings, 

conversation^-and personal influence/ Her schools are successful j bat 
after Yngve’s death, she begijia to sink under her long tri^ and fe^ws 
him mpidly to the grave. - 
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TCliis ^rare outline of the story can only suggest and not fully explain 
the grounds'of our objection to ^‘ftertha,*’ Our objection is, that it 
surrounds questions, which can only be satisfactorily solved by the 
application of very deiinit<? ideas to speeide facts, with a cloudy kind of 
eloquence and iligd^ty romance. Take, for example, tbo question 
whether it will not. fee well for women to study and practise medicine. 
It can only tend to retard the admission that women iftfey pursue such 
a cai'eer with' huccess, for a distinguished authoress tp'imply that tliey 
may be suitably prepared for effective activity by*lectured on such a 
very nebulous thesis as this—“ The consciousness of thought ought 
to be a living observation and will,’* or to @.ssociate the attendance of 
women by the sick bed, not with the hard drudgery of real practice, 
but with the vicissitudes of a love-story, ^ Women have not to prove 
^that they can be emotional, and rhapsodje, and spiritualistic; every 
one believe? that already. They have to prove that they arc capable 
of accurate thought, severe study, and continuous self-command. But 
we say all this w-ith reluctance, and should prefer noticing th« many 
just and pathetic observations thfit Miss Bremer puts into the mouth 
of her iieroine. We can oi>ly mention, and have not space to quote, a 
passage where Hqrtha complains of the Ignorance in which women are 
left of Natural lienee, “ In my youtli,” she concludes, “ 1 used to 
look at the rocks, the trees, the grass, mid all objects of nature, with 
unspeakable longing, wishing to know something about their kinds, 
their life, and their pur[)ose. But the want of knowledge, the w<mt of 
opportunity to acquire it, has caused nature to ho to me a scaled book, 
and still to this moment it is to me a tantalizing, enticing, and eVor- 
retreating wave, rather than a life-giving fountain which 1 can enjoy, 
and enjoying, thaaik the Creator.” . * 

Side By sidu with .the latest publication of a very mature authoress, 
we have what may possibly .be the first [mblication of a young 
authoress. If so, “Erlesmerc”^^ is a'book of remarkable promise. It 
bears the stamp of unusual insight and culture, and* of a muad-that 
posposses some important qualifications of, the novelist. Setting aside 
certain awkwso^ atfectatioUsT^ cofiipound words which are innovations 
\jithout being acquisitions, aiuFwhich happily dimiiiish as we advance 
in the book, the style is? vigorous and often graceful, the dialogue easy 
and appropriate. The writer has a sense of character and an 03 ’^e for 
characteristics; she knows what she means to paint, and her touches, 
though not -always felicitous, are laid on with a firm hand. Still, 
“Erlesmere” is toot likejy to be popular, nor is it, on the whole, a 
good novel.. The imagination of the ordinary novel-reader will not be 
strongly jested at the outset; and, unhappily, it is here that ho will 
find* the affectations, of ratber eccentricities of style that will probably 
repel him; will be afraid that he is going to have rather too much 
of the pi^ggish Em^ersonian Mr. Harley, and will ®ven suspect that 
the authoress horself has an excessive admiration for that moderately 
agreeable personage j so that- there is great risk of his laying down 

. II < ■■■ — ' . . ■ -■ ■ " . . . ' ■ ■ I . 
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tho first volume in disoouragemen^'bofore he haa reached the middle. 
On the other band, the novel-reader esiraordinar^, ,Yrh6is kcfenly alive 
to every trait of originality, who detects at once tho touch of the true 
artist, though tho picture, as a whole, mJiy be crude, will bo disap¬ 
pointed that the writer, has had recourse at last to melodramatic 
effects which are as hackneyed as other parts of tile book are frefeh aud 
spontaneous. Nevertheless, the author of “Erlesmere” is one of that 
minority among’upvelists to whom such reader’s will say, More, give 
me more.” Her first attempt is n6t in itself satisfactory, but it 
creates a bebef in her powers. 

Before we quit .fiction, let us mention the translation of * Madame de 
Girardin’s Stories of an Old Maid, related to her Nephews and 
Nieces.”^^ Wo cannot hotter indicate the charm of these stories than 
by quoting the writer’s ow« words:— 

“ I do not say, as many do who have written for young folks,—* I ha^c me¬ 
ditated long upon the chavacter of children; my life has been a constant study 
of thesft interesting little creatures/—T say nothing of the sort: I merely 
observe, I have been a child; and as ifbbody can deny me tliis advantage, I 
presume upon it to recal to my mind the en\otious of happy aye, and 
speak to you as if I still were liilng in ft.” * 

The book is very elegantly got up, with abundant pictures, and is a 
present that we envy any aunt or uncle the pleasure of bestowing. 


If any reader, tired of fevcrisli and flaccid literature, is looking 
out for some cool, hard, practical sense, with the smallest possible alloy 
of sentiment, we can recommend to him the stout volume into which 
Bacon’s “Essays” jire,swelled by Archbishop WhAtely’s Annota¬ 
tions.”^® If we were captiously inclined, wc might complain that these 
annotations are so,often made up of citations frpin tho*Archbishop’s 
own writings ; but a xeteran writer •,has his privileges.,.as well as a 
veteran talker wTio recites his own mots, or a veteran general who -is a 
lit% tgo fond ^f fighting his battles “-o’er again,” Quite a charming 
quality in these annotations is their abundance of appropriate and easy 
illustration: a grave or difficult subjec’t is lighted up'by some inge¬ 
nious analogy from common experien^ or by some case in point from 
such books as “ Sandford and Mertoh,” or Miss Austen’s novels ; anii 
the most otdinary obsor.vations or anecdotes are made fresh by novelty 
of application. For example :— 

“ Whatever a man may be, intellectually, he labours under this disadvantage 
if he is of low moral principle, that he knows only the weak and bad 'parts of 
human nature, and not the better, 

“It was remarked by an intelligent Komau'Catholic that the Confessipnai 
trains the priest to a knowledge, not of human nature, but of menfM msolom. 
‘ It may therefore qualify them,’ he said, ‘for the tfeatment of a depraved, but 
not of a pure mind/ • , * * 

Now, what the Confessional is to the priest, a knave’s oWn heart is 


• Stories of an Old Maid, related to her Nephews and Nieces.” I^nslatkl 
froei the French of Madame Bmila de Giraidin. By Alfred Elwes. Loudon 
Addev and Co: . • 

Bacon’s Essays; with Annotations. 'By R. Whafctely, D.B.j^rchbishop of 
Dublin# London: V. W. Parker and Son. . 
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to can femi no notion of a nobler niitnrc tlmn bis own. 11c is like 

t^o BobinsoitOrusCc^s island, \VI]k 3! saw clearly everything Itehw llicui, 

unperfectly wTiat was,above them, so tluit llobinson Crusoe could 
neVbr gef ^ them froi^ the vaUcys, but >vheu he came upon the^ from the hill¬ 
top, took them quite By surprise.” 

And, here is anotji^r instance of a similar k'ind, a propos of Bacon’s 
observUtion that “ thon'ipeness or unripeness of the oc^ion must ever 
be w'cll 

It is a common phrase with the uudisciiinmaiiug^ adv^Jcates of dday, llmt 
*Thc World is not yet ripe for such and such ainea^rn'e.* But they usually 
forget to inquire * Is it* ripening ? When, and bow, i? it likely id become ripe ? 
or. Arc men's minds to ripen like winter pears, iSereiy By laying them by, and 
lelting them alone?' 

‘Time,* as Bishop Coplestonhas remarked, (Remtina, p. 123,) ‘is no agent.’ 
•When we speak of snehand such changes being brought about //y time, we mean 
In time,—by‘the gradual and iinnerceptible operation of some gentle agency. 
Wc sSbuld observe, therefore, wuether there is any hucli agency at work, and 
in what direction j—whether to render a certain duingii more dilBcult oj. easier. 
If you arc, surrounded by the waters, want to escape, you should obscr^ o 
wliether the tide is flawing or ebbing. In the one case, you should at once 
attempt the ford, at all hazards ;• in*the other, you have to wait patiently. 
And if the water be still, and neither rising nor ^all^ug, then you should con¬ 
sider that though there is no danger of drowning, you must remain insulated 
for ever, unless you can cross the lord; and that if this is to be done at all, it 
may he as well done at once.” 

The annotator often sustains adinirablj^ the note struck by the text, 
in the acntencss of his practical suggestions and the causticity with 
which be characterizes the ordinary motives and devices of uien. Thus, 
in tho’anuotatipns on the Essay'‘“Of JN*ogotiati?^g,” he says,— 

“ III pioposijig any scheme, tlie best way is, to guarchin Ihc first instance, 
again.st cavils or detaik\ and establish, first,, tlial some tiling of such and such a 
character is d&Sirable j then procceUing tq settle each of tliC particular points 
of detail, one by one. And this is the ordinary couvsf! of experienced men; 
who, as it were, cut a measure into mouthfuls, that it may bc'tlie mor9>'rc&dily 
swahowed; dividing the whole irfcasui'C into a, series of re^lutions; cacli of 
which will perhaps pass by a large mdionty, though the whole at once, if ])ro- 
pps^cd at once as a whole, might lifi?(^been rejected. Eor'supposing it to con¬ 
sist of four clauses. A, B, *0, and D; if. out of an assembly of one hundred- 
persons, twenty are opposed to clause A, and eighty in favour of itj^andthe like 
with B, and with C, and D, then, if the whole were put to the vote a*t once, there 
would be a majority of eighty to twenty against it: whereas, if divided, there 
would be that majority in favour of it. .* 

. “ It is'fkirly to be reqiiired, however, that a man should really ^^p«9^thougli 
he may not tnink ft wise to produce it in the first instance—some definite plan 
for -eafryhijjf into effect whatever he proposes. Else, he may be one of another 
persons bs difficult to negotiate with, and' as likely to baffle any inea- 
5 ur^,- as the prc|ic(h%. There are some, 'and not a few, wKo cast scorn on any 
.sober practical schcide.By dmwiug bright pictures of a Utopia which can never 
be realized^ cither their having more of imagination than judgment, or 
from a ^liberate design to put one out of conceit witLeverything that is prac- 
order that nothing may'be done. ‘ ' 

‘v'Wliat is‘wanted, is,*not this and that improvement in the mode*of 
"liStiug MembOf*^ Oi Parliament,—but a Parliament efonspsting of tiody Iioue^j 
lightened, sGIS patriotic men. It is vain to talk of any system of Qhurch- 
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govcrnincnt, or of iiTiprovcJ Cliui'ch-discipline^ or auy alterations in our Services, 
oi-rcvision of the Biblc-traiislation; what we waut’is a zealous and truly evan¬ 
gelical ministry, who shall assiduously inoulcaie on all the people pure Gospel 
doctrine. It i^,vain to cast cannon and to raise t troops; what is wanted for 
the successful conduct of the war, is an army of well-equipped and well-disci¬ 
plined men, under the command of generals wluj arc tliorolighly masters of the 
art of war/ &c. And thus one may, in every dcpaitinent'of life, go oil indefi- 
nitidy making fine Sj^echos fliat can lead to no praoticdl rcsul^i, e:i(3cpt to create 
a disgust for everytjiing that u practical. 

Wlion (in 18:j2)*pul>iic attention was ‘caDcd to the enormous mischiefs 
arising from the system .^^f Transportation, we were told in reply, in a* style of 
florid and indi^naiit declaration, that the real cause of all the enormities com¬ 
plained of, wijs, a.' vVaut'oi sumeient /Iw of God ;{\) and that the only remedy 
wanted was*, an increased fear of God! As if, when the unliealthincss of some 
locality had been pointed out; .tnd a suggestion had been thrown out for pro¬ 
viding sewers, and draining marshes, it had been replied that tlvc root oHho evil* ■ 
was, a prevailing tmnt of hmlth ;—that it was straiige, this—the true cause—’ 
should have been overlooked;—and tlmt the remedy of all would be to pAvidc 
rcstorcddieaith! 

“As for the penal colonics, all that is iicq^uired to make them efficient, is, we 
must supi)Ose, to bi-ing iu a Bill enacting that ‘Whereas, &c., be it therefore 
enacted, that from and after the fijst of January next ensuing, all persons shall 
fear God I” 


But when Archbishop Whately attempts to transfer his causticity 
from the region of practice to that of speculation, he is often singularly 
inhdieitous. In his Preface to this volume, he is severe on the Englisli 
and American writers, wdiom ho calls children of the mist/’ and who 
bring forward tlieir speculations—often very silly, and not seddom vciy 
iriisehievous—under co^|)r of the twfl^ht/’ and ygu naturally ima¬ 
gine that be ivs going t^ adduce sqme very vague-and; Highty passages 
of the “Pogram’’ schovl; but instead of this he quotes aT^^assnge, ine- 
ta])hysical indeed, but nvt more ‘‘nlisty” than the defini-^ions of ma¬ 
thematics, since it is ^iiflply a varied .statement and illustration of the 
pns-^. uYn_ tlmt ev(;rv idea invc^kes.a ^sitive and negative, and the 
middle term constituted hy their relation. Tlie meaning of tjie 
writer may be *futile, bnt*at any'rate his meaning" is clearly 
stated; audit seemTs to us singuhu* thatHa* theologian who believes iu^ 
tlie Trinity, should venture on satirizing the jinsitidn that “ Three iu 
one is the deepcHt-lying cipher of the universe/’ by the quotation,— 

“ Lo, down ’thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby Dilly currying three iusides/^ 


* _ 

A very different volume of miscellaneous soiltents is that of Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson’s “ Essays, Critical and' Imaginative.’'^® Wc‘ found tliis 
volume delightful reading wheQ we were in need of that btfct of all 
relaxations, an. intellectual laugh; and to any ©ne who is the least 
peevish or dull, we recominerul* a do.se of Wilson’s^ hoarfy,^l}ickiug 
humour in the articles on “ Meg Dods’s Cookery'” “ Gynhrastiesv” 
“ Health and Longevity,” and “ Death in the Pot.’®^ His fun is .hardly, 

e^cr subtle or 5ly, twinkling in the eye-s while the mouth is graveyet 
*_ ---- . • . , .' .... - . .- - 


Essays, Cntical and Imaginative.** 
burgh : J^lackwood awd ttous. 
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now tlien wo ^et A more subdued and indirect touch of humour, 
that rfiSjiiinds us of /IJhaides Lamb, Thus, a propo^ of the maxim, “ Up 
with toh Sun and down with the sun,” he says, “ Let the soiar system, 
say we, mind its own business, and let us mind ours. There is room 
enough in*thc universe for us all. Because an immense globe of lire, 
or lumilious matter, bf one kind or another, ever so many millions of 
milOfroff, chances to set at a given hour, is that any’reason why you 
must set too, who are close at hand, and not of lumin^tis matter r We 
hold that it is as reasonable to sit up with the stars as to lie down with 
the sun. . . , mthina like a general system cf rules for the 

guidance of human life can he deduced from ihe ^tiQfiofiS'of the heavenly 
bodies,^* Among the more serious contents of this volume, is the ex¬ 
cellent appreciation of Wordsworth, especially interesting because it 
was givfti in advance of the general voice. ^ 

Mr. Bohn contributes, as usual, to the stock of cheap and solid 
literature. Besides a volume of the “Orations of Demosthenes, 
and the concluding half of “ Quintilian's Institutes,”^® he give? us a 
charming edition of “ Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler,edited 
by Mr. Jesse, with numerous and very often excellent illustrations. 
Quaintly delightful pages! which one may enjoy without having any 
piscatorial enthusiasm—without having angled for anything more 
solid than a compliment. But the majority of readers, probably, care 
for the sport, and to .such readers Mr. Bohn’s “ Notes on h'hliing 
Waters” will be a welcome appendix. 

To students of German wc can recommend Dr. Ernst Meier’s “ His¬ 
tory of tbe Poetical Literature of'-the Hebrews^”^^ which is popular and 
compact, without being slight and srperficial. Certain theoretic dif¬ 
ferences which the reader may have ,with Dr. Meier as to the piimitive 
chai’acter oP\’h&Hebre%v monotheism, willmot prevent him from finding 
this volume a very serviceable companion in the study of the Old Tes- 
tament,. It is pleasant to get serious German work of wbjcb v'*> sian 
see** the end; for German writers too often oblige ua to pay a heavy 
premium for the thoroughne^ with which they do their work, by 
making us wait an indefinite space of time between a first and st*cond 
volume; and sometimes, indeed, the erster iheil remains to the end in 
a state of melancholy bachelorhood. 


14 ^'Xhe Orations of Demosthenes against the Law of Leptines, Midias, 
Androtion, and Aristocrates,” Translated, with Notes, &o., by Charles Kainer 
Kennedy. Londdh : Bohn's Classical Libraiy. 

» ‘*QumtiUan's Institutes ot Oratpry,” Translated by the Rev. John Selby 
^VoL II. I/oadon ! Bohn's Clasrical Library. 

“Walton’s Complete Angler.’* Edited by Edward Jesse, Esq. London: 
yBohn^a lllus^mted Library. 

^7 « Geeuoiohte der 4*oetischen National Literator der Hebi^r. Von Dr Ernst 

Meier. ^London; 'Williains and Norgate. 
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India, Ancient apd Modem, 255 .r-Edershelm’s Histo^ of the 
Jewish Nation/zi.—-Markham’s Cu^co,t8.—Wortahet’s Syria and 

the SvrifinS- — Wtllf.tirn>bn'm’« "NTrvff^vi nF +:1 \a Irt+o 


-^ ^ v^w w 4V/44.4 tv V.14., JT ** •'V ViOilH, 

the Austrian Dungeon^’in Italy, 6G1—DorJen-^s^ 0£^l*iitti>'Storia del 
Eegiio di Vittorio Amadeo II., 565. 


M. 


j^inisferial SespoTisibUity^ 188—^1. de Moncalemhcrt’s work, ISO— 
corruption by patronage, 101—effects of the extension of the suf¬ 
frage, 103—definitions of tvtason vary, 105—shortcomings of the 
House of Commons, 107—pretciisions of the peers, 100—practical 
remedies, 201—substitute for impeachment, 203—theory of “ Na¬ 
tural Advisers,” 205. 

P. 


Fliilosoph/. Schwegler’s Histoiy^ of Philosophy In Epitome, 217— 
Solly’s The Will, liiviue and Ilu/iain 218-;—Frauenstadt, DevJMate- 
riulismus, 220~Fichle’s Lchro voti dor meu’gliclieu Soele, 222— 
Schenach’s Svsteni des Concrcten Monisiuiis, 530—ScliopmliaiuT, 
532—Schelling’s Simuntliche Werko, Uefoxions %nt]ictiiiucs 
o'i^ositivis^j sur la Pl^’h.sojdiie, la iv'oralc,‘.et hi 
iiistes ; Pliilosopliicar»^trh>tures, 53S-^**xfn In 
the Causes of Mor^ Evil, ih. 


au point do* 
532 —Acronisi 


A / 

S^^nitlictiipics 
i Jleligion, 
Ilui^^il■y into 





ceraing AVealtli and Want, 227 — I^aslam's I’aper (Ju)Tejicy of 
England, 228—Meadows’ ’L'he Chinese and tlit-ir Rebellions, ib .— 
Gol)ineau, on the Moral and Intellectual Diversity of Races, yY>.— 
Arthur. Mills’Colonial Constitutions, 220 — .Rumsey’s Essays on 
State Medicine,! 230—Di' Harriot K. Hunt’s Glances and Glimpses, 
.z&,^Harriet Martineau’s History of American Com])romisos, 534— 
Lu?^ C^'lo Faririi, La Diplornazia e la Quistione Italiana, 535— 
^L0^^'5v*^''^*'-.'*ScavUna\'ia, its Hopes and Fears, 537—Cochrane, The 
‘Ma]) of^R’^Jly, t^38—The Obstructives and the Man, 530—The 
Euphratl's V^allcy Route to India, ib, —Cotton, On Indian Public 
WorK,->, ib, —Colonel Baker’s Official Report, ih, —Cotton’s Letter to 
the Society of Arts, ib .—Macqueen’s Letter to Lord Lyndhurst^ 
^40. 

‘Popular AmuCements, 1G3—an English fair, 1G5—Egyptian games. 



Inde^* 


1 ( 57 —public games of Greece, 169—the Dionysiac festivals, 171-— 
Roman speJlaeles, 173—Roman drama, 175—^tho games of Carinns, 
177 —the Spaniards and Flemings, 179—Florence and Siennaj 181 
—the guilds of Europe, 183 y-English arcb^, 185 — English 
drama, 187. 

JProperiy of Married Wbmen^ 331-^-iijlfienabl^nman rights, 333—the 
first liniits r>f social ^w^an’s ^ition,'337—the legal 

effect of miy^iage, 339—of CocTfiMe, 3*41—cases of hard¬ 
ship, 343 -Vi^ertaint 3 ’' of the pi;esai^aw, 345—conflict b etw een 
law ^%^J>jS3uifmM7—laws and mhirneS at variaMBa S^-^ l^ of 

a newJfaWj^l-Xpmerican laws for mar^gd J^omtSHoS^objections 
ansvvered, 355v^ai3[ysis of the husbandX*'right,” p57—why objec¬ 
tions "are made, 350.. 


^cif^nce, 231—Grogo^^s Handbook ^o^Sf^OTganic Chemislly, lfS4 
Gregory’s Handbook of ^ryuiuic Chemistry,%*&. — Nomos, 232-.- 
Griflith amlKcnfrey’sMicraWapliic pietionaiy, ib. —Dallas’s Natural 
History of the Animal XingA>in,*2o5—Alder and Hancock’s Mono¬ 
graph of the- British NudibraiTcfifatc Mollusca, ib. —Gosse’s Tenby, 
238—^Annales des Sciences Natnrcllea, 242—Sir David Brewster, 
On the Stereoscope, 544—Hunt, Oil the Cure of Stammering, 548 
—^’liompson’s Natural History of Ireland, 540—Johnson’s Fhj^si- 
olo'>y of the Senses, ib. —Loiuj, On Painting with both Hands, 550 
—Lardiior, On the Bee and White Ants, ib. — Garratt’s Marvels 
and !Mvstevies of rnstinct, /6j(N-A eland’s Memoir ou the Cholera at 



by Lady 442 — theory, 443 — Com- 

|)Gusatio\ 444-—Dliu^a Gi^, 4^5^ Rank a|,^A3cauty, 447*5—oracu¬ 
lar nove^/M9—The Enigma, Jaftjt£/^i^>451—the mixed 

style, 453--the "ivttMy culturf.d'M;jv8hia<<fto5 — the “white neck¬ 
cloth” novel, 457 — the “ artiuj^uo’’ novel, 459—doJusivo 

facility of novel writingirf^*(T!f. 

Bmilh'H Latiii'-'i^nylish Dictionary^ 80—English scholarship, 81—Dr. 
Smith’s article oh Plaiicius, S3—Freund’s Lexicon, 87—Dr. Smith’s 
labours, SO—the basis of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, 01—his piSso- 
diaeal knowledge, 93—examples of improvement‘ph Fj’euud, 95— 
Dr. Smith’s self-delusion, 103—his coiitributiOfis m Ete^aiiflogy, 
105—Smith versus Andrews, 107. ** ^ 


T. 

t* 

Theology, 20G. Macna^ght on the Doctrine of Inspii’ixtionJ * 207— 
Hltt^l, the Eifidenc^s against Clirlstianity, Sll—Mozley, the Pri¬ 
mitive .^tfcfcrine of Jlaptismal Regeneration, ib. —R. S. Poole, The 



Ind'-r. 


SGts. 

* 

Genesis of the Earth and Man, 212—Sehweizer, Dio Protestantis- 
chQ.n Central doginen in ihrer Entwicklung innerhalb der Eefor- 
•niirten Kirche, 214—Rowland Williams, Lampeter Thcologj, 215 
—Malan’s Vindic^on of the Airfhorized Version of the English 
Bible, 215—Mrs. Cefltiant’sjHistory o£ the Translation of the 

Holy Scriptures int</^he Tongue, 21G—C. M. Taggart’s 

Sermons, ib. —Chapy^an’s Sermb, E. Curtis* Progress 

of Baptist Earrand, The Christian System, 

J. .Lie ri-jii Jr'*aviest Sf. Paul and Modern Thought, 217— 
jolin ^'iQ^iJsonxx Initatiai* Pjvlicipies confirmed bi,r5-lnit''i-'’V'l'^TVsti- 
monies, 2i /—^^7 ^''1' Gcschichte der neWfUiNen 515 

—Weisso, Di^ Eva^.'^ciienfrage, 520—FriearicA ScLIeurgtai'her’b 
Llterarischer Nachlass, 522—Beard’s Letters on the Grounds imd 
Olgects of Rcli^ous Kno^ ledg" *^‘’3—Grindon’s Life, its Nature, 
'\raaiptiff" ^ ^ —Greenweed’s Cathedra Petn, 527 

- jOn’s Histwi^y '' u Church Englar'l^ 529 -bill’s Gems 
from the Coral Islr*}c.»," Western Polynesia, 530—Felix Bungeribr, 
Christ et le Siec^'^; 530. t 


Voyages and Trax^els, Anderson’s Lake Ngami, 502 — Burton’s 
First Footsteps in East AiHca, 503. 






